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NOTE 


T hree editions of Mahatma Gandhi’s Speeches an*i 
Writings baya been sold out in quick succegsioa and 
this new oiiambns edition is iasiied In response to a public 
dema-ad which has been Insistent for some years past. 
Mahatma Gandhi holds s unique position in the public 
■Jhe f'l chis 'jountry, not only as the leader of a great 
political ino^emeap but ao a moral and social reformer 
with an immen&<:i folio v7lag. Nor is his tbliowing conhaed 
to this country only. Thousands ot men and women 
of 'liffeTeui: ciaaisf' and diverse occupations, in the 
West as v/ell as In the East, have felt the call of his 
idealism ^ and thousands more who do not swear by 
his f olitical Oi social philosophy, nor own allegiance to 
hla way of lise. have acknowledged the singular charm 
of bis personality and the profound influence of his 
thought Siud example on oiu. generation- To those of 
his v/ay at tblnking he has become an amtar, while to 
othrrs who do not exactly see eye to eye with him he 
is a force to be reckoned with in the couiDlex: life of 
our civilization. 

His speeches and writings, which cover the whole field 
of hie pnblic activity in South Africa and India for over 
throe decades, are naturally as varied and copious as his 
interests are manifold. They embrace every phase of 
his life’s work — politics, educatioa, economics, ethics, social, 
and religious reform, and, indeed, touch the entire gamut 
of human endeavour. To gifts of leadership Mahatma 
Gandhi adds the gift of words, and no write** of odr 



vi 

time bas Burpassed him in that supreme faculty^ — s^^-aying* 
great multitudes by the magic of words — simple, direct, 
inspiring. His words partake of his character and are 
strong by virtue of mere simplicity, which is the mark 
of great minds. 

This collection claims to be fairly compreueneive 
and up-to-date. The chapters are so divided as to cover 
the Mahatma's varied activities in different periods ◦£ life, 
and the top notes set forth the time'and circumstance of 
the writing or utterance. Select articles from his pen and 
excerpts from his writings and speeches are also taken from 
Young India and Navajivan — the Mahatma's Hngli&h and 
Gujarati Weeklies — articles throwing light on the move- 
ments of his mind, and forming a running commentary 
on the leading events of our time. The book is thirs of 
equal interest as history and autobiography. 
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THE 


SOUTH AFRICAN INDIAN QUESTION 


THE BEGINNING OP THE STRUGGLE 


The Ibllowiag is the full text of a lectui-e delivered at the 
Pachaiyappa's Hall, Madras, on October 26, 1896, by Mr. 

M. K. Gandhi on the “ Grievances of Indian settlers in South 
Africa The Kon. Mr. P. Ananda Charlu presided. Resolutions 
sympathising with the Indian settlers and expressing regret at 
the action of the Home and Indian Governments In having assented 
to the Indian Immigration Amendment Bill were passed. Mr. 
Gandhi said : 

Mr. President and Q-entlemen, — 1 am to plead before 
you this evening for the 100,000 British Indians in South 
Africa, the land of gold and the seat of the late Jameson 
Raid. This document will show you (here Mr. Gandhi 
read a credential from the people of. Natal deputing him 
to plead their cause) that I have been deputed to do so 
by the signatories to it who profess to represout the 
100,000 Indians. A large majority of this number are 
people from Madras and Bengal. Apart, therefore, from 
the interest thet you would take in them as Indians, you 
are specially interested in the matter. 

South Afidca may, for our purposes, be divided into 
the two self-governing British Oohmies of Natal and the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Crown Colony of Zulnland, the 
Transvaal or the South African Hepublie, the Orange 
Free State, the Chartered Territories and the Portueuese 
Territories comprising Delsg<m Bay and Beira. 
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THE SOUTH AERIOAN INDIAN QULWTION 


South Africa is indebted to the Colony of Natal for 
the presence of tho Indian population there. In the year 
1860, when in the words of a raemher ot the Natal P.arlia- 
ment, “ the existence of the Colony huu^ in the balance 
the Colony of Natal iotrodueed indentured Indians into 
the Colony, Such im<ni^ratioti is regulated by law% ig 
permissible only to a few favoured S-aros, e.//., j^ranritius, 
Fiji, Jamaica, Straits Settlements, llamarara and other 
States and is allowed only from Madras and Calcutta. 
As a result of the immigration, in the wrods of another 
eminent Natalian^ Mr. Saunders : “ liulian hiiinigration 
brought prosperity, prices rose, people were no longer 
content to grow or sell produce for a song, they could do 
better.^’ The sugar and tea industries as well as sanita- 
tion and the vegetable and fish supply of the Colony are 
absolutely dependent on the indentured Indians from 
Madras and Calcutta. The presence of the indentured 

Indians about sixteen years ago drew the free Indians in 
the shape of traders who first went there with a view to 
supply the wants of their own kiih and kin ; but after- 
wards found a very valuable customer in the native of 
South Africa, called Zulu or Kaffir. Thrsc traders are 
chiefly drawn from the Bombay Metnon Mahomedans 
and, owing to their less unfortunate puwition, have 

formed themselves into custodians of the interests of 
the whole Indian population ther*-. Thus, adversity and 
identity of interests have united in a compact body 

the Indians from the three PreHidencics and they take 

pride in calling themselves Indians rather than Madrasees 
or Bengalees or Cujaratees, except when it is necessary 
to do so. That however by the way. 

These Indians have now spread all over 8outh Africa. 
Natal which is governed by a Legislative Assembly 
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^onsistiiig of 37 members elected by the voters, a Legis- 
lative Council consisting of 11 members nominated by 
the Governor who represents the Queen, and a movable 
Ministry consisting of 5 members, contains a European 
population of 50,000, a native population of 400,000, and 
an Indian population of 51,< <X>. Of the 51,000 Indians 
about 16,000 are at present serving their indenture, 30,000 
are those that have completed theh’ indenture and are 
now variously engaged as domestic servants, gardeners, 
hawkers and petty traders and about 5,000 are those who 
emigrated to the Colony on their own account and are 
either traders, shop-keepers, assistants or hawkers. A 
few are also school-masters, interpreterr, and clerks. 

The self-governing Colony of the Cape of Good Hope 
has, I believe, an Indian populatim:. ot about 10,000 
consisting of traders, hawkers and labourers. Its total 
population is nearly 1,500,000 of whoa]i not more than 
400,000 are Europeans, The rest are natives of the 
country and Malaya. 

The South African Kepublie of the 'Vransvaal which 
is governed by two elective Chambers called the Volksraad 
and an Executive with the President at its head has an 
Indian population of 5,000 of whom about 200 are traders 
with liquidated assets amounting to nearly £100,000. The 
rest are hawkers and waiters or household servants, the 
latter being men from this Presidency. Its white popu- 
lation is estimated at rougly 120,000 and the Kafiir 
population at roughly 650,000. This Republic is subject 
to the Queen^s suzerainty. And there is a convention 
between Great Britain and the Republic which secures the 
property, trading and farming right of all persons other 
than natives of South Africa in common with the citizens 
of the Republic. 
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THE SODTH APBICAN INDIAN QUEST ^ 


I'he Other States have co Indian popiilaHon h) ip; .-ik 
of, because of the grievances and disabilltips i/ixeojit tlir 
Portugitese territories which contain a very \uv14i*. Indian 
population and which do not give any tr(m!do to the 

Indians. 

The grievances ol- the Indiacs in South Atricu art' 
twofold, those that :ire due to tiie popul.jr iH-feeling 
against the Fodians and, secondly, the h?gal di.sai>i!I<ie> 
placed upon them. To deal with the first, the indiau Is 
the most hated being in South Africa. Every Indian 
without distinction is contemptuously called n “ coolie 
He is also called “Sammy”, “ Hamasawrny anj'tldivj; 
but “ Indian Indian school-masters are called “ coolie 
school-masters Fadian store-keepers ai*e “ coolie store 
keepers Two Indian gentlemen from Bombay ; Messrs. 
Dada Abdulla and Moos Hajee Cassim own sh'aineri 
Their steamers are “ coolie ships 

There is a very respectable firm of Madras traders by 
name, A. Oolandaveloo Pillay & Go. They have built 
a large block of buildings in Durban, those buildings ar<^ 
called “ coolie stor^jj and the owners are ** coolie 
owners And I can assure you, gentlemen, that tliere is 
as much difference httw'^^en the partners of that firm and 
a “coolie” as there 's betwetMi anyone in f.!u>. hi! ;a) d 
a coolie. The radwiy ^-nd tram-officfals, in spife <i,r fbv 
contradiction that bras .ippearcd in oflicial ipifirlers which 
I am going to deai v?ith presently, I repeat, tvt af. us 
as beasts. We aanaot safely walk on the foot paths . 
A Madrassi gentlernaii. spotlessly dressed, always avohlH 
the footpaths of prominent streets in Durban for fear he 
should be insulted or pushed ofi'. 

We are the “Asian dirt ** to be “ heartily cursed ”, we 
are “chokeful of vice ” “and we live upon rice ”, weave 
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stinking coolies ” livittg on “ the smell o€ an oiled rage 
we are ‘‘ the black vermin ”, we are described in the Statute 
Books as “ serai-barbarous Asiatics, or persons belonging to 
:he uncivilised races of Asia We ' breed like rabbits” 
and a gentleman at a meeting lately Leifi in Durban said he 
was sorry we could not be shvot like them TJiere are 
e.o?;c]>6S running between eertaia p3a^*,es in the Transv;?sl. 
We may not sit inside theoi. It w, u sore trial, apart 
from tlm indignity it involves and couteoiplates, to have 
t;<i sit outside them either in deadly winter morning, 
for iliH. winter is severe in the iVansvaal, or under a 
burning sun, though we are Indians, i’iic hotels refuse us 
admission. Indeed, there are cases jli which respect- 
able Indians have found it difficrtlt even to procure 
refreshments at European places. It was only a short time 
ago that a gang of Europeans sec fire to au Indian store 
in a village (cries of shame) called Dundee in Natal, 
doing sotne damage, and another gang threw burning 
crackers into the Indian stores in a business street in 
Durbau. This feeling of iateusti hatred has been 
reproduced into legislation in the variouw States of South 
Africa restricting the freedom of Indians m many ways. To 
bt‘gin with, Natal, which is the moat iniportant from an 
Indian point of view, has of late shown tii^ greatest activity 
in poi^siug Indian legislation. Till 1894, the Indians had 
been enjoying the franchise etjually with the Europeans 
under the g(meral franchise law of the Colony, w’hich 
entitles any adult male being a British Subject to be placed 
on Uie voters’ list, who possesses immoveable property 
worth £50 or pays au annual rent of £l0. There 
IS a separate franchise qualification for the Zulu. In 
1894, the Na^a! Legislature passed » Bill disfranchising 
Aeiaties by name. We resisted it in the Local ParHameiEit 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN INDIAN QUESTION 


bat witboat any «ivaitl. We then memorialised the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and as a result that Bill 
was this year withdrawn and replaced by another which, 
though not quite so bad as the first one, is bad enough. It 
says that no natives of countries (not of European origin) 
which have not hitherto possessed elective representative 
mstitutions, founded on the Parliamentary Franchise, shall 
be placed on the voters^ roll unless they shall first obtain an 
exemption from the Oovernor-in-Council. This Bill excepts 
from its operation those whose names are already rightly 
contained in any voteiV list. Before being introduced it 
was submitted to Mr. Chamberlain who has approved of it. 
We have opposed it on the ground that we have such 
institutions in India, and that, therefore, the Bill will fail 
in its object if it is to disfranchise the Asiatics and that 
therefore also it is a harassing piece of legislation and is 
calculated to involve us in endless litigation and expense. 
This is admitted c»n all hands. The very members who 
' voted for it thought likewise. The Natal Government 
organ says in effect ; 

We know India has anch Institutions and therefore the Bill will 
not apply to the Indians. But we can have that bill or none. If it 
• disfiranchlses Indians, nothing can be better. If it does not, then too 
we have nothing to fear I For the Indian can Meyer gain political 
supremacy and If necessary, we can soon impose an educational test 
or raise the property qualification which, while dlsfranchiHiug 
Indians wholesale, will not debar a single European from voting. 

Thus the Natal legislature is paying a game of “ toss 
up ” at the Indians" expense. We are a fit subjoct for 
vivisection under the Natal Pasteur’s deadly scalpel and 
knife, with this difference between the Paris Pasteur and 
the Natal Pasteur that, while the former indulged in vivi- 
section with the object of benefiting humanity, the latter 
has been indulging in it for the sake of amusement out of 
.sheer wantonness. The object of this measure is not 
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political. It is purely and simply to degrade the Indians 
in the words of a member of the Natal Parliament : “ To 
make the Indian’s life more comfortable in iris native 
land than in Natal in the words of another eminent 
Natalian: “ 'L’d keep him tor ever a hewer of wood and 
drawer of water.” The very fact that at present there 
are only 250 Indians as against nearly 10,000 European 
voters shows that there is no fear of the Indian vote 
swamping the European. For a fuller history of the 
question, I must refer you to the Green Pamphlet. The 
London Tinier which has uniformly supported us in our 
troubles, dealing with tiie franchise question in Natal, 
thus puts it in its issue of the 27th day of June of this 
year : 

The question now put before Mr. Chamberlain is not an 
academic one. It is not a question of argument but of race feeling. 
We cannot aftbrd a war of races among our own subjects. It would 
be a wrong for tlie Govern nient ot India to suddenly arrest the 
development of Katal by shutting all the supply ot iiumigrauts, as 
it would be for Natal to deny the right of citizenship to British 
Indian subjects who, by years of ^rift and good work in the 
Colony, have raised themselves to the actual status ot citizens. 

If therrt is any real danger of the Asiatic vote 
swamping the European, we should have no objection to 
an educational test being imposed or the property 
qualifications being raised. What we object to is class 
legislation and the degradation which it necessarily 
involves. We are lighting for no new privilege in oppos- 
ing the Bill, we are resistiag the deprivation of the one 
we have been enjoying. 

In strict accordance with the policy of degrading 
the Indian to the level of a raw Kaffir and, in the words 
of the Attorney-General of Natal, “ that of preventing 
him from forming part of the future South AfHcan 
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Bation that is going to be built,” the Natal Government 
last year introduced their Bill to amend the Indian 
Immigration Law which, I regret to inform you, has 
received the Royal sanction in spite of our hopes to the 
contrary. This news was received after the Bombay 
meeting, and it will, therefore, be necessary for me to 
deal with this question at some length, also because this 
question more immediately affects this Presidency and 
can be best studied here. Up to the 18th day of August, 
1894, the indentured immigrants went under a contract 
of service for five years in consideration for a free 
passage to Natal, free board and lodging for themselves 
and their families and wages at the rate, ot ten shillings 
per month for the first year to be increased by one 
shilling every following year. They were also entitled to a 
free passage back to India if they remained in the 
Colony another five years as free labourers. This is now 
changed and, in future, the immigrants will have either 
to remain in the Colony for ever under indenture, their 
wages increasing to 20 shillings at the end of the 9feh 
year of indentured service, or to return to Inilia or to 
pay an annual poll-tax of £3 stex’iing equivalent to 
nearly half a year’s earnings on the iadenCured scale. A 
OotnmlssioQ consisting of two members was sent tu India 
in 1893 by the Natal Government to induce the Indian 
Government to agree to the above alterations with the 
exception of the imposition of the poll-tax.. 'L’lie present 
Viceroy, while expressing his reluctance, agreed to the 
alteration subject to the sanction of the Horne Govern- 
ment, refusing to allow the Natal Government to make 
the breach of the clause about compulsory return a 
criminal offence. The Natal Government have got over 
the difficulty by the poll-tax clause. 
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The Attorney-General in discussiug that clause said 
that while an Indian could not be seat to gaol fur refusing 
to return to India or to pay the tax. so long as there 
was naything worth having in liis hut, it will be liable 
to seizure. We strongly opposed that Bill in the local 
parliament and failing there, scjit ti memorial to Mr. 
Ohamberlaifl, praying either that the Bill sbouM be 
disalloji'dd or einigration to Natal should be suspended. 

The above proposal was mooted 10 years ago and it 
was vehemently opposed by the most eminent colonists 
in Natal. A Cora mission was then appointed to inquire 
into various matters concerning Indians in Natal. Oiu'’ of 
the Commissioners, Mr. Bannders, sa3’’s in his additional 
report : 

Tiiongh the Commission has made no recommendation on ihe 
anbject of passing a law to force Indians back to India at the 
expiration of their term of service unless they renew their in dt'o- 
tures, I wish to express my strong condemnation of any such idi.-a, 
and 1 feel convinced that many who now advocate the plan, wiicn 
they realise what it means, will reject it a.s enevgeticaliy as I do. 
Stop Indian emigration and face results, but don’t try to do wiiati 
can show is a great wrong. 

'What is it but taking the best oi our servants (the good as weW 
as the bad), and then refusing them the enjoyment ol the reward, 
forcing tlitjm bnok (if /o-e could, hut wa cannot) when their best 
days have been spent for our benelit. \Vbereto V Why back to 
face a prospect of starvation from which they sought to escape 
when they were young. Sbylock-iike, taking the pound of ilesh, 
and Shylock-llko w'e may rely on it meeting Shyiook'a reward. 

The Colony can stop Indiau iaunigration, and that, perhaps, 
far mope easily and pei'tnanently than some * popularity seekers ’ 
would dt-.aire. But force men otf at the end of their service, this 
the Colony cannot do. And 1 urge on it not to discredit a fair 
name by trying. 

ilie Atroruey- General of Natal who introduced the 
Bill iinrler di^.cussion, expressed the following views while 
giving his evidence before the Commission ; 

With reference to time-expired Indiana, I do not think that }%. 
ought to be compulsory on any man to go to any part of the world 
ave for a crime for which he is transported. I hear a great deal 
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ot this cxuestion ; I have been asked again and again to take a 
different view, but I have not been able tt» do it. A man is brought- 
here, in theory with Kis own conaenf in ^n’ctctice ver^/ often %vtth- 
out his consent^ he gives the best five years of his lite, he forms 
new ties, torgets the old ones, pex’haps eHtablisiies liome here, and 
he cannot, according to my vievtr of rigiit and wrong, be sent hack. 
Better by far to stop the lurthtsr introduction of Indians altogether 
than to take what work you can out of them and order them away. 
The Colony, or part of the Colony, seems to want Indians hut .also 
wishes to av dd the consequences ot Indian immigration. The 
Indian people do no harm as far as I know : in certain respects they 
do a great deal ot good. 1 have never heard a reason to justify the 
extradition of a man who has behaved well for five years. 

And Mr. Binns who came to India as one. i*t the 
Natal Oommissioaers to induce the Imlian Goveruiaeiit to 
agree to the above-mentioned alteratious, give r,Ue tollowiug. 
evidence before the Commission ten years .ago : 

1 think the idea which has been mooted, that all Xndiiius should 
be compelled to return, to India at the end of their term ot inden- 
ture, is most unfair to the Indian popnlatiou and would never be 
sanctioned by the Indian Government in my opinion the free 
Indian population Is a most useful section ot the community. 

But then great men maj- change their views as often 
and as quickly as tliey may change their clothes with 
fmpamty and even to advantage. In them, they say, such 
changes are a result of sincere con victiou. It is a thousand 
pities, however, that unfortunately tt»r the poor indentured 
Indian his fear or rather the expeetariou that the Indian 
Q-overument will never sanction the change vv.^s not realised. 

The London Star thus gave vent to its feelings on 
reading the Bill : 

These particulars arc enough to throw light xipon the Imtuful 
persecution to which British Indian .subf<-cts are being .subie.cted. 
The new Ladlan Immigration haw Ameiui tauit Bill which virtu- 
ally proposes to reduce Indians to a ststt* of slavery, is iim>thcr 
example. The thing Is a monstrous wrong, an insult io .British 
subjects, a disgrace to its aufciiors, and a .slight upini ourmilves. 
Every Englishman is concerned to .scmj that the comiuenii il greed 
of the South African trader is not permitted to wreak sucit hitter 
injustice upon men who alike by prodamatinn and by statute are 
placed upon an equality with onraelves before the Law. 
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The Loudon Times also in supporting our prayer 
has compared the state of perpetual iudeature to a "‘state 
perilously near to slavery It also says ; 

The Government of India has one simple remedy. It can 
suspend indentured immigration to South Atrloa as it has sus- 
pended such immigration to foreign possessions until it obtains the 
necessary guarantees for the present well-being and the future 
status of the immigrants. ... . It is eminently a case tor sensible 
and conciliatory action on both sides. . . . But the Indian Govern- 
ment may be forced to adopt measures in connection with the 
wider claim now being urged by every section of the Indian com- 
munity and which has been explicitly acknowledged by Her 
Majesty’s Government at home, namely, the claim of the Indian 
races to trade and to labour with the full status of British subjects 
throughout the British Empire and in allied States. 

The letters] from Natal ioforming me of the Royal 
sanction to this Bill ask me to request the Indian public 
to help us]to get emigration suspended. I am well aware 
that the idea of suspending emigration requires careful 
consideration. I humbly think that there is no other 
conclusion possible in the interests of the Indians at 
large- Emigration is supposed to relieve the conge&ited 
districts and to benefit those who emigrate. If the 

Indians, instead of jjaying the poll-tax, return to India 
the congestion cannot be affected at all. And the 
returned Indians will rather be a source of difficulty than 
anything else as they must necessarily find it difficult to 
get work and cannot be expected to bring sufficient to 

live upon the interest of their capital. It certainly will 
not benefit the emigrants as they will never, if the 
Government can possibly help it, be allowed to rise higher 
than the status of labourers. The fact is that they are 
being helped on to degradation. 

Under such circumstances I humbly ask you to 
support our prayer to suspend emigration to Natal, 

unless the new law can be altered or repealed. You will 
naturally be anxious to know the treatment of tlie 
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ladians while nader indenture. Of course, that life cannot, 
be bright under any circumstances ; but I do not think 
their lot is v/orse than the lot of the Indians similarly 
placed in other parts of the world. At aasne time 
they too certainly come in for a share of tlx; treiiiondous 
colour prejudice. I can only briefly allude to the matter 
here and refer to tlie ctirious Gcooa F.imphh*.t wherein 
it has been more fully discussed. There is a sac 
mortality from suicides on certain estates in Natal. It is 
very difficult for an indentured Indian to have his 
services transferred on the ground of ill-treatujent. An 
indentured Indian after he becomes tree is given a free 
pass. This he has to show whenever asked to do so. 
It is meant to detect desertion by the indentured ladians. 
The working of this system is a source of much iiTitation 
to poor free Indians and often puts respectable Indians 
in a very unpleasant position. This law really 
would not give any trouble but fov the unreasonable 
prejudice. A sympathetic Protector of Immigrants, 
preferably an Indian gentleman of high standing and 
knowing the IVmil, Telugu and Hindustani languages, 
would certainly mitigate the usual hardships of the 
indentured life. An Indian immigrant who loses Ids 
free pass is, as a rule, called upon to pay £3 sterling for 
a duplicate copy. This is nothing but a system of 
blackmail. 

The 9 o’clock rule ia Natal which makes it necessary 
for every Indian to carry a pass if he wants to be out after 
9 P.M. at the pain of being locked up in a dungeon, causes 
much heart-burning, especially among the geoflemen from 
this Presidency. You will be pleased to hear that children 
of many indentured Indians receive a pretty good 
ediicatiou and then wear, as a rule, the Ruropean dress. 
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They ave a most sensitive class and yet unfortunately most 
liable to arrest under the 9 o’clock rule. The European 
dress for an Indian is no recommendation in NTatal. It is 
rathor the reverse. For the flowing robe of a Memon frees 
the w'earer from such molestation. A. happy incident 
described in the Green Pamphlet led the police in Durban 
some years ago to free Indians thus dressed from liability 
to arrest after 9 P.M. A I’amil school-mistress, a Tamil 
school-master and a Tamil Sunday school- teacher were 
only a few months ago arrested and locked up under this 
law. They all got justice in the law courts hue that was a 
poor consolation. The result, however, was that the 
Corporations in Natal are clamouring for an alteration in 
the law so that it might be impossible for such Indians to 
get ofl scot-free in the law courts. 

There is a bye-law in Durban which requires 
registration of coloured servantM. This rub' lar.y be and 
perhaps is necessary for the K:>ffirs who v/guIcI not work, 
but absolutely useless with regard to the Indians. But 
the policy is to class the Indian with the Kaulr whenever 
possible. 

This does not complete the list of grievances in Natal. 
I must beg to refer the curious to the Green Pamphlet for 
further information. 

But, gentlemen, you have been told lately by the 
Natal Agent-General that the Ir.dians are nowhere better 
treated than in Natal ; that the fact that a majority of the 
indentured labourers do not avail themselves of the return 
passage is the best answer to ray pamphlet, and that the 
railway and tram-ear officials do not treat the Indians 
as beasts nor do the law courts deny them justice. 

With the greatest deference to the Agent-General, all 
I can say as to the first statement is that he must have 
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very queer notions of good treatment, if to he looked up fo:* 
being out after 9 P.M. without a pass, to be denied the 
most elementary right of citizenship in a free country, to 
be denied a higher status than that of bond man and at 
best a free labourer and to be subjected to otiier restrictious 
referred to above, are instances of good treatrfient . And ii 
such treatment is the best the Indians receive thioughout 
the world, then the lot of the Indians in other parts <jt‘ the 
world and here must be very miserable indet-d, occordinj? 
to the commonscnse view. The thing is that Mr. Walter 
Peace, the Agent-General, is made to look through the 
official spectacles and to him everything official is b«>und to 
appear rosy. The legal disabilities are condemnatory oi 
the action of the Natal Government and how* can the 
Agent-General be expected to condemn himself ? 1/ 

he or the Government which he represents only 
admitted that the legal disabilities mentioned above were 
against the fundamental principles of the British 
Constitution, 1 should not stand before you this evening. 
I respectfully submit that statements of tipinions made 
by the Agent-General cannot be allowed to have greater 
weight than those of an accused person abouf. his own 
gnilt. 

The fact that the indentured Indians as a rule do noi 
avail themselves of the return passage we do not dispute, 
but we certainly dispute that it is the best answer to our 
complaints. How can that fact disprove tlio existence of 
the legal disabilities ? It may prove that the Indians who 
do not take advantage of the return passage either ih> not 
mind the disabilities or remain in the Colony in spite of 
such' disabilities. If the former be the case, it is the duty 
of those who know better to make the lodians realise trie r 
situation and to enable them to see that submission to them 
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sneans dpgradation. If the latter be tbe case, it is on© 
more instance of t!?e patience and the forbearing spirit of 
the Indian Nation which was acknowledged by Mr. Cham- 
berlain in his Dt^.apatch in connection with the Transvaal 
arbitration. Because they bear them is no reason wby the 
disabilities should not be removed or why they should be 
interpreted into mp.H :iing the best treatment possible. 

Moreover vdio are these people who, instead of 
returning to India, settle in the Colony ? They are the 
Indians drawn from the poorest classes and from the most 
thickly populated districts possibly living in a state of semi- 
starvation in Indi.s. They migrated to Natal with their 
families, if any, with the intention of settling there if 
possible. Is it any wonder, if these people after the expiry 
of their indentures instead of running ‘ to face semi-starva- 
tion ’, as Mr. Saunders has put it, settled in a country 
where the climate is magnificent and where they may earn 
a decent living ? A starving man generally would stand 
any amount of rough treatment to get a crumb of bread. 

Do not the ITitlanders make out a terribly long list of 
grievances in the Transvaal V And yet do they not dock 
to the Transvaal in thousands in spite of the ill-treatment 
they receive there, because they can earn their bread in the 
Transvaal more easily than in the old country ? 

This, too, should be borne in mind that in making his 
statement, Mr. Peace has not taken into account the free 
Indian trader who goes to the Colony on his own account 
and who feels most the indignities and disabilities. If it 
does not do to tell the Uitlander that he may not go to the 
Transvaal if he cannot bear the ill-treatment, much less 
will it do to say so to the enterprising Indian. We belong 
to the Imperial family and are children, adopted it may be, 
of the same august mother, having the same rights and 
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privileges guaranteed to us as to the ICuropefin ebilfhtjn. 
It was in that belief that we went to the Colony iA N'jita! 
and we trust that our belief was well founrled. 

The Agent-Ceneral has contradicted tho stntfuit.nt 
made in the pamphlet that the railway and traiu-car oiVicials 
treat the Indians as bi‘.asts. Even if the staternent-; I have 
made were incorrect, that wonhl not di8]>rove tht'! legal 
'disabilities which and which alone have been snadt^ tlie 
subject of memorials and to r<*iiiove which we invokt* 
the direct inter vrenti on of the Home and t.iie Indian 
Govei-nments. But I venture to say that tlie Agent- 
G-eneral has been misinformed and beg to repeat that 
the Indians are treated as beasts by the railway and 
the tram-car odicials. That statement was made now 
nearly two years ago in quarters where it could iiave 
been contradicted at once. I had the honour to address 
an ‘ open letter ’ to the members of the Local Parliament 
in Natal. It was widely circulated in the Colony and 
noticed by almost every leading newspaper in South 
Africa. No one contradicted it then. It was even 
admitted by some newspapers. Under such circumstances 
I ventured to quote it in my pamphlet published here. 
I am not given to exaggerate matters and it L very- 
unpleasant to me to have to cite testimony iu luy own 
favour, but since an attempt has been made to discredit 
ray statements and thereby the cause I am advocating, 1 
feel it to be my duty, for the sake uC cause, to teii you 
what the papers in South Africa thougld ab<mt tlm ‘ op<*n 
letter’ in which the statement was iiiadc. 

The Star^ the leading m».wspaper in Jcdiaurn^shurg, 
says : 

Mr. Gandhi wiltes forcibly, moderately and wwlL He has 
hi iixself suffered soim' slight measure ot injaulifee since he camt; 
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Into the Colony, but that fact does not seem to have coloured his 
sentiment, and it must be confessed that to the tone of the open 
letter no objection can reasonably be taken. Mr. Gandhi discusses 
the questions he has raised with conspicuous moderation. 

'rbe Kafal Mercury^ the Government organ in Natal, 
says : 

Mr. Gandhi writes with calmness and moderation. Re f.s as 
imperial as any one could expect him to be and probably a little 
more so than might have been expected, considering that he did 
not receive very Just treatment at the hands of the Law Society 
when he first came to the Colony- 

Ha<l I made unfounded statements, the newspapers 
would not have given such a certificate to the ‘open 
letter’. 

:in Indian, about two years ago, took out a second 
class ticket on the Natal railway. la n single night 
journey he was thrice disturbed and was twice made to 
change compartments to please European passengers. 
The case came before the Court and the Indian got £l0 
damages. The following is the plautiff’s evidence in the 
case : 

Deponent got into a second class carriage in the train, leaving 
Charlestown at 1-30 p.m. Three other Indians were in the same 
compartment, but they got out at New Castle. A white man 
opened the door of the compartment and beckoned to witness, 
saying: ‘‘ Com© out, Sammy”. Plaintifi' asked: “Why,” and the 
white man replied : “ Never mind, come out, I want to place some- 
one here,” Witness said; “Why should I come out from here 
when I have paid my fare The white man then left and 

brought an Indian who, witness believed, was in the employ of 
the railway. The Indian was told to tell plaintiff to get out of 
the carriage. Thereupon the Izidian said: “The white man orders 
you to come out and you must come out.” The Indian then left. 
Witness said to the white man ; “ What do you want to shift me 
•about for. I have paid my fare and have a right to remain here.” 
The Whiteman became angry at this and said: “Well, if you 
don’t come out, I will knock hell out of you.” The white man 
got into the carriage and laid hold of witness by the arm and tried 
to pull him out. Plaintiff said: “Let me alone and 1 will come 
out,” The witness left the carriage and the white man pointed 
out another second class compartment and told him to go there. 
Plaintiff did as he was directed. The compartment he was shown 
into was empty. Re believed some people who were playing a 
2 
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band \v«re put into the carnage trom vvlncli lie vvas expelled, 'riiis 
white man was tlie District Superintendent ot llaihvays at NeW' 
castle. {Shame) Tu proceed, witiiesi* traviOlcri umiiHtJirlu-d to 
Marilzberg. He tell asleep and when he akvokc at Maritzherp* Ise 
found a white man, a white wmman and a child in the eompfnt- 
ment with him. A while i nan came up t<» tin; catriage and .said; 
** Is that your boy, speaking to the wliitu man in the comport- 
ment ?” Witne.ss’s fellow-traveller replied : “ Yes,'’ pointing to hia 
little boy. The other white man then said ; “ No, I don’t mean 
him. I mean the damned coolie in the corner.’'’ T'his gentleman 
with the choice langtiage was a railway ofiicinl, being a Khunter. 
The white man in the compartment replied : Oh, never mind him, 
leave him. alone.’' Then the white man outside (the olilcial) said: 

I am not going to allow a Coolie to be in the same compartrnont 
with white people.” This man addressed plaintiff, saying : “ Bammy, 
come out.” Plaintiff said : ** Why, I was removed at New Castle to 
Ais compartment.” The white man said : “ Well you must come 
out” and was about to enter the carriage. Witness thinking lie 
would be handled as at New Castle, said he would go out and left 
the compartment. The white man pointed out another second 
class compartment which witness entered. This was empty for a 
time but before leaving, a white man entered. Another white man, 
(the official), afterwards came up and said: “If you don’t like to 
travel with that stinking coolie, 1 will find you another carriage.” 
(The Natal Advertisetf 22 nd November, l80Jh) 

You will have noticed that the official at Maritzberg 
mal-treated the Indian passenger although his white 
fellow-passenger did not mind him. If this is not bestial 
treatment, I should very much like to know what is, 
and such occurrences take place often enough to he 
irritating. 

It was found during the case that one of the 
witnesses for the defendant was coached. In answer to 
a question from the Bench whether the Indian passengers 
were treated with consideration, the witness who was 
one of the officials referred tO; replied in thet affirmative. 
Thereupon the presiding Magistrate who tried the case is 
reported to have said to the witness : “ 'Phon yon have 

a different opinion to what I have and it is a curious 
thing that people who are not connected with the 
railway observe more than you. ** 
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The Natal Adveti^iser, a EJuropaai:' daily so Durban, 
made the folio *viDg remarks oq the : 

It was indisputable frota the evidence thai, titc /Irab had beefi 
badly treated and seeing that second class tickets are issued to 
Indians of this desrription, the piaintifr ought not to have been 

sui)jected to unnecessary annoyance and indignity Some 

definite measures should be taken to minimise the danger ot trouble 
arising between Kuropeaii and coloured passengers with ?nt render- 
ing the carrying out of such measures annoying to any person 
whether black or white. 

In the course of its i‘em?irk« ou the y.iiiitt case the 
J^atal JU'ercm'if observed : 

There is throughout South Africa te jdeniiy to treat all 
Indians as co llies pure and simple, no matter whether they be 
educated and cleanly in their habits or not. . On onr railways we 
have noticed oj» more than one occasion that coloured passengers 
are not by any m.^ans treated with civility, and although it would 
be unreasonable to expect that the white employees ot the N.G.R. 
should treat them with the same deference as is accorded to 
European passengers, still wa think it would nos; he in any way 
derogatory to their dignity if the officials were a ilktle iu<jrs f^navttor 
in modo when dealing with coloured travellers. 

"flic Oape Times^ a leading; newsiiape.’ in fSontli 
Africa, says : 

Natal presents the curious spectacle of 4!oun^,l’y entertaining 
a supreine eonrempt for the very class of peopio she can least do 
without. Imagination can only picture the comoaercial paralysis 
which would inevitably attend the withdrawal of the Indian popu- 
lation from that Colony- And yet the Indian la the raoat despised 
of creatures, he may nci4 ride in the tram-cart, nov sit in the same 
compartment of a raihvay carriage with the Europeans, hotel- 
keepers refuse him food or sheltor and he is denied the privilege of 
the public batli ! * 

Here is opinion of an Anglo- [ndian, Mr. 

Druniuiond who is intiniately connected with the Indiaog 
in Natal. He says, writing to the NuM Mfi.rmrtj : 

The maiority of the people here seem to forget that they are 
British subjects, that their Maharani is our Queen and for that 
reason alone one would think that they might be spired the oppro- 
brious term of * coolie * as It is here applied. In India it is . only 
the lower class ot white men who calls native a * nigger ’ and treats 
him as if he were unworthy of any oonslderatfon or respect. la 
their eyes, as in the eyes of many in this colony, be is trealed 
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either as a heavy bairden or a mechanical machine. ... It is it 
common thln^ and a lamentable thing to hear the ignorant and 
the unenlightened speak of the Indian generally as the scum of 
the earth, etc. It fs depreciation from the white man and 7?Oi. 
appreciation that they 

I think I have iddaced sufficient outside testimony 
to substantiate my statement that the railn^ay officials 
treat the Indians as beasts. On the tram-cars, the 
Indians are often not allowed to sit inside but are sent 
‘ upstairs *, as the phrase goes. They are. often made to 
remove from one seat to another or prevented from occu - 
pying front benches [ know an Indian officer, a Tamil 
gentleman, dressed in the latest European style who was 
made to stand on the tram-car board although there waiv 
accommodation available for him. 

Quoting statistics to prove the prosperity of the 
Indian community is quite unnecessary. It is not denied 
that the Indians who go to Natal do earn a living and 
that in spite of the persecution. 

In the Transvaal we cannot own landed property, we. 
may not tra4e or reside except in specified locations which 
are described by the British Agent “ as places to deposit 
the refuse of the town without any water except the 
polluted soakage in the gully betweec^the location .ind the 
town’\ We may not as of right walk on the footpaths in 
Johannesburg and Pretoria, we may not be out after 9 P.M,. 
We may not travel without passes. The law prevents ns 
from travelling first or second class on the railways. We 
are required to pay a special registration fee of £3 to 
enable us to settle in the Transvaal, and though wo are 
treated as mere ** chattels ” and have no inivilegos what- 
ever, wc may be called upon to render compulsory military 
service, if Mr. Ohamherlain disregards the Memorial winch 
yze have addressed to him on the subject. The history of 
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the whole case as it affects the Indians in the Transvaal is 
very interesting, and I am only sorry that fov want of time 
I cannot deal with it now, I must, however, beg you to 
study it from the Grrcen Pamphlet. 1 must not omit to 
mention that it is criminal for an Indian to buy native gold. 

The Orange Free State has made the Britisli Indian 
an impossibility by simply classifying him with the Kaffir,’* 
as its chief organ puts it. It has p fussed & special law 
whereby we are prevented from tradings Jarming or owning 
property under any circumstances. If we submit to these 
degrading conditions, we may be allowed to reside after 
passing through certain humiliating ceremonies. We were 
driven out from the State and our stores wore closed causing 
to us a loss of £9,000. And this grievance remains 
absolutely without redress. The Cape Parliament has 
passed a Bill granting the Bast London Municipality in that 
Colony the power to frame bye-laws piohibiting Indians 
•from walking on the footpaths and making them live in 
locations. It has issued instruetic'ns tC) the authorities of 
Bast Gripuinland not to issue any trading licences to the 
Indians. The Cape Government are in commumeation with 
the Home Government with a view to Induce them to 
sanction legislation restricting the infius^ of the Asiatics. 
The people in the Chartered territories are endeavouring to 
close the country against the Asiatic trader. In Zululand, 
a Crown Colony, we cannot own or acquire landed property 
in the townships of Bshowe and Nondweni. This question 
is now before Mr. Chamberlain for consideration. As in 
the Transvaal there also it is criminal for an Indian to buy 
native gold. 

Thus we are hemmed in on all sides by restrictions. 
And if nothing further were to be done here and in Bngland 
on our behalf, it is merely a question of time when the 
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respectable IndiaFi fn South Africa will btj abaonsicl)^ 
extinct. 

Nor is this Liicrely a local qiiestioo. It is as ihr 
London Times puts it, “ that of the status r»f the Uiitisit 
Indian outside India 'V “ If, ” says the Thunderer^ “ they 
fail to secure that fiosition (that is of equal status) in 
South Africa, it will be difficult for them to attain it 
elsewhere/’ I have no donht you have read in the jiapers 
that Australian Colonies have passed legislation to prevent 
Indians from settling in that part of the World, It will he 
interesting to know how the Home Government deal v. ith 
that question. 

The real cause of afl this prejudice may be expressed 
in the words of the leading organ in South Africa, 
namely, the Cape Times, when it was under the editorship 
of the prince of South African journalists, Mr. St. Leger : 

It is the positton of these merchants which Is productive of no 
little hostility to this day. And it is in considering their position 
that their rivals in trade have sought to inflict upon them ttirough 
the medium of the State what looks on the face of it something 
very like an injustice for the beneflt of self. 

Continues the same organ : 

The Injuatico to the Indians is so glaring that one is almost 
ashamed of one's countrymen in wishing to have these men treated 
as native (I’e, of South Africa), simply because of their success in 
trade. The very reason that they have been so successful against 
thie dominant race is suflicient to raise them above that degrading 
level. 

If this was h'ue in 1S89 when the above was 
it is doubly so uow, because the legislators of »South Airit-fi 
have shown phenomenal activity in passing nic;iHures 
restricting the liberty of the Queen’s Indian subjects. 
Other objections also have been raised to our presence 
there, but they will not bear scrutiny and I have dealt 
with them in the Green Pamphlet. I venture, however, 
-to quote from the Natal Advertiser which states one of 
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t’leni anrl piescribess a statesman-akt' jL*e:jiedy also. And 
so far as tlio objection may be ’S'alid. we are in perfect 
accord with the AcloerHser's suggestion. I'liis paper which 
is Under European luauagemeiit w'as at orui time violently 
against us. Dealing with the vy?<oie question from an 
Imperial standpoint, it concludes : 

It will, t,lier«t'ore, probably yet bo found that the removal oi 
the drawbacks at preaer.t incidental to the immigration ot Indians 
into British Colonies is not to be etiected so much by the adoption 
ot an obsolete policy of exclusion as by an enlighicned and pro- 
gressive application of ameliorating laws to those Indians who 
settle in them. One ot the chief objeetioj'.a lo Indians is that they 
do not live in accordance with Kuropean rules. The remedy for 
this is to gradually raise their mode ot !ite by compelling them to 
live in better dwollings and by creating among them now wants. It 
will probably bo found easier because, more in accord with the 
great onward movements ot mankind, to demand of sucli settlers 
that they shall rise to their new conditions than to endeavour to 
maintain the quo ante by their entire e.Kclu«ion, 

Wo believe also that much ui flie ill-ieblmg is due to 
tUe want of proper knowledge in ir^outb Africa about the 
Indians iu India. Wa are, therefore, eadeavounr»g to 
educate public opinion in South Africa by imparting the 
necessai'y information. With regard to the legal disabili> 
ties we have tried tu Influence in our favour the public 
opinion both in England and here. As yon know both the 
Oonservatives and Liberals have supported us in England 
without distinction. The London Times has given eight 
leading articles to our cause in a very sympathetic spirit. 
This alone has raised us a step higher in the estimation 
of Europeans in S >uth Africa and has considerably affected 
for the better the tone ot newspapers there. The British 
Oommittee of ihe Congress has been working for us for 
a very long time- Ever since he entered Parliament, 
Mr. Buownaggree has been pleading our cause in season 
and out of season. Says one of our best sympathisers 
in London : 
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The wrong is so serious that it has only to be known in order 
1 hope to be remedied. 1 ieel it tny duty on all occasions uud in 
all suitable ways to insist that the Indian subjects of the rown 
should enjoy the full status of British subject throughout tiio whole 
British Empire and in allied States. This is the position which 
you and our Indian friends in South Africa should firmly take up. 
In such a question compromise is impos.sible. For any compromise 
would relinquish the fundainental right of the Indian races to the 
complete status of British subjects — a right which they have earned 
by their loyalty in peace and by their services in war, a right 
which was solemnly guaranteed to them by the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion in 1857 and which has now been explicitly recognised by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Says the same gentleman in another letter : 

1 have great hopes that justice will in the end be done. You 
have a good cause. . , You have only to take up your position 
strongly in order to be successful. That position is that the British 
Indian subjects in South Africa are alike in our own Colonies and 
in independent friendly States being deprived of their status as 
British subjects guaranteed to them by the Sovereign and the 
British Parliament. 

An ex-Liberal member of the Houee of Ooiniuons says : 

You are infamously treated by the Colonial Governnicnt and 
you will be so treated by the Home Govexminent it they do not 
compel the Colonies to alter their policy. 

A Conservative member says : 

I am quite aware that the situation is surrounded with many 
difdculties; but some points standout clear and, as far as I enn 
make out it is true to say that breaches of what in [ndi.a is a civil 
•contract are punishable in South Africa asthougii they \v«re criminal 
offences. This is beyond doubt contrary to the principles of the 
Indian Code and seems to me an infringement of the privileges 
guaranteed to British subjects in India. Again it is perfctstly 
evident that in the Boer republic and possibly iti Natal it Is the 
direct obvious intention of the Government to ** hunt" natives of 
India and to compel them to caivy on their business under dtjgrad- 
ing conditions. The exouse.s which are put forward to defend the 
inmngements of the liberties of British subjects in the Transvaal 
are too fiimsy to be worth a moment’s attention. Yet anrdher 
Conservative member says : “Your activity is praiseworthy and 
’ demands justice. I am, therefore, willing to help you as far as lies 
in my power.’’ 

Such is the sympathy evoked in Knglaad. Here, too, 
I know we have the same sympathy, hut T humbly think 
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that o'air cause may occupy your attention still more 
largely. 

What is required in India has been well put by the 
Mo.^Um Chronicle in a forcibly written leader : 

What with a strong and intelligent public opinion here and^ 
well meaning Government, the difficnlties we have to contend with 
are not at all commensurate with those that retard the well-being o: 
otir countrymen in that country. It is tliereiore «^uite time that all 
public bodies should at once turn their attention to this important 
subject to create an intelligent public opinion with a' view to orga- 
nise an agitation for the removal of the grievances under which our 
brethren are labouring. Indeed, these grievances have become and 
are day by day becoming so unbearable and offensive that the 
requisite agitation cannot be taken up one day too soon. 

I may state our position a little more clearly. We 
are aware that the insults and indignities that we are 
subjected to at the bands of the populace cannot be directly 
removed by the intervention of the Home G<>vei*uinent. 
We do not appeal to it for any such intervention. We 
bring them to the notice of the public so that, the fair-minded 
of all communities and the Press may be expressing their 
disapproval, materially reduce their rigour and possibly 
eradicate them ultimately. But we certainly do appeal, 
and W0 hope not vainly, to the Home Government ibr 
protection against reproduction of such ill-feeling in legisla- 
tion. We certainly beseech the Home Government to 
disallow all the Acts of the Legislative bodies ot the 
Colonies restricting our freedom in any shape or form. 
And this brings me to the last question, namely, how far 
can the Home Government interfere with such action on 
the part of the Colonies and the allied States. As for 
Zululand there can be no question, sine© it is a Crown 
Colony directly governed from Downing Street through a 
Governor. It is not a self-governing or a responsibly- 
.governed Colony as the Colonies of Natal and the Cape of 
Good Hope are. With regard to the last two, their 
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Ooastitiition Act provides that Her Majesty may disallow any 
Act of the Local Paidiarneat within two years even after it 
has become law having received the Governor’s assent. 
That is one safeguard against <ippressive measures by the 
Colonies. The Koyal instructions to the Governor as also 
the Constitution Act enumerate certain Bills which cannot 
be assented to by the Governor, without Her Mfijesty’s 
previous sanction. Among such are Bills which have 
for their obj-^ct class legislation, such as the i^^rancliise 
Bill or Immigration Bill. Her Majesty's intervention 
is thus direct and precise. While it is true that the Home 
Government is slow to interfere vsf'ith the .Acts ot the 
Colonial Legislatnres, there are instances where it has 
not hesitated to put its toot down «>n occasions less urgent 
than the present one. As you arc aware, the repeal of the 
first Franchise Bill was due to such wholesome intervention. 
What is more the Colonists are ever afraid of it. And as 
a result of the syinpathy expressed in England and the 
sympathetic answer given by Mr. Chamberlain to the 
Deputation that waited on him some months ago, most ot 
the papers in South Africa, at any rate iti Natal, have 
veered round considerably. As to the 'rraosvaal therti is 
the convention. AS to tb<*. Orange Free State, I can only say 
that it is an unfriendlj^' act on the part ot a friendly State to 
shut her doors against any portion of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
And as such I liumbly think it can be cftectively checked. 

It may not be amiss to quote a few passages from the 
London Times articles bearing on the question of interven- 
tion as well as the whole question generally ; 

The whole question resolves itself into tliis. Are Her Majesty^ 
Indian subjects to be treated #s a degraded and an outcaste race by 
H friendly Government or are they to have the same rights and 
status as other British subjects enjoy ? Are leading Muhammadan 
luerchants who might sit in the l^j^slative Council at Bombay, to 
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bcj liable to indig-nities aud outrages in the South African Eepublie V 
We are contiauallj telling our Indian subjects that the economic 
future of their country depends on their ability to spread themselves 
out and to develop their foreign trade. What answer can our Indian 
Government give them if it fails to secure to them the same 
protection abroad which is secured to the subjects of every other 
dependency of the Crown ? 

It is a mockery to urge our Indian fellow-subjects lo embark 
ou external commerce if the moment they leave India they lose 
their rights as British subjects and can be treated I^y toroign 
Governments as a iiegraded and an outcaste race. 

In another article it saj's : 

The matter is eminently one tor good ofSces and tor inrc^'iice 
tor that friendly negotiation ” which Mr. Chamberlain promises, 
though he warns the deputation that it may be tedious and will 
certainly not be easy. As to the Cape Colony and Natal, the 
question is to a certain extent simplified, since ot course the 
Colonial OfiSee can speak to them with greater authority. 

The Incident is one of those which sugcests wider -.{ucstlons 
than any that directly offer themselves for official replies. We are 
at the centre of a world-wide Empire at a period when locomotion 
Is easy and is every day becoming easier, both in time and cost. 
Some portions of the Empire are crowded, others are comparatively 
empty, and the flow from the congested to theunder-peov-lwd districts 
is continuous. What is to happen when sitbjeeta ditlering in coit.*ur 
religion and habits from ourselves or from the natives of a 
particular spot emigrate to that spot for their living Hi>w are 
race prejudices and antipathies, the jealousies of trade, the fear ot 
competition to be controlled ? The answer, ot course, rumst be by 
intelligent policy at the Colonial Office. 

Small as are the rcfiuirementa ot the Indi.-in, the steady growth, 
ot the population of India is such that a certain outward movement 
:s inevitable, and it is a movement that will increase. U is very 
desirable that our white fellow-snbjects In Africa should understand 
that there will, in all probability, be this current flowing from India, 
that it is perfectly within the rights of the British Indian to seek, 
his .subsistence at the Cape, and that he ought, in the common 
interest of the Empire to be well treated when he comes there. It 
:s indeed to be feared that the ordinary Colonist, wherever settled, . 
thinks much more of his Immediate Interests than of tho^ie of the 
great empire which protects him, and he has some difficulty in 
recognising a ieliow-subjeot in the Hindu or the Parsee. The duty 
ot the Colonial Office is to enlighten him and to see that fair 
treatment is extended to British subjects of whatever colour. 

Agaio : 

In India, the British, the Hindu and the Mussalmau cnmmu- 
uities find themselves face to face with the question as to whether. 
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attbe outset of the new industrial movements which have been so 
long and anxiously awaited, Indian traders and workers are or are 
not to have the same status before the law as all other Britisli 
subjects enjoy May they or may they not go freely from one 
British possession to another and claim the rights of British subj'=»cts 
in allied States or are tliey to be treated as outcaste races subjec.ted 
to a system of permits and passes when travelling on their 
ordinary business avocations and relegated, as the Transvaal 
Government would relegate them, to a ghetto st the permaneni 
centres of their trade ? These are questions which applied to ah 
Indians who seek to better their fortunes outside the limits of the 
Indian Empire. Mr. Chamberlain’s words and tlie determined 
attitude taken up by every section of the Indian pross show thar 
for two such questions there can be but one answer. 

I shall take the liberty to give one more quotation 
from the same journal : 

The question with which Mr. Chamberlain was called upon 
to deal cannot be so easily reduced to concrete terms. the one 
hand he clearly laid down the principle of the “e<iual rights” and 
equal privilege of all British subjects In regard to redress from 
foreign States. It would, Indeed, have been impossible to deny 
that principle. Our Indian subjects have been fighting tlie battles 
of Great Britain over half the old world with the loyalty and 
courage which have won the admiration of all British men. The 
Bghting reserve which Great Britain has in the Indian races adds 
greatly to her political influence and prestige, and It would be a 
violation of the British sense of justice to use the blood and the 
valour of these races in war and yet to deny them the protection 
of the British name in the enterprise of peace. The Indian, 
workers and traders ate slowly spreading across the earth from 
•Central Asia to the Australian Colonies and from the Straits Settle- 
ments to the Canary Islands. Wherever the Indian goes he ia 
the same nseful well-doing man, law-abiding under whatever form 
of Government he may find himself, frugal in his wants and 
industrious in his habits. But these very virtues make him a for- 
midable competitor in the labour markets to which he resorts. 
Although numbering in the aggregate some hundreds of thousandh, 
the immigrant Indian labourers and small dealers have only 
-recently appeared In the foreign countries or British Colonies in 
numbers sufficient to arouse jealousy and to expose them to 
political injustice. 

But the facts which we brought to notice in dune, and 
which were urged on Mr. Chamberlain by a deptitatfon o: 
Indians last week, show that the necessity has now arisen for 
protecting the Indian labourer from such jealousy and for securing 
to him the same rights as other BrItiHli .subjects enjoy. 
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Gentlemen, Bombay has spoken in no uncertain 
terms. W'e are yet young and inexperienced, we have a 
rigbt to appeal to you, our elder and freer brethren for 
protection. Being under the yoke of oppression we can 
merely cry out in anguish. You have heard our cry. 
The blame will now lie on your shoulders if yoke is 

not removed from our necks. 


DEPUTATION TO LORD SELBORNE 

Messrs, Abdul Gani (Chairman, British Indian Association), 
Mr. Haji Habib (Secretary, Pretoria Committee), Mr. E. S. Coovadia, 
Mr. P. Moonsamy Moonlight, Mr. Ayob Haeje Beg Mahomed and 
Mr, M. K. Gandhi formed a deputation that waited on Lord Selborne 
on November 22nd, 1905- On behalf of the deputation, Mr. Gandhi 
presented the following statement of the position to His Excellency : 
THE STATEMENT 

There are besides laws ahecting coloured people and therefore 
British Indian’s, the Peace Preservation Ordinance and Law 3 of 
1885 as amended in 1880. 

THE PEACE PRESKRVATloK ORI>IIS'ANCE 

The Peace Preservation Ordinance, as its name implies,, 
although framed to keep out of the Colony dangeroxis characters, is 
being used mainly to prevent British Indians from entering the 
Transvaal. The working of the law has always been harsh and 
oppressive, and this in spite of the desire of the Chief Secretary for 
permits that it should not be so. He has to receive instructions 
from the Colonial Office so that the harsh working is due, not to 
the chief officer in charge of the Department but to the system 
under which it is being worked- (a) There ai’e still hundreds of 
refugees waiting to come. (5) Boys with their parents or with- 
out are required to take out permits, (c) Men with old £3 registra- 
tions coming Into the country without permits are, though reffigees, 
being sent away and required to make formal application, (d) Even 
wives of Transvaal residents are expected to take out permits If 
they are alone and to pay £3 registration whether with or without 
their husbands. (Correspondence is now going on between the 
Government and the British Indian Association on the point.) (c) 
Children under sixteen, if it cannot be proved that their parents 
are dead, or are residents of die Transvaal, are being sent away or 
are refused permits in spite of the fact that they may be supported 
by their relatives who are their guardian and who are residing in 
the Transvaal, (f) No non-refugee British Indians are allowed to 
enter the Colony, no matter what their station may be In life. 
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(The last pvohibitloa causes sei'ioas incv^iivL'nieuce fo the c.sf:ab]is}i&i^ 
merchants who, by reason thereof, are prevented from drawinc;’ 
upon India for coufideatial managers or clerko ) 

In spite of the declarations ot her late MfijestyV.. .riinisters, 
and assurances of relief after the estHblisdittient of civil Uovorrj- 
ment, this law remains on the statute-book and is being fuL\y 
enforced though juany laws, wliich were considereii to he ir 
■ con£ict with the British constitution, wore repealed ns soon nf. 
British authority was proclaimed in the TVaiisvaal. Law‘'>otl88h 
is insulting to British ludi-sts and was accepted totally linder 
misapprehension. It imposes the following rt strictio'’ a on Indians: 
(a) It prevents them from enjoying burgv.r rights. (//) Ir prohibit-, 
ownei’ship of fixed property except in atreots, wards, or location!* 
set apart for the rosidence of Indians, (c) It contemplates compul- 
sory segregation in locations ol British Indians for purpcjse*, 
of sanitation. And (d) it imposes a levy of £S on every India o 
who may enter the Colony for purposes of trade or the like. 

KEFOKMED ADMINTSTRATTON OP OKOTNANCi; 

It is respectfully submitted on behalf of the British Indiai. 
Association that the Peace Preservation Ordinance should » be so 
adminfvStered that (a) it should facilitate the entry of all refugees 
without delay. (I/) Children under sixteen should be e.xempt fron; 
any restriction wiiataoever if they have their parents or supporters 
with them, (o) Female relatives of British Indians should be 
entirely free from interference or restriction as to the rights or. 
entry. Aud (d) a limited number of Indians, though not refugees, 
should, on the application ot reaidejit traders who ntay sati.sty the 
Permit Offi<ier tliat they require the services of siich men, be 
granted penults for residence during the period of their contract of 
service. {<?) Indians with educational attainment should be allowed 
to enter the Colony on application. 

BEPEAn OP COLOUR LEOrSLATIO^N 

Both the Law of 1885 and the Peace Pre.sejwati«m Ordinan. i' 
and all other colour legislation aftecting British Indians .snould l 
repealed so soon as possible and they should be assurod as to — 

(a) Their right to own landed property. ?>) To live where they 
like subject to the general sanitary laws ot the Colony, (c) Exemp- 
tion from any special payment, (d) And g<tnerally freedom from 
special legislation and enjoyment of civil rights and liberty in tin- 
same manner and to the same extent as thu othor Colonists. 

SUBSTITUTES SUOl.ES'rEU 

Though the British Indian Association does not share the fearot 
the European inhabitants that an unrestricted immigration from 
India will swamp the latter, as an earnest ot its intention to work 
7n harmony with them and to conciliate them, It has all along sub- 
mitted that; («) The Peace Preservation Ordinance should be 
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replaced by an immigration law of a general character on the Cape 
or the Natal basis, provided that the educational test recognises the 
great Indian languages and that power be given to the G4')vornment 
to grant residential permits to such men as may be required for 
the wants of Indians who maybe themselves already established ir; 
business. (&) A Dealer’s Licenses Law of a general character 
may be passed, applicable to all sections of the community whereby 
the Town Councils or Local Boards could control the issue of new 
trade licenses subject to appeal to the Supreme Court to review llic 
doeisiofs of such Councils or Local Boards. Under such n law 
whilst the then existing licenses would be fully protected except 
when the premises licensed are not kept in a sanitary condition, aB 
new applicants would have to be approved of by the Town Councils 
of the Loral Boards, so that the increase ot licenses would he 
largely dependent upon the bodies above-named. 


Mr, GANDHI’S ADDRESS 

Before presenting the statement to Lord Selborne, Mr. Gandhi 
addressed Ills Excellency as follows : 

1 ’RKLIMINARY REPRESENTATIONS 

Before I deal with the atateineut I am to baud to yen:- 
Excelleucy, I have, b.^en asked to mention two n'a^t^l•» 
that have oceiirred during your recent tour through the 
Transvaal. Your Excelleney is reported to have said at 
Potchefsti’oom that no non-refugee Britifeh Indians 
would bo allowed to enter the Colony until the Represen- 
tafive As.^embly has considered the question next year ”, 
If the report is correct, it would, as I hope to show this 
afternoon, be a very grave injustice to the vested rights 
of the Indian community. At Ernjelo, your Excellency 
is reported to have user! the expression “ coolie store- 
keepers This expression has given very great offence 
to the British Indians in the Colony, but the British 
Indian Association has assured them that the expression 
has probably not been used by your- Excellency, or, if it 
has, your Excellency is incapable of giving thereby any 
intentional offence to British Indian store-keepers, 
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use of the wortl coolie ” lias caused a great deal of 
mischief in Natal. At one time it became so aerions that 
the then Justice, Sir Walter Wagg, had to intervene and 
to put down the use of that expression in connection with 
any but indentured Indiana, it having been imported into 
the Court of Justice. As your Excellency may be aware, 
it means “labourer” or “porter”. Used, therefore, in 
connection with traders, it is not only offensive hut a 
contradiction in terms. 

THE PEACE PRESERVATION ORDINANCE 

Coming to the statement that the British Indian Asso- 
ciation is submitting to your Excellency, I would take first 
•the Peace Preservation Ordinance. Soon after the 
Transvaal became part of the British Oomioioos, the 
services rendered during the war by the dhooly-bearers 
that came with Sir George White^ and those rendered by 
t^e Indian Ambulance Corps in Natal, were on many 
people’s lips. Sir George White spoke in glowing terms 
of the heroism of Parbhur Singh who, perched up in a 
tree, never once failed to ring the gong as a notice to the 
inhabitants each time the Boer gun was fired from the 
Umbulwana Hill. General Bullcr’s despatches praising 
the work of the corps were just out and fhe administra- 
tion was in the hands of the military officers wlio knew 
the Indians. The first batch of refugees, therefore, who 
were waiting at the ports, entered the country without 
any difficulty, but the civilian population becaint*- alarmed 
and called for the restriction of the entry of even the 
refugees. The result was tliat the country was dotted 
^th Asiatic of&eers . and from that time up to-day the 
Indian community has known no rest ; whereas aliens, in 
#ery sense of the term as a nile got their permits at the 
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ports on application there and then ; the Indian, even 
though a refagee, had to write to the supervisors of 
Asiatics who had to refer the application to the Colonial 
Office before permits were issued. The process took a 
very long time from two to six months and even one- 
year and more and then, too, the Colonial Office had 
laid down a rule that only so many permits should be 
issued to British Indian refugees per week. The result 
of this mode of operation was that corruption became 
rampant and there grew up a gang of permit- agents who- 
simply fleeced innocent refugees, and it was a matter of 
notoriety that each refugee who wanted to enter the 
Transvaal had to spend from £l5 to £30 or more. The 
matter came to the notice of the British Indian Association, 
repeated representations were made and ultimately 
the Asiatic offices were wiped out. The mode of grant- 
ing permits was however unfortunately still kept up,, 
and the Chief Secretary for Permits has been always 
subject to instruction from the Colonial Office. Thus 
the Peace Preservation Ordinance, which was intended 
to apply to dangerous characters and political offenders 
under the influence of the Colonial Office, had become an 
Indian Immigration Restriction Law as it remains to 
this day. Under the present regime, too, therefore it is 
a most difficult matter for even bona fde refugees to get 
permits, and it is only in rare cases that it is possible to 
get them except after a delay of months. Every one, 
no matter what his status may be, has to make an appli- 
cation on a special form, give two references and put 
his thumb impression upon the form. The matter is 
then investigated and the permit is granted. As if this 
were not enough owing to the charges made by Mr. 
Loveday and his friends, the Chief Secretary for Permita 
$ 
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received instructions to insist an European references. 
This was tantamount to the denial of the right of British 
Indian refugees to enter the country. It would be hard 
to find twenty Indians who would be known to respectable 
Europeans by name as well as .‘ippearance. The British 
Indian Association had to correspond with the Government 
and in the meantime the issue ot permits w'as suspended, 
and it has been only lately realised that the insisting upon 
European reference was a serious injustice. 

THE ENTRY OF CHILDREN 

But still the difficulties, apart froni the necessity for 
European references, are there. Male children under 
sixteen years of age are now called upon to take »)ut permits 
before they can enter the OoIod}^ so that it has been not 
an uncommon experience for little children of ten years of 
age and under to be. torn aw^ay from their parents at the 
border towns. Why such a rule has been imposed we fail 
to understand. 

The High Commissioner ; Have you ever knowm a 
case where the parents have stated beforehand that they 
have children and which children have been refused 
permission to come in ? 

Mr. Gandhi : Tes ; and the parents have been 
obliged to make affidavits befor*: the children have been 
allowed to come in. 

If the parents have the right to enter, so far as I 
aware, every civilised country has admitted th€>. right 
of minor children also to enter with them and, in any 
case, children under sixteen years, if they cannot prove 
their parents are dead, or that their parents have been 
resident in the Transvaal before the war, are not allowed 
to enter or remain in the Colony. This is a very serious 
matter. As your Excellency is aware, the ‘‘Joint-family” 
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aystem prevails all over Inrlia^ Brothers and sisters and 
their children live under the same roof from generation to 
generation, and the eldest member iu the family is 
nominally, as well as in reality, thv sripporter and the 
bread-earner. There is, therefore, nothing unusual in 
Indians bringing the children of their j e'latives into the 
country, and it is submitted that it will be a very serious 
injustice if such children who have hitherto been left 
unmolested are either deported from the Colony or 
prevented from entering the Colony, The Government, 
again, intend to require the female relatives of resident 
Indians also to be registered in the same manner as the 
males. The Britisli Indian Associatit)L< has sent an 
emphatic protest against any such measure and has even 
submitted that it would be prepared to fight the question in 
a court of law as, according to the advice given to it, wives 
of resident Indians are not required to tahe out registration 
certificates and pay £3. 

THE ENTRY OF SPECIAL CLERKS, ETC. 

No new permits are granted by the Government, no 
matter how necessary it may be in certain cases. We 
were all extremely pleased to read in the papers yotfcr 
Excellency’s emphatic declaration that the vested interests 
of the Indians who are already settled in the country 
should not be disturbed or touched. There are merchants 
who ha/e constantly to draw upon India for confidential 
clerks in order to enable them to cany on their business. 
It is not easy to pick out reliable men from the resident 
population. That is the experience of merchants aU 
over and belonging to all communities. If, therefore, 
new Indians are absolutely shut out of the epuntry until the 
establishment of representative government, it will seriousl;^ 
interfere with these vested interests and, in any case, It 
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difficult to see why men attainments and education, 
whether they be refugees orfcot, should not be able to have 
their permits on application. And, in spite of all these 
hardships, our anti-Indian friends are never tired of sayings 
the country is flooded with British tudiaas who were never 
in the Transvaal. They have made a point of saying 
that every Indian who was before in the country was 
registered. I hardly think it is necessary for me to dilate 
upon this matter, as your Excellency has been told that all 
the facts with reference to this charge are wrong, but I 
may be pavdoaed for referring your Excellency to a case 
that happened in 1893. Shire and Dumat were large 
contractors of labour. They brought into the country at 
one time 800 Indian labourers. How many more they 
brought I do not kno^\^ The then State Attorney insisted 
that they should take out registration certiflcates and pay 
£3 each. Shire and Dumat tested the matter in the High 
Court and the then Chief Justice, Kotsse, held that these 
men were not, in the terms of the law, called upon to pay 
£ 3, as they did not enter for “ purposes of trade ” and 
that he could not help the Government even if the 
men, after the contract was over, subseauently remained 
in the country. That is only one instance which cannot 
be gainsaid, in which hundreds of Indians remained in 
the country without paying £3 each. The British Indian 
Associauon has always submitted and that from personal 
experience, that hundreds of Indians who did not take out 
trade licences, remained in the country without ever 
registering themselves and jiaying £3. 

BAEAARS AND LOCATIONS 

Coming to Law 3 of 1885, it has been often urged 
that Indians, after the establishment of British Govern- 
ment in this country, have received relief with reference 
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to trade licensee. Nothing, however, can be farther from 
the truth. Before the war, we were able to trade any- 
where we liked as against tender of \»ayment for licence 
money. The long arm of the British G-overnment was 
then strong enough to protect us, and up to the very 
eve of the war, in spite of the constant threats of the then 
Government prosecute British Indians who were trading, 
no action was taken. It is true that now, owing to the 
decision of the Supreme Court, Indian trade is unfettered 
but that is in spite of the Goverament. Up to the very 
last moment the Government declined to come to the 
rescue and a notice was published called the Bazaars 
Notice ”, which stated that, after a certain date, every 
Indian who did not hold a licence to trade at the outbreak 
of war outside locations, would be expected not only 
to remove to locations but to trade there also. After 
the notice was published locatlonr were established in 
almost every town, and when every eftbrt to get justice 
at the hands of the Government was exhausted, as a last 
resort it was decided to test ilic matter in a court 
of law. The virhole of the Government machinery 
was then set in motion against us. Before the war a 
similar case was fought, and tJie British Government 
aided the Indians to seek an interpretation of the law 
which we have how received from the present Supreme 
Court. After the establishment of the British Govern- 
ment, all these forces were against us. It is a cruel 
irony of fate, and there is no use disguising the fact that 
we have felt it most keenly and this, I may state, as 
has now transpired, in spite of the fact that the then 
Attorney-General told the G-overnment that the inter- 
pretation they sought to place upon the law was bad, 
that, if it went to the Supreme Court, the matter would. 
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be decided in feow of British Indians. If, therefore, 
British Indians have not been sent to locations and are 
free to trade anywhere they like and to live where they 
like — as I say, it :s because it is notwithstanding the 
intentions of the €rovernment to the contrary. In every 
instance, Law :• cf 1885 has been, so far as the Indians 
are concerned, cnost strictly interpreted against ns and 
we have not been allowed advantage of any loopholes 
that are left in tt in our favour. For instance, British 
Indians are not debarred from owning landed property 
in “ streets, wards, locations that may be set apart ” 
by the Governroent. The Government have resolutely 
declined to consider the words streets and wards ” and 
have simply clung to the word locations and these 
locations, too, have been established miles away. We 
have pleaded hard, saying that the Government have the 
power to give us the right to ownership of land in streets 
and wards, that they should make use of that power in 
our favour, but the plea has been in vain. Even land 
which is being used for religious purposes, the Govern- 
nient would not transfer in the names of the trustees as 
in Johannesburg, Heidelburg, Pretoria and Potchefstroom, 
although the mosque premises are good in every respect 
from a sanitary standpoint. It is time, we therefore 
submit, that some relief was granted to ns while new 
legislation is under consideration. 

OliASS EEGtSJbATION 

As to the new legislation to replace Law 3 of 1885, 
the despatch drawn by Sir Arthur Lawley has caused us 
a very great deal of pain. It Insists on legislation affect- 
ing British Indians ^ Asiatics as such. It also insists 
•on the principle of compulsory segregation, both of which 
are in conflict mth the repeated assurances given tq 
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British Indians. Sir Arthur Lawley, I wish to say with 
the greatest deference, has allowed himself to be led 
astray by what he saw in Natah Natal has been held up 
as an example of what the Transvaal would be, but the 
responsible politicians in Natal have always admitted that 
Indians have been tiie saving of the Colony. Sir James 
Hulett stated bolore tiio Native , Affairs Ooinmission that 
the Indian, even as a trader, was a desirable citizen 
and formed a better link between the white wholesale 
merchant and the native. Sir Arthur Lawley had also 
stated that, even if promises were made to British 
Indians, they were made in ignorance of the facts as 
they DOW are, and therefore it would be a greater duty 
to break them than to carry them out. With the 
greatest deference, I venture to submit that this is a 
wrong view to take, of the promises. We are not dealing 
with promises that were made fifty years ago, though we 
undoubtedly rely upon the Proclamation of 1858 as 
our Magna Charta”. That proclamation has been 
reaflfirmed more than once. Viceroy after Viceroy haa 
stated emphatically that it was a promise acted upon. 
At the Conference of the Colonial Premiers, Mr, Cham* 
berlain laid down the. same doctrine and told the 
Premiers that no legislation affecting British Indians as 
such would be countenanced by Her late Majesty’s 
Government, that it would be putting an affront quite 
unnecessarily on millions of the loyal subjects of the 
Crown, and that, therefore, the legislation that was passed^ 
could only be ot a general character. It was for that 
reason tliat the first Immigration Restriction Act of 
Australia was vetoed. It was for the same reason that the 
first Natal Franchise Act was vetoed, and it was for tha 
same reason that the Colony of Natal, after submitting > 
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draft bill applicable to Asiatics as such, had to draft 
another measure. There are matters, not of years gone 
by, but of recent years. It cannot be said that there are 
to-day any new facts that have come to light to change all 
this. Indeed, even immediately before the war, declara- 
tions were made by Ministers that one of the reasons was 
to protect the rights of British Indians. Lastly, but not 
least, your Excellency, too, gave expression to similar 
Sentiments on the eve of the war. Though, therefore, the 
manner in which Sir Arthur Lawley has approached the 
i][aestioa is, in our humble opinion, very unjust and incon- 
sistent with the British traditions, we, in order to show 
that we wish to co-operate with the white colonists, have 
submitted that, even though no such law existed before, 
•there may now be an Immigration Act after the basis of 
the Cape or Natal, except that, as to the educational 
•test, the great Indian languages should be recognised 
■and that the already established British Indian merchants 
should have facilities afforded to them for importing tem- 
porarily men whom they may require in their businesses. 
That will at once do away with the fear of what has 
been termed an Asiatic invasion. We have also sub- 
mitted that with reference to trade licences which have 
caused so much grumbling, the power should be given 
to the Local Boards or Town Councils to regulate the 
issue of any new licence subject to the control of the 
Supreme Court. All the existing licences should be 
taken out of the operation of any such statute, because 
they represent vested interests. We feel that, if those 
two measures were passed, and Law 3 of 1885 were 
repealed, some measure and only some measure of 
justice would be done to Indians. We submit that we 
ought to have perfect freedom of owning landed property 
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and of living where we like nndei' the general nannicipal 
regalatioas as to sanitation and appearance of buildings, 
and during the time that the legislation is being formed, 
the Peace Preservation Ordinance should be regulated in 
accordance with the spirit o£ such regulation, and liberal 
interpretation should be placed upon Law 3 of 1885. 
It seems to me to be foreign to the nature of the British 
Constitution as I have been taught from my childhood, 
and it is difficult for my countrymen to understand that, 
under the British flag which protects aliens, its own 
subjects should be debarred from bolding a foot of landed 
property so long as good use is made ot it. Under the 
conditions, therefore, submitted by the Association, it ought 
to be possible for the Government to free the Statute Book 
of the Colony from legislation that necessarily insults 
British Indians. I do not wish to touch on such questions 
as footpath regulations when we have to consider the 
question of bread and batter and life and death. What 
we want is not political power ; but we do wish to live 
side by side with other British subjects in peace and 
amity, and with dignity and self-respect. We, therefore, 
leel that the moment His Majesty^s Government decide to 
pass legislation diflerentiating between class and class, 
there would be an end to that freedom which we have 
learned to cherish as a priceless heritage of living under 
the British Grown. 
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The deputotion to the Earl of Selbornei High Commissioner in 
South Africa, having failed in its efforts to obtain redress, the 
Indians led bj Mr. Qandhi organised an agitation in England and 
succeeded in enlisting the sympathy of many Englishmen in the 
cause of the South Alrlcan Indians. An influential Committee with 
Lord Ampthill as President, Sir M. M. Bhownaggree as Executive 
Chairman and Mr. Ritoh as Secretary, was formed to guard over 
Indian interests and a deputation from among the leading 
sympathisers of the cause of British Indians in South Africa was 
organised to wait on the Earl of Elgin, the Colonial Secretary. 
The deputation which consisted of Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
Mr. H. O. Ally, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, Sir Lepel QiifSn, Mr. J. D. Rees, 
O.Z.B., M.P., Sir Geoi^ Blrdwood, k.o.s.i., Sir Henry 
Cotton, X.C.S.Z., U.P., Mr. Dadabhai Naorojl, Sir M* M. Bbownag- 
gree, Mr. Amir All, Mr. Harold Cox, ic.p., and Mr. 

Thornton, c.s.x., waited on Lord Elgin, on Thursday, November 8, 
1906, at the Colonial Office. Lord Elgin began by saying that his 
sentiments would all be in favour of doing anything be could for 
the interest of British Indians. Sir Lepel Griffin having introduced 
the delegates In a neat little speech, Mr* Gandhi, as one ot the 
two delegates from South Africa, spoke as follows : 

Both Mr. Ally and I are very much obliged to your 
Lordship for giving us the opportunity of placing the 
British Indian position before you. Supported though 
we are by distinguished Anglo-Indian friends and othei'S, 
I feel that the task before Mr. Ally and myself is veiy 
difficult, because your Lordship, in reply to the cablegram 
sent to you through Lord Selborne, after the great 
Indian Mass Meeting in Johannesburg, was pleased to 
inform the British Indian Association that, although you 
would be pleased to give us every opportunity of* stating 
onr case, no good purpose was likely to be served, as 
your Lordsbip had approved of the principle of the 
Ordinance, in that it gave some measure of relief to the 
British Indian community, though not as much as His 
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Majesty^s Government would desire. We, wlio are the 
men on the spot, and who are affected by the Ordioance 
'n q^uestion, have ventured to think otherwise. Wa have 
telt that this Ordinance does not give us any relief what- 
soever. [t is a measure which places British Indians in 
1. far worse position than before, and makes the lot of 
the British Indian well-nigh intolerable. Under the 
Ordinance, the British Indian is assumed to be a 
criminal. If a stranger, not knowing the circumstances 
of the TVausvaal, were to read the Ordinance, he would 
have no hesitation in coming to the conclusion that an 
Ordinance of that nature, which carries so many penalties, 
and wounds the British Indian community on all sides, 
must only apply to thieves or a gang of robbers. I 
ventoi’e, therefore, to think that, although Sir Le.pel 
Griffin has used strong language in connection with the 
Ordinance, he has not at all exaggerated, but every word 
of it is justified. At the same time I beg to state that 
the Ordinance, as amended, does not apply to British 
Indian females. The Draft Ordinance undoubtedly 
applied to females also, but owing to the very strong 
protest made by the British Indian Association, and by 
Mr. Ally separately, as Chairman of the Hamidia Islamic 
Society, pointing out the great violence that would have 
been done to female sanctity, if I may say so, the 
Ordinance was amended so as to take females out of its 
operation* But it applies to all adult males and even to 
childreu, in that the parents or guardians have to take 
out registration certificates for their children or wards, 
as the case may be. 

It is a fundamental maxim of the British law that 
every one is presumed to be innocent until be is found 
guilty, but the Ordinance reverses the process, brands. 
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every Indian as guilty and leaves no room for him Uo 
prove his innocence. There is absolutely nothing proved 
against us, and yet every British Indian, no matter what 
his status is, is to be- condemned as guilty, and not 
treated as an innocent man. My Lord, an Ordinance oi 
this nature it is not possible for British Indians fo 
reconcile themselves to. I do not know that such an 
Ordinance is applicable to tree British subjects in any 
parts of His Majesty’s Dominions. 

Moreover, what the Transvaal thinks to-day, the other 
Colonies thinks to-morrow. When Lord Milner sprang 
bis Bazaar Notice on British Indians, the whole of South 
Africa rang with the idea. The term “ bazaar ” is a 
misnomer 5 it has been really applied to locations where 
trade is utterly impossible. However, a proposal was 
seriously made, after a Bazaar Notice by the then 
Mayor of Durban, Mr, Ellis Brown, that Indians should 
be relegated to bazaars. There is not the slightest 
reason why this Ordinance also, if it ever becomes law, 
should not be copied by the other parts of South Africa. 
The position to-day in Natal is that even indentured 
Indians are not required to carry passes as contemplated 
by the Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance ; nor are 
there any penalties attached to the non-carrying oi 
passes as are defined in the Ordinance under discus- 
sion. We have already shown in our humble repre- 
sentation that j no relief has been granted by this 
Ordinance, because the remission of the £3 fee referred 
to by Mr, Duncan is quite illusory, because all we British 
Indians resident in the Transvaal, who are obliged to 
pay £3 under Law 8 of 1885, and those who, under 
Lord Selbome’s promises are likely to be allowed to 
re-enter the Transvaal, have paid the £3 already. 
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The authority to issue temporary permits is also 
siperfluous, in that the Government have already exercised 
the power, and there are to-day in the Transvaal 
several Indians in possession of temporary permits. They 
are liable to be expelled from the Colony on the expiry 
rf their permits. 

The relief under the Lic^uor-Ordinance is, British 
Indians feel, a wanton insult. So much was thus recog- 
nised by the local Government that they immediately 
assured the Indians that it was not intended for British 
Indians at all but for somebody else. We have no 
connection with anybody else and we have always 
endeavoured to show that the British Indians ought to 
b© treated as British subjects and ought not to be 
included with the general body of Asiatics with respect 
to whom there may be a need for some restrictions which 
ought not to apply to British Indians as British subjects. 

There remains one more sentiment, that is, in connec- 
tion with the land owned by tlie late Aboobaker. The 
land should belong to the heirs by right, but under the 
interpretation reluctantly put upon it by the Supreme 
Court that it is only individual in character and does not 
t^'iiuch the community, the land cannot be transmitted to 
the heirs. The Ordinance is intended to rectify the error, 
but as I had the honour to represent the heirs, I ventured 
to think that even they would not consent to pay for 
getting this relief at the price, in the nature of the 
Ordinance for British Indians j and certainly the Indian 
community can never exchange for the relief given to the 
heirs of the land of Aboobaker an Ordinance of this 
nature, which requires them to pay so great a price for 
what is really their own. So that under the Ordinance, 
in that respect again, there is absolutely no relief. As- 
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I said before, we shall bo under the Ordinance branded 
as criminals. 

My Lord, the existing legislation is severe enough. 
I hold in my hands returns from the Court of the Magis- 
trate at Volksrust. Over 150 successful prosecutions of 
Indians attempting to enter the Transvaal have takeL 
place during the years 1905 and 1906. All these prose- 
cutions, I venture to say, are by no means just. I venture 
to believe that, if these prosecutions were gone into, yov; 
would see that some of them were absolutely groundless. 

So far as the question of identification is concerned, 

- the present laws are quite enough. I produce to youy 
Lordship the Registration Certificate held by me, and jt 
will show how complete it is to establish identification. 
The present law can hardly bo called an amendment. J 
produce before your Lordship a registration receipt held! 

‘ by my colleague, Mr. Ally, from the J'ransvaal Govern- 
ment. Your Lordship will see that it is merely a feceip; 
for £3. 'rhe registration under the present Ordinance 
is of a different type. When Lord Milner wished to 
enforce Law 3 of 1886, he suggested new registration. 
We protested against it, but on his strong advice, 
as a voluntary act, we allowed ourselves to bo newly 
registered ; and hence the form produced before your 
Lordship. At the time the registration was undertaken, 
Lord Milner stated emphatically that it was a measure 
ence for all, and that it would form a complete title to 
residence by those who bold such registration certificates. 
Is all this now to be undone ? 

Your Lordship is doubtless aware of the Puuia case, 
wherein a poor Indian woman in the company of her 
husband was tom away firom her husband and was 
ordered by the Magistrate to leave the country within 
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seven hours. Fortunately, relief was granted in the end 
as the ijs utter was taken up in time. A boy under 
eleven years was also arrested and sentenced to pay a 
dne of £30 or to go to gaol for three months and at the 
end of it Co leave the country. In this ease, again, the 
Supreme Court has been able to grant justice. The con- 
viction was pronounced to be wholly bad, and Sir James 
Eose-Iunes stated that the Administration would bring 
upon itself ridicule and contempt if such a policy 
pursued. It the existing legislation is strong enough and 
severe enough to thus prosecute British Indians, is it not 
enough to keep out of the colony British Indians who may 
attempt fraitdulently to enter it ? 

It has been stated that the reason for passing the 
Ordinance is, that there is an unauthorised influx oi 
British Indians into the Transvaal on a wholesale scale, 
and that there is an attempt on the part of the Indian 
community to introduce Indians in such a manner. The 
last charge has been, times without number, repudiated 
by the luviian community, and the makers of the charge 
have been challenged to prove their statement. Tlie first 
statement has also been denied. 

I ought to mention one thing also ; that is, the fourth 
resolution that was passed at the British Indian Mass 
Meeting. It was passed by the meeting solemnly, 
prayerfully, and in all humility, and the whole of that 
great meeting decided by that resolution that, if this 
Ordinance ever came to be enforced and we did not get 
relief, the British Indians rather than submit to the 
great degradation involved in it would go to gaol, such 
was the intensity of the feeling aroused by the Ordinance. 
We have hitherto suffered much in the Transvaal and ia 
other parts of South Africa ; but the hardship has been 
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tolerable 5 we have not considered it necessary to travel 
6,000 miles to plaeo the position before the Imperial 
Government, But the straining .point has been reached 
by the Ordinance, and we felt that we shordd in all 
humility exhaust every resource even to the extent of 
sending a deputation to wait on your Lordship. 

The least therefore that, in my humble opinion, 
is due to the British Indian community, is to appoint a 
Commission as suggested in the humble representation 
submitted to your Lordship. It is a time-honoured 
British custom that, whenever an important principle is. 
involved, a Commission is appointed before a step is 
taken. The question of Alien Immigration into the 
United Kingdom is a parallel case. Chaises somewhat 
similar to the charges against the Indian community 
were mad,e against the aliens who enter the United 
Kingdom. There was also the question of adequacy 
of the existing legislation and the necessity for further 
legislation. All these three points were referred to a 
Commission before any step was taken. I therefore 
venture to think that a Commission should be appointed 
and the whole question threshed out before any drastic 
measures are taken. 

I ventui'e therefore to hope that your Lordship will 
see your way to grant this small measure of relief to the 
British Indian community. 
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Mr. Oaadlii’s appeal to Lord Ellgia and the efforts of the British 
Committee in London were snccesstul only to the extent of secar> 
Ing from Lord El^tn a declaration that the ordinance would be hong^ 
np until the matter had received the consideration of the Transvaal 
Parliament that was shortly to come into being. A constitutional 
Government was soon after formed In the Transvaal and the new 
measure received the Royal Assent and became Law. The Indian 
community in Transvaal, seeing that their efforts were all in vain, 
determined to fight and risk the consequences of disobedience in 
accordance with the resolution passed at a vast mass meeting of 
some 3,000 British Indians held at the Empire Theatre, 
Johannesburg. 

On the 26th December 1907, the Royal Assent to the Immigra* 
tion Act was announced and simultaneously came the news that a 
number of the leaders of the two Asiatic communities were 
warned to appear before the Magistrate to show cause why, having 
failed to apply for registration, as required by the law, they should 
not be ordered to leave the Transvaal. They were directed to 
leave the Colony within a given period, and failing to do so, they 
were sentenced to simple imprisonment for two months. Mr. 
Gandhi was one of those arrested and brought to trial. 

In Christmas week of 1907, Mr. Gandhi received a telephone 
message from Mr. H. P. D. Papenfue, Acting Commissioner of 
Police for the Transvaal, asking him to call at Marlborough House'' 
Upon arriving there, he was informed that the arrests had been, 
ordered of bimself and 26 others. 

The following account of the proceedings In Court Is taken 
front the Indicm Opinion : 

Mr. Gandbi gave bis word that all would appear 
before the respective magistrates at 10 A.M. next day and 
the Commissioner accepted this guarantee. Next morning 
when he attended at the British Criminal Court, he was 
ashed by the Superintendent whether he held duly issued 
registration certificates under Uaw 2 of 1907 and upoa 
receiving replies in the negative, he was primiptly arrested- 
and charged under Section 8 sub-Section 2 of Act 2 of 
4 
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1907, in that he was in the Transvaal without a registra- 
tion certificate issued under the Act. The Court was 
crowded to excess and it seemed as if at one time the 
barrier would be overthrown. 

Mr. D. J. Shurman prosecuted on behalf of the Crown. 

Mr. G-aodhi pleaded guilty. 

Superintendent Vernon gave evidence as to the arrest. 

Mr. Gandhi asked no questions but went into the 
box prepared to make a statement. He said what h^^ was 
about to state was not evidence but he hoped the Court 
would grant him indulgence to make a short explanation 
seeing that he was an officer of that Court. He wished 
to say why he had not submitted to this. 

Mr. Jordan (Magistrate) ; I don’t think that lias any- 
thing to do with it. The law w there, and you have 
disobeyed it. I do not want any political speeches made. 

lV£r. Gandhi : 1 do not want to make any political 
speeches. 

Mr. Jordan ; The question is, have you registered or 
not ? If you have not registered there is an end of the 
ease. If you have any explanation to ofFcr as regards the 
order I am going to make that is another story, 'rhere 
is the law which has been passed by the Transvaal 
Legislature and sanctioned by the Imperial Government. 
All I have to do and all I can do is to a<lininister that 
law as it stands. 

Mr. Gandhi : I do not wish to give any evidence in 
extenuation and I know that legally I cannot give 
evidence at all. 

Mr. Jordan : All I have to deal with is legal evidence. 
What you want to say, I suppose, is that you do not 
approve of the law and you conscientiously resist it. 

Mr. Gandhi : That is perfectly true. 
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Mr. Jordan ; I will take the evidence if yon say you 
conscientiously object. 

Mr. G-andhi was proceeding to state when he came 
to the Transvaal and the fact that be was Secretary to 
the British Indian Association when Mr. Jordan said he 
did not see how that affected the case. 

Mr. Gandhi : I said that before and I simply asked 
the indulgence of the Court for five minciteB. 

Mr. Jordan : I don^t think this is a case in which 
the Court should grant any indulgence ; yoti have defied 
the law. 

Mr. Gandhi : Very well, Sir, then I have nothing 
more to say. 

The Magistrate then ordered Mr. Gandhi to leave 
the country in 48 hours. 
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On the lltli January 1908 Mr. GandM appeared before the 
Court and he pleaded guilty to the charge of disobeying the ordai' 
pf the Court to leave the CoJouy within 48 hours. 

Mr. Gandhi asked leave to make a short statement 
and having obtained it, he said he thought there should 
be distinction made betwe»ia las ease and those who were 
to follow. He had just received a message from Pretoria 
stating that his compatriots bad been tried there and had 
been sentenced to three months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour, and they had been fined a heavy amount in lieu 
of payment of which they w'ould receive a further period 
of three months’ hard labour. If these men had committed 
an offence, he had committed a greater offence, and he 
asked the Magistrate to impose upon him the heaviest 
penalty. 

Mr. Jordan : You asked for the heaviest penalty 
wbieb the law authorised ? 

Mr. Gandhi : Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Jordan*. I must say I do not feel inclined to 
accede to your request of passing the heaviest sentence 
which is six months’ hai-d labour with a fine of £500. 
That appears to me to he totally out of proportion to the 
offence which you have <.ommitted. The ^ offence practi- 
cally is contempt of Court in having disobeyed the order 
of December 28, 1907. This is more or less a political 
offence, and if it had not been for the political defiance 
set to the law, I should have thought it niy duty to pass 
the lowest sentence which I am authorised by the Act. 
Under the circumstance, I think « fair sentence to meet 
the ease would be two months’ imprisonment without 
hard labour. 

Mr. Gandhi was then removed in custody. 
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As a restiit of negotiations^ General Smuts suspended the 
operation of the Act and agreed to accept voluntary re-registration 
promising at the same time to introduce repealing legislation 
in the nest Session of Parliament provided that voluntary re- 
registration had been satisfactorily effected. True to his promise. 
Mi. Gandhi took to voluntary re-registration and began advising 
his countrymen to do so- 

One morning in February 1908, when Mr. Gandhi set out to 
fulfil his pledge to the Transvaal Government that he would 
undertake voluntary registration, he was attacked by a sm^ 
section of the Passive Resisters who imagined that Mr. Ganohl 
was playing the coward and betraying Iiis trust Though bleeding 
profusely he refused to seek police protection against his^ own 
countrymen and would not permit the doctor to stitch up his laoe 
beiore completing the form of application for voluntary registoation. 
That same day, though tossing with fever, he issued the following 
nanifesto from bis sick-bed : 

Those who have committed the act did not know what 
they were doing. They thought that I was doing what wa« 
wrong. They have had their redress in the only manner 
they know. I, therefore, refjuest that no steps be taken 
against them. 

Seeing that the assault was committed by a 
Mabomedan or Mahomedans, the Hindus might probably 
feel hurt. If so, they would put themselves in the wrong 
before the world and their Maker. Rather let the blood 
spilt to-day cement the two communities indissolubly—" 
such is my heartfelt prayer. May Grod grant it ! . . . • 
The spirit of passive resistance rightly understood should 
make the people fear none and nothing but God ^no 
cowardly fear, therefore, should deter the vast majority 
of sober-minded Indiaas from doing their duty. The 
protnise of repeal of the Act against voluntary registration 
having been given, it is the sacred duty of every true 
Indian to help the Government and the Colony to 
the uttermost. 
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Undisturbed in any way by tbe murderous attack on iilm^ 
Mr. Qandbl was able to secure toe voluntary re^stratiou of bis 
oountiymen by the middle of May, 1908. It waa now time for 
General Smuts to carry out bis promise to repeal the obnoxious Act- 
It was clear, however. General Smuts was determined to depart from 
bis promise and to “ break faith Immediate protests were made 
by both the British Indian and Chinese leaders to General Smuts, 
who, however, tailed to satisfy them, constantly evading the issue. 
Bln^ly he In^ted Mr. Gandhi to discuss the difficulty with him, 
and at the interview produced a draft bill to repeal the Act on 
condition that Mr. Gandhi, on ' behalf of the British Indian 
community, would consent to regard certain classes of Indians as 
prohibited emigrants, Including even those who could pass the most 
severe education test of the Immigration Act. Recognising at once 
that General Smuts* intention was to substitute for one piece of 
Insulting legislation an even more humiliating law, Mr. Gandhi 
indignantly refused to contemplate the suggestion and negotiations 
were abruptly broken offi The agitation was in full swing ; the 
lails became crowded as usual ; a deputation was sent to England to 
explain to the British public how General Smuts had brolcen faith 
and was playing with the liberty and the conscience of the 
Indian community. The following statement issued by Mr. Gandhi 
and Mr. Ha|l Habib on the 6th Nfovember 1909 in London gives an 
Itooount of the abortive negotiation made in England by Mr. Gandhi 
aud the British Gomnaittee there for redressing the wrongs of the 
Transvaal Indians ; 

The Transvaal British Indian Deputation arrived in 
Jjondon on the 10th day of July last. T'he enclosed 
Statement of the British Indian ease in that Colony was 
prepared immediately after the ^arrival in London of that 
deputation, but it was not issued as delicate negotiations, 
with a view to arriving at a ^uiet settlement^ were in 
progress. We have now learnt that these have proved 
abortive and that the position remains unchanged. It has, 
therefore, become necessary for us to inform the public aa 
k» how the matter stands and what the struggle of the^ 
British Indians in the Transvaal means, 
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Mr. Smuts, the present Colonial Secretary of the 
Transvaal, offers to repeal the Kegistration Ltaw around 
which the struggle has been raging for the last three years 
and to concede to a limited number of British Indians, 
other than former residents of the Transvaal, certificates 
of permanent residence. Were the object aimed at by the 
British Indians the admission into the Colony of a few 
more of their brethren, this concession would be material 
but the object they have had in view in agitating for the 
repeal of the law being to secure legal or theoretical 
equality in respect of immigration their purpose is, by 
the proposed maintenance of the legal disability, not 
advanced a step. We are not aware whether the above 
modification of the present law proposed by Mr. Smuts 
will take place irrespective of the continuance of the 
passive resistance at present being offex’ed by the British 
Indians of the Transvaal, but we are in a position to 
state that the proposed concession will not satisfy passive 
resisters. The struggle of the Indian community of that 
Colony was undertaken in order to obtain the removal 
of the stigma cast upon the whole of India by this 
legislation, which imports a racial and colour bar into the 
Immigration Laws of a British Colony for the first time 
in the history of Colonial legislation. The principle so laid 
down that British Indians may not enter the Transvaal 
because they are British Indians is a radical departure 
from traditional policy, is un-British and intolerable, and 
if that principle is accepted even tacitly by British Indians, 
we consider that they will be untrue to themselves, to 
the land of their birth, and to the JEmpire to which they 
belong. Nor is it the passive resisters in the Transvaal 
who, in a matter of this kind, have alone to be considered^ 
The whole of India is now awakened to a sense of the 
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insult that the Transvaal legislation offers to her, and we 
feel that the people here, at the heart of the Empire, 
cannot remain unmoved by this departure, s«> unprece- 
dented and so vital from Imperial traditions. Mr. Smuts’ 
proposal brings out the issue in the clearest manner 
possible. If we were fighting not for a principle hut for 
loaves and fishes, he would be prepared to throw them at 
us in the shape of residential permits for the small 
number of cultured British Indians tliat may be required 
for our wants, but because we insist upon the removal of 
the implied racial taint from the legislation of the 
Colony, he is not prepared to yield an inch. He would 
give us the husk without the kernel. He declines to 
remove the badge of inferiority but is ready to change 
the present rough-looking symbol for a nicely polished 
one. British Indiana, however, decline to be deluded. 
They may yield everything, occupy any position, but the 
badge must be removed first. We, therefore, trust that 
the public will not be misled, by the specious coucessions 
that are being offered, into the belief that British 
Indians, because they do not accept them, are unreasonable 
in their demands, that they are uncompromising and that, 
therefore, they do not deserve the sympathy and support 
of a common sense and practical public. In the final 
reply received by us from Lord Crewe, the following is 
the position that is taken up : 

Hia Lordship explained to you that Mr. Smuts was unable 
to accept the claim that Asiatics should be placed in a position 
of equality with Europeans In respect of right of entry or otherwise. 

Herein lies the crux. Legal ecjuality in respect of 
the right of entry, even though never a man does enter, is 
what British Indians have been fighting for, and according 
to the reports we have received from the 'rransvaal, is 
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what some of them at least will die for. The only 
possible justification for holding together the different 
communities of the Empire under the same sovereignly is 
the fact of elementary equality, and it is because the 
Transvaal legislation cuts at the very root of this principle 
that British Indians have offered a stubborn resistance. 

It would be contrary to fact to argue that no relief 
can be had in this matter because the Transvaal is a 
Self-Governing Colony, and because now South Africa 
has got its Union. The difficulty of the situation is due 
to a mistake committed at the centre of the Empire. The 
Imperial Government are party to the crime against the 
Imperial Constitution, They sanctioned when they need 
not have, and when it was their duty not to have sanctioned 
the legislation, in question. They are now undoubtedly 
most anxious to settle this troublesome matter. Lord 
Crewe has endeavoured to bring about a satisfactory 
result, but he is too late. Mr. Smuts, perhaps, very 
properly has reminded his Lordship of the fact that the 
legislation in question had received Imperial sanction, 
and that he should or could now be called updfe to 
retrace his steps, because the British Indians in the 
Transvaal had undertaken to disregard the legislation 
and to suffer the penalties of such disregard. His 
position as a politician and as an aspirant to high office 
in a white South Africa is unquestionable, but 
neither the British public nor the Indian public are 
interested in his position nor are they party to this crime 
of the Imperial Government. 

We may add that, during the last four months, 
arrests and imprisonments have gone on unabated. The 
leaders of the community continue to go to prison. The 
^severity of the prison regulations is maintained. The 
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prison, diet has been altered for the worse. Prominent^ 
medical men of Johannesburg have certified that the 
present dietary scale for Indian prisoners is deficient. 
The authorities, unlike tiieir action during last year, have 
ignored the religious scruples of Mahomedan prisoners 
and have refused to give facilities for observing tlie 
sacred annual fast which millions of Mahomedaua scrupul- 
ously undergo from year to year. Sixty passive 
resisters recently came out of the Pretoria gaol emaciated 
and weak. Their message to us is that, starved as they 
were, they are ready to be re-aiTested as soon as the 
Gf-overnment wish to lay their hands on them. The 
acting Ohairman of the British Indian Association has 
only just been arrested and sentenced to be imprisoned 
for three months with hard labour. This is his third 
term. He is a Mahomedan. A brave Parsi, a well- 
edncated man, was deported to Natal. He re-entered 
and is now undergoing six months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour. He is in gaol for the fifth time. A young 
Indian, an ex-volunteer sergeant, has also gone to gaol 
for the third time on the same terms as the Parsi. 
Wives of imprisoned British Indians and their children 
either take up baskets of fruit, hawk about and earn 
their living in order to support themselves or are being 
supported from contributions. Mr. Smuts, when he 
re^embarked for South Africa, said that lie Lad arrived at 
an understanding with Lord Crewe that would satisfy 
the large body of British Indians who were heartily sick 
of the agitation. His prophecy has been totally disproved 
by what has happened since. 
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The £3 tax was not the only disability of South African 
Indians. Among the various legal disabilities to which Indians 
were subjected, the most galling was the one concerning the 
introduction of the plural wives of Asiatics into the Transvaal. 
The law involved great hardship on the Muslims in particular. 
Mr. Gandhi urged on the Minister “ not for a general recognition of 
polygamy ”, but contended “ that, in continuation of the practice 
hitherto followed, existing plural wives of domiciled residents 
should be allowed to enter On this question, the following 
correspondence between Mr Gandhi and Mr. E. M. Gorges took 
place in fleptember 1913. In reply to Mr. Gorges' letter, 
Mr. Gandhi wrote on 22ad September: 

Dear Mr. Gorges, — am much obliged to yon for 
your letter of the 19fch instant regarding the marriage 
question, I hare not widened the original scope of 
my request. But I shall endeavour as clearly as 
possible to re-state the position. 

It is submitted that authority should be taken from 
Parliament during its next session to legalise monogamous 
marriages already solemnised or hereafter to be solemnised 
by Indian priests among Indians belonging to non- 
Christian denominations. Legislation bas become 
necessary only because the marriage clause in the new 
Aet was hastily worded without considering the full 
position. Unless the relief now sought is granted soon, 
the status of Indiau women married in South Africa is 
that of concubines and their children not lawful heirs of 
their parents. Such is, as I take it, the effect of the 
Searle judgment combined with the action of the Natal 
Master of the Supreme Court and the Gardiner judgment. 
I have asked for a promise of amelioration during the 
next session because 1 submit that the matter is one of^ 
urgency. With regard to polygamy, I have not asked^ 
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for legal recognition, but the admission under the. powers 
vested in the Minister of plural wives without the 
Government in any way recognising their legal status. 
The admission is to be restricted only to plural wives 
already married to Indians who may be found to be 
unquestionably domiciled in the Union. This at once 
restricts the scope of the Government’s generosity and 
enables them to know now how many such wives will have 
to be admitted. I have already submitted a plan as 
to how this can be brought about. 

In my humble opinion, the letter of the ItHh August 
1911 referred to in your communication, bears the 
interpretation I have placed upon it. The British 
Indian Association raised the question of polygamy and 
the above-mentioned letter containing the assurance was 
the reply. I suppose you know that plural wives have 
actually been admitted by the Immigration Officers and 
that polygamous unions are even registered on the 
Transvaal registration certificates. 

As doubts have arisen as to the meaning of the term 
“ monogamous marriage ”, I beg to record that the meaning 
that the community has placed upon it is, that a marriage 
is monogamous if a man is married to only ones woman, no 
matter under what religion and no matter whether such 
religion under given circumstances sanctions polygamy 
or not. 

I observe that paragraph 2 of your letter seems to 
suggest that my reply to your last wire did not, though it 
might have, covered the other points referred to therein. 
I purposely refrained from touching the other points as 
I felt that no scope was left open for me to do so. But if 
Genemal Smuts is still prepared to consider the other 
points, I shall be certainly prepared to make a further 
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submission. I cannot help feelingf that the unfortunate 
rupture has taken place on points very vital to the Indian 
eommunily but of little consequence to the Government 
or the dominant population of the Union. 

Pray alw''ays consider me to be one the least desirous 
to obstruct the Government and most anxious to serve it 
in so far as I can do so consistently with my duty to my 
countrymen. 


To this Mr. Gorges replied that the Minister after full consider- 
ation had asked him to say that it would not be possible for him to 
give any assurance that legislation on the lines indicated by him 
would be introduced at the next session. Mr. Gandhi thereupon 
replied on 28th September : 

Dear Mr. Gorges, — I do not know that I am justified 
in writing this letter to you but, as you have been 
personally solicitous about thf» non-revival of passive 
resistance and as, in the course of my conversations with 
you, I have so often told you that I have nothing to 
withhold from the Government, 1 may as well inform 
you of what is now going on. ..... 

The campaign has started in earnest. As you know, 
sixteen passive reaisters, including four women, are already 
serving three months’ imprisonment with hard labour. The 
resisters here were awaiting my arrival anil the activity 
here will commence almost immediately. 

I cannot help saying that the points on which the 
struggle has re-started are such that the Government 
might gracefully grant them to the community. But 
what T would like to impress upon the Government is 
the gravity of the step we are about to take. I know 
that it is fraught with danger. I know also that, 
onee taken, it may be difficult to control the spread of 
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tbe movement beyond the limite one may set. I knovv 
also what responsibility lies on my shoulders in advising 
such a momentous step, but I feel that it is not possible 
for me to refrain from advising a step which I consider 
to be necessary, to be of educational value and, in the 
-end, to be valuable both to the Indian community and 
to the State. This step consists in actively, persistently, 
and continuously asking those who are liable to pay the 
tax to decline to do so and to snffer the penalties 
for non-payment and, what is more important, in asking 
those who are now serving indenture and who will, there- 
fore, be liable to pay the £3 tax on completion of their 
indenture to strike work until the tax is withdrawn. I 
feel that, in view of Lord Ampthill’s declaration in the 
House of Lords, evidently with the approval of 
Mr. Gokbale, as to the definite promise made by the 
G-ovemment and repeated by Lord Gladstone, this advice 
to indentured Indians would be folly justified. That the 
tax has weighed most heavily upon the men I know from 
personal experience ; that the men resent it bitterly I 
also know from personal knowledge. But they have 
submitted to it more or less with quiet resignation, and 
I am loth to disturb their minds by any step that I might 
take or advise. Can 1 not even now, whilst in the midst 
of struggle, appeal to General Smuts and ask him to 
re-oonsider his decision on the points already submitted 
and on the question of the £3 tax and, whether this 
letter is favourably considered or not, may I anticipate the 
assurance that it will in no wise be taken to be a threat ? 



BEFORE THE COURT IN 1913 


While Mr. Gandhi was leading a deputation to England, 
another deputation led by Mr. Polak came to India to press the 
question of the repeal of the £3 tax. Then followed an agitation in 
England and India in 1910-19] 2 which compelled attention of the 
authorities. Mr. Gokhale subsequently visited South Africa and 
made special representations to the Union Ministers on this 
particular question and a definite undertaking was given to him ^at 
the tax would be repealed. For a time it appeared that settlement 
was possible. But General Smuts again evaded and the tension 
became more when in 1913 a measure was introduced into the Union 
Parliament exempting women only from its operation, Mr. Gandhi 
wired to Mr. Gokhale asking whether the promise of repeal was 
limited to women only. Mr. Gokhale replied that it applied to all 
who were afl:ected by the tax. Mr, Gandhi reminded the Union 
Government of the promise and asked for a definite undertaking 
to repeal it in 1914. The Union Government declined. It was then 
that Mr. Gandhi organised the great movement advising indentured 
Indians to suspend work till the tax was repealed. Under his lead 
the Indian labourers gathered in thousands and they passed mine 
after mine adding to their numbers. Then commenced the historic 
march into the Transvaal allowing themselves to be fireely arrested. 
The Government hoping to demoralise the Indiana issued a warrant 
to arrest Mr. Gandhi. 

Mr. Gandhi wag on the 11th November 1913 charged on three 
counts before the Kesident Magistrate, Mr. J. W. Cross, of Dundee, 
with inducing indentured immigrants to leave the Province. The 
Court was crowded with Indians and Europeans, Mr. W. Dalzell- 
Turnbull was specially instructed by the Attorney-General to 
appear for the prosecution, and Mr. J. W. Godfrey, Advocate, 
appeared for Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi pleaded guilty to the charges. 

Mr, Turnbull read the section and left the matter In the hands 
«f the Magistrate. 

Mr. Godfrey stated that he was under an obligation to the 
defendant not to plead in mitigatioii in any way whatsoever. The 
circumstances which had brought Mr. Gandhi before the Magistrate 
were well known to all persons, and he was only expressing the 
desire of the defendant when he stated that the Magistrate had a 
duty to perform and that he was expected to perform that duty 
fearlessly and should therefore not hesitate to impose the highest 
sentence upon the prisoner if he felt that the circumstances in 
^6 case justified it. 

Mr, Gandhi obtained the permission of the Court and made the 
following statement : 
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As a member of the profession and being an old 
resident of Natal, he thought that, in justice to himself and 
the public, he should state that the counts against him were 
of such a nature that he took the responsibility imposed 
upon him, for he believed that the demonstration for which 
these people were taken out of the Colony was one for a 
worthy object. He felt that he should aay that he had 
nothing against the employers and regretted that in this 
campaign serious losses were being caused to thorn. He 
appealed to the employers also, and he felt that the tax 
was one which was heavily weighing down his conutiymen 
and should be removed. He also felt that he was in honour 
bound, in view of the position of Aings between Mr. Smuts 
and Professor Gokbale, to produce a striking demonstration. 
He was aware of the miseries caused to the women and 
babes in arms. On the whole he felt he had not gone 
beyond the principles and honour of the profession of which 
he was a member. He felt that he had only done his duty 
in advising his countrymen and it was his duty to advise 
them again, that, until the tax were removed, to leave work 
and subsist upon rations obtained by charity. He was 
certain that without suffering it was not possible for them 
to get their grievance remedied. 

' The Magistrate finally in pronouncing sentence said : 

It was a painful duty to pass a sentence upon the conduct of a 
gentleman like Mr. Gandhi, upon the deliberate contravention of 
the law, but he had a duty to perform, and Mr. Godfrey, hl» 
counsel, had asked him fearlessly to perform that duty. The 
accused having pleaded gallfy» I'e (the Magistrate) accepted that 
plea and passed the following sentences ; Count 1, £20, or three 
monihsMmprisonment with hard labour; Count 2, £20, or three 
months' Imprisonment with hard labour, to take etfcict upon the 
expiration of the sentence tn respect to count 1 ; Count £20, or 
.three months* Imprisonment with hard labour, this to take efieot 
.upon the expiration of the sentence Imposed in count 2. 

Mr. Gandhi, in a clear and calm voice, said : 

I elect to go to gaol.” 



THE SOLOMON COMMISSION 


While Mr. Gandhi and his compatriots were suHering' in jail, 
his countrymen in India, under the guidance of Mr. Gokhale, conti- 
nued to render all possible assistance to keep up the firm attitude 
of the South African Indians. Money was raised in thousands for the 
help of the distressed in South Africa. And in December 1913, Lord 
Hardinge’s famous speech in Madras opened the eyes of the Imperial 
Government to the gravity of the situation created by the Union 
Government. Soon after, a Royal Commission to enquire into the 
condition of Indians in South Ahrica was appointed. In view of the 
forthcoming Commission’s enquiry, Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues 
were released from prison. Soon after release, Mr. Gandhi made the 
following statement: 

We were discharged unconditionally on the 18th 
instant on the recommendation of the Commission. We 
were not told at the time of our relief why we were being 
relieved. It is not true that after relief we went to Pretoria 
to see the Ministers. Knowing as we do the feelings of 
Mr. Esselen and Colonel Wylie towards Indians, it is 
impossible for us not to feel strongly that the Commission 
has not been appointed to give us fair play, but it is a 
packed body and intended to hoodwink the Government 
and the public both in England and in India. The 
Chairman’s integrity and impartiality is undoubted, but 
Mr. Esselen and Colonel Wylie are well known and 
admitted generally to be amongst the strongest and most 
violent opponents of Indians in South Africa. Mr. Esselen 
has emphatically declared from the public platform on 
many occasions extreme anti-Asiatic views and is so 
intimately related politically to the Union Ministers that he 
is regarded here practically as a non-official member of the 
Ministry. Only recently he expressed himself, privately, 
most offensively about the Indians to a member of the 
Union Parliament, named Mr. Meyler, who has publicly 
5 
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protested against liis appointment Colonel Wylie has 
been our bitterest opponent in Natal for inoi’e than twenty 
years. So far back as 1896 he led a mob to demonstrate 
against the landing of Indians who had arrived at Durban 
in two vessels, advocated at a public meeting the sinking o£ 
the ships with all Indians on board and commending a 
remark made by another speaker that be would willingly 
put down one month’s pay for one shot at the Indians and 
asked how many were prepared to })Ut down similarly a 
month’s pay on those terms ; and he has consistently been 
our enemy all these years. Moreover, he is Colonel of the 
Defence Force whose acts are the subjects of inquiry and 
he is also the Legal Adviser of many estate owmers and 
during the present agitation he has openly said that the £3 
tax oughrt not to be repealed. 

The Commission is not merely judicial i)ut also 
political, investigating not only the facts as to ill-treatment 
but also recommending a policy for the future, and it 
is impossible that the Chairman will control the views 
of his colleagues in matters of policy. The appointment 
of Messrs. Esselen and Wylie to investigate our grievances 
and to stigmatise our protests against their appoint- 
ment as an unwarranted reflection on their impartiality 
is to add insult to injury. Almost t!ie entire South 
African Press admits the reasonableness ot our sugges- 
tions as to the additional members. Ministers of religion 
and other European friends are v/orking to remove the 
present deadlock and secure us fair play. We, would be 
prepared to lead evidence before Sir William Solomon 
alone if it was a question merely of en<iuiring into the 
charges of flogging, acts of military and other ill-treat* 
ment, but this inquiry includes an examination of griev- 
ances also. Before our release, public meetings had 
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been held at all ladian centres tbrongbout South Africa 
protesting strongly against the personnel of the Com- 
mission and iii'ging the appointment of 3Ir. Schreiner 
and Judge Rose lnnes to counterbalance Messrs. Esselen 
and Wylie. Immediately on oitr release, as soon as 
we took the situation in, v.’e addressed a letter to the 
Ministry asking for these additions to the Commission, 
Objection has been takea to the form in which this 
request was put forward fcy us, hut we are confronted 
'ivitli a terrible crisis and it is not easy always to weigh 
carefully the niceties of form at such a juncture. The 
Indian position has always bean to insist on the com- 
munity being consulted at least in form ally regarding 
matters vitally affecting it since it is voteiess. 

In the constitution of the present Commission, 
Indian sentiment not only was not consulted but was 
contemptuously trampled on. During the recent dead- 
lock in eonnootion with the Kuropean railwayraen’s 
grievances, the men were permitted to choose their 
nominee by a referendum. We merely asked for informal 
consultation when wc were released. 

We found that the indignation of our countrymen 
was at white heat o^ving to floggings which had been seen 
with their own eyes, shooting which they believed to b^ 
unjustified and other acts of ill-treatment, and this indig- 
nation was further intensified by the harrowing accounts 
of prison treatment which the passive resisters, including 
ladies w'ho were released at this time on the expiiy 
of their sentences, gave to the community. In all our 
experience of prison treatment in this country never have 
we been treated before with such unparalleled cruelty. 
Insults by warders, frequent assaults by Zulu warders, with 
the holding off of blankets and other necessary articles, 
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food badly cooked by Zulus, all these necessitated a 
hunger strike causing immense suffering. You have to 
know these things to understand the frame of mind with 
which the community met in the public meeting on 
Sunday the 21st December, to consider the position and 
resolve on future action. 

There was but one feeling at the meeting and that 
was that if we had any self-respect, we must not accept 
the Commission unless it was modified in some manner 
in favour of the Indians and we must also ask for the 
release of ail real passive resister prisoners in whicli 
terms we do not include persons rightly convicted ot 
acthal violence and we all took a solemn oath in God’s 
name that unless these conditions were complied with, we 
would resume our passive resistance. Now this oath 
we mean to keep whatever happens. In this trouble we 
are fighting with spiritual weapons and it is not open to 
us to go back on our solemn declaration. Moreover, in 
this matter it is not as though it is the leaders that are 
egging the community on, on the contrary so determined 
is the community to keep the vow which it has solemnly 
taken that, if any leaders ventured to advise acceptance 
of the Commission without any modification on the lines 
asked for. they would beyond all doubt be killed and 1 
must add. justly so. I believe we are gaining ground. 
Several influential Europeans, including some ministers 
of religion recognising the justice of our stand, are 
working to help us and we have not yet given 
up the hope that some way may be found out of the 
difficulty. 

In all this crisis I wish to say before concluding, two 
things have greatly sustained and comforted us; one is 
the splendid eoui|ige and staunch advocacy of our cause 
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iby His Excellency the Viceroy, and the other is the 
hearty support which India has sent ns. We shall do 
nothing now till Sir Benjamin Robertson arrives and 
we shall receive him with all honour and trust, both 
because yon tell us we shall find in him a strong friend 
and also because he has been appointed by the Viceroy 
to whom we feel so profoundly grateful. But unless the 
Oommission is made in some way more acceptable to us, 
r do not see how the renewal of passive resistance, can be 
avoided. We know it will entail enormous suffering. 
I assure you, we do not desire it, but neither shall we 
shrink fi-om it if it must be borne. 


At a meeting held under Ihe auspices ot the Natal Tudian 
Association, Mr. Gandhi sketched his future progi'amme. He said : 

He would have preferred to speak first in one of the 
Indian tongues, but in the presence of Messrs, Polak and 
Kalleubach, his fellow-convicts, feelings of gratitude com- 
pelled him to speak first in the tongue they knew. They 
would notice he had changed his dress from that he had 
formerly adopted for the last 20 years and he had decided 
on the change when he heard of the shooting of their 
fellow-countrymen. No matter whether the shooting was 
found to be justified or not, the fact was that they were 
shot, and those bullets shot him (Mr, Grandhi) through the 
heart also. He felt how glorious it would have been if one 
of those bullets had struck him also, because might he not 
be a murderer himself by having participated in that event 
by having advised Indians to strike? His conscience 
cleared him from this guilt of murder, but he felt he should 
adopt mourning for those Indians as an humble example to 
his fellow-countrymen. He felt that he should go into 
mourning at least for a period which should be co-extensive 
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with the ead of that stinggle, and that he should accept 
some mourning not only inwardly but outwardly as v ell, 
as a humble example to his fellow-countrymen so that he 
could tell them that it was necessary for them to show 
by their conduct and outward appearance that they were 
in mourning. He was not prepared himself to accept 
the European mourning dress for this purpose, and with 
some modification in deference to the feelings of his 
European friends, he had adopted the dress similar to that 
of an indentured Indian. He asked his fellow-countrymen 
to adopt some sign of mourning to show to the world that 
they were mourning and further to adopt some inward 
observance also. And pex-baps he might tell them what 
his inward mourning was — tdirestj-iet himself to one meal a 
day. They had been released, he continued, not on any 
condition but they knew that they were released on the 
recommendation of a Commission appointed by the Covorn- 
ment in order that every facility might bo given not 
only to them but to the Indian community to bring 
before the Commission any evidence that community 
might have in its possession. He thought it a right and 
proper thing that the Government had appointed a Coni- 
tnission, but be thought the Commission was open to the 
gravest objection from the Indian standpoint, and he 
was there to tender his humble advice to them that it 
was impossible to accept the Commission in a form in 
which the Indians had no voice. They were fighting hxr 
so many grievances, and the underlying spirit of the 
struggle was to obtain full recognition, on the j)art of the 
Government, »»f the right of consultation in anything which 
appertained to Indian interests. Unless the Government 
was prepared to condescend to that extent, unless they 
were prepared to ascertain and respect the Indian 
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sentiments, "it was not possible for Indians as loyal but 
manly citizens of tbe Kmpire to render obedience to their 
commissions or laws which they might have passed over 
their heads. IHiis was one of the serious fundamental 
objections. The other objection was that it was a partisan 
Commission; therehjre the Indians wanted their own 
partisans on it. Tins they might not get, but they at least 
wanted impartial men who had not expressed opinions- 
hostile to their interests, but gentlemen who would be able 
to bring to the deliberations of the Commission an open, 
just and impartial mind. {Applause.) He considered that 
Mr. Esslen and Mr. Wylie, honourable gentlemen as they 
were, could not possibly bring open minds to bear on the 
inquiry .for the simple reason that they had their own 
human limitations and could not divest themselves of their 
anti-Asiatic views which they had expressed times without 
number. If the Government appointed the Indians^ 
nominees and thus honoured their sentiments and granted 
a release for the prisoners now in gaol, he thought it would 
be possible fur them to assist the Government and 
therefore the Empire and bring, perhaps, this crisis to an 
end without further suffering. But it might be that they 
might have to undergo further suffering. It might be that 
their sins were so great that they might have to do still 
further penance. ** Therefore 1 hope you will hold 
yourselves in readiness,” he proceeded, “to respond to the 
call the Government may make by declining our just and 
reasonable requests and then to again force the pace by 
again undergoing still greater purifying (suffering until at 
last the Government may order the military to riddle us 
also with their bullets. My friends, are you prepared for 
this? {Voices’, “ Are you prepared to share the 

fate of those of our countrymen whom the cold stone is* 
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resting upon to-day ? Are you prepared to do this ? {Cries 
o/ “ Then, if the Government does not grant our 

rei^uest, this is the proposition I wish to place before you 
this morning. That all of us, on the first day of the New 
Year, should be ready again to sufier battle, again to suffer 
imprisonment and march oat. {Applause.) TL’liat is the 
only process of pmification and will be a substantial 
mourning both inwardly and outwardly which will bear 
justification before our God. That is the advice we give 
to our free and indentured countrymen — to strike, and oven 
though this may mean death to them, I am sure it will be 
justified.” But if they accepted the quiet life, he went on, 
not only would the wrath of God descend upon them but 
they would incur the disgrace of the whole of that portion 
of the European world forming the British Empire. 
{Applause^ He hoped that every man, woman and grown- 
up child would hold themselves in readiness to do this. 
He hoped they would not consider self, that they would 
not consider their salaries, trades, or even families, their 
own bodies in the struggle which was to his mind a 
struggle for human liberty, and therefore a struggle for 
the religion to which they might respectively belong. It 
was essentially a religious struggle — {liear^ hear ) — as any 
struggle involving assertion and freedom of their conscience 
must be a religious struggle. He therefore hoped they 
would hold themselves in readiness to respond to the call 
and not listen to the advice of those who wavered, nor 
listen to those who asked them to wait, or to those who 
might ask them to refrain from the battle. I’he struggle 
was one involving quite a clear issue and an incredibly 
eimple one. “ Do not listen to any one,” he concluded, 
but obey your own conscience and go forward without 
thinking. Now is the time for thinking and having made 
up your minds stick to it, even unto death.” {Applause*) 



INDIANS AND FULL CITIZEN RIGHTS 


Though Mr. Gandhi declined to participate in the Solomon 
Commission^ his demands on behalf of the South African Indians 
were never extravagant He realised the limitations under which 
tliey had to labour and he defined the limits of their ambition. 
Within those limits, however, he was determined to offer resistance 
to interference. Replying to the criticisms of the Natal Mercury^ 
he wrote early in January 1914 : 

You imagine that a more potent reason for delaying 
the contemplated march is to be found in the fact that 
the mass of the local Indian community could not be 
relied upon to join in the resuscitation of a form of 
conflict which recoiled most injuriously upon the Indians 
themselves. There are other inferences also you have 
drawn from the delay with which I shall not deal at 
present. I, however, assure you that you are wrongly 
informed if you consider that the mass of the local 
Indian community is not to be relied upon to join the 
march if it has ever to be undertaken. On the contrary 
the difficulty to-day is even to delay it, and my co-workers 
and 1 have been obliged to send special messengers and 
to issuti special leaflets in order to advise the people that 
the march must be postponed for the time being. I admit 
that speculation as to whether the mass of the local 
Indian community will or will not join the march is 
fruitless, because this will be, if it has to be, put to the 
test at no distant date. I give my own view in order 
that the public may not be lulled into a sense of false 
belief that the movement is confined to a few only among 
the community. 

The chief reason, therefore, for trespassing upon 
,your courtesy is to inform the South African public 
through your columns that whilst the great National 
Congress that has just closed its session at Karachi was 
fully justified in asking, and was bound to ask, for full 
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citizen rights throughout the British Dominions for all 
the King’s subjects, irrespective of caste, colour, or 
creed, and whilst they may not and ought not to bo 
bound by local consifl orations, we in South Africa have 
repeatedly made it clear that, as sane people, we, are 
bound to limit our ambition by locnl circumstances, we 
are bound to recognise the widespread prejudice, however 
unjustified it may be and, having done, so, we have 
declared — and I venture to re-declare through yoni 
ColuTuns — that my co-workers and I shall not he a party 
to any agitation which has for its object tbe free and 
unrestricted immigration of British Indiaos into the 
Union or the attainment of the political franchise in the 
near future. That these rights must come in time will, 

I suppose, be admitted by all, but when they do 
come they will not be obtained by forcing the pace, 
as passive resistance is undoubtedly calculated to do, but 
by otherwise educating public opinion, and by the Indian 
community so acquitting itself in the discharge of all the 
obligations that flow fi:om citizenship of the British 
Empire as to have these rights given to them as a matter 
of course. Meanwhile, so far as my advice counts for 
anything, I can only suggest that the efforts of the 
Indian community should be concentrated upon gaining 
or regaining every lost civil right or every sucli right 
at present withheld from the community ; and I hold that 
even this will not happen unless we are ready to make an 
effective protest against our civil destruction by mrmns of 
passive resistance, and unless through our selfsiiflhriog 
we have demonstrated to the European public that we are 
a people that cherishes its honour and self-respect 
as dearly as any people on earth. 



A TRUCE WITH THE GOVERNMENT’ 


The following letter from Mr. Orandhi to the Q-overnment places 
on record the agreement arrived at as a result of a series oi 
interviews with the Minister at Pretoria. It was dated Pretorlaj 
January 21, 1914 : 

Before leaving for Phoenix, I venture to express my 
thanks to General Smuts for the patient and kind interviews 
that be has been pleased to grant me during this time of 
overwhelming preasare. My countrymen will remember 
w'itb gratitude his great consideration. 

I understand that the Minister is unable to accept 
(with regard to the Indian Inquiry Commission) either 
1. my suggestion that a member representing Indian 
interests should be co-opted when questions of policy are 
inquired into, or 2. my suggestion that a second 
Commission with Indian representation should be 
appointed to deal with those questions only, the present 
Commission in that case becoming purely judicial, I 
submitted a third proposal also which, in view of 
the Government’s decision, I need not state here. 
Had any of my suggestions been viewed favourably 
by the Government, it would have been possible for my 
countrymen to assist the labours of the Commission. 
But with regard to leading evidence before this Commission 
which has a political as well as a judicial character, 
they have conscientious scruples, and these have taken 
with them a solemn and religious form. I may state 
briefly that these scruples were based on the strong feeling 
that the Indian community should have been either 
oenatilted or represented where questions of policy 
were concerned. 
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The Minister, I observe, appreciates these scruples 
and regards them as honourable but is unable to alter his 
decision. As, however, by granting me the recent inter- 
views, he has been pleased to accept the principle of 
consultation, it enables me to advise my countrymen not 
to hamper the labour of the Commission by any active 
propaganda and not to render tbe position of the Govern- 
ment difficult by reviving passive resistance pending the 
result of the Commission and the introduction of legislation 
during the forthcoming s.ession. 

If I am right in ray interpretation of the Government’s 
attitude on the principle of consultation, it would be further 
possible for us to assist Sir Benjamin Robertson, whom the 
Viceroy, with gracious forethought, has deputed to give 
evidence before the Commission. 

A word is here necessary on the question of allega- 
tions as to ill-treatment during the progress of the Indian 
strike in Natal. For the reasons above stated, the avenue 
of proving them through the Commission is closed to us. 
I am personally unwilling to challenge libel proceedings 
by publishing the authentic evidence in our possession and 
would far rather refrain altogether from raking up old 
sores. I beg to assure the Minister that, as passive resis- 
' ters, we endeavour to avoid, as far as possible, any I’esent- 
ment of personal wrongs. But in order that our silence 
may not be mistaken, may I ask the Minister to recognise 
our motive and reciprocate by not leading evidence of a 
negative character before the Commission on the allegations 
in question. 

Suspension of passive resistance, moreover, carries 
with it a prayer for the release of the passive resistance 
prisoners now undergoing imprisonment, either in the 
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ordinary gaols or the mine compounds which might have 
been declared as such. 

Finally, it might not be out of place here to recapi" 
tulate the points on which relief has been sought. They 
are as follows : 

1. Repeal of the £3 tax in such a manner that the Indians 
relieved will occupy virtually the same status as the indentured 
Indians discharged under the Natal Law 25 of 1891- 

2. The marriage question. (These two are the points, 
as I have verbally submitted which require fresh legislation.) 

3. The Cape entry question. (This requires only adminis- 
trative relief subject to the clear safeguards explained to the 
Minister.) 

4. The Orange Free State question. (This requires merely 
a verbal alteration In the assurance already given.) 

6. An assurance that the existing laws especially affecting 
Indians will be administered justly with due regard to vested 
rights. 

I .venture to suggest that Nos. 3, 4 and 5 present 
no special difficulty and that the needful relief may be 
now given on these points as an earnest of the good 
intentious of the Government regarding the resident Indian 
population. 

If the Minister, as I trust and hope, views my 
submission with favour, I shall be prepared to advise my 
countrymen in accordance with the tenor of this letter. 



TB'E SETTLEMENT 


The passing of the Indian Relief Act in Jnly 1924, in the 
Union Honses of Parliament brought e sigh of relief to the whole 
Indian population both in South Africa ard in India. The 
abolition of the £3 tax, the legislation on the marriage question 
and the removal of the racial bar were distinctly to the advantage 
of the Indians and on the lines recommended by the Commission. 
But there were certain other administrative matters which were 
not included in the Relief Bill but which were of equal importance 
to constitute a complete settlement. Mr. Gandhi submitted a list of 
reforms in the desired directions which General Smuts discussed in 
a letter addressed to Mr. Gandhi under date 80th June. On the 
same day Mr. Gandhi sent the following reply : 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of even 
date herewith setting forth the substance of the interview 
that General Smuts was pleased, notwithstanding many 
other pressing calls upon his time, to grant me on Saturday 
last. I feel deeply grateful for the patience and courtesy 
which the Minister showed during the discussion of the 
several points submitted by me. 

The passing of the Indians’ Relief Bill and this cor- 
respondence finally closed that Passive Resirstance struggle 
which commenced in the September of 1906 and which 
to the Indian community cost much physical sufiering 
and pecuniary loss and to the Government much anxious 
thought and consideration. 

As the Minister is aware, some of my counlrymen 
have wished me to go further. They are dissatisfied that 
the trade licenses laws of the different Provinces, the 
Transvaal Gold Law, the Transvaal Townships .Act, the 
Transvaal Law 3 of 1886, have not been altered so as to 
give them full righls of residence, trade and ownership 
of land. Some of them are dissatisfied that full 
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inter-provincial migration is not permitted, and some are 
dissatisfied that on the marriage question the Relief Bill 
goes no further than it does. They have asked me that all 
the above matters might be included in the Passive 
Resistance struggle. F have been unable to comply ^ith 
their wishes. Whilst, therefore, they have not been 
included in thv'^. programme of Passive Resistanee, it will 
not be denied that some day or other these matters will 
require further and sympathetic consideration by the 
Government. Complete satisfaction cannot be expected 
until full civic rights have been conceded to the resident 
Indian population. 

I have told my countrymen that they wull have to 
exercise patience and by all honourable means at their 
disposal educate public opinion so as to enable the 
Government of the day to go further than the present 
correspondence does. I shall hope that when the 
Europeans of South Africa fully appreciate the fact that 
now, as the importation of indentured labour from India 
is prohibited and as the Immigrants’ Regulation Act of 
last year has in practice all but stopped further free 
Indian immigration and that my countrymen do not 
aspire to any political ambition, they, the Europeans, 
will see the justice and indeed the necessity of my 
countrymen being granted the rights I have just referred to. 

Meanwhile, if the generous spirit that the Government 
have applied to the treatment of the problem during the 
past few months continues to be applied, as promised in 
your letter, in the administration of the existing laws, 

I am qitite certain that the Indian community throughout 
the Union will be able to enjoy some measure of peace 
4ind never be a source of trouble to the Government. 



FAREWELL SPEECH AT DURBAN 


On the eve of their departure from South Africa, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gandhi were the recipients of innumerable addresses from 
every class of South African residents: Hindus, Mahomedacs,. 
Parsls and Enropeann. Mr. Gandhi replied to each one oi these 
addresses In suitable terms. 

On Wednesday the I8th July 1914, Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi were 
entertained at a great gathering of Indian and European residents 
at Town Hall, Durban, which was presided over by the Mayor, 
Mhr. W. Holmes. Telegprams were read from the Bishop of Natal, 
General Botha, Messrs. Smuts, Merrlman, Burton, Hoskin and 
odiers. The Mayor and severid speakers eulogised the services 
of Mr. Gandhi. 

Referring to the addresses which bad been presented 
to him, he said that, while he valued them, he valued more 
the love and sympathy which the addresses had expressed. 
He did not know that he would be able to make adequate 
eompensation. He did not deserve all the praise bestowed 
upon him. Nor did his wife claim to deserve all that had 
been said of her. Many an Indian woman had done greater 
service during the struggle than Mrs. Gandhi. He thanked 
the community on behalf of Mr. Kallenhach, who was 
another brother to him, for the addresses presented. The 
community had done well in recognising Mr. Kallenbach^s 
worth. Mr. Kallenbach would tell them that he came to 
the struggle to gain. He considered that, by taking up 
their cause, he gained a great deal in the truest sense. 
Hr. Kallenbach had done splendid work during the strike 
at Newcastle and, when the time came, he cheerfully went 
to prison, again thinking that he was the gainer and not 
the loser. Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi referred to the time of 
his arrival in 1897 when his friend Mr, Laughton had 
stood by him against the mob. He also remembered with 
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gratefulness the action of Mrs. Alexander, the wife of the 
late Superintendent of Police in Durban, who protected 
him with her umbrella from the missiles thrown by the 
excited crowd, deferring to passive resistance, he 
claimed that it was a weapon of the purest type. It was 
not the weapon of the weak. It was needed, in his 
opinion, far greater courage to be a passive resister than 
a physical resister. It was the courage of a Jesus, a 
Daniel, a Granmer, a Latimer and a Ridley who could go 
calmly to suffering and death, and the courage of a Tolstoy 
who dared to defy the Czars of Russia, that stood out as 
the greatest. Mr. Gandhi said he knew the Mayor had 
received some telegr;un.s stating that the Indians' Relief 
Bill was not satisfactory. It would be a singular 
thing if in this world they would be able to get 

anything that satisfied everybody, but in the condition 
of things in South Africa at the present time, he 
was certain they could not have had a better measure. 
“ I do not claim the credit for it,'’ Mr. Gandhi 

remarked. It is rather due to the women and young 
people like Nagax>pan, Narayanasamy, and Valliammah 
who have died for the cause and to those who quickened 
the conscience of South Africa. Our thanks are due also 
to the Union Government. General Botha showed the 
greatest statesmanship when he said his Government 
would stand or fall by this measure. I followed the 

whole of that historic debate — historic to me, historic 

to my countrymen and possibly historic to South Africa 
and the world.” Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi said that it was 
well known to them how the Government had done justice, 
and how the Opposition had come to their assistance. 
They had also received handsome help from both the 
Imperial and Indian Governments, backed by that generous 
6 
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Yiceroy, Lord Hardisge. (^Cheers,) The maaaer in which 
India, led by their great and distinguished countryman, 
Mr. Gokhale, had responded to the cry which came from 
the hearts of thousands of their countrymen in South 
Africa, was one of the results of the passive resistance 
movement and left, he hoped, no bitter traces or bitter 
memories. (Aj^plause,) “ This assurance,” continued Mr. 
Gandhi, “ I wish to give. I go away with no ill-will 
against a single European. I have received many hard 
knocks in my life, but here I admit that I have received 
those most precious gifts from Europeans — love ancl 
sympathy.” (Cheers,) This settlement, he said, had 
been achieved after an eight years’ struggle. The Indians 
in South Africa had never aspired to any political ambition, 
and as regards the social question, that could never arise 
in connection with the Indians. ‘‘ I do not hold for one 
moment,” Mr. Gandhi exclaimed, “ that East and West 
cannot combine. I think the day is coming when East 
must meet West, or West meet East, but I think the social 
evolution of the West to-day lies in one channel, and that 
of the Indian in another channel. The Indians have no 
wish to-day to encroach on the social institutions of the 
European in South Africa. (Cheers.) Most Indians are 
natural traders. There are bound to be trade jealousies 
and those various things that come from competition. I 
have never been able to find a solution of this moat difiicult 
problem which will require the broad-mindedness and 
spirit of justice of the Government of South Africa 
to hold the balance between conflicting interests.” Refer- 
ring to his stay in South Africa, Mr. Gandhi said that he 
should retain the most sacred memories of this land. 
He had been fortunate in forming the happiest and m'ost 
lasting friendships with both Europeans and Indians. He 
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was now returning to India — a holy land sanctified by the 
austerities of the ages, in conclusion, Mr. Gf-andhi hoped 
that the same love and sympathy which had been given to 
him in South Africa might be extended to him, no matter 
in what part of the world he might be. He hoped that the 
settlement embodied in the Indians’ Relief Bill would be 
carried out in a spirit of broad-mindedness and justice in 
the administration of the laws lately passed in connection 
with the affairs of the. Indian community. “Then,” added 
Mr. Gandhi, “ I think there will be no fear on the part of 
rny countrymen in their social evolntion. That is one 
of the lessons of the settlement.” 



ADDRESS TO THE INDENTURED INDIANS 


The following is the text of Mr. Gandhi’s address 
Indentured Indians at Verulam, on the J2th July 1914 : 

Please understand) my indentured countrymen, that it 
is wrong for you to consider that relief has been obtained 
because I or you have gone to gaol, but because you had 
the courage to give up your life aud sacrifice yourselves 
and in this instance I have also to tell you that many 
causes led to this result. I l^ave to specially refer to the 
valuable assistance rendered the Hon. Senator Marshall 
Campbell. I think that your thanks and my thanks are 
due to him for his work in the Senate while the Bill was 
passing through it. The relief is of this nature : the tax 
you will not have to pay and arrears will be remitted. 
It does not mean that you are free from your present 
indentures. You are bound to go through youi* present 
indentures faithfully and honestly, but when these finish 
you are just as free as any other free Indian under 
Act 25, 1891 and can receive the same protection as 
set forth in that Act. You are not bound to re-indeuture 
or return to India. Discharge certificates will be issued 
to you free of charge. If you want to go to India and 
retorn therefrom, you must first spend three years in Natal 
as free Indians. If you, being poor, want assistance to 
enable you to go to India, you can get it on appUeatiou 
to the Government, but in that case you would not be 
allowed to retom. If you want to return, fight shy of this 
assistance and use your own money or borrow from your 
firiends. If you re-indenture you come under the name 
Jaw, namely, Act 25 of 1891^ lly advice to you in ; Do not 
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re-indeDture but by all means serve your present mastei^s 
under the common law of the country. Now in the event 
of any occasion arising which I hope it will not do, 

you will know what is necessary. . 

Victoria County has not been as free from violence 
as the Newcastle district was. You retaliated. I do not 
care whether it was under provocation or not, but you 
retaliated and have used sticks and stones, and you have 
burnt sugar-cane. T^hat is not passive resistance. If I 
had been in your midst, I would have repudiated you 
and allowed rather my own head to be broken than 
allow a single stick or stone to be used. Passive resist- 
ance is a more powerful weapon than all the sticks, 
stones, and gunpowder in the world. If imposed upon, 
you must suffer even unto death. That is passive 
resistance. If, therefore, I was an indentured Indian 
working for the Hon. Mr. Marshall Campbell, Mr. 
Saunders or other employer and if 1 found my treatment 
not just, I would not go to the Protector — I would go to 
iny master and ask for justice, and if he would not 
grant it, I would say that I would remain there without 
food or drink until it was granted. I am quite sure that 
the stoniest heart will be melted by passive resistance. 
Let this sink deeply into yourselves. This is a sovereign 

and most effective remedy 

1 shall now say my farewell to Verulam and you 
all. The scene before me will not fede in my memory 
be the distance ever so great. May God help you all in 
your trouble ! May your own conduct be such that God 
may find it possible to help you ! 



ADDEESS TO THE TAlVflL COMMUNll'Y 


On the 15th July 1914, at the West-End Bioscope Hail, 
Johannesburg:^ Mr. Gandhi addressed a meeting of the Tam 51 
oommunity, including many ladles. 

Mr. Gandhi said that he felt, in coming- to meet 
the Tamil brothers and sisters, as if he came to meet blood 
relations. That was a sentiment which he bad cherislie«i 
now for many years and the reason was quite simple. Of 
alT the different sections of the Indian community, he 
thought that the Tamil had home the brunt of the 
straggle. The largest number of deaths that passive 
resistance had taken had been from the Tamil 
community. They had that morning gone to the cemetery 
to perform the imveiling ceremony in connection with the 
two memorials to a dear sister and brother. Both of 
these had been Tamils. There was Narayansamy 
whose bones lay at Delagoa Bay. He had been a 'ramil. 
The deportees had been Tamils. The last to light and 
come out of gaol had been Tamils. l'’hose who were vinnefl 
hawkers were all Tamils. The majority of the passive 
resisters at Tolstoy Farm had been Tamils. On every 
side, Tamils had shown theraselvea to be most typical of 
the best traditions of India and by saying tljat he w-as not 
exaggerating in the slightest degree. The faith, the. 
abundant faith in God, in Truth, that the Tamils had 
shown, had been one of the most sustaining forces through- 
out those long-drawn years. The majority of women to go 
to gaol were Tamils. The sisters who defied the autho- 
rities to arrest them and had gone from door to door, 
from barracks to barracks at Newcastle, to ask the men to 
lay down their tools and strike work — who were they V 
Again, Tamil sisters. Who matched among the women V 
Tamils, of course. Who lived on a pound loaf of bread 
and an ounce of sugar? The majority were Tamils 
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though there he ^nust give their due also to those of their 
countrymen who were called Calcutta men. In that last 
struggle they also had responded nobly but he was not 
able to say <mite so nobly as the Tamils ; but they had 
certainly come ont almost as well as the Tamils had, but the 
Tamils had sustained the struggle for the last eight years 
and had shown ot* what stuff they were made from the 
very beginning. Here in Johannesburg they were a 
handful, and^yetj OYen^huinerically, they would show, he 
thought, theMargest^number who had gone to gaol again 
and again ; also if they wanted imprisonment wholesale, 
it came from the Tamils. So that he felt when he came 
to a Tamil meeting that he came to blood relations. The 
Tamils had shown 'so much pluck, so much faith, so much 
devotion to duty and such noble simplicity and yet had 
been so self-effacing. He did not even speak their 
language much as ho should like to be able to do so, and 
yet they iiad simply fought on. It had been a glorious, 
a rich experience which he would treasure to the end of 
his life. How shorihl he explain the settlement to them? 
They did not even want it. But if he must, he could only 
tell them that all that they and theirs had fought for had 
been obtained andfobtaioed^. largely through the force of 
character that^they Jiad showm ; and yet they did not 
want, they had not wanted to reap the reward except 
the reward* that their own consciences would offer them. 
They bad fought for the Cape entry right for colonial 
boms. That they had fgot. They had fought for 
the just administration of the laws. That they had 
got. They had fought for the removal of the racial 
taint in the law with reference to the Free State. That 
they had got. The £3 tax was now a matter of the 
past. And with reference to the marriage question^ 
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all those dear sisters who had gone to gaol now could 
be called the wives of their husbands, whilst but yesterday 
they might have been called so out of courtesy by a 
fi'lend but were not so in the ' eye of the law. That was 
one of the things they had fought for and had got. 
Truth was what they had been fighting for, and Truth 
had conq[uered^ — not he or they. They might fight 
to-morrow for an unrighteous thing, and as sure as fate 
they would be beaten and well-beaten. Truth was 

unconquerable, and whenever the call to duty came he 
hoped they would respond. There was one thing more. 
They had sometimes, as every other section of the 
community had, jealousies amongst themselves. They had 
petty jealousies not in connection with the struggle but in 
matters which had nothing to do with the struggle. All 
those petty jealousies and differences, he hoped, would go, 
and they would rise higher still in the estimation of 
themselves and of those who at all grew to know them 
and the depth of character which they had. They had 
also, as all sections of the Indian community had, not 
only those jealousies but sometimes many bickerings 
also and petty quarrels. He felt these also should he 
removed especially from their midst, because they }»ad 
shown themselves so fit to give themselves to the Mother- 
land. And here, of course, it was a Tamil who had 
given his four sons to be trained as servants <»f India. 
He hoped Mr. and Mrs. Naidu knew exactly what they 
had done. They had surrendered all rights to those 
children for life, and they could not possibly do anything to 
advance their material well-being but had always to 
remain servants of India. It was no joke, and yet Mr. and 
Mrs. Naidu had certainly done that. He could not appeal 
to them too strongly that they of all sections should rid 
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themselves of all those bickerings, petty jealousies and 
quarrels amongst themselves. He would also ask them 
whenever they chose a President or a Ohairman to obey 
him, to follow him, and not always listen to the views of 
this or that man. If they did that, their usefulness would 
be curtailed. And then too they should not worry if 
others and not they might reap the reward. Their 
reward would be all the greater if it was not of this earth ; 
they were not lighting for material reward, and a true 
passive resister never thought of material reward. They 
should not worry about material prosperity but always 
have higher things before them. Then indeed they would 
be like the eleven working in the community which could 
raise the community as one to look up to. The privilege 

was certainly theirs and time also was at their disposal, 

and if they make good use of that time it would be a 
splendid thing for the whole of South Africa and would 
certainly be a splendid thing for them *, and if he heard 
in India that all those little things to which he had 

drawn attention had also been got rid of by the Indian 

community he would indeed be rejoiced. One thing more. 
He had known something of Madras, and how sharp 
caste distinctions were there. He felt they would have 
come to South Africa in vain if they were to carry those 
caste prejudices with them. The caste system had its 
uses but that was an abuse. If they carried caste dis~ 
tiuctions to that fatuous extent and drew those distinctions 
and called one another high and low and so on, those 
things would be their ruin. They should remember that 
they were not high caste or low caste but all Indians, 
all Tamils. He said Tamils, but that was also applicable 
to the whole Indian community, but most to them because 
most was certainly expected of them. 
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At Johanneaburg, Mr. Gandhi was the recipient of numerous 
addresses from Hindus, Parsls, Mahomedans, Europeans and other 
important communities. Indeed every class of people and every 
important Association presented a separate address. Mr. Gandhi 
made a touching reply to them : 

Johannesburg was not a new place to him. He saw 
many friendly faces there, many who bad worked with 
him in many struggles in Johannesburg. He had gone 
through much in life. A great deal of depression and 
sorrow had been his lot, but he had also learnt during all 
those years to love Johannesburg even though it was a 
mining camp. It was in Johannesburg that he had found 
hia most precious friends. It was in Johannesburg that 
the foundation for the great struggle of Passive Resistance 
was laid in the September of 1906. It was in Johannes- 
burg that he had found a friend, a guide, and a biographer 
in the late Mr. Doke. It was in Johannesburg that he 
had fonnd in Mrs. Doke a loving sister, who had nursed 
him back to life when he had been assaulted by a country- 
man who had misunderstood his mission and who mis- 
understood what he had done. It was in Johannesbuig 
that he had found a Kallenbach, a Polak, a Miss Schlesin, 
and many another who had always helped him and had 
always cheered him and his countrymen. Johannesburg, 
therefore, bad the holiest associations of all the holy 
aasociations that Mrs. Gandhi and he would carry back 
to India, and, as he had already said on many another 
platform, South Africa, next to India, would be the 
holiest land to him and Mrs. Gandhi and to his 
children ; for, in spite of all the bitternesses, it had given' 
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them those lifelong companions. It was in Johannesburg 
again that the European Committee haol been formed 
when Indians were going through the darkest stage in 
their history, presided over tlietn, as it still was, by 
Mr. Hosken. It was last, but not least, Johannesburg 
that had given Valliainma, that young girl whose, picture 
rose before him even as he spoke, who had died in the 
cause of truth. Simple-minded in faith — she had not the 
knowledge that he had, she did not know what pa>>'sive 
resistance was, she did not know what it was the com- 
inimity wtJiild gain, but she was simply taken up with un- 
bounde<l enthusiasm for her people — went to gaol, came 
out of it a wreck and within a few days died. It wa? 
Johannesburg again tliat produced a Naggappan and 
Narayansamy, two lovely youths hardly out of their 
teens who also died. But both Sirs. Candhi and he stood 
living before them. He and Mrs. Gandhi had worked in 
the limelight ^ those others had worked behind the scenes 
not kaowdng where they were going except this that wdiat 
they were d<uiig was right .und proper and, if any praise 
was duo anywhere .-it all, it was due to those three who 
died. They had had the name of Harbatsingh given to 
them. He (the speaker) had had the privilege of serving 
imprisonment with tliein. Harbatsingh was 76 years old. 
He was an ex-indentured Indian, and when he (the speaker) 
asked him why he had come there, that be had gone 
there to seek his grave, the brave man replied : ** What 
does it matter V I know what you are fighting for. You 
have not to pay the £3 tax, but my fellow ex-indentured 
Indians liave to pay that tax, and what more glorious death 
could I meet V H« had met that death in the gaol at 
Durban. No wonder if passive resistance had fired and' 
quickened the conscience of South Africa ! 
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But, proceeded Mr. Gandhi, he concurred with Mr. 
Duncan in an article he wrote some years ago when he 
truly analysed the struggle and said that behind that 
struggle for concrete rights lay the great sj)irit which asked 
for an abstract principle, and the fight which was under- 
taken in 1906, although it was a fight against a particular 
law, was a fight undertaken in order to combat the spirit 
that was seen about to overshadow the whole of South 
Africa and to undermine the glorious British Constitution, 
of which the Chairman had spoken so loftily that evening 
and about which he (the speaker) shared his views. It was 
his knowledge, right or wrong, of the J3ritisii Constitution 
which bound him to the Empire. Tear that Constitution 
to shreds and his loyalty also would be torn to shreds. 
Keep that Constitution intact, and they held him hound 
a slave to that Constitution. He had felt that the choice 
lay for himself and his fellow-countrymen between two 
courses, when this spirit was brooding over South Africa, 
either to sunder themselves from the British Constitution or 
to fight in order that the ideals of that Constitution might he 
preserved — but only the ideals. Lord Amptliill had said, 
in a preface to Mr. Doke's book, that the theory of the 
British Constitution must be preserved at any cost if the 
British Empire was to be saved from the mistakes that 
all the previous Empires had made. Practice might 
bend to the temporary aberration through which local 
circumstances might compel them to pass, it might bend 
before unreasoning or unreasonable prejudice, but theory 
once recognised could never be departed from, and this 
principle must be maintained at any cost. And it was that 
spirit which had been acknowledged now by the Union 
* Government and acknowledged now nobly and loftily. The 
words that General Srnnts so often emphasised still rang in 
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his ears. He bad said : Gandhi, this time we want no 
misunderstanding, we want no mental or other reservations, 
let all the cards be on the table, and I want you to tell me 
where ver you think that a particular passage or word does 
not read iu accordance with your own reading,” and it was. 
so. That was the spirit in which he approached the nego- 
tiations. When lie remembered General Smuts of a few 
years ago, when he told Lord Crewe that South Africa 
would not <lepart trom its policy of racial distinction, that 
it was bound to retain that distinction, and that, therefore, 
the sting that lay in this Immigration Law would not be 
removed, many a friend, including Lord Ampthill, asked 
whether they could not for the time being suspend their 
activity. He had said “No If they did that, it would 
undermine his loyalty, and oven though he might be the 
only person he woiild still fight on*. Lord Ampthill had 
congratnlaterl him, and that great nobleman had never 
deserted the cause oven when it was at its lowest ebb, and 
they saw the result that day. They had. not by any means 
to congratulate themsoves on a victory gained. There was 
no question of a victory gained, but the question of the 
pstablishrnenl. of the principle that, so far as the Union 
of South Africa at least was concerned, its legislation 
wouhl never contain the racial taint, would never contain 
the colour disability, llio practice would certainly be 
different. Tliere was the Imtnigration Law. It recognised 
no racial distinctions but in practice they had arranged, 
they had given a promise that there should be no undue 
inilux from India as to immigration. That was a concession 
to present prejudice. Whether it was right or wrong was 
not for him to discuss then. But it was the establishment 
of the principle which had made the struggle so important 
in the British Umpire, and the establishment of that 
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principle which had made those sufferings ])ei*fectly justifi- 
able and perfectly honourable, and b'4 thought that when 
they considered the struggle from tiiar standpoint, it was a 
perfectly dignified thing for any gathering to congratulate 
itself upon stich a vindication of the principles of the 
British Constitution. One word of caation lie v/ished to 
utter regarding the settlement. The setrleinent was honour- 
able to both parties. He did not think there was any 
room left for misunderstanding, but whilst it was final in 
the sense that it closed the great struggle, it was not. final 
in the sense that it gave to Indians all that they were 
entitled to. There was still the Gold Law which had many 
a sting in it. There was still the. Licensing Laws throughout 
the Union which also contained many a sting. There was 
still a matter which the colonial born Indians especially 
could not understand or appreciate, namely, the water-tiglit 
compartments in which they had to live ; whilst there was 
absolutely free iuter-coramunication and ioter-migration 
between the Provinces for Europeans, Indians had to ha 
cooped up in their respective Provinces. Then there was 
undue restraint on their trading activity. T’here was the 
prohibition as to holding landed property in the dVansvaal, 
which was degrading, and all these things took Indians 
into all kinds of undesirable channels. These restrictions 
would have to be removed. But for that, he thought, 
sufficient patience would have to be exercised. I’ime was 
now at their disposal .and ho^v wonderfully the tone 
had been changed ! And here he had been told in 
Capetown and he believed it implicitly, the spirit of 
Mr. Andrews had pervaded all those statesmen and 
leading men whom he saw. He came and went away 
after a brief period, but he certainly fired those whom 
he saw with a sense of their duty to the Empire of 
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"whicli they were members. But in any ease to what- 
ever circumstazioes that healthy tone was due, it bad 
aot escaped him. He liad seen it amongst European 
friends whom he met at Capetown ; he had seen it more 
fully in Durban, and this time it had been his privilege 
to meet many Europeans who were perfect strangers 
even on board the train, who had come smilingly forward 
to congratulate him on what they had called a great 
victory. Everywhere he had noticed that healthy tone. 
He asked European friends to continue that activity, 
either throiitrh the Eui'Opean committee or through other 
channels and to give his fellow-countrymen their help 
and extend that fellow-feeling to them also, so that they 
might be able to work out their own salvation. 

'J’o his countrymen he would say that they should 
wait and nurse the settlement which he considered was 
all that they could possibly and reasonably have expected, 
and that they would now live to see, with the co- 
operation of their European friends, that what was 
promised was fuldlled, that the administration of the 
existing laws was just, and that vested rights were 
respected in the administration ; that after they had nursed 
these things, if they cultivated European public opinion, 
•making it possible for the Government of the day to grant a 
restoration of the other rights of which they had been 
deprived, he did not think that there need be any fear 
about the future. He thought that, with mutual co- 
operation, with mutual goodwill, with due response on the 
part of either party, the Indian community need never be 
a source of weakness to that Government or to any 
Government. On the contrary he had full faith in his 
countrymen that if they were well-treated, they would 
always rise to the occasion and help the Government of 
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the day. If they had insieted on their rights on many an 
oocasion, he hoped that the European friends who were 
there would remember that they had also discharged 
the responsibilities which had faced them. 

And now it was time for him to close his remarks and 
say a few words of farewell only. He did not know 
how he could express those' words. The best years of 
his life had been passed in South Africa. India, as his 
distinguished countryman, Mr. Gokhale, had reminded 
him, had become a strange land to him. South Afnca, 
he knew, but not India. He did not know wbat impelled 
him to go to India, but he did know that the parting 
feom them all, the parting from the European friends 
who had helped him through thick and thin, was a heavy 
blow, and one he was least able to bear, yet he knew he 
had to part from them. He could only say farewell and 
ask them to give him their blessing, to pray for them 
that their heads might not be turned by the praise they 
had received, that they might still know how to do their 
duty to the best of their ability, that they might still 
learn that first, second, and last should be the approbation 
of their own conscience, and that then whatever might be 
due to them would follow in its own time. — Ft'om ** The 
Souvenir of the Passive Resistance Movement m Saaih 
Africa^''’ 
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Jast before leaving Sonth Africa, Mr. Q-andhl handed to 
Benter^s Agent at Capetown the following letter addressed to the 
Indian and European public of South Africa : 

I would like on the eve of my departure for India 
to say a few words to ray countiymen in ' South Africa 
and also to the European community. The kindness 
with which both European and Indian friends have over- 
whelmed me sends me to India a debtor to them. It 
is a debt I shall endeavour to repay by rendering in India 
what services I am capable of rendexing there, and if in 
speaking about the South African Indian question 1 am 
obliged to refer to the injustices which my countrymen 
have received and may hereafter receive, I promise that 
I shall never wilfully exaggerate and shall state the truth 
and nothing but the truth. 

A word about the settlement and what it means. In 
my humble opinion it is the Magna Oharta of our liberty 
in this land. 1 give it the historic name, not because it 
gives us rights which we have never enjoyed and which 
are in themselves new or striking but because it has 
come to us affer eight years' strenuous suffering that has 
involved the loss of material possessions and of precious 
lives. 1 call it our Magna Charta because it marks a 
change in the policy of the Government towards ns and 
establishes our right not only to be consulted in matters 
affecting us but to have our reasonable wishes respected. 
It moreover confirms the theory of the British Co^natitution 
that there should be no legal racial inequality between 
f^erent aiil:t}eets of the Crown, no matter how muck 
7 
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practice may vary according to local circumstance. Above 
all, the settlement may well be called our Magna Cbarta, 
because it has vindicated, passive resistance as a lawful 
clean weapon and has given in passive resistance a new 
strength to the community, and 1 consider it an infinitely 
superior force to that of the vote which history shows 
has often been turned against the voters themselves. 

The settlement finally disposes ot all the points that 
were the subject-matter of passive resistance and in 
doing so it breathes the spirit of justice and fair play. If 
the same spirit guides the administration ot the existing laws, 
my countrymen will have comparative peace and South 
Africa will bear little of Indian problem in an acute form. 

Some of my countrymen have protested against it. 
The number of these protestants is numerically very 
small and in influence not of great importance. They 
do not object to wbat has been granted but tliey object 
that it is not enough. It is impossible therefore to 
withhold sympathy from them. I have had an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to them and I have endeavoured to 
show to them that if we had asked for anything more it 
would have been a breach of submission made on behalf 
of the British Indians in a letter addressed to the Govern- 
ment by Mr. Gachalia during the latter part of last year 
and we should have laid ourselves open to the charge of 
making new demands. 

But I have also assured them that the present settle- 
ment does not preclude them from agitation as has been 
made clear in my letter to the Secretary of the Interior 
of the 16th ultimo for the removal of other disabilities 
which the community will still suffer from under the 
Gold Law, the Townships Act, the Law 3 of 1885 of 
the Transvaal and the Trade Licences Laws of Natal 
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and the Cape. The promise made by General Smuts to 
administer the oxiating law justly and with due regard to 
vested rights gives the community breathing time, but 
these laws are in themselves defective and eau be, as 
they have been, turned into engines of opps'ession and 
instruments by indirect means to drive the resident 
Indian population from South Africa. The concession to 
popular prejudice in that we ha’:e leconciled ourselves to 
the almost total prohibition Yiy adraiai strati va methods 
of a fresh influx of Indian immigrants and to the depriva- 
tion of all political power is, in my opinion, the utmost 
that could be reasonably expected from tqs. these two 
things bfiing assured, I venture to subrait that we are 
entitled to full rights of trade, inter-provincial migration, 
and ownership of landed property being restored in the 
not distant future. I leave South Africa in the hop© that 
the healtliy tone that pervades the European community- 
in South Africa to-day will c.mtinue and that it v^ill 
enable Europeans to recognise the inherent justice of our 
submission. To my countrymen I have, at various meet- 
ings that I have addressed during the past fortnight 
attended in several cases by thousands, said ; “ Nurse the 

settlement ; see to it that the promises made are being 
carried out. Attend to development and progress from 
within. Zealously remove all causes which we may have 
given for the rise and growth of anti-Indian prejudice or 
agitation and patiently culrivate and inform European 
opinion so as to enable the Government of the day and 
Legislature to restore to us our rights. ” It is by mutual co- 
operation and goodwill that the solution of the balance of 
the pressing disabilities which were not made points for 
pMsive resistance may be obtained in the natural coiirse 
and without trouble or agitation In an acute form. 
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The presence of a large indentured and ex-indentured 
Indian population in Natal is a grave problem. Compulsory 
repatriation is a physical and politica! imposaibilityj 
voluntary repatriation by way of granting free passages 
and similar inducements will not, as my experience 

teaches me, be availed of to any appreciable extent. 

The only real and effective remedy for the great State 
to adopt is to face responsibility fairly and s^^uarely, 

to do away with the remnant of the system of indenture 
and to level up this part of the population and make 
use of it for the general welfare of the Union. Men 
and women who can effectively strike in large bodies, 
who can for a common purpose suffer untold hardships, 
who can, undisciplined though they are, l)e martyrs for 
days without police supervision and yet avoid doing 
any damage to property or person, and who can in 

times of need serve their King faithfully and capably, 
as the ambulance corps raised at the time of the late 
War and which had among other classes of Indians 
nearly 1,600 indentured Indians bore witness, are surely 
people who will, if given ordinary opportunities in life, 
form an honourable part of any nation. 

If any class of persons have special claim to be 
considered, it is these indentured Indians and their 
children to whom South Africa has become either a land 
of adoption or of birth. They did not enter the Union 
as ordinary free immigrants but they came upon invitation, 
and indeed even after much coaxing by agents of South 
African employers of this class of labour. In this 
letter I have endeavoured as accurately and as fairly as 
is in my power to set forth the Indian situation and the 
extraordinary courtesy, kindness and sympathy that 
have been shown to me dunng the past month by so 
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many European tViends. The frankness and generosity 
with which G-eneral Smuts, in the interview that he was 
pleased to grant me, approached the questions at issue 
and the importance that so many distinguished members 
of both Houses of Parliament attached to the Imperial 
aspect of the problem, give me ample reason for believing 
that my countrymen who have made South Africa their 
homes will receive a fairly full measure of justice and 
v/ill be enabled to remain in the Union with seif-respect 
and dignity. 

Finally, in bidding good-bye to South Africa, I 
would like to apologise to so many friends on whom I 
have not been able, through extreme pressure of work, 
to call personally. I once more state that though I have 
received many a hard knock in my long stay in this 
country, it has been my good fortune to receive much 
personal kindness and consideration from hundreds of 
European friends, well-wishers and sympathisers. I 
have formed the closest friendships which »vill last 
for ever for this reason and for many similar reasons 
which I would love to reduce to writing but for fear of 
trespassing unduly upon the courtesy of the press. This 
sub-Continent has become to me a sacred and dear land 
next only to my Motherland. I leave the shores of South 
Africa with a heavy heart and the distance that will now 
separate me from South Africa will but draw me closer 
to it and its welfare will always be a matter of great 
concern and the love bestowed upon me by my countrymen 
and the generous forbearance and kindness extended to me 
by the Europeans will ever remain a most cherished 
treasure in my memory. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi left for London In July 1914. On their 
arrival in England, they were welcomed at a great gathering of 
British and Indian friends and admirers at the Hotel Cecil on 
August 8. Letters of apology were received from the Prime 
Minister, the Marquis of Crewe, Earl Roberts, Lords Gladstone, 
Curzon, Lamington, Ampthilh Harris, the Hon. Mr. Gokhale, 
Mr. Harcourt, Mr. Koir Hardle and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. Phe 
Reception was arranged by the Hon. Mr. Bhupendranath Basu, the 
Bt. Hon. Mr- Ameer All and others who spoke on the occasion. 

On the 14th August soon after the declaration of War, 
Mr. Gandhi with 60 other Indians resident in London addressed a 
communication to Lord Crewe, the Secretary of State for India, 
offering his services to the authorities. Mr. Gandhi organised the 
Indian 3?Held Ambulance Corps with the help of leading Indians in 
England; but he fell ill and was nursed back to health by Mrs. 
Roberts, wife of Mr. Charles Roberts, the then Under-Secretary of 
State for India. 
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he warned them to beware of “ these western methods and 
western evils Such were the teachings he inculcated as he went 
from place to place. Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi came to Madras in April, 
where a great demonstration ot welcome was awaiting them. The 
Indian Soiith African League organised a splendid reception in 
their honour and at a great meeting held at the Victoria Public 
Hall on the 2lat April 1915 with Dr. Sir S. Subrahmania Iyer 
in the chair, a welcome address w’as read on behalf ot the League 
by its Secretary, Mr. G. A. Natesan. Replying to the address, 
Mr. Gandhi said : 

Mr. Chairman and Friends, — On behalf of my wife 
and myself I am deeply gi’ateiul for the great honour that 
you here in Madras, and I say, this Presidency, have 
done to us and the affection that has been lavished 
upon us in this great and enlightened — not benighted — 
Presidency. 

If there is anything that we have deserved, aa has 
been stated in this beautiful addivss, I can only say I lay 
it at the feet of loy Slasler under whose inspiration I have 
been working all this time under exile in South Africa. 
{IIeat*j hear.) In so tar as the sentiments expressed in this 
address are merely prophetic, Sir, I accept them as a bless- 
ing and as a prayer from you and from this great meeting 
that both my wife and I myself may possess the power, the 
inclination and the life to dedicate whatever we may 
develop in this sacred land of ours to the service of the 
Motherland. {Cheers.) It is no wonder that we have come 
to Madras. Aa my ti'iend, Mr. Natesan, will perhaps tell 
you, we have been overdue and we have neglected Madras. 
But we have done nothing of the kind. We know that 
we had a corner in your hearts and we know that you 
will not misjudge us if we did not hasten to Madras 
before going to the other presidencies and to other 
towns But, Sir, if one-tenth of the langu- 

age that has been used in this address is deserved by 
us, what language do you propose to use for those who- 
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liave lost their lives and therefore finished their work on 
behalf of your sufitering countrymen in South Africa ? 
What language do you propose to use for Nagappan and 
Narayansamy^ lads of seventeen or eighteen years 
who braved in simple faith all the trials, all the sufierings 
and all the indignities for the sake of the honour of the 
Motherland. (Cheers.) What language do you propose to 
use with reference to Valliamma, that sweet girl of 
seventeen years who was discharged from Maritzburg 
prison, skin and bone, suffering from fever to which she 
succumbed after about a month’s time. (Cries oj ^^Shame ”.) 

It was the Madrassis who of all the Indians were 
singled out by the great Divinity that rules over us for 
this great work. Do you know that in the great city of 
Johannesburg, the Madrassis look on a Madrassi as 
dishonoured if he has not passed through the jails once or 
twice during this terrible crisis that your countrymen in 
'South Africa went through during these eight long years V 
You have said that I inspired these great men and women, 
but I cannot accept that proposition. It was they, the 
•simple-minded folk who worked away in faith never 
expecting the slightest reward, who inspired me, who kept 
me to the proper level, and who inspired me by their great 
•sacrifice, by their great faith, by their great trust in the 
great God, to do the work that I was able to do, (Cheers.) 
It is my misfortune that my wife and I have been obliged 
to work in. the limelight and you have magnified oixt of all 
proportion (cries of No ? No P”) this little work we have 
been able to do. Believe me, my dear friends, that if 
you consider, whether in India or in South Africa, it is 
possible for us, poor mortals — ^the same individuals, the 
same stuff of wMch you are made — if you consider that 
it is possible for us to do anything whatsoever without 
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your assistance and without your doing the same 
thing that we would be prepared to do, you are lost and 
we are also lost and our services will be in vain, I do not 
for one moment believe that the inspiration was given by 
us. The inspiration was given by them to us and we were 
able to be interpreters between the powers who called 
themselves the Governors and those men for whom redress 
was so necessary. We were simply links between those 
two parties and nothing more. It was my duty, having 
received the education that was given to me by my 
parents to interpret what was going on in our midst to 
those simple folk and they rose to the occasion. They 
realised the might of religious force and it was they 
who inspired us, and let them who have finished their 
work and who have died for you and me, let them inspire 
you and us. We are still living and who knows whether 
the devil will not possess us to-morrow and we shall not 
forsake the post of duty before any new danger that may 
face us. But these three have gone for ever. 

An old man of 75 from the United Provinces, 
Harbart Singh, has also joined the majority and died in 
jail in South Africa, and he deserved the crown that you 
would seek to impose upon us. These young men deserve 
all the adjectives that you have so affectionately but 
blindly lavished upon us. It was not only the Hindus 
who struggled but there were Mahomed ans, Parsis and 
Christians, and almost every part of India was represented 
in the struggle. They realised the common danger and 
they realised also what their destiny was as Indians ^nd 
it was they, and they alone, who matched the soul- farces 
against the physical forces. (Loud ap^dause.) 



THE INDIAN SOUTH AFRICAN LEAGUE 


At the General Meet?a^ ot the Indian South African Leag:ue, 
held the premises of Messrs. G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras, on 
Friday, May 7, 1915, with Do wan Bahadur M. Audlnarayana lyah 
In the chair, Mr. G. A. Natesan, one of the Joint Secretaries, 
presented a statement of accounts of the Dea(;ue and wound up 
by urging that the balance of the League’s Fund might be handed 
over to Mr. Gandhi who had undertaken to look after the interests 
of the South Africa returned Indians and their dependents. The 
resolution was unanimously passed. Mr. Gandhi In the course of 
hfs reply made a brief statement and said : 

The passive resistance struggle started with the 
Asiatic struggle in the Transvaal in 1906. As it went on 
stage alter stage, it owing to the exigencies of the case 
and as a matter of course expanded and embraced the 
following further points, vis., (1) the removal of racial 
disability in the immigration legislation of the Union of 
South Africa \ (2) the restoration of the status of Indian 
wives whether married in accordance with Hindu or 
Mahomedan religious rites as it originally existed before 
what was known in South Africa as the Soarle Judgment ; 
(3) repeal of the annual £3 tax which was payable by 
every ex-indentured Indleo; his wife and his children — 
male and female — males after reaching 16 years, females 
after reaching 12, if they decided to settle in the province 
of Natal as free men ; (4) just administration of existing 
laws specially affecting British Indians with due regard 
to vested rights. All these points were completely gained 
under the Settlement of last year and they have been 
embodied to far as legislation was necessary in what was 
known as the Indian BeHef Act and otherwise in the cor- 
respondence that took place between General Smuts and 
himself immediately after the passing of the Act referred 
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to. Such being the case and as the Indian South African 
League was formed solely for the purpose of assisting the 
struggle it could well dissolve itself. Mr. Grandhi referred 
also to the administration of the funds that were sent to 
him from India and other parts of the Empire. He said 
that, at every stage of the straggle, a complete statement of 
income and expenditure was published. 

Mr. Grandhi then informed the meeting that tliere 
were nearly 30 passive resistei's including their families 
in India who were to be supported. These included the 
widows and children of the two men who were shot in 
the course of the struggle. He therefore suggested that 
the small balance which was still with the Indian South 
AfHcan League might well be devoted to their assistauce. 
Mr. Q-andhi desired to take the opportunity to express 
the thanks of the South Africau Indians for the great 
and valuable assistance it had rendered to them during 
the most critical times of the struggle. He was not 
going to mention any names but he felt it his duty to 
convey in person as the interpreter of the wishes of 
many Transvaal deportees who were in Madras in 
1909 of their heartfelt thanks to Mr. Natesan for the 
devotion which he displayed in looking after their interest 
during their exile in India. He was glad he was able to 
convey in person his gi*ateful thanks to the Chairman and 
the Members of the League for the moral and material 
support they had rendered to their cause. 



RECIPROCITY BETWEEN INDIA AND THE 
DOMINIONS 


At the Madras Provincial Conference held at Nellore in Jane 
1915, Mr. G. A. Natesan moved a resohition thanking Mr. and 
Mrs. Gandhi for the invaluable services they had rendered to the 
Motherland by their heroic struggle In South Africa, Mr. Gandhi, 
In acknowledging the thanks of the Conference, spoke as follows : 

In SO far as sentiment enters into the claims of India 
with regard to the status of Indians in the Empire, it 
seems possible that by a measure of reciprocal treat- 
ment as between India and the Dominions this difficulty 
could be surmounted. Given an outlet for Indian emigrants 
in East Africa, it ought not to be beyond the powers of 
statesmanship to ari'ange that India should have the power 
to exclude white men of the working class just as the 
Dominions exclude Indians. Or rather it might be arranged 
that the number of Indians to be admitted to any one of 
the white States of the Empire should bear a relative pro- 
portion to the white population of the State. As a matter 
of fact, if the proportion agreed on is to avoid the necessity 
for removing some of the Asiatics now in the Dominions, 
it will have to be something like twice as great as the 
'Humber of the whites in India in relation to the total popu- 
lation, The existing white community in India, inclusive of 
troops, bears the proportion of about 1 : 2,002 of the native 
population. In Canada there are now about 3,000 Indians 
in a total population of 8,000,000. A 1 ; ratio 1,000 as 
-suggested would therefore permit the Indian colony in 
Canada to be increased by about 5,000. In Australia 
there are rather more than 5,000 Indians, and under 
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5,000,000 white men at present, but the excess over the 
1 : 1,000 ratio is trifling. In New Zealand where there 
are about 1 : 250 Indians, this ratio is almost exactly 
conformed to by the existing situation- South Africa 
presents a difflculty since the South AMcan Indians already 
exceed a proportion of 1 to 10 of the white residents. 
But South Africa differs from its sister Dominions since 
it is the only one which has a native population of more 
than negligible size. The Indian section of the composite 
racial problem presented by the Union might perhaps 
be adjusted somewhat by offering inducements to South 
African Indians to transfer themselves to £ast Africa. The 
conferring of full political rights on the small Indian^ 
communities domiciled in the Dominions would then be 
the only step necessary to meet every legitimate aspiration 
of Indians for equality of treatment and the recognition of 
their claims as British subjects. 



INDIAN AND EUROPEAN ETfl GRANTS 


Mr. Gandhi, In moving the resolution on India and the 
Colonies at the Bombay Congress ot 1915, said : 

Mr. President and Friends, — the Resolution that 
stands in my name reads thus : 

The Congress regrets that the existing laws affecting Indians in 
South Africa and Canada have not, in spite of the liberal and 
imperialistic declarations of colonial statesmen, been justly and 
equitably administered, and this Congress trusts that the self- 
governing colonies will extend to the Indian emigrants equal 
rights with European emigrant and that the Imperial Government 
will use all possible means to secure the rights which have been 
hitherto unjustly withheld from them, thus causing widespread 
dissatisfaction and discontent. 

Friends, — It is an irony of fate that whilst this vast 
assembly will be regretting the hostile attitude that has 
been adopted by the Self-Governing Colonies, a contin- 
gent of your countrymen formed in South Africa will be 
nearing the theatre of war in order to help the sick and 
the wounded, and I am in possession of facts in connec- 
tion with this contingent formed in South Africa which 
shows that it is composed of the middle classes which, in 
accordance with the Times of India, are going to form 
the future self-governing nation. Those men are drawn 
from ex-indentured Indians and their children, from the 
petty hawkers, the toilers, the traders, and yet the colo- 
nies do not consider it necessary to alter their attitudes 
nor do I see the logic in altering their policy. It is the 
fashion now-a-days to consider that because our humble 
share in not being disloy^ to the Government at the 
present jnnetti»ej we are entitled to the rights which have 
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been hitherto withheld from us as if those rights were 
withheld because our loyalty was suspected. No, my 
friends, it they have been withheld from us, the reasons 
are different and those reasons will have to be altered. 
They are due, some of them to undying prejudices, to 
economic causes and these will have to be examined ; but 
prejudice will have to be cut down. And what are the 
hardships that our countrymen are labouring under in 
uSouth Africa, in Canada, and the other self-governing 
colonies ? In South Africa the Settlement of 1914 secures 
what the passive resisters were fighting for and nothing 
more, and they were fighting for the restoration of legal 
equality in connection with emigrants from British India 
and nothing more. 

That legal equality has been restored but the domestic 
troubles still remain and if it was not the custom 
unfortunately inherited for the last forty years that the 
predominant language in this assembly should be English, 
our Madras friends will have taken good care to have 
learnt one of the northern vernaculars and then there are 
men enough in South Africa who would tell you about 
the difficulties that we have to go through even now in 
South Africa in connection with holding landed property, 
in connection with men who having been once domiciled 
in South Africa return to South Africa, theijr difficulties 
in connection with the admission of children, their diffi- 
culties in connection with holding licenses of trade. These 
are, if I may so call them, bread and butter difficulties. 
There are other difficulties which I shall not enumerate 
just now. In Canada, it is not possible for these members 
of the Sikhs who are domiciled there to bring their wives 
and their children. (Cries oj “ Shame^ Shame^\) The law is 
the same but administration is widely unequal, so unequal 
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that they cannot bring their wives and children, and the 
law or the administration still remains the same in spite 
of declarations about justice and what not, in view of 
the hostilities and in view of the splendid aid which 
India is said to have rendered to the Umpire. How are 
these difficulties to be met. I do not intend to go into 
details, but the Congress proposes that this difficulty can 
be met by an appeal to the sense of justice of the 
colonial statesmen and by an appeal to the Imperial 
Government. 1 fear that the Congress can only do this, 
but the resolution so far as it goes in one respect is 
inadequate to the occasion. Lord Hardinge only a few 
months ago made a fervent appeal to Indian publicists- 
and to Indicin public statesmen for helping him to an 
honourable solution which will retain the dignity of India 
at the same time, not because of any trouble to the self- 
governing colonies. Lord Hardinge is still waiting for an 
answer, that answer is not supplied by the Congress nor 
can it be by the Congress ; it is to be supplied by an 
association of the specialists if I may so call them. The 
Congress has given them the lead, and it is for these 
associations to frame the details in which they will have to 
examine the rival claims and to offer to Lord Hardinge a 
solution which shall be saturated with details, a solution- 
which will satisfy the Colonial Governments as well as the 
Indian people and will not take away anything whatsoever 
hrom the just demands that this resolution makes. With 
these words 1 have much pleasure in proposing this- 
reaolitlion. 



INDJBNTUKED LABOUR 


The following Is a pronoancement made by Mr. Gandhi during* 
the strenuous agitation made throughout India in the early part 
of 1917 for the complete abolition of indenture : 

There is no doubt that we are engaged in a severe 
straggle for the preservation of our honour and that, if 
we do not take care, the promise made by Lord Hardinge 
that indentured labour should soon be a thing of the past 
may be reduced to a nullity. The Viceregal pronoimce- 
ment just made seems to set at rest one fear that the 
system may be prolonged for a further period of five 
years which, as Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar showed at 
Poona, would in reality mean ten years. We are 
thankful to Lord Chelmsford for his assurance. And wo 
are thankful, too, to that good Englishman, Mr. C. F, 
Andrews, for the lead that he gave us in the matter. So 
soon as he gained the information from Fiji that five years' 
extension was taken by the planters of those lands as a 
settled fact, he forsook his sick-bed and his rest at Shanti 
Niketan smd sounded for us the call of duty. 

But if one cloud that threatened to destroy our hopes 
seems to have disappeared, another equally dangerous 
looms on the horizon. The conditions of abolition, as 
stated by Lord Hardinge last March, are these : 

On behalf of His Majesty's Government, he the Secretary 
of State has asked ns, however, to make it clear that the exist- 
ing system of recruiting must be maintained until new conditions 
under which labour should not be permitted to proceed to the 
colonies should have been worked out in oonjunotion with the 
Oolonial OfBlce and the Crown Colonies concerned ; until proper 
safeguards in the colonies should have been provided and 
until they should have had reasonable time to adfcist themselves te 
the change, a period which must necessarily depend on cLrcum- 
stances and ooniltlons Imperfectly known at present. 

8 
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Tho8C3 of US who know anytbiag of the system knew 
that it was well-high impossible to find new conditions 
which would be economically sound for the planters and 
morally sound for us. We felt that the Government would 
«oon hud this out for themselves and that, in view of Lord 
Hardinge's whole-hearted disapproval of the system, his 
view of the nearness of the end would coincide with her 
own. But now a different situation faces us. Nearly a 
year has gone by and we discover that the planters of Fiji 
have been led to believe that they will have five years more 
of the system and at the end of it new conditions may 
after all be a change in name but not in substance. Let 
Mr. Bonar Law’s despatch speak for itself. Writing under 
date March 4, 1916, to the Acting Governor of Fiji, 
he says : 

The Secretary of State for India Is satisfied that it would not 
be possible for the GoveruuieRt of India to continue to defeat by a 
bare ofifietal majority resolutions in their Legislative Council, 
urging the abolition of Indenture ; that in bis opinion the strong 
and universal feeling in India on this subject makes it a ijuestlon 
of urgency and that he has accepted the conclusion that inden> 
tnred emigration must be abolished. 

He then proceeds : 

Though, from the point of view of the Colonies coocerned, 
the decision which the Indian Government and the Secretary of State 
for India have taken is to be regretted, I recognise that the final 
decision upon this question must rest with the Indian Government. 

Thus the humanities of the question are tacitly 
■supposed to be no concern of the colonies. 

Now mark this significant paragraph culled from 
the same illuminating despatch : 

I have, therefore, agreed to the appointment of an Inter- 
departmental committee to consider what system should be sub- 
stituted for the system of indenture should be allowed for a further 
period of five years and should cease at the end of that period. 

. . . The Secretary of State for India Is anxious that the change 

ot system should be brought about with as little disturbance as 
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possible to the economie iaterests ot the colonies and tliat he has 
made it clear that the existing systein must be caaiatained until a 
properly safeguarded system has been devised. 

Mr. Andrews has been twitted for having referred to 
the five years’ extension. Let his critics explain away 
Mr. Bonar Law’s emphatic pronouncement published in the 
Fiji newspapers. What with the official statement and 
the Secretary of State tor India’s solicitude for the 
economic interests of the planters, our cause may easily 
he lost if we are found un watchful. 

In the light of the Viceregal speech and Mr. Bonar 
Law’s despatch, our duty seems to be clear. We must 
strengthen the Government’s hands where necessary and 
even stimulate their activity so that this iuter-depai't- 
mental committee is not allowed to frustrate our hopes. 
It is a body wherein the luflaence of the Crown Colonies 
and the Colonial Office will be preponderant. It is a body 
which has to find a substitute which would be acceptable 
to us. As I hold, it will be a vain search if the mere 
well-being of the labourer is to be the primary considera- 
tion. But if the planters can have their own way, we 
know that they will urge an impossible substitute and^ 
in the event of its rejection by us, they will, in accordance 
with Mr. Bonar Law’s despatch, claim continuance of 
recruiting under indenture. It must therefore be clearly 
understood that the onus of producing an acceptable sub- 
stitute rests with them and not with us. They have had 
more than a year already. Lord Hardinge’s despatch 
urging total abolition is dated the 15th October 1915. The 
committee is to sit in May next. This period for finding 
a substitute is long enough in all conscience. Fither 
Mr. Andrews’ harrowing picture of the conditions of life in 
Fiji is true or it is untrue. We believe it to be true and 
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it has never been seriously attacked. And in waiting for 
over a year, we shall have waited almost beyond the point 
of endurance. Substitute or no substitute, we are entitled 
for the sake of our own honour and reputation and indeed 
that of the Empire to the unconditional abolition of this 
last 'remnant of slavery. Natal stopped the system without 
the provision of a substitute. Mauritius has done likewise. 
Tlie Johannesburg mines survived not only the shock of 
an abrupt termination of Chinese labour but the withdrawal 
of every Chinese labourer from the country as fast as 
transport could be got ready. 

Capital is both bold and timid. If only we shall do 
our duty, if only the Grovemment of India will steel their 
hearts against the blandishments of the Fijian aud West 
Indian planters, there is no doubt that these people will 
know how to save millions' without India's having to go 
to their rescue. 



INDIAN COLONIAL EMIGRATION 


The followlag article was published In the Indian Remew 
for September 1917 : 

I have carefully read the resolution issued at Simla 
hy the Government of India on the Ist instant, embody- 
ing the report of the Inter-Departmental Conference 
recently held in London. It will be remembered that this 
was the conference referred to in the Viceregal speech of 
last year at the opening of the sessions of the Viceregal 
Legislative Council. It will be remembered, too, that 
this was the conference which Sir James Meston and Sir 
S. P. Sinha were to have attended but were unable to 
attend owing to their having returned to India before the 
date of the meeting of the conference. It is stated in the 
report under discussion that these gentlemen were to 
discuss the question of emigration to certain English 
colonies informally with the two Secretaries of State, 
the Secretary of State for India and the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. Lord Islington, Sir A. Steel 
Maitland and Messrs. Seton, Grindle, Green and Mao- 
naughton constituted the Conference. To take the word- 
ing of the Resolution, this Conference sat to consider 
the proposals for a new assisted system of emigration to 
British Guiana, Trinidad, Jamaica and Fiji The public 
should therefore note that this assisted emigration is to 
be conflmed only to the four Crown Colonies mentioned 
and not to the Self-Governing Colonies of South Africa, 
Canada or Australia, or the Crown Colony of Mauritius. 
What follows will show the importance of this distinction. 
It is something to be thankful for, that “ the Government of 
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India have not yet considered the report and reserved judg- 
ment on all the points raised in it”. This is as it shouid 
be on a matter so serious as this and one which only last 
year fairly convulsed the whole of India and which has in 
one shape or another agitated the country since 1895. 

The declaration too that “ His Majesty’s Government 
in agreement with the Government of India have decided 
that indentured emigration shall not be re-opened ” is wel- 
come as is also the one that no free emigrants can be 
introduced into any colony until all Indian emigrants 
already there have been released from existing indentures”. 

In spite however of so much in the report that 
fills one with gladness, the substantive part of it whicli gets 
forth the scheme which is to replace indentured emigration 
is so far as one can judge, to say the least of it, disappoint- 
ing. Stripped of all the phraseology under which the 
scheme has been veiled, it is nothing less than a system of 
indentured emigration, no doubt on a more humaiuj basis 
and safeguarded with some conditions beneficial to the 
emigrants taking advantage of it. 

The main point that should be borne in mind is that 
Conference sat designedly to consider a scheme of emigra- 
tion not in the interests of the Indian labourer but in 
those of the Colonial employer. The new system 
therefore is devised to help the colonies concerned. 
India needs no outlet at any rate for the present 
moment for emigration outside the country. It is debat- 
able whether in any event the four colonies will be the 
most suitable for Indian colonisation. Tbe best thing 
therefore that can happen from an Indian stand-point is 
that there should be no assisted emigration from India of 
any type whatsoever* In the absence of any such 
assistance, emigration will have to be entirely free and at 
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the risk and expense of the emigrant himself. Past 
experience shows that, in that event, there will be very- 
little voluntary emigration to distant colonies. In the 
report, assisted emigration means, to use a mild expression, 
stimulated emigration ; and surely with the industries of 
India crying out for labour and with her legitimate 
resources yet undeveloped, it is madness to think of 
providing a stimulus for the stay-at-home Indian to go out 
of India. Neither the Government nor any voluntary 
agency has been found capable of protecting from ill-usage 
the Indian who emigrates either to Burma or Ceylon 
much less can any such protection avail in far-off Fiji or 
the three other colonies. I hope that leaders of public 
opinion in India will therefore take their stand on the one 
impregnable rock of not wanting any emigration whatso- 
ever to the colonies. It might be argued that we, as a 
component part of the Empire, are bound to consider the 
wants of our partners, but this would not be a fair plea to 
advance so long as India stands in need of all the labour 
she can produce. If therefore India does not assist the 
colonies it is not because of want of will but it is due to 
want of ability. An additional reason a politician would 
be justified in using is that, so long as India does not in 
reality occupy the position of an equal partner with the 
colonies and so long as her sons continue to be regarded 
by Englishmen in the colonies and English employers even 
nearer home to be fit only as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, no scheme of emigration to the colonies can be 
morally advantageous to Indian emigrants. If the badge 
of inferiority is always to be worn by thorn, they can never 
rise to their full status and any material advantage 
they will gain by emigrating can therefore be of 
no consideration. 
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But let us for the moment consider the new system. 
“ The system,” it is stated, to be followed in future will 
be one of aided emigration and its object will be to 
encourage the settlement of Indians in certain colonies 
after a probationary period of employment in those 
colonies to train and ht them for life and work there and 
at the same time to acquire a supply of the labour essential 
to the well-being of the colonists themselves.” So the 
re-settlement is to be conditional on previous employment 
under contract and it will be seen in the course of our 
examination that this contract is to be just as binding as the 
contracts used to be under indentiure. The report has the 
following humorous passage in it : “ He will be in no 

way restricted to service under any particular employer 
except that for his own protection a selected employer 
will be chosen for him for the first six months.” This 
has a flavour of the old indentured system. One of the 
evils complained of about that system was that the 
labourer was assigned to an employer. He was not free 
to choose one himself. Under the new system, the 
employer is to be selected for the protection of the labourer. 
It is hardly necessary for me to point out that 
the would-be labourer will never be able to feel the 
protection devised for him. The labourer is further “ to be 
encouraged to work for his first three years in agricultural 
industries by the offer, should he do so, of numerous and 
important benefits subsequently as a colonist”. This is 
another inducement to indenture and 1 know enough of 
such schemes to be able to assure both the Government 
and Public that these so-called inducements in the hands 
of clever manipulators become nothing short of methods 
of compulsion in respect of innocent and ignorant Indian 
labourers. It is due to the framers of the scheme that 
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I shonld draw attention to the fact that they have avoided 
all criminal penalties for breach of contract. In India 
itself if the scheme is adopted, we are promised a revival 
of the much-dreaded depots and emigration agents, all 
no doubt on a more respectable basis but still of the 
same type and capable of untold mischief. 

The rest of the report is not likely to interest the 
public, but those who wish to study it will, I doubt not, 
come to the conclusion to which I have been driven, 
that the framers have done their best to strip the old 
system of many of the abuses which had crept into it, but 
they have not succeeded in placing before the Indian 
public an acceptable scheme. I hold that it was an 
impossible task. The system of indenture was one of 
temporary slavery ; it was incapable of being amended, 
it should only be ended and it is to be hoped that India 
will never consent to its revival in any shape or form . 



ADVICE TO SOUTH AFRICAN INDIANS 


In spite of his multi tar lous activities in India, Mr. Gandhi seldom, 
forgot the scene of his early labours. Hts South African friends 
and fellow-workers are always dear to him. In a communication 
to the Indian Opinion, he wrote under date 16th December, 1917 : 

When I left South Africa I had fully intended to 
write to my Indian and English friends there from time to 
time, but I found my lot in India to be quite different from 
what I had expected it to be. I had hoped to be able 
to have comparative peace and leisure but I have been 
irresistibly drawn into many activities. I hai’dly cope 
with them and local daily correspondence. Half of my 
time is passed in the Indian trains. My South African 
friends will, I hope, forgive me for my apparent neglect of 
them. Let me assure them that not a day has passed but 
I have thought of them and their kindness. South African 
associadonB can never be effaced from my memory. 

You will not now be surprised when I tell you that 
it was only to-day that I learnt from Indian Opinion to 
hand about the disastrous floods. During my travels I 
rarely read newspapers and I have time merely to glance 
at them whilst I am not travelling. I write this to tender 
my sympathy to the sufferers. My imagination enables 
me to draw a true picture of their sufferings. They make 
one thing of God and His might and the utter evanescence 
of this life. They ought to teach us ever to seek His 
protection and never to fail in the daily duty before ua. 
In the Divine account-books only our actions are noted, not 
what w0 have read or what we have spoken. These and 
similar reflections All my soul for the moment and I wish^ 
to share them with the sufferers. The deep poverty that 
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I experience in this country deters me even from thinking 
of financial assistance to be sent for those who have been 
rendered homeless. Even one pie in this country counts. 
I am at this very moment living in the midst of thousands 
who have, nothing but roasted pulse or grain flour mixed 
with water and salt. We here therefore can only send 
the sufferers an assurance of our heartfelt grief. 

I hope that a determined movement will be set on 
foot to render illegal residence on flats exposed to visita- 
tions of death-dealing floods. The poor will, if thej" can, 
inhabit even such sites regardless of consequences. Tt is 
for the enlightened persons to make it impossible for them 
to do 80 

I note, too, that our people in South Africa are not 
yet free from difficulties about trade licences and leaving 
certificates. My Indian experience has confirmed the 
opinion that there is no remedy like passive resistance 
against such evils. The community has to exhaust 
milder remcdit*s but I hope that it will not allow the 
sword of passive resistance to get rusty. It is our duty 
whilst the terrible War lasts to be satisfied with petitions, 
etc.; for the desired relief, but I think the Government 
should know that the community will not rest until the 
questions above mentioned are satisfactorily solved. It is 
but right that I should also warn the Community against 
dangers from within. I hear from those who return from 
South Africa that we are by no means free of those 
who are engaged in illicit traffic. We who seek justice 
must be above suspicion, and I hope that our leaders 
will not rest till they have purged the community of 
internal defects. 



RAILWAY RESTRICTIONS IN TRANSVAAL 


Writing to the Times of India on June % 1918, Mr. Gandhi 
drew attention to the ireuh disabilities imposed on Indians by 
the Union Government by the introduction of the railway travelling 
resections. Mr. Gandhi, while deploring the existing colour 
prejudloes, ielt bound to protest against the attempt of the Union 
Gnvern meat to give legal recognition to the anti-colour campaign. 
We omit the long extracts from the Indian Opinion and give 
the text of Mr. Gandhi's letter : 

Sir, — I offer no apology for seeking the hospitality 
of your columns for the enclosed extracts from Indian 
Opinion, They deal with the well-being of over two lakhs 
of emigrants from India. Mr. Ahmed Mahomed Oacbalia, 
the esteemed President of the British Indian Association 
-of Johannesbuig, has sent from that place the following 
cablegram regarding one of the matters referred to in the 
extracts : 

“ Mass meeting fifth strongly protested section nineteen, railway 
regulations. Resolved cable supporters India. Regulations impose 
statutory color-bar in regard to issue of tickets, placing in and 
removing from oompartmeats, occupation of places on station 
platforms, empowers minor officials remove without asslgniog 
reason. Please make suits^le representations appropriate quarters. 
Community unanimons assert rights unless relief sought granted.'” 

Mr. Gachalia was one of the staunchest workers 
during the passive resistance campaign that raged for 
eight years in South Africa. During that campaign he 
reduced himself to poverty and accepted imprisonment 
for the sake of India's honour. One can, therefore, easily 
understand what is meant by the words * community 
unanimous assert right unless relief sought granted 

It is not a threat. It is the burning cry of distress 
felt by a community whose self-respect has been injured. 
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It is evident that the white people of South Africa 
have not been visibly impressed by the War which is 
claimed to be waged for the protection of the rights of 
v/eaker or minor nationalities. Their prejudice against 
colour is not restrained even by the fact that local Indians- 
have raised a volunteer bearer corps which is gallantly 
serving in East x\friea with the column that was taken 
to East Africa by General Smuts. 

The problem is difficult, it is complex. Prejudices 
cannot be removed by legislation. They will yield only 
to patient toil and education. But what of the Union 
Government? It is now feeding the prejudice by legalising 
it. Indians would have been content if the popular 
prejudice had been left to work itself out, care being 
taken to guard against violence on either side. Indians 
of South Africa could not complain even against a 
boycott on the part of the whites. It is there already. 
In social life they are completely ostracised. They feel 
the ostracism but they silently bear it. But the situa- 
tion alters when the Government steps in and gives legal 
recognition to the anti-colour campaign. It is impossible 
for the Indian settlers to submit to an insulting restraint 
upon their movements. They will not allow booking clerks 
to decide as to whether they are becomingly dressed. 
They cannot allow a platform-inspector to restrict 
them to a reserved part of a platform. They will 
not, as if they were ticket-of-leave men, produce their 
certificates in order to secure railway tickets. 

The pendency of the War cannot be used as an 
efiective shield to cover fresh wrongs and insults. The 
plucky custodians of India’s honour are doing their share 
in South Africa. We here are bound to help them. 
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Mieetings tliroughout India should int'ortn the white inhabi- 
bants of South Africa that India resents their treatment of 
fcier sons. They should call upon the Government of India 
and the Imperial Government to secure effective protection 
for our countrymen in South Africa, I hope that English- 
men in India will not be behindhand in lending their 
valuable support to the movement to redress the wrong. 
Mr. Cachalia’s cable is silent on the grievance disclosed in 
the second batch of extracts. It is not less serious. In 
its effect it is far more deadly. But the Community is 
hoping to right the wrong by an appeal to the highest 
legal tribunal in the Union. But really the question is 
above that tribunal. Let me state it in a sentence. A 
reactionary Attorney- General has obtained a ruling from 
the Natal Supreme Court to the effect that subjects of 
^ Native States ^ are aliens and not British subjects and are 
therefore not entitled to ‘ its protection so far as appeals 
under a particular section of the Immigi’ants Restriction 
Act are concerned. Thus if the ' local Court’s ruling is 
correct* thousands of Indians settled in South Africa will be 
deprived of the security of residence in South Africa for 
which they fought for eight years and which they thought 
they had won. At least a quarter of the Indian settlers of 
South Africa are subjects of the Baroda and the Kathiawar 
States. If any law considers them as aliens, surely it has 
to be altered. It is an insult to the States and their 
subjects to treat the latter as aliens. 



DISABILITIES OF TRANSVAAL INDIANS 


In 1919, the Transvaal Legislature passed laws restricting the 
then Indian traders and their successors to particular townships. 
The disabilities of Indian traders multiplied and became the subject 
of an acate agitation and threatened to revive passive resistance. 
On receipt of a cable early in August 1919 from the British 
Indian Association, Natal, Mr. Gandhi wrote as follows In the 
Indian JReview : 

I have just received the following cablegram from 
Mr. Ibrahim Ismail Aswat, Chairman of the British Indian 
Association, Johannesburg : 

“ Bill assented 23rd June, promulgated 3rd Instant. Restricts 
companies acquiring farther ^ed properties and holding bonds as 
prior to company law. Be-afdrms Gold and Townships Acts 
operating on new llcencees after 1st May and restricting present 
traders and successors to particular xownshlps. Deputation waiting 
His Excellency urging withhold assent on ground class legislation. 
Government promised another Commission during recess investigate 
Indian question throughout Union as concession to the detractors in 
Parliament. Fear farther restrictive legislation. Community 
request you appeal Viceroy propose Royal Commission. India 
representing Union local Indian interests. Convened Union Indian 
Conference Ath August, great success. Decided united action. 
Many of the associations pledged resist any cost. — Aawat.” 

The cablegram bears out what I have said in my letter 
"to Sir George Barnes^ and what I said at the recent meeting 


• In the course of the correspondence between Mr^ OandM 
and Sir George Samea^ Mr. GarMhi wrote : 

**Do you know that the Indians of South Africa raised an amhulanee 
corps which served under General Smuts in South Africa ? Is this 
new law to be their reward ? I ought not to bring in War services 
in order to secure the protection of an elementary right which 
considerations alike of honour and justice entitle them to. I com- 
mend to your attention the report of the Select Committee of the 
Union House of Assembly. 

The Union Cfavemment, unmindful of their trust and equally 
unmlndfal of their wrtttw word, accepted teie satenam«Bt 
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at Poona. The restrictions are clear: 1. No forther 
holding of landed property in the Transvaal. 2. No new 
trade licences within the area affected by the Gold Law 
and the Townships Act. 3. The present holders and their 
successors in title to be restricted as to trade to the 
townships in which they are now trading. 

As I have already remarked, this means virtual ruin 
of the Indian settlers in the Transvaal. Their only means 
of livelihood to the largest number is trade, and tlie largest 
number of Indians is to be found probably within the gold 
area. If the Act stands, they must die out in the 
natural course : 

In the cablegram the word ‘ assent ’ occurs twice. It 
says the Bill has been assented to and it refers to a 
deputation that is to wait on H. E. the Governor-General 
of South Africa requesting him to withhold assent. The 
second use of the word ‘assent’ refers probably to a 
clause in the Letters Patent providing for the vetoing of 
class legislation. The clause is undoubtedly to be used 
under e:sceptional eireumstances. No one can deny that 
the Asiatics Act constitutes a very exceptional circum- 
stance warranting the exercise of the Koyal veto. 


“ prohibiting the holding of mortgages by the Asiatics on property 
except as security for hona,fide loan or investment and providing that 
any Asiatic Company which acquired fixed property after the 1st 
instant should dispose of the same within two years or a further 
period as fixed by a competent Court with a xider that in the event 
of failure to do so the property might be sold by an order of the 
Court I am quoting from Beuter^s cable dated 23rd May from 
Capetown. You will see this completes legalised confiscation of 
property rights throughout the Transvaal and virtually the trade 
rights within the gold area of the Indian settlers. There was no 
evasion of Law 3 of 1885. Indians did openly what the law 
permitted them to do and they should be left free to do so. I do 
not wish to prolong this tale of agony. The Government of India 
are bound to protect the rights of the 5,000 Indian settlers in the 
Transvaal at any cost.” 
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The most important part of the cablegram, however, 
is the fact that the Commission promised bj the 
Union Government is to be appointed as a “ concession 
to the detractors ” of Indians in the Union Parliament 
Unless therefore the Government of India take care, 
there is every likelihood of the Commission, like the 
Committee of the South African Assembly, proving to the 
British Indians a curse instead of a blessing. It is 
therefore not unnatural that the British Indian Association 
urges that H. E. the Viceroy should propose a Koyal 
Commission upon which both the Union and the Indian 
interests are represented. Nothing can be fairer than the 
proposal made by Mr. Aswat. I say so, because as a 
matter of right no Commission is really needed to decide 
that Indian settlers are entitled to trade in South A&iea 
where they like and hold lauded property on the same 
terms as the European settlers. This is the minimum they 
can claim. But under the complex constitution ot this- 
great Empire, justice is and has often to be done in a 
round-about manner. A wise captain, instead of sailing 
against a head-wind, tacks and yet reaches his destination 
sooner than he otherwise would have. Even so, Mr. Aswat 
wisely accepts the principle of a Commission on a matter 
that is self-evident but equally wisely wants a Commission 
that would not prove abortive and that will dare to tell the 
ruling race in South Africa that as members in an Empire 
which has more coloured people than white, they may not 
treat their Indian fellow-subjects as helots. Whether the 
above proposal is accepted or some other is adopted by the 
Imperial Government, it must be made clear to them that 
public opinion in India will not tolerate confiscation of 
the primary rights of the British Indian settlers In 
South AMca. 



INDIAN RIGHTS IN THW TRANSVAAL 


From time to time trouble rose In Transvaal between the trad- 
ing people among European Colonists and Indians. A policy of 
eqneezing out the Indian petty trader was prevalent throughout the 
Colony. A correspondent of the 2'hnes of India wrote to Its 
eolnmns on August 18, 1919, that South Africa cannot be run econo- 
mically with the Indian In It and the white people cannot be 
expected to commit race suicide. Strangely enough even the 
Smuta-Gandhi agreement was pressed into the Issue. Mr. Gandhi 
wrote to the Times of India : 

No possible exception can be taken to the impartial 
manner in which your South African correspondent has 
given a summary of the Indian position in the Transvaal 
in your issue of the 18 th instant. He has put as fairly 
as it was possible for him to do both sides of the question. 

It is not the additional ‘brown burden on the top of 
the black one* which agitate ‘ the Elnropena Colonists in 
South Africa but “the crux of the whole question is'’, 
as your correspondent puts it, “ that Soutii Africa cannot 
he run economically with the Indian in it, and the white 
people who have made the country, cannot be expected 
to commit race suicide.” This is not the problem that 
presents itself to the Boer living on the Veldt to whom 
the Indian trader is a blessing nor to the European house' 
wife in the big towns of tbe Transvaal who depends 
solely upon the Indian vegetable vendor for the vege- 
tables brought to her door. But the problem presents 
itself in the manner put by your correspondent to the 
petty European trader who finds in the thrifty and 
resourceful Indian a formidable rival, and with his vote 
which counts a great deal and with his influence as a 
member of the rulinfir race he has succeeded in m&kins^ his 
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own economic problem a race problem for South Africa. 
In reality the problem is whether the petty trader for his 
selfish end is to be allowed to override every consideration 
of justice, fair play, Imperial policy and all that goes to 
make a nation good and great. 

In support of the gradual but certain ««|ueezmg out 
process, what has been called the Smuts-Ciraadhi agree- 
ment has been pressed into service. Now that agreement 
is embodied in two letters .end two only of the SOth 
June 1914 : the first one addressed to me on behalf of 
General Smuts by Mr. Gorges, Secretary for tiie Interior, 
and the second my acknowledgment of it bearing the 
same date. The agreement, as the letters conclusively 
show, is an agreement on t^uestions which were the sub- 
ject of civil — in the correspondence described as passive 
— resistance. The settlement stipulates only for an 
extension — never a restriction — of existing rights, and as it 
was intended only to cover t][U03tions arising out of civil 
resistance it left open all the other questions. Hence the 
reservation in my letter of the SOth June, tiz.^ 

As the Minister Is aware, some ot my countrymen, have wished 
me t.o go further. They sre dissatisfied that trade licences, laws ot 
the different Provinces, the Transvaal Gold Law, the Transvaal 
Law 3 of 1885, have not been altered so as to give them full 
rights of residence, trade and ownership ot land. Some of them 
are dissatisfied that full inter-provincial migration is not permitted 
and some are dissatisfied that on the marriage question the Relief 
Bill goes no further than it does. 

In this correspondence there is not a word about the 
Indian settlers not getting trade licences or holding fixed 
property in the mining or any other area. And the 
Indians had a perfect right to apply for and get as many 
trade licences as they could secure and as much fixed 
property as they could hold, whether through forming 
a-egistered companies or through mortgages. After a 
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strenuous fight for eight years it was not likely that I 
would gWe away sr.ny legal rights, and if [ did, the 
Gommunity, I had the honour to represent, would naturally 
and quite properly have dismissed me as an unworthy, if 
not a traitorous, representative. 

But there is a third letter, totally irrelevant, considered 
as part of the agreement which has been used for the 
curtailment of trade rights. It is my letter of the 7th 
July addressed to Mr. Gorges. The whole tone of it 
shows that it is purely a personal letter setting forth only 
my individual views about * vested rights in connection 
with the Gold Law and Townships Amendment Act \ I 
have therein stated definitely that I do not wish to 
restrict the future action of my countrymen and I have 
simply recorded the definition of ^ vested rights ’. I dis- 
cussed with Sir Benjamin Robertson on the 4th March 1914, 
saying that by ‘‘ vested rights I understand the right of 
an Indian and his successors to live and trade in townships 
in which he was living and trading, no matter how often 
he shifts his residence or business from place to place 
in the same township This is the definition on which 
the whole of the theory of evasion of law and breach 
of faith has been based. Apart from the question of 
irrelevance of the letter I claim that it could not be used 
even if it could be admitted as part of the agreement in the 
manner it has been. As I have already stated on previous 
occasions there was a prospect of an adverse interpretation 
of the Gold Law as to trade licences and there was the 
tangible dijBaculty in getting land or leases of buildings and 
it was by the most strenuous efforts that Indians were able 
within gold areas to retain their foothold. I was anxious 
to protect the existing traders and their successors even 
though the legal interpretation of the law might be adverse 
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to the ladiaa claim. The vested right, therefore, referred 
to in my letter of the 7th July was a right created in 
spite of the law. And it was this right that had to be 
protected in the administration of the then existing laws. 
Even if, therefore, my said letter can be incorporated in 
the agreement, by no canon of interpretation that I know- 
can it be said to prevent the Indians morally (tor that is 
the meaning of the charge of breach of faith) from getting 
new trade licences in virtue of the law of the land. 
Indians openly and in a fair fight gained in their favour 
a legal decision to the effect that they could obtain trade 
licences against tender of the licence fee even within the 
gold area. To this they were perfectly morally entitled. 
There cannot be any question of a legal breach. There 
trade rivals would long ago have made short work of any 
legal breach. Lastly supposing that the law was adverse 
to the Indian claim, my definition could not be pleaded to 
bar any agitation for amendment of the law for the whole 
of the settlement if the nature of it was of a temporary 
character, and the Indians, as definitely stated in my 
letter of the 30th June, could not be expected to rest 
content until full civic rights had been conceded. The 
whole of the plea, therefore, of breach of faith is, I venture 
to submit, an utterly dishonest and shameless piece of 
tactics which ought not to bo allowed to interfere with a 
proper adjustment of the question. 



IMPERIAL CONT'ERENCE RESOLUTIONS 


In tlie course of an article criticising* the Imperial Coiiference 
Resolution on Indian emigi’atton, Mr. Gandhi wrote as follows in the 
Indian Review tor August 1918 : 

The Imperial Conference Resolution**^ on the status 
of our countrymen emigi-ating to the Colonies, reads well 

* The following is a summary of the proceedings of the 
Conference cabled hy the Secretary of State to the Viceroy : 

The fifteenth meeting of the Conference was hold on July 
25th, The first subject discussed was reciprocity ot treatment 
between India and the Dominions. This discussion tollowed on 
the resolution passed by the Conference last year, accepting the 
principle of reciprocity and a further resolution passed to that efiect 
should now be ^ven to the last year'^s resolution in pursuance ot 
which the Conference agreed as follows : (1) It is the inherent 

fionotion of the Governments of several Communities of British 
Commonwealth Including India that each should enjoy complete 
control in the composition of its own population by moans of 
restriction on immigration from, any other communities. (2) 
British citizens domiciled !u any British country Including India 
should be admitted into any other British country for visits ior 
the purposes of pleasure or commerce Including temporary reai- 
den<^ for the purpose of education. The conditions of such visits 
should be regulated on the principle of reclprod^ us follows : 
(a) The right ot the Government of India recognised to enact 
laws which shall have the effect of subjecting British citizens 
domiciled in any other British countiy to the same conditions In 
visiting India as those imposed on Indians desiring to visit snob 
country, (ft) Such right of visit or temporary residence shall, in 
each individual case, be embodied in the passport or written permit 
issued by the country of domicile and subject to vie there by an 
officer appointed by and acting on behalf of the country to bo 
visited. If such a country so desires such right shall not extend to 
ihe visit or temporary residents for labour purpose or to permanent 
settlement. (3) Indians already permanently domiciled in other 
British countries should be allowed to bring In ihelr ^vive» and 
minor children on condition (a) that no more than one wife and her 
children shall be admitted for each such Indian^ and (ft) that each 
individual so admitted shall be certified by the Oovemment of 
India as bein^ the lawftd wife or child of such Indian. The 
Conference recoodmends ofiier queatiotis covered by the Memoranda 
presented to the Gonfbrenoe by the representatives of India. 
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oa the surface but it is highly deceptive. We need not 
consider it a great achievement that we can pass the same 
laws against the colonials that they may pass against us. 
It is like a giant telling a dwarf that the latter is free to 
give blow for blow. Who is to refuse permission, and pass- 
ports to the colonials desiring to enter India ? But Indians, 
no matter what their attainments are, are constantly being 
refused permission to enter the colonies even for temporary 
periods. South African legislation of emigration was 
purged of the racial taint by the passive resistance move- 
ment. But the administrative principles still continue and 
will do so, so long as India remains both in name and 
substance a dependency. 

The agreement arrived at regarding those who are 
already domiciled practically re-states the terms of the 
Settlement of 1914. If it extends to Canada and Australia 
it is a decided gain, for in Canada till recently there was 
a big agitation owing to the refusal of its Government to 
admit the wives and children of its Sikh settlers. I may 
perhaps add that the South African Settlement provides 
for the protection of those who had plural wives before the 
settlement, especially if the latter had at any time entered 
South Africa. It may be the proper thing in a predomi- 
nantly Ohristian country to confine the legality to only 
one wife. But it is necessary even for that country, in 
the interests of humanity and for the sake of friendship 
for members of the same Imperial Federation to which 
they belong administratively, to allow the admission of 
plural wives and tlieir progeny. 

The above agreement still evades the question of 
inequality of status in other matters. Thus the difficulty 
of obtaining licences throughout South Africa, the prohibition 
to hold landed property in the Transvaal and the 
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!Free State, and virtnal prohibition within the Union itself 
of the entry of Indians into the Free State, the prohibition 
of Indian children to enter the ordinary Government 
schools, deprivation of municipal franchise in the Transvaal 
and the Free State, and practical deprivation of the 
Union franchise throughout South Africa, barring 
perhaps the Cape. The resolutions of the Imperial 
Conference therefore are decidely an eye-wash. There is 
no change of heart in the colonies and certainly no 
recognition of Imperial obligations regarding India. The 
Fijian atrocities to which Mr. Andrews has drawn 
pointed attention, show what is possible even in the 
Crown Colonies which are under direct Imperial control. 



ANOTHER SOUTH AFRICAN COMMISSION 


In response to the agitation in South Africa and in India, a 
Commission was appointed by the Union Grovernment to investigate 
the trade and other questions which caused grave irritation to 
the Indians ; and Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, 
announced in November 1919 the inclusion of Sir Benjamin 
Robertson, Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces in the 
Commission to represent the Government of India. Interviewed 
by the A-nsoGliited Pr‘6ss of India^ Mr. Gandhi said on the subject 
of enquiry and the composition : 

1 do feel thfit any agitation insisting upon the 
appointment on the Commission of Indian representatives 
may damage our case which is so overwhelmingly strong. 
If a representative like Mr. Sastri is appointed along with 
Sir Benjamin Kobertson to put before the South African 
Government and the fortheominsr Commission the Indian 
case, it would be the next best thing. In my opinion 
effort should be to concentrate upon securing a proper 
reference to the Commission in the place of the very 
narrow one, we are led to believe, is likely to be suggested 
by the Union Government. It is not enough that merely 
the trade <juostion is referred to the Commission. The 
whole of the Law 3 of 1885 must come under review 
leaving aside for the time being the question of political 
status. Our goal must be the restoration of full trading 
and property rights of Indians lawfully settled in South 
Africa. This is what even Australia has allowed although 
it was Australia which led the anti-Asiatic cry. We must 
also guard against the Commission whittling down any of 
the rights already being enjoyed by the settlers. By no 
canon of justice or propriety can the existing rights be 
taken away from the Indian settlers, but if we do not take 
care and provide beforehand there is every danger of such 
a catastrophe happening. 



THE CLASS AREAS BILL 


Mr. G-andhi Issued the following statement regarding the aiiti- 
Aslatio movement In South Africa, particularly the Class Areas Bill. 
The statement was Issued from the Sassoon Hospital, Poona, on 
February 14, 1924 : 

As one expected to understand the situation created 
in South Africa by the anti- Asiatic movement now going 
on there and especially the Class Areas Bill now under 
consideration by the Union Parliament, I deem it my duty 
to place my opinion on the situation before the public. 

The anti'Asiatic agitation on the part of Europeans 
in South Africa is no new thing. It is almost as old as 
the first settlement of unindentured Indians in South Africa 
and is principally due to trade jealousy on the part of the 
white retail traders. As in other parts of the world, so 
in South Africa interested men, if they sufficiently persist, 
find no difficulty in gathering the support round tliem of 
those who are not so interested but who do not think for 
themselves. The present agitation, I remember, was begun 
as early as 1921 and the Class Areas Bill is no doubt one 
of the results of the agitation. 

Before dealing with the nature and effect of the Bill, 
it. is necessary to point out that it is in breach of the 
compromise of 1914 arrived at between the Union Govern- 
nfent and the Indian Community of South Atrica. But it 
was a compromise to which both the Indian Government 
md the Imperial Government were as much a party as the 
Union Government and the Indian Community, because the 
compromise was arrived at with the knowledge and ooncnr- 
rence of the Imperial and the Indian Governments. 
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The latter hud even seat Sir Benjamia Robertson as a 
representative technicall}’ to watch the course of the Oom- 
mission that was appointed by the Union Government to 
inquire into the Indian position but in reality to negotiate a 
settlement. The main terms of the compromise were settled 
befme 8ir Benjamin Robertson who represented the Indian. 
Government and had returned to India. In accordance 
W'ith that compromise no further anti- Asiatic legislation was 
to be passed by the Union Government. 

O i > V JtiKNMENT’S RESPONSIBILITY 
'rhe understanding at the time was that the legal 
position of Indians would be gradually improved and that 
the then existing anti- Asiatic legislation would in time to 
come be repealed. The contrary has, however, happened. 
The public may remember that the first attempt to break the 
spirit of the compromise was made vvhen in Transvaal an 
attempt was made to enforce the existing legislation 
adversely towards the Indians and contrary to the practice 
that prevailed at the time of the compromise. The Class 
Areas Bill, however, goes much further in restricting Indian 
liberty. Whatever may he the other implications of the 
compromise, this much cannot be disputed by any party, 
that the Bettlernent of 1914 pledged the Union Govern- 
ment not to pu»: further restrictions upon Indian liberty and 
apart from the general powers of disallowance vested in H.is 
Majesty under the Letter of Instructions addressed to the 
Governor-General of South Africa, the Imperial Government, 
if they would be true to their trust, are bound at any cost to 
insist up<m the observance of the terms of the compromise 
referred to by me. We in India may not ignore the 
difficulties of the Union Government which is dependent 
for its existence solely- upon the will of the Europeans of 
South Africa expressed through their elected representatives,. 
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to the exclusion of Indians and the natives of the soil. 
This unwarranted exclusion is the original flaw in the 
South African constitution as it is to be found in the 
constitutions of most of the self-governing colonies which 
have their native populations. As the Imperial Govern- 
ment permitted the flaw, it is in honour bound to prevent 
untoward results arising from it. South Africa and Kenya 
will presently show what moral worth there is in the 
Imperial system. Pressure of public opinion may, and 
probably will, bring about temporary relief in both the 
places but it will be only temporary. It can merely 
postpone the final act in the tragedy unless some unforeseen 
radical change either in England or in India takes place. 

MBANINC OP SEGREGATION 
And now for the Bill itself. Unlike the Natal 
Municipal Franchise Bill which happily the Union 
Governor- General has in effect vetoed and which applied 
only to Natal, the Class Areas Bill is designed to apply 
to all the poor provinces. It enables the Government to 
segregate all the domiciled Indians and other Asiatics 
alike for residence and trade. It is, therefore, an extension 
in a modified manner of the location system devised as 
early as 1885 by the late Transvaal Government. Let 
me say in a few words what this segregation may mean. 
The Indian location in Pretoria, where in spite of the Law 
of 1885 not a single Indian has been as yet compelled 
to remove, is situated far away from the town itself and 
entirely outside the beat of the buyer whether English, 
Dutch or native. The only trade possible in such locations 
is trade among themselves. Segregation, therefore, carried 
out to the full means nothing less than compulsoxy' 
repatriation without any compensation. It is true that 
the Bill appears to preserve to a certain extent 
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the existing rights. But that reservation, is of little 
consequence to the Indian settlers. I do not wish to 
burden this note hy citing illustrations from South AfHcan 
experience to show how such reservations have in practice 
proved almost useless. 

Finally, let it be remembered that when Indian 
emigration to South Africa was unrestricted, the fear of 
the Europeans \v>is expressed to be that South Africa might 
be swamped by India’s millions. All the South Ahrican 
statesmen then used to say that South Africa could easily 
digest a small Indian population and could even give it a 
liberal treatment but that the European settlers could never 
rest content so long as the possibility of swamping 
remained. Now that the so-called fear of swamping has 
bean removed practically since 1897, the cry is raised for 
segregation and if that is accomplished the next step will 
be compulsory repatriation if the segregated Indians do 
not voluntarilyrretire. The fact is that the more accom- 
modating the European settlers of South Africa find the- 
Imperial trustees to be, the more gi'asping they become in. 
their anti-Asiatic demands. 
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" HONOURABLE COaiPROMlSE ” 

Events in South Africa continued to give constant Iroublts to 
Indian settlers who were handicapped alike by the nature the 
laws and by the way they were enforced in the ditferent provinces. 
In order to study the situation on the spot, the Government of India 
sent in December 1925 a deputation consisting of Mr. (later Sir 
George) Paddison, Mr. Raza Ali, Dr. Sarvadhikary and Mr. Bajpai. 
The South African Government returned the compliment by 
sending a similar deputation to India which was received In this 
country with every mark of goodwill and regard. The ground 
having thus been prepared fo*- a mutual understanding by closer 
study and personal contact between the representatives of 
the Governments and peoples of either countries, it was 
decided that a Round Table Conference at Durban sho'ihl 
be held to discuss and settle the outstanding issues by 
negotiation and agreement. Accordingly the Government ot India 
sent a particularly strong and well chosen delegation under the lead 
of the Hon. Sir Muhammad Habibullah, the then Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. The Deputation, which inchidcd tiio 
Et. Hon. Sastri, Sir Pheroze Sethna, Sir Darcy Lindsay. Sir 
George Paddison, Mr. Corbett and Mr. Bajpai, left tor South Afiica 
in October 1926. The Conference was opened by General Hertzog 
at Cape Town on the 19th December. For weeks together the 
delegates were engaged in hammering out their conclusions. The 
Conference was a genuine effort at an understanding of each otlter’s 
difficulties. The Goverment of India and the Indian delegation in 
particular were In frequent touch with Mahatma Gandhi as one 
entitled to be consulted on a question affecting Soiith African 
Indians. On the conclusion of the Conference and the pnblicatioi/ 
of the terms of the Settlement, Mahatma Gandhi, in a leading article 
in Young India of February 24, 1927, hailed the Agreement as a 
“ Honourable Compromise He wrote : 

Sir Mahomed HabibulUb and his colleagues are to be 
congratulated upon having secured a settlement that is 
honourable to both parties. It is not the best that could 
be conceived but it is the best that was possible. I doubt 
if any other deputation could have done more, l^he Class 
Areas Bill which brought about the Conference and round 
which the battle raged, is dead and gone. 'Phe Right 
Hon. Srinivasa Sastri who, when tlie deputation sailed for 
South Africa, was of all members the most communicative 
and had warned us not to ezpeet much, did not conceal 
at the end of the labours of the Conference his satisfaction 
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at the result. A perusal of the Settlement warrants 
the satisfaction. 

But like all compromises this one is not without its 
danger points. The dropping of the Class Areas Bill is 
balanced by repatriation, re-emerging as re- emigration. If 
the name is more dignified, it is also more dangerous. 
Repatriation could only be to India. Re-emigration can he 
to any country. The following sentence in the Settlement 
clearly points to that interpretation : The Union G-overn- 
ment therefore will organise a scheme of assisted emigra- 
tion to India or other countries where Western standards 
are not required. This assisted emigration to other coun- 
tries 1 hold to be dangerous, for there is no knowing what 
may happen to the poor ignorant men going to an unknown 
land where they would be utter strangers. Such 
countries as would take them would only be either Fiji or 
British Guiana. Neither has a good name in India. It is 
decidedl}^ a disadvantage to have been party to assisted 
emigration to any other part of the world, 

'JMie good point about this assisted emigration is 
that whereas before the settlement the repatriates lost 
their domicile, the re-emigrants now retain it and lose 
it only if they absent themselves so long as to warrant 
the inference that there is no intention on their part to 
return to South Africa, How many assisted emigrants 
can hope to refund the assistance in money they might 
have received or how many can hope to return with their 
families is a different question. The non-forfeiture clause 
is clearly designed not so much to guarantee a substantial 
right as not to hurt national self-respect. 

The annexure, containing a summary of * conclusions 
reached by the Round Table Oonference on the Indian 
question in South Africa is a remarkable document 
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betraying in every paragraph a heroic attempt to reconcile 
conflicting interestts and sentiments. The industrious reader 
will have no difficulty in discovering hopeful paragraphs. 
I shall therefore content myself with drawing attention to a 
paragraph that is fraught with grave danger. Uhe Union 
Government is ‘ to take special steps under the Public Health 
Act for au investigation into the sanitary and housing condi- 
tions in and around Durban which will include the question 
of the limitation of sale of municipal lands subject to 
restrictive conditions I do not know what is aimed 
at in this paragraph, but my suspecting mind — and 
my suspicion is based upon previous bitter experience 
of interpretations, warranted and unwarranted, that a 
strong party places upon agreements with a weak party 
to the latter’s disadvant^e — conjures up all kinds of 
frightful consequences arising from this proposed committee 
and limitation. Already the Durban Corporation has been 
invested with powers which it has utilised for the 
suppression of its Indian citizens. So far as I know a 
committee can bring to light nothing that is not known 
to the Corporation or the Government. The appointment 
of an advisory committee of Indians may be simple 
padding. The health committee may bring in a hysterical 
report, as a previous committee to my knowledge has 
done, and limitations may be put upon the purchase of 
municipal lands by Indians which may cramp the Indian 
community residing in Durban. Nor do I like the 
paragraph which seems to imply that Provincial Govern- 
ments are at liberty to take any action they might 
against the Indian settlers without reference to the Central 
Government 

But the compromise Is acceptable in spite of the 
dangers referred to by me, not so much for what 
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has been actually achieved as for the almost sudden 
transformation of the atmosphere in South Africa from 
one of remorseless hostility towards Indians to that of a 
generous toleration and from, complete social ostracism to 
that of admission of Indians to social functions. Mr^ 
Andrews sends me a glowing account of the utmost 
cordiality with which the Indian Members of the Deputation 
were received alike by the Government and the people, 
how local Indians were able to gain entry to the most 
fashionable hotel in Cape Town without any let or 
hindrance and how the Hluropeans in South Africa were 
flocking to him to know all about the Indian deputation 
and the Indian q[uestion. If this atmosphere of goodwill 
and sociability is kept up and encouraged, the settlement 
can be used as a solid foundation for erecting a beautiful 
temph^ of freedom for the Indian settlers in South Africa. 
But the success of the settlement very largely depends 
upon the selection of the Consul or the Commissioner 
who will be selected to represent the Government of 
India. He must be a person of eminence, great ability 
and great strength of character and in my opinion, he 
must be an Indian. The very fact of his being an Indian 
will strike the imagination of the European population 
and raise the Indian settlers in European estimation. 
He will reach the heart of Indians in a way no 
Englishman, not even perhaps Mr. Andrews, can, and 
if a man can be selected who will command the equal 
esteem of the Union Government, we need not fear the 
future. Such a man in my humble opinion is Mr. 
Srinivasa Bastri. I cannot conclude this hasty survey 
of the settlement without placing on record my deepest 
conviction that the happy result is predominantly due 
to the ceaseless and prayerful labours of that godly 
self-eflEacing Englishman Charlie Andrews. 

10 



rmST CAPE TOWN AGREEMEN'l’, 1927 


To appreciate Mr. Gandhi’s criticism of the Agreement, it would 
he well for the reader to bear In mind the following articles which 
were approved of by the respective Governments as a basis ot 
agreement. The Conference assembled at Capo Town on the 
17th December, 192d and its session finished on January 12, 1927. 
As the result of a full and frank exchange ot views, the following 
Articles were adopted: 

1. Both Governments re-affirm their recognition ot the right 
of South Africa to use all just and legitimate means tor the 
maintenance of western standards of life. 

2. The Union Government recognises that Indians domiciled 
in the Union who are prepared to conform to western standards 
of life, should be enabled to do so. 

3. For those Indians in the Union who may desire to avail 
themselves of It, the Union Government will organise a scheme 
of assisted emigration to India or other countries where western 
standards are not required. Union domicile will be lost after 
3 years’ continuous absence from the Union in agreement with the 
proposed revision of the law relating to domicile which will be 
of general application. Emigrants under the assisted emigration 
scheme who desire to return to the Union within the 3 years will 
only be allowed to do so on refund to the Union Government ot 
the cost of the assistance received by them. 

4. The Government of India recogni.se their obligation to 
look after such emigrants on their arrival in India. 

5. The admission into the Union of the wives and minor 
children of Indians permanently domiciled in the Union will be 
regulated by paragraph 3 of Resolution XXI of the Imperial 
'Conference of 1918. 

6. In the expectation that the dlfiiculties witli whictj the Union 
has been confronted will be materially lessened iiy the agreement 
now happily reached between the two Governments and in order 
that the agreement may come into operation under the most 
favourable auspices and have a fair trial, the Government of the 
Union of South Africa have decided not to proc<‘ed further with 
the Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration (Further 
Provision) Bill. 

7. The two Governments have agreed to watch tiie working 
of the agreement now reached and to exchange views from time 
to time as to any changes that experience naay suggest. 

8. The Govemment of the Union of South Africa have 
requested the Government of India to appoint an agent in order 
to seoure conttnuous and efieotive co-operation between the two 
Oovemments.” 



3ASTRI AS FIRST AMBASSADOR 


Mr. Gandhi himself suggested the name of the Kt. Hon. Sastrl 
as the fittest Indian to hold the office of the first Indian Agent in 
South Africa. The announcement or the appointment was received 
both in India and South Africa with acclamation and Mr. Gandhi 
gave expression to his satisfaction in the following article in 
Yoimg India of April 128, 1927 ; 

Very considerable relief will be feit by the Indian 
settlers in South Africa over che announcement that the 
Right Hon. V. S. Sriniv-a^ia S^strs has consented to become 
India's first Agent-General in that sub-Ooatinent if the post 
is finally offered to him by the Government of India. It 
is a great sacrifice that Sastri and Servants o£ India Society 
have made. It is an open secret that left to himself he 
was not inclined to undertake the responsibility and to 
leave his work in India. But he has yielded to the 
pressure of friends, especially when it was urged upon him 
that he alone could successfully inaugurate the working of 
the Agreement in bringing about which he played not an 
inconsiderable part. Wo know from the cables that were 
sent from time to time from South Africa that the 
Ruropeans were anxious that he should accept the honour. 
Sjt. Srinivasa Sastri had by his eloquence, transparent 
aiucerity, sweet reasonableness, and extreme earnestnees 
won the esteem and respect of the Uaion Government find 
the Ruropeans in South A&ica during the short time that 
he was there as a member of the hUbibuUah Deputation* 
I know how nervously anxious our countrymen in South 
Africa were that he should become the first Agent. It was 
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impossible for Sjt. Srinivasa Sastri whom God has endowed 
with a generous nature not to respond to such a unanimous 
call from South Africa. It is almost a foregone conclusion 
that the appointment will be duly made and very shortly 
announced. 

The first Agent-General will have his work cut out for 
him. Both the Union Government and our countryuien 
have no doubt high expectations of Indians first ambassador. 
The Union Government no doubt think that being an 
Indian and a person of great distinction, be will make their 
path smooth with the Indian community in connection ivith 
any measures that they may take. In other words, they 
will expect him to be their sympathetic interpreter both to 
the Indian community and to the Government of India. 
Our countrymen equally surely expect him to insist upon 
an honourable and even a liberal interpietation and 
fulfilment of the Agreement. It is any time a delicate 
task to please rival claimants, more so now in South Africa 
where the clash of conflicting interests is simply bewilder- 
ing. But I know that if anybody can hold the scales 
absolutely even and thus give satisfaction to all parties 
concerned, Sjt. Srinivasa Sastri is certainly the one to be 
able to do so. I feel certain that the Union Ministers do 
not expect the new Agent to surrender an inch ol 
what is justly due to the Indian community. All 
he can be expected to do is to persuade the Indian 
settlers not to go behind and travel beyond the Settlement 
of 1914 for some time to come at any rate until they have 
proved themselves entitled by exemplary self-restraint and 
behaviour to an enlargement of the position attained by the 
Agreement of 1914, 

Our countrymen in South Africa, if they intend to 
make the Agent’s position fairly easy and their own position 
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secure, will not expect him to work wonders. It will be 
wrong to look forward to a complete transformation of the 
old position, because an honourable agreement has been 
arrived at and because a great countryman Is going 
to South Africa to see to the fulfilment of that agreement. 
They must remember that the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Bastri is 
not going there as their Oounsel briefed to attend to every 
individual grievance. To smother him with detailed inclivi- 
dual grievances would be to kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. He goes there as a trustee for India’s honour. 
He goes there to safeguard the rights and liberty of the 
general body of Indian settlers. He will be there to see 
that no fresh restrictive legislation is embarked upon by the 
Union Government and that the existing restrictive laws 
are administered liberally and with due regard to the vested 
rights. Any individual grievance therefore that he might be 
called upon to tackle will have to be in terms of the 
position I have set forth, that is to say, it will have to be 
illustrative of some general principle of wide application. 
Unless therefore the Indian community exercises prudential 
restraint upon themselves in approaching him for redress 
of their individual grievances, they will make the Agent’s 
position intolerable and even useless for the high purpose 
for which it is intended. Indeed such an ambassador’s 
usefulness lies not so much in work appertaining to his 
official capacity as to the indirect service he can render 
by his sociableness and by his character which leaves its 
impress upon anything and anybody that it comes in 
contact with officially or otherwise. And if our 
countrymen desire to make use of the great qualities 
of head and heart that Sjt. Sastri possesses, they 
will bear in mind the limitations 1 have endeavoured 
to set forth. 
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I tmderstand that if Sjt. Sastri goes, Mrs. Sjt. Sastri^ 
too will accompany him. This will be a gi*eat gain to 
the settlers. Let the Indian sisters in South Africa gather 
round Mrs. Sastri and surround her with every affection. 
They will dnd in her an invaluable instrument of social 
service. She will act as a leaven in their midst to raise 
the general tone among the mimy thousand Indian sisters 
who are scattered throughout South Africa. 

*** Mrs, Sastri, however, did not accompany Mr. Sastii. 



APPEAL TO SOUTH AFRICAN INDIANS 


The following appeal addressed to the Indians in South Africa 
by Mr. Glandhi is translated from Nmajivan : 

The Rt. Hod, Srinivasa Sastri has yielded to the 
pressure of friends in accepting the office of the first 
Ambassador for India in South Africa at the sacrifice of 
his cherished wishes solely with the object of serving you. 
It rests with you to make the best use of his services and 
his presence amongst yon. You cannot do so unless you 
fulfil the following conditions : 

1. You will not expect too much. 

2. You will not try to seek relief in purely 

individual cases through him. 

3. You will not swerve from truth in your dealings 

with him. To be false to him would be 

to be false to yourselves. 

4. You will remain completely united. 

5. You will put your own house in order and 

purify yourselves. 

You will not assume that all your grievances will 
disappear with the coming of the Rt. Hon. Sastri as first 
Agent. He will have done enough if he succeeds in seeing 
that no new restrictive legislation is passed against you^ 
that the operation of the old restrictive enactments is not 
made unnecessarily harsh and that the spirit of the new 
Agreement is carried out by the Government. 

The Rt. Hon. Sastri is going there as the representa- 
tive, not of individuals but of India as a whole. He ig 
going there to uphold the prestige of India. Therefore 
you will not ruto to him for relief in every individual case. 
If you do, you will make the mistake of expending a 
pound for the matter of a penny. 
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Our strength depends solely on truth. ^Nfo matter how 
you behave in your business dealings, you will never in the 
interests of the community think of swerving from the path 
of truth in your dealings with the Rt. Hon. Sastri. In 
attempting to deceive him you will be working your 
own ruin. 

We here constantly receive reports of dissensions 
amongst you. If you go on creating different and 
conflicting interests, e.g., the rights of the rich as 
distinguished from those of the poor, the rights of the North 
Indians as distinguished from those of the South Indians, 
of the colonial born as distinguished from those of the 
merchants, of the latter from those of the indentured, of the 
Transvaal Indians as distinguished from those of the Cape 
Indians and Natal Indians, you will lose the little that you 
have gained. If you want to better the position of the 
whole community, you will always stand united. 

We are ultimately to win by our own endeavour which 
does not mean sharp practice but self-purification, which 
again means reform from within and purging ourselves of 
evil customs and superstitions, educating our children and 
contributing money for educatiou as well as other measures 
of social reform. In this work of seif-puridcatiou, the 
Rt. Hon. Sastri^s profound experience as an educationist 
and reformer should be very helpful. 

You will never get such another opportunity in the 
near future of ameliorating your condition. In my opinion 
it was impossible to find a worthier, abler and more impar- 
tial representative than the Rt. Hon. Sastri. Let us 
believe that the Hand of God has brought about this happy 
consummation. It rests with you entirely to benefit or not 
by the chance which God has in His mercy given you. 
May He show you the right path ! 



INDIAN SEl'TLERS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Mr. Sastri’s regime was marked by considerable social and 
liultural impetus among the South African Indians. Mr. Gan<Ihi 
was gratij&ed to see the results of Mr. Sasti-i’s endeavours so soon 
after his sojourn in South Africa, and in the columns of Yo'tinff 
India, August 11, 1927, appealed to South African Indians to 
follow the new Agent’s lead and profit “ by the golden opportunity ” 
of having “ an Ambassador who has got the ability to serve them 
and who has in a remarkable manner the ear of the European 
inhabitants of South Africa 

India’s first Ambassador has not allowed the grass to 
grow under his feet- He is busily sowing seeds of true 
union by a seasonable word now addressed to the 
Europeans and now to the Indian settlers, and he seems 
to be having fair success with both. Europeans gracefully 
acknowledge his splendid worth and exquisite impartiality. 
Indians gratefully recognise the immense strength of 
character which backs every word that this great son of 
India utters. 

He has now appealed to them to produce an army 
of social workers in the cause of public health and sani- 
tation. Let us hope that bis appeal will not fall upon 
deaf ears, and that well-to-do and educated Indians will 
respond as zealously as they did when G. F. Andrews 
appealed to them for assistance for the scavenging worfe 
he did during the outbreak of small-pox in Durban some 
months ago. Agent though he is of the Government, il 
Reuter’s report is correct, Sjt. Sastri did not spare it ovm 
its criminal indifference about the sanitary and social 
welfare of the indentured Indians. For the neglect oi 
sanitation amongst the indentured Indians, three partiei 
.are really responsible : the Government of India, the 
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Employers, and the Local GoTernment. If the Government 
of India had insisted upon a minimum standard, and if the 
employers had taken a human interest in the employee, 
and the Local Government had considered the indentured 
Indians as future citizens of South Africa, they would 
have learnt during their five years’ indenture habits of 
modern sanitation. For during the five years of indenture 
they had to live like soldiers in barracks and they could 
have been made to conform to any reasonable sanitary 
regulations that might have been framed even as they were 
made to conform to labour regulations which were often 
even harsh and severe. But this is past history. There is 
no more indentured emigration now. 

The question is how to make of the existing Indian 
population model citizens, and if the Government and the 
Indian settlers co-operate, it is not at all impossible to set a 
better tone and create a healthy Indian public opinion that 
would not tolerate any insanitation or ugliness. Let the 
Indian settlers do their part by forming sanitation brigades, 
cleaning up latrines and streets and instructing ignorant 
people in the elementary laws of sanitation even as they 
did in 1897 in Durban. Sjt, Sastri’s work will be fruitless 
unless he is willingly, intelligently and whole-heartedly 
helped by the Indian settlers. They must conform to the 
wholesome maxim of law that those who seek Justice or 
Qq^ity must come with clean hands. Let the settlers ne 
clean in body, mind and soul and thus make the best use 
of the golden opportunity they have of having an 
Ambassador who has got the ability to serve them ariit who 
has in a remarkable measure the ear of the European 
inhabitants of South Africa. 



SASIRI’S WORK 


Mr. Sastri’b work in South Africa way not always smooth 
v'ialiirjg'. Like all g’ood and etfective work his own was marked by 
keen opposition by a section of the South Africans. On a certain 
occasion Uo was ev'en roughly handled at Klerkadorp and the 
Union Government frankly apologised for the incident. Mr. 
Sastri himself .showed not the least nei'vousness and the incident 
only brought in relief his courage and generosity. Mr*. Gandhi 
commending his example wrote in Young India of Oct. 18, 1928 : 

A graphic letter received this week from an eye- 
witness describes the now famous Klerksdorp incident 
of which the South African press is full. Though nothing 
remains or needs to be said from the political standpoint 
after the full, free and frank apology from the Union 
Government, too much cannot be said of Sjt. Sastri’s 
generous and courageous behaviour in the face of a plot 
which might have proved fatal in its result. The letter 
before me shows that this true son and representative 
of India stood his ground without the least nervousness 
even when tiie lights were put out by the party that 
had come led by the Deputy Mayor to break up the 
meeting be was addressing. And when the firing of 
an explosive had made the meeting hall too suffocating 
for the audience, Sjt. Sastri went outside, and as if nothing 
untoward or serious had happened, finished his speech 
without even referring to the incident. Popular as he 
had already become among the Europeans of South Africa 
before this incident, his cool courage and generous 
behaviour raised him still farther in their estimation. 

And as he wanted no fame for himself (few men 
would be found shyer than Sjt. Sastri of fame), he turned 
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his popularity to the advancement of the cause he has 
represented with such singular ability and success. 
During his all too brief stay in South Africa, he has 
immensely raised the status of our countrymen in that 
part of the world. Let us hope that they will, by their 
exemplary conduct, show themselves worthy of him. 

But Sastri’s contribution to the solution of the dilKcult 
and delicate problem of South Africa does not rest merely 
upon what was after all an accident. We know nothing 
except through the results of the inner working of the 
Ambassador’s office in which he had to exhaust all his 
art of a diplomacy that comes from a conviction of the 
correctness of one’s cause and that spurns to do or 
countenance anything wrong, mean or crooked. But we 
do know how unsparing he has been in the use, on behalf 
of his cause, of the gifts of eloquence, scholarship, both 
English and Sanskrit, and great and varied learning with 
which Nature has lavishly endowed him. He has been 
delivering to large and select audiences of Europeans 
lectures on Indian philosophy and culture which have 
stirred European imagination and softened the hard crust 
of prejudice which has hitherto prevented the general 
body of Europeans from seeing anything good in the Indian, 
These lectures are perhaps his greatest and the most 
permanent contribution to the Indian cause In South Africa. 

It must be a serious problem for the G-overnment of 
India to choose Sjt. Sastri^s successor. Ho has persistently 
withstood all pressure to prolong his stay in South Africa. 
Letters from South Africa show me how our people dread 
Sjt. Sastri’s impending departure. It will be a calamity if 
a worthy successor is not found to continue the mission so 
•successfully inaugurated and represented by Sjt. Sastri* 
Tradition has, I hope, been set up at the Viceregal Lodge 
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of treating the office of India’s Agent in South Africa as 
neutral ground which the Government and popular parties 
may jointly tread. It is to be hoped that the successor 
to be chosen will be one who will commend himself 
equally to the Government and the people, and who will 
truly represent not merely the Government of India 
but the people as well. 



THE TASK BEFORE SIR K. V. REDOI 


Mr. Gandhi welcomed Sir K- V. Reddl's appointment in 
succession to the Rt. Hon. Sastri and in the eoi^rse of an article 
in Young India for May 1929 sketched out the scope of the work 
that lay before the new Agent-General. He v.-rote ; 

The office of the Agent of the Govern raent of India 
in South Africa is certainly not a bed of roses. Sir 
K. V- ReddI, I see from the mail letter received from 
South Afidca, is having his hands full. The greatest cause 
of anxiety so far as I can see is in connection with trade 
licences in the area known as the Gold Area in tlie 
Transvaal. The largest number of Indian traders in the 
Transvaal are to be found in this area and these trade 
licences are a matter of life and death for them. They 
have built up large business in the hope of being able 
to have their licences renewed from year to year. Having 
survived the danger in the Kruger regime of their 
businesses being summarily closed at any time, they have 
rightly or wrongly come to believe that their licences will 
be perpetually renewed so long as they carry on an 
honest trade. I have certainly thought thst the Settlement 
of 1914 covered all these traders and their successors. 
If these were not vested rights, I do not know what vested 
rights could be in the Transvaal for them. But now I 
understand that municipalities are refusing to issue these 
licences, taking cover under a section of the Gold Law. 
Legally speaking perhaps the Gold Law would prohibit 
Asiatics’ trading. But that law was in existence even 
during the Kruger regime. It was in existence in 1914 
when this settlement was anrived at. Therefore Sir 
K. V. Reddi should have no difficulty in securing protection 
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for these traders. The agreement -which was brought 
about by the Hahibullah Deputation contemplates levelling 
up of the British Indian position in South Africa. Levell- 
ing up will be a meaningless term for these traders if the 
only means of earning their bread and butter is taken 
away from them. It is necessary therefore for public 
opinion here to strengthen the hands of the Agent in South 
Africa and the hands of the Government of India in 
prosecuting the claim for the protection of these traders. 
The matter is not free from difficulty I know. There is the 
general election pending in South Africa. The Union 
Ministers left to themselves will probably grant the protec- 
tion that is so desirable. And that should be considered as 
obligatory if there is to be an honourable fulfilment of the 
Cape pact. But the electoral conditions in South Airica 
are not very different from these conditions in other parts 
of the world. But however difficult the situation may be, 
these traders must be protected. There is a proper, legiti- 
mate, easy way out of the difficulty apart from fresh 
legislation. Law 3 of 1885 of the Transvaal is still in 
existence. The Gold Law does not supersede that law. 
'Idierefore the Gold Law has got to be read in conjunction 
with the Law of .1886. Now that law enables^ the 
Government to declare wards, streets and locations as 
proper for Indian habitation and trade. It is open therefore 
to the Union Government by administrative action to 
declare such areas where Indians are now trading to 
be proper places for Indian trade and residence. 

There are other matters equally delicate but I need 
not refer to them at this stage, as the danger in connection 
with them is not imminent and as it is necessary for public 
opinion to be crystallised and to concentrate over this single 
imminent danger. 



SECOND GAPE TOWN AGREEMENT, 1932 


The Second Round Table Conference was held at Cape Town 
from the 12th January to 4th February 1932, The Indian delega- 
tion which included the Rt. Hon. Sastri, Mrs- Sarojini Naidu and 
Mr. Bajpai was led by the Hon. Sir Fazli Hussain, Member of the 
Government of India In charge of the department ol F migration. 
They were helped in their work by the then Agent-General Sir 
Bl* V. Reddi and the indefatigable Mr- C- F. Andrews. The results 
of the Conference were announced simultaneously in the Indian 
Liegislature and the Union Parliament on the 5th April. The aim. 
of the Conference was to review the working of the first Agreement 
of 1927 with a view to bring about any modifications that 
experience might suggest. The members of the delegation could 
not, as on previous occasions, avail themselves of the advice and 
guidance of Mahatma Gandhi as, at the time, he was a prisoner 
at Yeravada. The Rt. Hon. Sastri gave expression to the feeling 
of the delegation on this matter in his reply to the civic address 
presented to him by the Corporation of Madras on April 26 : 

“ Twice before It has fallen to my lot to return from Soxith Africa 
after fulfilling certain missions. On both these occasions, it was 
felt by all my colleagues that the first thing to do on retum to the 
shores of India was to go to Mahatma Gandhi and make a represen- 
tation to him of otur doings. To no one could a prior report be 

made. If he approved of our work, that was enough — this was the 
feeling not merely of myself who may be considered to 
have a weakness for Mahatma Gandhi, but it was the feeling 
of ,all with whom I was associated. And if I may for the 

first time publish a secret. It was also the feeling of the 

Members of the Goverament of India. How sad I must feel 
now, you can imagine, when It was not possible for me to 
make a similar report to the one man in all India who has a right 
to form a judgment of South African afiairs and lead public senti- 
ment in the country. But I have a feeling that if It had been 
possible to do as I did on the two previous occasions, the result 
would have been exactly similar. The Mahatma, I think, would 
have blessed our work and would have said that the Indian 
delegation could not have done better.^’ 



PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


THE GENESIS OF PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


In Answer to a question put to him by the Hev. Joseph Doke,. 
his biographer, as to the birth and evolution of this principle so 
far as he was concerned, Mr. Gandhi replied as follows ; 

“ I remember,” he said, how one verse of a Gujarati 
poem which, as a child I learned at school, clung to me. 
In substance it was this : 

* If a man gives you a drink of water and you give 
him a drink in return, that is nothing. 

Real beauty consists in doing good against evil.’ 

“ As a child, this verse had a powerful influence over 
me and I tried 'to carry it into practice. Then came the 
Sermon on the Mount,” 

“But, ’’.said 1, “surely the Bhayavad Gita came 
first? ” 

“ No,” he replied, “ of course I' knew the Bhayavad 
Gita in Sanskrit tolerably well, but I had not made its 
teaching in that particular a study. It was the New 
Testament which really awakened me to the rightness 
and value of Passive Resistance. When I read in the 
‘ Sermon on the Mount ’ such passages as * Resist not him 
that is evil but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek 
turn to him the 'Other also ’ and *Love your enemies and 
pray for them that persecute you, that ye may be sons of 
your ITather which is in heaven.’ I was simply oveijoyed 
and found my own opinion confirmed where I least 
expected it. The Bhayavad Gita deepened the impression 
and Tolstoy’s * The Kingdom of God is within you ’ gave 
it a permanent form.” 

IX 
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Tolstoy, Ruskin, Thoreau and the Passive Resistance Move- 
ment in England “ had proved an object lesson, not only to him 
hut to his people, oi singular force and interest^’. Mr. Gandhi’s 
Ideal “fa not so much to resist evil passively, it has its 
active compliment — to do good in return to evil In answer 
to Rev. Joseph Doke, he said : 

I do not like the term “ passive resistance It fails 
i;o convey all I mean. It describes a method but gives no 
hint of the system of which it is only part. Real beauty, 
and that is my aim, is in doing good against evil. Still, I 
adopt the phrase because it is well known and easily 
understood and because, at present, the great majority of 
my people can only grasp that idea. To me the ideas 
which underlie the Gujarati hymn and the “ Sermon on the 
Mount ” should revolutionise the whole of life. 


SOUL. FORCE nersus PHYSICAL FORCE 


The advantages of soul force against physical force are well 
pictured by Mr. Gandhi tn the following words : 

Passive resistance is an all sided sword it can be 
used anyhow ; it blesses him who uses it and him against 
whom it is used. Without drawing a drop of blood it 
produces far-reaching results. It never rusts and cannot 
be stolen. Competition between passive resisters does not 
-exhaust them. The sword of passive resistance does not 
require a scabbard and one cannot be forcibly dispossessed 
•of it. 



THE BIRTH OF SATYAmJMA 


In ot the chapters in hfs auto’ciogjrapLy, Mahatma 0-andM 
explains how* the principle called Satrap came Into being before 
even the name was invented. After saying that Brahmachar^a 
which he had been observing since 1900. was sealed with a vow in 
the middle of 1906, Mr. Gandhi writes: 

Events were so shaping themselves in Johaanesbnrg 
as to make this self-purification on jaiy part a preliminary 
as it were to Satijat^raha, I can 307/ pee that all the 
principal events of my life, culnsiBar'ing in the vow of 
Brahmachanja^ were secretly prepsiiring me for it. 

The principle called Sai-^agmhvi. came into being 
before that name was invented. Indeed when it was born^ 
i myself could not say what if was. in Gujarati also 
we used the English phrase ‘ passive resistance ^ to 
describe it. When in a meeting of Europeans I found 
that the term * passive resistance ' was too narrowly 
construed, that it was supposed to be a weapon of the 
weak, th«t it could be characterised by hatred and that it 
could finally manifest itself as violence, J had to demur to 
these statements and explain the real nature of the Indian 
movement. It was clear that a new word must be coined 
by the Indians to designate their struggle. 

But I could not for the life of me find out a new 
name and therefore offered a nominal prize through the 
Indian OjjMon to the reader who made the best suggestion 
on the subject. As a result Maganlal Gandhi coined the 
word ' Sadayraha' truth, firmness) and 

won the prize. But in order to make it clearer I 
changed the word to *Satyagmha' which has 
since become cuiTent in Gujarati as a designation for 
the struggle. 



PASSIVE RESISTANCE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


As to how the movement originated in South Africa, here 
Mr. Gandhi's statement ; 

Some years ago when I began to take an active 
part in the public life of the adoption of this 

method occurred to me as the best course to pursue 

should petitions fail, but in the then unorganised 

condition of our Indian community, the attempt seethed 
useless. Here however in Johannesburg when the 
Asiatic Registration Act was introduced, the Indian 
community was so deeply stirred and so knit together in 
a. common determination to resist it that the moment 
seemed opportune. Some action they would take ; it 
seemed to be best for the Colony and altogether right 
that their action should not take a riotous form but 

that of Passive Resistance. They had no vote in 

Parliament, no hope of obtaining redress, no one would 
listen to their complaints. The Christian Churches were 
indifferent, ao 1 proposed this pathway of suffering and 
after much discussion it was adopted. In September 
1906, there was a large gathering of Indians in the old 
Empire Theatre when the position was thoroughly faced 
and under the inspiration of deep feeling and on th< 
proposal of one of onr leading men, they swore a solemn 
oath committing themselves to Passive Resistance. 



THE ETHICS OF PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


In an address that Mr. Grandhl delivered before an audience 
of Europeans at the Germiston (Transvaal) Literary and Debating 
Society in i908, he said : 

Passive resistance was a misnomer. But th© 
i^xpression had been accepted as it was popular and had 
been for a long time used by those who carried out in 
practice the idea denoted by the term. The idea was 
more completely aud better expressed by the term 
‘‘soul force”. As such, it was as old as the human race. 
Active resistance was better expressed by the term “ body 
force Jesus Christ, Daniel, and Socrates represented 
the pui-est form of passive resistance or soul force. All 
these teachers counted their bodies as nothing in 
comparison to their soul. Tolstoy was the best and 
brightest (modern) exponent of the doctrine. He not 
only expounded it but lived according to it. In India, 
the doctrine was understood and commonly practised 
long before it came into vogue in Europe. It was easy 
to see that soul force was infinitely superior to body 
force. If people in order to secure redress of wrongs 
resorted to soul force, much of the present suffering 
would he avoided. In any case the wielding of this 
force never caused suffering to others. So that 
whenever it was misused, it only injured the users 
and not those against whom it was used. Like virtue 
it has its own reward. There was no such thing 
as failure 5n the use of this kind of force. “ Resist 
not evil ” meant that evil was not to be repelled fay 
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evil but by good ; in other words, physical force was to 
be opposed not by its like but by soul force. The 
same idea was expressed in Indian philosophy by the 
expression, “ freedom from injury to eveiy living thing 
The exercise of this doctrine involved physical suffering on 
the part of those who practised it. But it was a known fact 
that the sum of such suffering was greater rather than less 
in the world. That being so, all that was necessary for those 
who recognised the immeasurable power of soul force, was 
consciously and deliberately to accept physical suffering aa 
their lot and when this was done the very suffering 
became a source of joy to the sufferer. It was quite plain 
that passive resistance thus understood was infinitely 
superior to physical force and that it required, greater 
courage than the latter. No transition was therefore 
possible from passive resistance to active or physical 

resistance The only condition of a successful 

use of this force was a recognition of the existence of the 
soul as apart from the body and its permanent and superior 
nature. And this recognition must amount to a living faith 
•And not a mere intellectual grasp. 



PASSIVE RESI3TBRS IN THB TOLSTOY FARM 


Writinj? to a friend from the Tolstoy Parm where he was living 
with a number of passive reslsters"’ families, Mr. Gaodh! saya 
touching manual labour : 

I prepare, the bread that is required on the farm. The 
general opinion about it is, that it is well made. Manila! 
and a few others have learnt how to prepare it. We put 
in no yeast and no baking powder. We grind our own 
wheat. We have just prepared some marmalade from the- 
oranges grown on the farm. I have also learnt how to- 
prepare coromel coffee. It can be given as a beverage 
even to babies. The passive resisters on the farm have 
given up the use of tea and coffee and taken to coromel 
coffee prepared on the farm. It is made from wheat which 
is first baked in a certain way and then ground. We 
intend to sell our surplus production of the above three 
articles to the public later on. Just at present we are 
working as labourers on the construction work that is going, 
on, on the farm and have not time to produce more of the 
articles above-mentioned than we need for ourselves. 



THE MEANING OF PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


The meaning and significance of Passive Resistance as the 
weapon of the truly strong is well brought out in Mr. Gandhi’s 
well known book “ Hind Swaraj Passive Resistance is as far 
removed from cowardice as from brute force and is described as 
most efdcacious alike for individuals and for groups of men or 
women. We make no apologjy for reproducing this excellent 
chapter which is written in the form of a dialogue (in which the 
Editor is presumably Mr, Gandhi himself). As Mr. Gandhi himself 
explained “ the book ‘ Indian Home Rule ’ was written in order to 
demonstrate the sublimity of Satyagraha ” and that book, be added, 
“ Is a true measure of my faith in its efficacy 

Reader : Is there any historical evidence as to the 
snceess of what you have called soul force or truth force ? 
No instance seems to have happened of any nation having 
risen through soul force. I still think that the evil-doers 
will not cease doing evil without physical punishment. 

Editor : The poet Tulsidas has said : Of religion, 

pity or love is the root, as egotism of the body. Therefore, 
we should not abandon pity so long as we are alive,” 
This appears to me to be a scientific truth. I believe in 
it as much as I believe in two and two being four. The 
force of love is the same as the force of the soul or truth. 
We have evidence of its working at every step. The 
universe would disappear without the existence of that 
force. Rut you ask for historical evidence. It is 
therefore, necessary to know what history means. The 
Gujarati equivalent means : “ It so happened.” If that 

is the meaning of history, it is possible to give copious evid- 
ence. But, if it means the doings of kings and emperors, 
there can be no evidence of soul force or passive resist* 
ince in such history. You cannot expect silver ore in 
a tin-mine. History, as we know it, is a record of the 
wars of the world, and so there is a proverb among 
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‘Englishiaeii that a nation which has no history, that is^ 
no warSj is a happy nation. How kings played, how they 
became enemies of one another and how they murdered 
one another is found aecnrately recorded in history and if 
this were all that had happend in the world, it would have 
been ended long ago. If the story of the universe had 
commenced with wars, not a man would have been found 
alive to-day. Those people who have been warred against 
have disappeared, as for instance, the natives of Australia, 
of whom hardly a man was left alive by the intruders, 
Mark, please, that these natives did noc use soul force in 
self-defence, and it does not require much foresight to 
know that the Australians will share the same fate as their 
victims. ‘‘'Fhose that wield the sword shall perish by the 
sword.*’ With us the proverb is that professional 
•swimmers will find a watery grave 

The fact that there are so many men still alive in the 
world shows that it is based not on the force of arms but 
on the force of truth or love. Therefore the greatest and 
most unimpeachable evidence of the success of this force is 
to be found in the fact that, in spite of the wars of the 
world, it still lives on. 

Thousands, indeed tens of thousands, depend for their 
existence on a very active working of this force. Little 
quarrels of millions of families in their daily lives disappear 
before the exercise of this force. Hundreds of nations live 
Is peace. History does not, and cannot, take note of this 
’fact. History is really a record of every interruption of’ 
the even working of the fore© of love or of the soul. Two 
brothers quarrel ; one of them repeats and re-awakens the 
love that was lying dormant ’ in him ; the two again begin 
to live in peace 5 nobody takes note of this. But, if the 
>two brothers, through the intervention of solicitors or some 
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other reason, take up arms or go to law — which is another 
form of the exhibition of brute force— their doings would' 
be immediately noticed in the press, they would be the talk, 
of their neighbours and would probably go down to history. 
And what is true of families and communities is true of 
nations. There is do reason to believe that there is one 
law for families and another for nations. History then 
is a record of an interruption of the course of Nature. 
Soul force, being natural, is not noted in history. 

Header ; According to what you say, it is plain that 
instances of the kind of passive resistance are not to be 
found in history. It is necessary to understand this passive 
resistance more fully. It will be better therefore if you* 
enlarge upon it. 

Editor; Passive resistance is a method of securing 
rights by personal suffering; it is the reverse of resistance 
by} arms. When I refuse to do a thing that is repiignant 
to my conscience, I use soul force. For instance, the 
Government of the day has passed a law which is applicable 
to me. I do not like it. If, by using violence, t force the 
Government to repeal the law, I am employing what may 
be termed body force. If 1 do not obey the law and 
accept the penalty for its breach, I use soul force. It 
involves sacrifice of self. 

Everybody admits that sacrifice of self is infinitely 
superior to sacrifice of others. Moreover, if this kind of 
force is used in a cause that is unjust, only the person 
using it suffers. He does not make others suffer for hi8> 
mistakes. Men have before now done many things which 
were subsequently found to have been wrong. No man 
can claim to be absolutely in the right or that a particular 
thing is wrong, because he thinks so, hut it is wrong for 
him so long as that is his deliberate 
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therefore meet that he should not do that which he know*- 
to be wrong and suffer the conseq^uence whatever it may be. 
This is the key to the use of soul force. 

Reader ; You would then disregard laws — this is ■ 
rank disloyalty. We have always been considered a law- 
abidiag nation. You seem to be going even beyond the 
extremists. They say that we must obey the laws that 
have been passed, but that, if the laws be bad, we must 
drive out the law-givers even by force. 

Editor *. Whether I go beyond them or whether I 
do not is a matter of no consequence to either ot us. 
We simply want to fiud out what is right and to act 
accordingly. The real meaning of the statement that we 
are a law-abiding nation is that we are passive resisters. 
When we do not like certain laws, we do not break the 
heads of law-givers but we suffer and do not submit to the 
laws. That we should obey laws whether good or bad is 
a new fangled notion. 'Phere was no such thing in farmer 
days. The people disregarded those laws they did not 
like and suffered the penalties for their breach. It is • 
contrary to our manhood if we obey laws repugnant to our 
conscience. ^Such teaching is opposed to religion and 
means slavery. If the Government were to ask us to go 
about without any clothing, should we do so ? If 1 were 
a passive resister, I would say to them that I would have 
nothing to do with their law. But we have so forgotten 
ourselves and become so compliant that we do not mind 
any degrading law. 

A man who has realised his manhood, who fears only 
God, will fear no one else. Man-made laws are not 
necessarily binding on him. Even the Government do not 
expect any such thing from us. They do not say : You 
must do such and such a thing,’' but they say; ‘Mf . yon 
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do not do it, we will punish you.” We are sunk so low 
that we fancy that it is our duty and our religion to do 
what the law lays down. If man will only realise that it 
is unmanly to obey laws that are unjust, no man’s tyranny 
will enslave him. This is the key to self-rule or home-rule. 

It is a superstition and an ungodly thing to believe 
that an act of a majority binds a minority. Many examples 
can be given in which acts of majorities will be found to 
have been wrong and those of minorities to have been 
right. All relorms owe their origin to the initiation of 
minorities in opposition to majorities. If among a band 
of robbers, a knowledge of robbing is obligatory, is a 
pious man to accept the obligation? So long as the 
superstition that men should obey unjust laws exists, so 
long will their slavery exist. And a passive resistor 
alone can remove such a superstition. 

To use brute force, to use gunpowder is contrary to 
passive resistaa:te, for it means that we want our 
opponent to do by force that which we desire but he 
does not. And if such a use of force is justifiable, 
surely he is entitled to do likewise by ua. And so we 
• should never come to an agreement. We may simply 
fancy, like the blind horse moving in a circle round a 
mill, that we are making progress. Those who believe 
that they are not bound to obey laws which are repugnant 
to their conscience have only the remedy of passive 
i^istance open to them. Any other must lead to disaster. 

Eeadeb ; From what you say, I deduce that passive 
resistance is a splendid weapon of the weak, but that 
when they are strong, they may take up arms, 

Fditob : This is gross i&cnorance. Thus passive 
resistance,' that is, soul force, is matchless. It is 
superior to the fotce bf arms. How then can 
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it be considered only a weapon of the weak? 
Physical force men are strangers to the courage that is 
requisite in a passive resister. Do you believe that a 
coward can ever disobey a law that he dislikes? 
Extremists arc considered to be advocates of brute force. 
Why do they then talk about obeying laws ? I do not 
blame them. They can say nothing else. When they 
succeed in driving out the English and they themselves 
become governors, they will want you and me to obey 
their laws. And that is a fitting thing for their 
constitution. But a passive resister will say he will not 
obey a law that is against his conscience, even though 
he iriay bo blown to pieces at the mouth of a cannon. 

What do you think? Wherein is courage required 
-"in blowing others to pieces from behind a cannon or 
with a smiling face to approach a cannon and to be blown 
to pieces? Who is the true warrior — he who keeps 
death alti^ays as a bosom-friend or he who controls the 
death of others? Believe me that a man devoid of 
courage and manhood can never be a passive resister. 

This, however, I will admit : that even a man weak^^ 
in body is capable of offering this resistance. One man 
can ofi'er it just as well as millions. Both men and 
women can indulge in it. It does not require the training 
of an army; it needs no Ju-jitsu. Control over the 
mind is alone necessary and wdien that is attained, 
tnan is free like the king of the forest and his very 
glance withers the enemy. 

Passive resistance is an all sided sword ; it can be 
used anyhow ; it blesses him who uses it and him 
against whom it is used. Without dravring a drop o£ 
blood, it produces far-reaching results^ It never irusts 
and cannot be stolen- Competition between passive 
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resisters does not exhaust them. The sword of passive 
resistance does not require a scabbard. It is strange 
indeed that you should consider such a weapon to be ® 
weapon merely of the weak. 

Reader : You have said that passive resistance h 
a speciality of India. Have cannons never been used 
in India? 

Editor : Evidently, in your opinion, India means its 
few princes. To me, it means its teeming millions, on 
whom depends the existence of it*^ princes and our own. 

Kings will always use their kingly weapons. To 
use force is bred in them. They want to command, but 
those who have to obey commands, do not want guns ; and 
these are in a. majority throughout the world. They have 
to learn either body force or soul force. Where they learn 
the former, both the rulers and the ruled become like so 
many mad men, but where they learn soul force, the 
commands of the rulers do not go beyond the point of their 
swords, for true men disregard unjust commands. 
Peasants have never been subdued by the sword and never 
will be. They do not know the use of the sword and they 
are not frightened by the use of it by others. 'Vhat nation 
is great which rests its head upon death as its pillow. 
Those who defy death are free h*om all fear. For those 
who are labouring under the delusive charms of brute force, 
this picture is not overdrawn. The fact is that in India, 
the nation at large has generally used passive resistance in 
all departments of life. We cease to co-operate with our 
rulers when they displease us. This is passive resistance. 

I remember so instance when, in a small principality, 
the villagers were offended by some command issued by 
the prince. The former immediately began vacating the 
village. The prince became nervous, apologised to hit 
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-subjects aod witlidrew bis command. Many such instances 
•can be found in India. Heal home rule is possible oniy 
where passive resistance is the guiding force of the people. 
Any otlier rule is foreign rule. 

Header : Then you will say that it is not at all 
necessary for us to train the body ? 

B!>IT0R : I will certainly not say any such thing. 
It is dillicult to become a passive resister unless the body 
is trained. As a rule, the mind residing in a body that 
has become weakened by pampering, is also weak and 
where there is no strength of mind, there can be no strength 
of soul. We will have to improve our physique by getting 
rid of infant marriages and luxurious living. If I were to 
ask a man having a shattered body to face a cannon’s 
month, 1 would make of myself a laughing-stock. 

Header : From what you say, then it would appear 
'that it is not a small thing to become a passive resister 
and, if that is so, I would like you to explain how a man 
may become a passive resister. 

Editor: To become a passive resister is easy 
enough, but it is also equally difficult. I have 
•known a lad of fourteen years become a passive 
resister ; 1 have known also sick people doing likewise ; 
and I have also known physically strong and otherwise 
bappy people being unable to take up passive resistance. 
After a great deal of experience, it seemfe to me that 
those who want to become passive resisters for the service 
of the country have to observe perfect chastity, adopt 
poverty, follow truth, and cultavate fearlessness. 

Chastity is one of the greatest disciplines without 
-which the mind cannot attain requisite firmness. A 
•man who is unchaste loses stamina, becomes emascn^ 
<ated and cowardly. He whose mind is given over «e 
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animal passions is not capable of any great effort. This 
can be proved by innumerable instances. What, then^ 
is a married person to do, is the i^uestion that arises- 
naturally ; and yet it need not. When a husband and 
wife gratify the passions, it is no less an animal 
indulgence on that account. Such an indulgence, except 
for perpetuating the race, is strictly prohibited. iJut a 
passive resister has to avoid even that very limited 
indulgence, because he can have no desire for progeny. 
A married man therefore can observe perfect chastity 
This subject is not capable of being treated at greater 
length. Several questions arise : How is one to carry 
pne’s wife with one ? What are her rights, and such 
other questions ? Yet those who wish to take part in a 
great work are bound to solve these puzzles. 

Just as there is necessity for chastity, so is there 
for poverty. Pecuniary ambition and passive resistance 
cannot well go together. Those who have money are not 
expected to throw it away, but they are expected to be 
indifferent about it. They must be prepared to lose 
every penny rather than give up passive resistance. 

Passive resistance has been described in the course 
of our discussion as truth force. Truth, therefore, has 
necessarily to be followed and that at any cost. In this 
connection, academic questions such as whether a man 
may not lie in order to save a life, etc. arise, but these 
questions occur only to those who wish to justify lying. 
Those who want to follow truth every time are not placed 
In such a quandary, and if they are, they are still saved 
j^om a false position. 

Passive resistance cannot proceed a step without 
fearlessness. Those alone can follow the path of passive 
resistance who are free from fear, whether as to their 
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possessions, false honour, their relatives, the Government,, 
bodily injuries, death. 

These observances are not to be abandoned in the 
belief that they are difficult. Nature has implanted in 
the human breast ability to cope with any difficulty or 
suffering that may eome to man unprovoked. These 
qualities are worth having even for those who do not 
wish to serve the country. Let there be no mistake as 
those who want to train themselves in the use of arms are 
also obliged to have these qualities more or less. Iflvery- 
body does not become a warrior for the wish. A would-be 
warrior will have to observe chastity and to be satisfied with 
poverty as his lot. A warrior without fearlessness cannot 
be conceived of. It may be thought that he would not 
need to be exactly truthful, but that quality follows real 
fearlessness. When a man abandons truth, he does so 
owing to fear in some shape or form. The above four 
attributes, then, need not frighten any one. It may be a» 
well here to note that a physical-force man has to have 
many other useless qualities which a passive resister 
never needs. And you will fiud that whatever extra 
effort a swordsman needs is due to lack of fearlessness. 
If he is an embodiment of the latter, the sword will drop 
from his hand that very moment. He does not need its- 
support. One who is free from hatred requires no sword. 
A man with a stick suddenly came face to face with a 
lion and instinctively raised his weapon in self-defence. 
The man saw that he had only prated about fearlessness 
when there was none in him. That moment he dropped 
the stick and found himself free from all fear. 


1 % 



PASSIVE RESISTANCE IN ACTION 


It was not long before an opportunity occurred for Mr. Gandhi 
to put into practice the principle of Passive Resistance which was 
steadily taking shape in Tolstoy Farm. It was evident that every 
one in the farm was, sooner or later, drawn into the movement by 
the sheer power of its inspiration and the martyrs felt “the joy of 
the early Christians when they suffered persecution for righteusnes.s’ 
aake”. *^Mr. Gandhi wi'ites : 

“ We now decided to take a step which we had 
reserved till the last and which in the event fully 
answered our expectations. I had contemplated 
•sacrificing all the settlers in Phoenix at a critical period. 
That was to be my final offering to the God of Truth. 
The settlers at Phoenix were mostly ray close co-workers 
and relations. The idea was to send all of them to 
Jail with the exception of a few who would be required 
for the conduct of Indian Opinioti and of children below 
sixteen. This was the maximum of sacrifice open to me 
in the circumstances. 

I went to Phoenix and talked to the settlers about 
Kiy plans. First of all I held a consultation with the 
aisters living there. I knew that the step of sending 
women to jail was fraught with serious risk. Most of 
the sisters in Phoenix spoke Gujarati. They had not 
had the training or experience of the Transvaal sisters. 
Moreover, most of them were related to me and might 
think of going to jail only on account of my influence 
with them. If afterwards they flinched at the time of 
actual trial or could not stand the jail, they might be led 
to apologize, thus not only giving me a deep shock 
but also causing serious damage to the movement. 
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I deeided not to broach the subject to my wife as she 
could not say ' No ’ to any proposal I made, and if she 
said ^Yes’, I would not know what value to attach to 
her assent, and also because I knew that in a serious 
matter like this the husband should leave the wife to 
take what step she liked on her own initiative, and 
should not be offended at all even if sb© did not take 
,any step whatever* 

I talked to the other sisters who readily fell in 
with my proposal and expressed their readine^ss to go to 
jail. They assured me that they would complete their 
term in jail, come what might. My wife overheard 
my conversation with the sisters, and, addressing me, 
said : 

* T am sorry that you are not telling me about this. 
What defect is there in me which disqualifies me for 
jail ? I also wish to take the path to which you are 
inviting the others.’ 

‘ You know I am the last person to cause you pain,’ 
'I replied. ‘ There is no question of my distrust in you. 
1 would be only too glad if you went to jail, but it 
should not appear at all as if you went at my instance. 
In matters like this every one should act relying solely 
upon one’s own strength and courage. If I asked you, 
you might be inclined to go just for the sake of complying 
with my reipiest. And then, if you began to tremble 
in the law court or were terrified by hardships in jail, 
I could not find fault with you, but how would it stand 
with me ? How could I then harbour you or look the 
world in the face ? It is fears like these which have 
prevented me from asking you, too, to court jail. ’ 

‘ You may have nothing to do with me,’ she said, 
* if, being unable to stand jail, 1 secure my release by 
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aa apology. If yon can endare hardships and so can 
my boys, why cannot I ? I am bound to join the 
struggle. ’ 

‘Then I am. bound to admit you to it,’ said I. 

* You know my conditions and you know my temperament. 
Even now reconsider the matter if you like ; and it 
after mature thought you deliberately come to the 
conclusion not to join the movement, you are free to 
withdraw. And you must understand that there is 
nothing to be ashamed of in changing your decision 
even now. ’ 

‘I have nothing to think about,’ said she; ‘I am 
fully determined.’ 

I suggested to the other settlers also that each 
should take his or her decision independently of all others. 
Again and again, and in a variety of ways, I pressed 
this condition on their attention, that none should fall 
away whether the struggle was short or long, whether 
the Phoenix settlement flourished or faded, and 
whether he or she kept good health or fell ill in jail. All 
were ready.” 



A LESSON TO INDIA 


Mr. Gandhi wrote these lines in reply 40 the Rev. Joseph Doke, 
Mb well known biographer, who had invited him to send a message 
to his countrymen in India with reference to the unrest in 1909 : 

The struggle in the Transvaal as not without its 
interest for India. W e are engaged in raising men who 
will give a good account oi* themselves an any part of the 
world. We have undertaken the struggle on the following 
assumptions : 

II) Passive resistance is always infinitely superior 
to physical force. 

(2) There is no inherent barrier between European 
and Indian anywhere. 

(3) Whatever may have been the motives of the 
British rulers in India, there is a desire on the part of the 
nation at large to see that justice is done. It would be a 
calamity to break the connection between the British 
people and the people of India. It we are treated as, or 
assert our right to be treated as, free men, whether in India 
or elsewhere, the connection between the British people 
and the people of India can not only be mutually beneficial, 
but is calculated to be of enormous advantage to the world 
religiously and, therefore, socially and politically. In my 
opinion, each nation is the complement of the other. 

Passive resistance in connection with the Transvaal 
struggle I should hold justifiable on the strength of any of 
these propositions. It may be a slow remedy, not only for 
our ills in the Transvaal, but for all the political and other 
troubles from which our people suffer in India. 



A MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS 


The following message to the Congress was published an 
Mr. Natesan^s Indian Revieiv for December 1909 : 

You have cabled me for a message to the forthcoming 
Congress. I do not know that I am at all competent to 
send any message. Simple courtesy, however, deraanda 
that I should say something in reply to your cable. At 
the present moment I am unable to think of anything but 
the task immediately before me, namely, the struggle that 
is going on in the Transvaal. I hope our countrymen 
throughout India realise that it is national in its aim, in 
that it has been undertaken to save India’s honour. I may 
be wrong, but I have not hesitated publicly to remark that 
it is the greatest struggle of modern times, because it is the 
purest as well in its goal as in its methods. Our country- 
men in the Transvaal are fighting for the right of cultured 
Indians to enter the Transvaal in common with Europeans. 
In this the fighters have no personal interest to serve, nor 
is there any material gain to accrue to anybody after the 
above-mentioned right (which has for the first time in 
Colonial Legislation been taken away) is restored. The 
sons of flindustaa who are in the Transvaal, are showing 
that they are capable of fighting for an ideal, pure and 
simple. The methods adopted in order to secure relief are 
also equally pure and equally simple. Violence in any 
shape or form is entirely eschewed. They believe tbat self- 
suffering is the only true and effective means to procure 
lasting reforms. They endeavour to meet and conquer 
iiatred by love. They oppose the brute or physical force 
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by soul force. Tb.ey hold that loyalty to an earthly 
sovereign or an eartlily constitution is subordinate to loyalty 
to God and His constitution. In interpreting God’s 
constitution through their conscience they admit that they 
may possibly be wrong. Hence, in resisting or disregarding 
those man-made laws which they consider to be inconsistent 
with the eternal laws ol God, they accept with resignation 
the penalties provided by the former and trust to the 
working of time and to the best in human nature to make 
good tlieir position. If they are wrong, they alone suffer 
and thfs established order of things continues. In the 
process, over 2,500 Indians or nearly one-half of the 
resident Indian population, or one-fifth of the possible 
Indian population ot the Transvaal, have suffered imprison- 
ment carrying with it terrible hardships. Some of them 
have gone to gaol again and again. Many families have 
been impoverished. Several merchants have accepted 
privation rather than surrender their manhood. Incident- 
ally, the Hiudu-Mahomedan problem has been solved in 
South Africa. We realise there that the one cannot do 
without the other. Mah<»medaa8, Parsis and Hindus, or 
taking them proviocially, Bengalees, Madrasees, Punjabis, 
Atghanistauees, and Bombay ites have fought shoulder 
to shoulder. 

I venture to suggest that a struggle such as this is 
worthy of occupying the best it not, indeed, the exclusive 
attention of f.lie Congress. If it be not impertinent I would 
like to distinguish between this and the other items on the 
programme of the Congress. The opposition to the laws 
or the policy with which the other items deal does not 
involve any material suffering ; the Congress activity 
consists in a mental attitude without corresponding action^ 
In the Transvaal case the law and the policy it enunciates 
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being wrong, we disregard it, and therefore consciously and 
deliberately suffer material and physical injury ; action 
follows and corresponds to our mental attitude. If the 
view here submitted be correct, it will be allowed that in 
asking for the best place in the Congress programme for 
Transvaal question, I have not been unreasonable. May 
I also suggest that in pondering over and concentrating our 
attention upon passive resistance such as has been 
described above, we would perchance find out that, for the 
many ills we suffer in India, passive resistance is an 
infallible panacea. It is worthy of careful study and I 
am sure it will be found that it is the only weapon that is 
suited to the genius of our people and our land, which is 
the nursery of the most ancient religions and has very Httle 
to learn from modem civilization — a civilization baaed on 
violence of the blackest type, largely a negation of the 
divine in man and which is rushing headlong to its 
own ruin. 



GAINS OF PASSIVE RESISTANCE STRUGGLE 


The following is an English, rendieriug trom Gujarati, originally 
published in Mr. Natesan’s Indian Review tor November* 
December 1911 : 

Very often we come across Indians who q[ueBtion the 
utility of passive resistance as carried on in this country 
(South Africa). They say chat what our people have got 
as a result of the terrible sufferings in the jails and outside 
is some proposed modidcation in the Immigration Law 
which they cannot understand and which is hardly likely 
to be of any practical value to them. The maximum gain 
from the struggle, according to their view, is that thereby 
a few very highly educated Indians who are least likely to 
be of any use to them will find it possible to enter the 
country. For the edification of those who hold the above 
view, we propose to give a short summary of the 
gains thereof : 

That thereby the Indian community could preserve im 
national self-respect ; according to our proverb, “ one who 
can preserve his self-respect can preserve everything else”. 

That thereby the Registration Act of 1907 has got to 
be swept off the statute-book. 

That thereby the whole of India became acquainted 
with onr disabilities in this country. 

That through it other nations became acquainted with 
our grievances and began to appreciate us better. 

That by it was brought about the prohibition of Indian 
indentured labour to Natal by the Indian Government. 

That the struggle helped to bring about some desirable 
modification in the Licencing Law of Natal. 

That it brought about the disallowance of the 
Registration Law of Rhodesia which was framed on the 
same basis as that of the Transvaal. 
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Ibat it brought about the disallow'anee of the most 
obaoxiouB Licencing Law of Natal. Any one who doubts 
this statement had better refer to the despatch of the 
Imperial Government disallowing the Act and the reasons 
for such disallowance. 

'Fhat but for the struggle the other Colonies in South 
Africa would have passed Immigration Restriction Laws 
similar to the law in the Transvaal. 

That but for the struggle, the Transvaal Legislature 
would have passed other Anti-Asiatic Law as harsh as the 
Immigration Restriction Law. 

That the struggle brought about the repeal of the 
Railway Regulations which differentiated between the 
white and the coloured people and that they are now’ 
applicable to all eq^ually. 

That it is a matter of common knowledge that the 
Transvaal Registration Law of 1907 was the first of a 
series of Anti-Asiatic Laws that were proposed to be 
added to the statute-book. The unanimous opposition of 
the Indians to this law, however, deterred the Transvaal 
Government from taking up the other legislation. 

That it brought into existence a committee consisting 
of Europeans under the presidency of Mr. Hosken which 
could not have come into existence otherwise. This 
committee is likely to be useful to Indians iu their future 
struggle. 

That besides those who have already joined the 
committee, it has created in a great many other 
Europeans feelings of sympathy and regard for Indians. 

That thereby the Indian community has gained a 
great deal of prestige and that those Europeans who before 
the struggle used to treat Indians with contempt, have been 
taught to show them due regard and coasideration. 
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That the Government now feels that the strength- 
which is in us is unconquerable. 

That the majority of the Indians domiciled in the 
country showed themselves quite cowardly before the 
straggle. It has however given them more vigour and 
courage. Those who were afraid even to whisper before 
that time, are now boldly speaking out their minds as men. 

That whereas before the struggle, there was no 
woman s movement in Johannesburg, now there is a class 
oipeoed under Mrs. Vogle who gives her services free to 
the community. 

That jail life which seemed so dreadful to Indians- 
before the struggle, is no longer terrifying to them. 

That although on account of the struggle, Mr. Oachalia 
and others have lost almost all their earthly possessions, 
they feel that as a consequence thereof, they have acquired 
much strength of mind and character which they could 
not have purchased with any amount of money and which 
nothing but the actual struggle could have infused int*.;' 
them. 

That but for the struggle, the Indiau community 
would have continued to remain ignorant of the fact that 
in the Tamil section thereof, there were men and women 
who were great assets to' this people and who would do 
credit to any community. 

That the straggle which brought about the Transvaal 
Law of 1908, revived the rights of hundreds of Indians who 
had left the country during the great war. 

That the Indian community now stands before the 
world fully acquitted of all charges of fraud which were 
levelled against them before the present settlement. 

That the withdrawal of the Bill introduced in the 
Union Parliament exexnpring Europeans from the payment 
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of the poll-tax is Natal is one of the freshest instances 
showing the dread the authorities have of a fresh passive 
resistance struggle on the part of Indians. 

That the struggle made General Smuts rescind his 
own orders on three and the Imperial Government on two 
different occasions. 

That before the struggle, all laws used to be framed 
against us independently of us and what we thought of 
them, but that since the struggle the authorities are obliged 
to take our views and feelings into their consideration and 
they certainly show more regard to them. 

That as a consequence of the struggle, the prestige oi 
the Indian community stands on a much higher level 
than ever before. Better this thau the riches of the 
whole world. 

That the community has demonstrated to the world 
the invulnerability of Truth ”, 

That by keeping its full faith in God, the community 
has vindicated the glory of religion. “ Where there is 
truth and where there is religion, there alone is victory,” 

On bestowing more thought on the question and 
looking at it from its various bearings, one can dad much 
more to say as to the fruits thereof than what has been 
'Stated above. The last on ' the list, however, is 
incomparably the best of them all. Such a great fight 
could not have been carried on successfully without fully 
trusting in God. He was our only prop all that time. 
Those who put their implicit faith in Him cannot but reach 
their aims. The struggle will not have been carried on 
in vain, if, as a result of it, we shall have learnt to put 
•i^till more trust in Him. 



THEORY & PRACTICE OF PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


Mr- Gandhi contributed the following* paper to the Golden 
ISTumber of the Indian Opinion in 1914 : 

The term passive resistance does not lit the activity of 
the Indian community during the past eight years. Its 
equivalent in the vernacular rendered into English means 
truth force. I think Tolstoy called it also soul force or love 
force and so it is. Carried out to its utmost limit, this force, 
is independent of pecuniary or other material assistance ; 
certainly even in its elementary form of physical force 
or violence. Indeed, violence is the negation of this 
great spiritual force vrhich can only be cultivated or 
wielded by those who will entirely eschew violence. It 
is a force that may be used by individuals as well as 
by communities. It may be used as well in political as in 
domestic affairs- Its universal applicability is a demons- 
tration of its permanence and invincibility. It can be 
used alike by men, women and children. It is totally 
untrue to say that it a force to be used only by the 
weak so long as they are not capable of meeting violence 
by violence. This superstition arises from the in com- 
pleteness of the English expression. It is impossible 
for those who consider themselves to be weak to applj 
this force. Only those who realise that there is some 
thing in naan which is superior to the brute nature is 
him, and that the latter always yields to it, car 
effectively be passive resisters. This force is to violence 
and therefore to all tyranny, all injustice, what light is 
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to darkness. Tn politics, its use is based upon the immin- 
table maxim that government of the people is possible 
only so long as they consent either consciously or 
unconsciously to be governed. We did not want to be 
governed by the Asiatic Act of 1907 of the Transvaal 
and it had to go before this mighty force. courses 

were open to us — to use violence when we. were called 
upon to submit to the Act, or to suffer the penalties 
prescribed under the Act, and thus to draw out and 
exhibit the force of the soul within us for a period long 
enough to appeal to the sympathetic chord in the 
governors or the law-makers. We have taken long to 
achieve what we set about striving for. That was 
because our passive resistance was not of the most 
complete type. All passive resisters do not understand 
the full value of the force, nor have we men who always 
from conviction refrain hrom violence. The use of this 
force requires the adoption of poverty, in the sense tha: 
we must be indifferent whether we have the wherewithal 
to feed or clothe ourselves. During the past struggle, all 
passive resisters, if any at all, were not prepared to go 
that length. Some again were only passive resisters, 
so-called. They came without any conviction, often with 
mixed motives, less often with impure motives. 8oine 
even, whilst engaged in the struggle, would gladly have 
resorted to violence but for most vigilant supervision. 
Thus it was that the struggle became prolonged 5 for the 
exercise of the purest soul force in its perfect form brings 
about instantaneous relief. For this exercise, prolonged 
training of the individual soul is an absolute necessity so 
that a perfect passive resister has to be almost, if not 
entirely, a perfect man. We cannot all suddenly become 
snob men, hut if my proposition is correct — m I know it 
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to be correct — the greater the spirit of passive resistance 
in ns, the better raeu we will become. Its use therefore 
is, I think, indisputable and it is a force which, if it 
became universal, would revolutionise social ideals and do 
away with despotisms and the ever-growing militarism 
under which the nations of the West are groaning and 
are being almost crushed to death — that militaristn 
which pi'omises to overwhelm even the nations of the 
East. If the past struggle has produced veven a few 
Indians who would dedicate themselves to the task of 
becoming passive resisters as nearly perfect as possible, 
they would not only have served themselves in the truest 
sense of the term, they would also have served humanity 
at large. Tims viewed, passive resistance is the noblest 
and the best education. It should come, not after the 
ordinary education in letters of children, but it should 
precede it. It will not be denied that a child, before it 
begins to write its alphabet and to gain worldly knowledge, 
should know what the soul is, what truth is, what love is, 
what powers are latent in the soul. It should be an 
essential of real education that a child should learn that, 
in the struggle of life, it can easily conquer hate by love, 
untruth by truth, violence by self-suffering. It was because 
I felt the forces of this truth that, during the later part of 
the struggle, I endeavoured as mueb as I could to train the 
children at Tolstoy Farm and then at Phoenia: along these 
lines, and one of the reasons for my departure to India is 
still further to realise, as I already do in part, my own 
imperfection as a passive resister and Ihen to try to 
perfect myself, for I believe that it is in India that the 
nearest approach to perfection is most possible. 



SOUL FORCE AND INDIAN POLITICS 


The following is a translation of the original in G-ujarati 
published during the agitation against the internment of 
Mrs. Besant and her two colleagues in June 1917 : 

The English espresion ‘‘passive resistance” hardly 
denotes the force about which I propose to write. But 
Satyagraha^ i.e., truth force, correctly conveys the mean- 
ing. Truth force is soul force and is the opposite of the 
force of arms. The former is a purely religious instru- 
ment ; its conscious use is therefore possible only in men 
religiously inclined. Prablad, Mirabai and others were 
passive resisters (in the sense in which the expression is^ 
here used). At the time of the Moroccan War, the French 
guns were playing upon the Arabs of Morocco. The latter 
believed that they were fighting for their religion. They 
defied death and with ‘ Allah ’ on their lips rushed into the 
cannon^s mouth. There was no room left here for 
them to deal death. The French gunners declined to work 
their guns against these Arabs. They threw up their hats 
in the air, rushed forward and with shouts of cheer 
embraced these brave Arabs. This is an illustration of 
passive resistance and its victory. The Arabs were 
not consciously passive resistors. They prepared to 
face death in a fit of frenzy. The spirit of love was absent 
in them. A passive resister has no spirit of envy in 
Idm. It is not anger that bids bim court death. But it 
is by reason of his ability to ' suffer that he refuses to 
surrender to the so-called enemy or the tyrant. Thus a 
passive resister has need to have courage, foigiveness- 
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and love. Imam Hussaia aad liis little baad refused to 
yield to what to them appeared to be au unjust order. 
They knew at the time that death alone would be their 
lot. If they yielded to it, they felt that their manhood 
and their religion would be in jeopardy. They therefore 
welcomed the embrace of death. Imam Hussain pre- 
ferred the slaughter in his arms of his son and nephew, 
tor him and them to suffer from thirst rather than submit 
to what to him appeared to be an unjust order. It 
is my belief that the rise of Islam has been due not to 
the sword, but to the self-immolation alone of the 
fakeers of Islam. There is little to boast of in the 
ability to wield the sword. When the striker finds out 
his mistake, he understands the sinfulness of his act 
which now becomes murder and has to repent of his 
folly. Whereas he who courts death even though he 
might have done so in error, for him it is still a victory, 
passive resistance is the religion of Akinisa, It is 
therefore everywhere and always a duty and is desirable. 
Violence is JSimsa and has been discarded in all religions. 
Even the devotees of methods of violence impose 
elaborate restrictions upon their use. Passive resistance 
admits of no such limits. It is limited only by the 
insufficiency of the passive resister’s strength to suffer. 

No one else but a passive resister can answer 
the question whether his passive resistance is lawful 
or otherwise. The public can only judge after the 
passive resister has begun his work. He cannot be 
deterred by public displeasure. His operations are not 
founded upon arithmetical formulae. He may be 
considered a clever politician or a thoughtful man who 
commences his so-called passive resistance only 
after having weighed chances of success and failure. But 
U 
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he is by no means a passive resister. The former acts 
because he must. 

Both soul force and force of arms are from times 
immemorial. Both have received their due meed of 
praise in the accepted religious literature. They 
respectively represent forces of good aud evil. The 
Indian belief is that there was in this land a time when 
the forces of good were predominant. That state still 
remains our ideal. Europe furnishes a forcible 
illustration of predominance of the forces of evil. 

Either of these is preferable to rank cowardice. 
Neither swaraj nor an awakening among us is possible 
without resort to one or the other. Swaraj is no 
swaraj which is gained without action. Buch swaraj 
could make no impression on the people. No awakening 
is possible without the people at large realising their 
power. In spite of protestations by leaders and efibrts 
by the Government, if they and we do not give passive 
resistance due predominance, methods , of violence 
will automatically gain strength. They are like weeds ; 
they grow anyhow in any soil. For a cultivation of 
passive resistance endeavour and courage form the 
necessary manure, and as weeds, if they are not rooted 
out, overwhelm a crop, even so will violence grow like 
weeds, if the ground is not kept clean by self-sacrifice 
for the growth of passive resistance, and violence that 
may have already taken root be not dealt with by 
loving hands. By the method of passive resistance we 
can wean from the error of their ways the youths who have 
become impatient of and angered by what to them 
appears to be the Governmental isoolum^ and we can 
strengthen the forces of good by enlisting in favour of 
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passive resistance their heroism, their courage and 
their power of endurance. 

Therefore the sooner the spirit of passive 
resistance pervades the atmosphere, the better it is. 
It will bless both the Raj and the raiyat. A passive 
resister never wants to embarrass a Government or 
anybody else. He does not act thoughtlessly, he is never 
insolent. He therefore shuns boycott but takes the 
swadeshi vow as a part of his religion and never wavers 
in practising it. Fearing God alone, he is afraid of no 
other power. Pear of kings can never make him forsake 
the path of duty. 

In view of the foregoing, it is hardly necessary for mo 
to say that it is our duty to make use of passive resist- 
ance in order to procure the release of Mrs. Besant and 
her comrades. It is beside the point whether one approves 
of all or any of her acts. I certainly disapprove of some 
of her acts. But in my humble opinion, the Government 
have grievously erred in interning them and it is an act of 
injustice. I know that the Government think otherwise. 
It is possible that the public are in error in desiring their 
release, 'Bhe Government have acted upon their belief. 
How are the public to make an effective demonstration of 
their wounded feelings ? Petitions and the like are a 
remedy for endurabie grievances. For the unendurable 
passive resistance alone is the remedy. Only those 
who consider the wrong to be unendurable will, when the 
feeling possesses them, dedicate themselves body and soul 
to the release of Mrs. Besant. Such self-surrender is the 
most effective demonstration of a people’s desire. And 
before it the mightiest power must bend. Such is' my 
unalterable faith in the efficacy of soul force. 



YYKOM SATYAGBAHA 


The following instructions were given by Mahatma Grai. 

the passive resistera at Vykoin when he came down in person to 
see them and encourage them : 

This is a struggle deeply religious for the Hindus. 
We are endeavouring to rid Hinduism of its greatest blot. 
The prejudice we have to fight against is an agelong 
prejudice. The struggle for the opening of the roads 
round the temple (which we hold to be public) to the 
untouchables is but a small skirmish in the big battle. 

If our struggle was to end merely with the opening of 
the roads in Vykom, you may be sure I would not have 
bothered my head about it. It is true the road must be 
opened. It has got to be opened. But that will be the 
beginning of the end. The end is to get all such roads 
throughout Travancore opened. Not only that, but 
we expect that our efforts may result in amelioration of the 
general condition of the untouchables in every direction. 

This will require tremendous sacrifice 5 for our aim 
is not to do things by violence to our opponents. That 
would only be conversion by compulsion ; and if we import 
compulsion in matters of religion we shall be eommitting 
suicide. We have to carry on this struggle by suffering in 
our own persons. This is the meaning of soul force. 
The question is whether you are capable of every suffering 
that may be imposed upon you in the journey towards 
the goal. 

Even while you are suffering you must have no 
bitterness — ^no trace of it- — against your opponents. This 
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is not a mechanical act at all. On the contrary, I want 
yon to feel like loving your opponents 5 and the way to do 
it is to give the same credit for honesty of purpose which 
you would claim for yourself. I know that it is a di£&cult 
task. I confess that it was a diiticult task for me 
yesterday whilst I was talking to those friends who insisted 
on their rights to exclude the untouchables from the 
temple roads. I confess there was selfishness behind their 
talk. How then was I to credit them with honesty of 
purpose ? I was thinking of this thing yesterday and also 
this morning and this is what I did. I asked myself: 

Wherein was their selfishness or self-interest V It is true 
that they have their ends to serve. But so have we our 
ends to serve. Only we consider our ends to be pure and 
therefore selfiess. But who is to determine where selfiess- 
ness ends and selfishness begins ? Selflessness may even 
sometimes be the purest form of selfishness.*’ 

1 do not say this for the sake of argument. But that 
is what 1 really feel. I am considering their condition of 
mind from their point of view and not my own. 
Immediately we begin to think of things as our opponents 
think of them, we shall be able to do them fuU justice. 
Three-fourths of the miseries and misunderstandings in the 
world will disappear if we step into the shoes of our 
adversaries and understand their standpoint. We shall 
then either agree with our adversaries quickly or else think 
charitably of them. In our case there is no question of 
our agreeing with them quickly as our ideals are radically 
different. But we may be charitable to them and believe 
that they actually mean what they say. 

They do not want to open the roads to the untouch- 
ables. Our business is to show them that they are in the 
wrong and we should do so by our suffering. I have found 
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that mere appeal to reason does not answer where- 
prejudices are agelong and based on supposed religious 
authority. Reason has to be strengthened by suffering and 
suffering opens the eyes of understanding. Therefore 
there must be no trace of compulsion in our acts. Wo 
must not be impatient and we must have an undying faith 
in the means we are adopting. 

If you believe in the efficacy of soul force you will 
rejoice in this suffering and you will not feel the 
discomfort of your position as you go and stand in the 
burning sun from day to day. If you have faith in the 
cause and in the means, and in God, the hot sun will be 
cool to you. You must not be tired and say : “ How long? 
You must never get irritated. That is only a small portion 
of your penance for the sin for which Hinduism is 
responsible. 

I know that all this will sound hard and difficult for 
you. My presentation may be hard, but it has not been 
possible for me to present the thing in any other way. 
For it will be wrong on my part if I deceive you, or myselfj 
into believing that this is an easy thing. 

Much corruption has crept into our religion. We 
have become lazy as a nation. Selfishness dominates our 
action. There is mutual jealousy amongst the tallest of us. 
We are uncharitable to one another. Soul force is a 
relentless search for truth and a determination to reach 
truth. I can only trust you will realize the import of what 
you are doing. If you do, your path will be easy, because 
you will take delight in difficulties and will laugh in hope 
even when everybody is in despair. 



SATl'AfJRAnA: THE SOVEREIGN REMEDY 


Satyagraha^ as we have noticed in recent yeara, is with some » 
mere matter of policy while with others is a thing of faith. 
Mahatma Gandhi finds in it the sovereign remedy for all ills. He 
concluded his presidential address to the Belgaum Congress In 
December 1924 with the toliowing affirmation of faith : 

As a Ooug’ressman wishing to keep the Congresa 
intact, I advise suspension of non-co-operation ; for I see 
that the nation is not ready for it. But as an individual, I 
cannot, and will not, do so as long as the Government 
remains what it is. It is not merely policy with me, it is an 
article of faith. Non-co-operation and civil disobedience are 
but different branches of the same tree called Satyagraha^ 
It is my Icalpachmm — Jam- i- Jam — the Universal Provider, 
Satyagraha is search for Truth ; and God is Truth. 
Ahimsa or non-violence is the light that reveal the Truth 
to me. Sivaraj for me is part of that Truth, This Satya- 
graha did not fail me in South Africa, Khaira, or 
Ohamparan and in a host of other cases I could mention. 
It excludes all violence or hate. Therefore I cannot and 
will not hate Englishmen. Nor will I bear their yoke. 
I must fight unto death the unholy attempt to impose 
British methods and British institutions on India. But I 
combat the attempt with non-violence. 1 believe in the 
capacity of India to offer non-violent battle to the English 
rulers. The experiment has not failed. It has succeeded, 
but not to the extent we had hoped and desired. I do not 
despair. On tbe contrary, I believe that India will come to 
her own in the near future and that only through S&tya- 
graha. The proposed suspension is part of the experiment. 
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Non-co-operation need never be resumed if the programme 
sketched by me can be fulfilled. Non-violent non-co- 
operation in some form or other, whether through the 
Congress^or without it, will be resumed if the programme 
fails. I have repeatedly stated that Satyagralia never fails 
and that one perfect Satyagrahi is enough to vindicate 
Truth. Let us all strire to be perfect Satyagrahis. The 
striving does not require any quality unattainable by the 
lowliest among us. Tor Satyagraha is an attribute of the 
spirit within. It is latent in every one of us. Like Swaraj 
it is our birthright. Let us know it. 



SATYAGRAHA IN INDIA 


Mahatma Gaudhi has given in a concise term an interesting 
-account of the difTerent Passive Heslstance struggles in India which 
-ultimately led up to the All'lndia Non-Co-operation movement. As 
it will be seen the first straggle began in 1915 in Kathiawar but 
step by step at each successive struggle it gained alike In volume 
and strength till it became immense and country wide. The account 
is quoted at some length in Mr. C. F. Andrews* very suggestive book’ 
on “ Mahatma Gandhi*s Ideas Mr. Andrews himself supplies the 
notes (within brackets) explaining what each struggle was about 
wherever Mr. Gandhi’s words do not make the matter clear. 

It was through the instrumentality of Bbai Motilal, 
the public-spirited and good tailor of Wadhwan that I first 
became interested in the Viramgam question. I bad just 
arrived fi’om England and was proceeding to Kathiawar 
in the year 1915. I was travelling third class. At 
Wadhwan station, Motilal came up to me with a small 
party. He gave me some account of the hardships 
inflicted on the people at Viramgam and said : 

* Please do something to end this trouble (i.e., the 
establishment of a new customs barrier between British 
India and the Kathiawar States). It will be doing an 
immense service to Kathiawar^ the land of your birth.’ 

There was an expression of both compassion and 
firmness in bis eyes. 

* Are you ready to go to jail ? ’ I asked. 

‘ We are ready to march to the gallows,’ was the 
•quick reply. 

‘ Jail will do for me,’ I said. ' But see that you 
do not leave me in the lurch.’ 

‘ That only time can show,’ said Motilal. 

I reached Bajkot, obtained detailed information and 
commenced correspondence with Government. In speeches 
at different places I dropped a hint that the people should 
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be ready to offer passive resistance at Viramgam if neces- 
sary. These speeches were brought to the notice of 
Grovernment, In this they served Government and, un- 
intentionally, served the people also. Finally, I had a talk 
with Lord Chelmsford on the matter. He promised 
abolition of the Customs barrier and was as good as his 
word. I know others also tried for this. But I am 
strongly of opinion that the imminent possibility of Passive 
Kesistance was the chief factor in obtaining the 
desired redress. 

Then came the anti-indenture struggle (to prevent 
indentured Indian labour being recruited for the British 
Colonies). Great efforts were put forth to get indenture 
repealed. There was a considerable public agitation. The 
Bombay meeting fixed May 31, 1917, as the date from 
which onwards indentured labour should be stopped. A. 
deputation of ladies first waited upon the Viceroy in 
connection with this. I cannot help mentioning here the 
name of the high-sonled sister, Mrs. Jaiji Petit. It was 
she who may be said to have organized this deputation. 
Here, too, success came merely through preparedness for 
Satyagraha^ or Passive Resistance. But it is important to 
remember the distinction — that in this case public agitation 
was also necessary. The stopping of indentured labour was 
very much more important than the abolition of the 
Viramgain customs barrier. Lord Chelmsford committed 
a series of blunders, beginning with the passing of the 
Rowlatt Act. Still, I think he was a wise ruler. But 
what Viceroy can escape for long the influence of the 
permanent o:^cials of the Civil Service V 

The third in order came the Champaran struggle 
(undertaken in order to remedy the evils that had grown 
up connected with the indigo plantations). Here 
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Satyagraho. iiad actually to be offered. Mere preparedness 
for it did not suiUce as powerful vested interests were 
arrayed in opposition. The peace maintained by the 
people of Obamparan deserves to be placed on record, 
I can bear witness to tbe perfect non-violence of the 
leaders in thought, word, and deed. Hence it was that 
this agelong abuse came to an end in six months. 

The fourth struggle was that of the mill-hands of 
Ahmed abad against the mill-owners. Grujarat is perfectly 
familiar with its history, flow peaceful the labourers 
were ! As for the leaders, there can hardly be anything 
for me to say. Still I hold the victory in this case was 
not quite pure because the fast I had to observe in order 
to sustain the labourers in their determination exercised 
indirect pressure upon the mill-owners. The fast was 
bound to induence them aa I enjoyed friendly relations 
with them. Still, the moral is clear. 

The fifth was the Khaira struggle (concerning the 
over- assessment of the land revenue by the Government in 
a time of scarcity). I cannot say that in this case all the 
local leaders of ^atyagi'aha adhered to the pure truth. 
Peace was certainly maiutained. The non-violence of the 
peasantry, iiowever, was only superficial like that of the 
mill-hands. So we came out of the struggle with bare 
honour. However, there was a great awakening among 
the people. But Khaira had not fully grasped the lesson 
of non-violence ; the mill-hands had not understood 
the true meaning of peace. The people had, therefore, 
to suffer, 

♦ When he saw that the mill-labourers were breaking their 
word and preparing to go back to work without efi'eotlng their 
object, Mr. Gandhi declared that he would go on fasting until the^ 
object of Ihe strike was obtained. 
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The sixth was in connection with the Kowlatt Act. 
(This Act involved persons who might he innocent being 
kept in prison without open trial.) Therein our inherent 
shortcomings came to the surface. But the original 
foundation was well and truly laid. We admitted ail our 
shortcomings. I had to confess my Himalayan blunder.'^* 
I had also to undertake a fast myself and invite others to 
do 80. The Eowlatt Act was a dead-letter even when 
it was promulgated, and that Black Act was finally 
repealed. This struggle taught us a great lesson. 

The seventh was the Non-Co-operation struggle In 
order to right the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and to 
win Swaraj. It is still going on. And my confidence is 
unshaken that, if a single Satyagrahi holds out to the end, 
victory is absolutely certain. 

This is the beauty of Satyagraha. It comes up to us ; 
we have not to go out in search for it. There is a virtue 
inherent in the principle itself. A dharinayudda (war 
of righteousness) in which there are no secrets to he 
guarded, no scope for cunning, and no place for untmth, 
comes unsought; and a man of religion is ever ready for 
it, A struggle which has to be previously planned is 
not a righteous struggle. In a righteous struggle God 
Himself plans the campaigns and conducts the battles. 
A war of righteousness can be waged only in the name of 
God; and it is only when the Satyagrahi feels quite 
helpless, when he is apparently on his last legs and finds 
utter darkness all around him, that God comes to the 
rescue. God helps us when we feel ourselves humbler 
than the very dust under our feet. Only to the weak and 
helpless is Divine succour vouchsafed. 

* He refers to his tgooranoe that the masses were certain 
to become yiolent if left to themselves. 



SALT SATYAGBAHA 


On the «ve of the march which initiated the Satyagi'dha 
campaign of 1030, Mahatma Gandhi declared before a ▼ast 
g-aftlierlng on the sands of Sabarmati : 

I have faith in the righteousness of our cause and 
the purity of our weapons. And where the means are 
clean, there G-od is undoubtedly present with His blessings. 
And where these three combine, there defeat is an 
imivossibility. A Satyagrahi^ whether free or incarcerated, 
is ever victorious. He is vanquished only when he 
forsakes truth and non-violence and tnrns a deaf ear to 
the Inner Voice. If, therefore, there is such a thing 
as defeat for even a Satyagrahi, he alone is the cause 
of it. God bless you all and keep off all obstacles from 
the path in the struggle that begins to-morrow. Let this 
be our prayer. 



KULES FOK A SATYAGEAHI 


Though civil resistance was organised on & nation wide 
basis during the Salt Satyagraha ot 1930, it should be noted that 
it was almost everywhere led by a compact, well disciplined 
^nd highly organised army of volunteers. For their guidance, 
the following rules were laid down and for the most part 
implicitly obeyed : 

AS AN INDIVIDUAL 

1. A Satyagrahi, i.e., a civil resister, will harbour 
no anger. 

2. He will suffer the anger of the opponent. 

3. In so doing be will put up with assaults from 
the opponent and never retaliate ; but he will not 
submit out of fear of punishment or the like to any order 
given in anger. 

4. When any person in authority seeks to arrest 
a oivil resistor, he will voluntarily submit to the arrest 
and he- will not resist the attachment or removal of his 
own property, if any, when it is sought to be confiscated 
by the authorities. 

5. If a civil resister has any property in his 
possession as a trustee, he will refuse to surrender it 
even though in defending it he might lose his life. He 
will however never retaliate. 

6. Non-retaliation excludes swearing and 
cursing. 

7. Therefore a civil i-esister will never insult his 
opponent, and therefore also not take part in many of 
the newly coined cries which are contrary to the spirit 
of ahimsa. 

8. A civil resister will not salute the Union 
Jack, nor will he insult it or officials, English or Indian, 
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9. Id tlie course of the struggle if any one insuhs 
an oiHcial, or commits an assault upon him, a civil resister 
will protect such official or officials from the insult or 
attack even at the risk of his life. 

AS A PRISONER 

10. As a prisoner, a civil resister will behave 
courteously toward prison officials and will observe all 
such discipline of the prison as is not contrary to seh- 
respect ; as, for instance, whilst he will salaam officials 
in the usual manner, he will not perform any humiliating 
gyrations and he will refuse to shout “ Victory to Sarkar"' 
or the like. He will take cleanly cooked and cleanly 
served food which is not contrary to his religion and will 
refuse to take food insultingly served or served in 
unclean vessels. 

11. A civil resister will make no distinction 
between an ordinary prisoner and himself, will in no way 
regard himself superior to the rest, nor will he ask for 
any conveniences that may not be necessary for keeping 
his body in good health and condition. He is entitled 
to ask for such conveniences as may be required for his 
physical or spiritual well-being. 

12. A civil reaister may not fast for want of 
conveniences whose deprivation does not involve any 
injury to his self-respect. 

AS A UNIT 

13. A civil resister will joyfully obey all the 
orders issued by the leader of the corps, whether they 
please him or not. 

14. He will carry out orders in the first insfanee 
even though they appear to him insulting, inimical, er 
foolish, and then appeal to higher authority. He is free 
before joining, to determine the fitness of the cerpa 
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satisfy him, but after he has joined it, it becomes a duty 
to submit to its discipline, irksome or otherwise. If the 
sum-total of the energy of the corps appears to a member 
to be improper or immoral, he has a right to sever his 
connection but being within it, he has no right to commit 
a breach of its discipline. 

15. No civil resister is to expect maintenance for 
his dependents. It would be an accident if any such 
provision is made. A civil resister entrusts his dependents 
to the care of God. Even in ordinary warfare wherein 
hundreds and thousands give themselves up to it, they 
are able to make no previous provision. How much more, 
then, should such be the case in Satijagraha. It is the 
universal experience that in such times hardly anybody 
is left to starve. 

IN COMMUNAL FIGHTS 

16. No civil resister will intentionally become 
a cause of communal quarrels. 

17. In the event of any such outbreak, he will 
not take sides, but he will assist only that party which is 
demonstrably in the right. Being a Hindu he will be 
generous towards Mussalmans and others and will 
sacrifice himself in the attempt to save non-Hindus from 
a Hindu attack. And if the attack is from the other side, 
he will not participate in any retaliation but will give 
his life in protecting Hindus. 

18. He will, to the best of bis ability, avoid 
every occasion that may give rise to communal quarrels. 

19. If there is a procession of SatyagrahiB^ they 
will do nothing that would wound the religious suscepti- 
bilities of any community, and they will not take part 
in any other processions that are likely to wound 
such snsceptibiUties. 



JAIL EXPERIENCES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


These prison experiences were originally written by Mr, Gandhi 
in Gujarati and we are indebted to the Modern Beniew tor the 
following English version ; 

I 

FIEST JAIL EXPERIENCE 


INSPECTION 

When the different inspectors come to inspect, all 
the prisoners have to post themselves in a row and take 
off their caps to salute them. As all of us had English 
caps, there was no difficulty in observing this rule. It was 
both legal and proper that we should take off our caps. 
The words of direction used were “ fall in These words 
had, so to speak, become our food as we had to “ fall in ” 
four or five times a day. One of these officers, an 
assistant to the Chief Warder, was a little stiff-necked 
and so the Indians had nicknamed him “ General Smuts ”, 
Generally he was the first to come in the mornings and 
again In the eveniugs. At half past nine the Doctor came. 
He was very good and kind and unfailing in his inquiries. 
Each prisoner had, according to jail rules, to show all 
parts of his body on the first day to the Doctor^ 
stripping himself bare of all clothes, but he was kind 
enough not to enforce the same in our case. When 
many more Indians had eome, he simply told us to 
report to him if any one had got itches, etc., so that 
he might examine him in camera. At half past ten or 
14 
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eleven, the Governor and Chief Warder came. The 
former was a firm, just and quiet natiired officer. His 
invariable inquiries v/ere whether we were all right, 
whether we wanted anything, whether we had any 
complaints to make. Whenever we had any such, he 
heard them attentively and gave ns relief if he could. 
Some of these complaints and grievances I sit all refer to 
later on. His depnty came also at times. He was 
kind hearted too. But the best of tliem all was our Chief 
Warder. Himself deeply religions, lie was not only kind 
and courteous towards us but every prisoner sang his 
praises in no measured terms. He was attentive in 
preserving to the prisoners all their rights, he overlooked 
their trivial faults, and knowing in our case that we were 
all innocent he was particularly kind to us, and to show 
his kindness he often came and talked to us. 

INCREASE IN OUR NUx^lBEKS 
I have said before that there were only five of us 
passive resisters at first. On 14th January, Tuesday, 
•came in Mr. Thambi Naidu, the Chief Picket, and 
Mr. Koin, the President of the Chinese Association. We 
all were pleased to receive them. On the I8th, fourteen 
others joined us including Samundar Khan. He was in 
for two months. The rest were Madrasis, Kunamias 
and Gujarati Hindus. They were arrested for hawking 
without licences and sentenced to pay a fine of £2 and 
in default, to 14 days’ imprisonment, Tliey had bravely 
elected to go to jail- On the 2l8t 76 others came. In 
this batch only Nawab Khan had two months, the rest were 
with a fine of £2, or in default, 14 days’ imprisonment. 
Most of them were Gujarati Hindus, some Kunamias and 
some Madrasis. On the 22nd 85, on the 28rd 3, on the 
54th 1, on the 25th 2, on the 28th 6, and in the 
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evening 4 iniore, and on the 29i:h 4 Xiinamias added to 
our numbers. So that by the 29th there were 155 
passive resisters incarcerated. On the 30tli I ^as 
removed to Pretoria, but I knew th^t on that day 5 or 6 
others had come in. 

FOOD 

The 4jiiestion of food is of grear moment to many of 
us in all circumstances, but to thost- m prison it is Of 
the greatest importance. They are gr-^atly in need of 
good food. The rule is that a prisone : had to rest content 
with jail food, he cannot procure any from outside. 
The same is the case with a soldier who has to submit 
to his regulation rations, bpt the dinerenee between the 
two is, that his friends can send other food to the soldier 
and he can take it, while a prisoner is prohibited from 
doing so. So that this prohibition about food is one of the 
signs of being in prison. Even in general conversation, 
you will dud the jail officers saying that there could be 
no exercise of taste about prison diet and no such article 
could be allowed therein. In a ralk with the prison 
medical oidcer, 1 told him that it w as necessary for us 
to have some tea, or ghee or some such thing along with 
. bread, and he said, you want to eat with taste and 
no palatable thing could be allowed in a prison. 

According to the regulations, in the first week an 
Indian gets in the morning 12 oa. of mealie pap 
without sugar or ghee ; at noon 4 oz. of rice and one oz. 
of ghee ; in the evening for 5 days 12 oz. of mealie 
pap; for 5 days 12 oz. of boiled beans and salt. This 

scale has been modelled on the dietary of the Kaffirs 

the only difference being that in the evening, the Kaffirs 
are given crushed maize corn and lard or fat, while the 
Indians get rice. In the second week and thencefbrw^d 
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for two days boiled potatoes, and for two daye 
eabbages or pumpkin or some such vegetable is given 
along with maize flour. Those who take meat are given 
meat with vegetables on Sundays. 

The first batch of prisoners bad resolved to solicit 
for no favours at the hands of Goverament and to take 
whatever food was served out if not religiously objec- 
tionable. Keally speaking the above was not a proper 
kind of diet for Indians, though medically of course it 
contained sulficient nutrition. Maize is the daily food of 
the Kaffirs, so this diet suits them nay they thrive on 
it in jail. But Indians rarely use maize-flour, rice only 
suits them. Wo are not used to eat beans alone, 
nor could we like vegetables as cooked by or for Kaffirs. 
They never clean the vegetable nor season them witli 
any spices. Again, the vegetable cooked for the Kaiffirs 
mostly consist of the peelings left after the same have 
been prepared for the European convicts. For spices^ 
nothing else besides salt is given. Sugar is never dreamt 
of. Thus, the food question was a very difficult one for 
us all. Still as we had determined that the passive 
resisters were neither to solicit nor ask for favours from 
the jail authorities, we tried to rest content with this kind 
of food. 

In reply to his inquiries we had told the Governor that 
the food did not suit us, but we were determined not to ask 
..for any favours from Government. If Government of its 
own accord wanted to make a change, it would be 
welcome, else we would go on taking the regulation diet. 

But this determination could not last long. When 
others joined us, we thought it would be improper to make 
them share this trouble with us also. Was it not sufficient 
that they had shared the prison with us So we began to 
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1:alk to the Governor on their behalf. We told him we 
were prepared to take any kind of food, but the later 
batches could not do so. He thought over the matter and. 
said that he would allow them to cook separately if they 
put it on the ground of religion, but the articles of food 
would be the same 5 it did not rest with him. to make any 
changes in them. 

In the meantime fourteen others had joined us and 
some of them elected to starve rather than take mealie 
pap. So I read the jail rules and found out that applica- 
tions in such matters should be made to the Director of 
Prisons. I asked therefore the Governor to be permitted 
to apply to him and sent a petition accordingly *, 

We, the iinderslgned prisoners, beg to state that we are all 
Asiatics, 18 Indians and 3 Chinese. 

The 18 Indians get for their breakfast mealie pap and the others 
rice and ghee ; they get beans thrice and “ pap four times. We 
were given potatoes on Saturdays and greens on Sundays. On 
religious grounds we cannot eat meat ; some are enth^ely prohibited 
from taking It and others cannot do so because of its not being 
religiously slaughtered. 

The Chinese get maize-corn instead of rice. All the piisoners 
are mostly used to European food and they also eat bread and 
other Hour preparations. None of us is used to mealie pap and 
some of us suffer from indigestion. 

Seven of us have eaten no breakfast at all ; only at times when 
the Chinese prisoners who got bread, out of mercy gave them a 
piece or two out of their rations, have we eaten the same. When 
this was mentioned to the Governor, he said we were guilty of a 
jail offence in thus accepting bread. 

In our opinion this kind ot food is entirely unsuitable to us. So 
we have to apply that we should be given food according to the 
rules for European prisoners and mealie pap be left out entirely; 
or, in the alternative, such food should be given as woidd support 
us and be in consonance with our habits and customs. 

This is an urgent matter and a reply be sent by wire. 

Tw-enty-one of us had signed the petition and while 
it was being despatched seventy-six more came in. They 
«)so had a dislike for the ‘‘ pap ”, and so we added & 
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paragraph stating that the new amvals also objeeteci to the 
diet. I requested the Governor to send it by wire. He 
asked his superior’s permission by telephone and allowed 
at once 4 oz. of bread in place of “ pap We w^ere all 
vety pleased, and iroin the 22iid 4 oa. of bread was 
substituted in place of pap, morning and evening. In the 
evening we got 8 oz., ?.e-, half a loaf. But this was 
merely a temporriry arrangement. A committee was 
sitting on ’'the question and we heard that they had 
recommended an allowance of flour, ghee and pulse j 
but before it could take effect, w^e- had been released and 
so nothing more happened. 

In the beginning when there xvas only eight of us we 
did not cook ourselvts, so we used to get uncooked rice 
and ill-cooked vegetables whenever the same were given, 
BO, we obtained permzsfsion to cook for ourselves. On the 
first day, Mr. Kadva cooked. After that Mr, Thumb i 
Naidu and Mr. Jiran both took up the function, and in 
our last days they hpd to cook for about 150 men. They 
had to cook once only, excepting on vegetable days 
which were two in a week when they had t<j do so twice. 
Mr. Naidu took great trouble over this. I used to distribute. 

From the style of the petition, the reader must have 
noted the fact that •>. was presented on behalf of alb 
Indian prisoners and not us (eight) alone. We talked 
with the Governor also on the same lines and he had 
promised to look into it for all the Asiatic prisoners. We 
still hope that the jail diet of the Indians would 
be improved. 

Again, the three Chinese used to get other articles 
instead of rice and hence annoyance was felt, as there 
was an appearance of their being considered separate 
from and inferior to us. For this reason I applied on . 
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their behalf to the Governor and to Mr. Flayford^ 
and it was ordered that they should be placed on the 
same level as Indians. 

It is instructive to compare this dietary with that 
ot the Europeans. They get for their morning breakfast 
P®^P ’ ® <^f bread ; for the midday meal, bread 

and soup, or bread and meat, or bread and meat and 
potatoes or vegetables ; and in the evenings bi’ead and 
pap Thus they got bread thrice in the day and so 
they do not care whether they have the pap or not. 
Again they gee meat or soup in addition. Besides this 
they are often given tea or cocoa. This will show that 
both the Europeans and the native Kaffirs get food suitable 
to them, and it is tlio poor Indians alone who suffer. 
They bad no special dietary of their own. If they were 
treated like Europeans in food, they the Europeans would 
have felt ashamed and no one had the concern to ffnd 
out what was the food of the Indian. They had thus to 
be ranked witli the Kaffirs and silently starve. Tor this 
state of circumstances I find fault with our own people 
the passive resisters. Some Indians got the requisite 
food by stealth, others put up with whatever they got 
and were either ashamed to make public the story of their 
distress or had no thought for others- Hence the outside 
public remained in the dark. If we were to follow truth 
and agitate whore we got injustice, there would be no 
room to undergo such inconveniences. If we were to 
leave self and apply ourselves to the good of others, 
grievances would get remedied soon. But just as it ia 
necessary to take stops for the redress of such complaints, 
so it is necessary to think of certain other things also. It 
is but meet for prisoners to undergo certadn inconveniences. 
If there be no trouble, what is the good of being 
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called a prisoner? Those who are the masters of their 
minds, take pleasure even in suffering and live happily 
in jails. They do not lose sight of the existence of the 
suffering, and they should not do so considering that 
there are others also suffering with them. 

There is another evil habit of ours and that is our 
tenacity in sticking to our manners aud customs. We 
must do in Home as the Komans do. We are living 
in South Africa and we must accustom ourselves to what 
is considered good food here. “ Mealie pap ” is a food 
as good, simple and cheap as our wheat. We cannot say 
it is without taste, sometimes it beats wheat even. It is 
my belief that out of respect for the country of our 
adoption, we must take food which grows in that country 
if it be not unwholesome. Many “ Whites ” like this 
** pap ” and eat it in the morning. It becomes palatable 
if milk or sugar or even ghee be taken with it. For these 
reasons and for the fact that we might have to go to jail 
again in the future, it is advisable for every Indian to 
accustom himself to this preparation of maize. With this 
habit even when the time comes to take it merely with 
aalt; we would not find it hard to do so. It is incumbent 
on us to leave off some of our habits for the good of our 
country. All those nations that have advanced have 
given up these things where there was nothing substantial 
ix) lose. The Salvation Army people attract the natives 
of the soil by adopting their customs, dress, etc., if not 
particularly objectionable. 

SICKNESS 

It would have been a miracle had no one out of 150 
prisoners fallen ill. The first to be taken ill was Mr. 
Samundar Khan. He had been brought into jail ailing 
and was taken to hospital the next day. Mr. Kadva 
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was a victim to rheumatism and for some days he did 
aot mind being treated by the Doctor in the prison cell 
itself, but eventually he had to go to the hospital too* 
Two others suffered from fainting fits and were taken 
there. The reason was, that it was very hot then and 
the convicts had to remain out in the sun the whole day 
and so they fell down in fits. We nursed them as best 
we could. Later on, Mr. Nawab Khan also succumbed 
and on the day of our release he had to be led out by 
hand. He had improved a little after the Doctor had 
•ordered milk, etc., to be given to him. On the whole, 
still, it may be safely said that the passive resisters 
fared well. 

PAUCITY OF SPACE 

I have stated already that our cell had space enough 
to accommodate only fifty-one prisoners, and the same 
holds goofl with regard to the area. Later on, when 
instead of 51 there were 151 souls to be accommodated, 
.great difficulty was felt. The Governor had to pitch 
tents outside and many had to go there. During our 
last days, about a hundred had to be taken out to sleep 
and back again in the morning. The area space was too 
small for this number and we could pass our time there 
with great difficulty. Added to this was our evil inborn 
habit of spitting everywhere which rendered the place 
dirty and there was the danger of disease breaking out. 
•Fortunately, our companions were amenable to advice 
and assisted us in keeping the compound clean. 
Scrupulous care was exercised in inspecting the area and 
privies and this saved the inmates from disease. Eve^ 
one will admit that the Government was at fault in: 
incarcerating such a large number in so narrow a space. 
If the room was insufficient, it was incumbent on the 
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Govemmeut not to send so many there, and if the 
struggle had been, prolonged, it would not have been 
possible for the Government to commit any more to 
this prison. 

UEADINO 

I have already mentioned that the Governor bad 
allowed us the use of a table with pen, ink, etc. We bad 
the free run of the prison library also. 1 had taken from 
there the works of Carlyle and the Bible, b vora the 
Chinese interpreter who used to come there, I had 
borrowed the Kuran-e-Sharif translated into English, 
speeches of Huxley, Carlyle’s Lives of Burns, Johnson 
and Scott, and Bacon’s Essays. Of my own I had taken 
the Bbagvad Gita with Manilal l!^athubhai’s annotations, 
several Tamil works, an Urdu book from, the Moulvi 
Sahib, the writings of Tolstoy, Buskin and Socrates. 
Many of these I read or re-read in the jail. I used to 
study Tamil regularly. In the morning I used to read 
the Gita and at noon mostly the Koran. In the 
evening I taught the Bible to Mr. Eoretoon who was a 
Chinese Christian. He wanted to learn English and 
I taught it to him through the Bible. 

If T had been permitted to spend out my full period, 
I would have been able to complete my translations of a 
book each of Carlyle and Buskin. I believe that as X 
was fully occupied in the study of the above works, I 
would not have become tired even if I had got more than 
two months •, not only that but I would have added use- 
fully to my knowledge and studies* I would have passed 
a happy life believing as I do that whoever has a taste 
for reading good books, is able to bear loneliness in any 
place with great ease. 
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RELICIOUS STUDY 

In the West we now see that as a matter of fact 
the State looks after the religion of all its prisoners and 
hence we find a Church in the Johannesburg prison for 
its inmates^ but it is provided to meet only the needs of 
the W^hites, who alone are allowed access thereto* I asked 
for special permission for Mr. Foretoon and myself; 
but the Governor told me it was only for White Chris- 
tian prisoners. Every Sunday they attend it, and 
preachers of different denominations give them religious 
lessons there. 

Several missionaries come in to convert the Kaffirs 
also with special permission. There is no Church for 
them ; they sit in the open. Jews also have got their 
preachers to look after them. It is only the Hindus and 
Mahomedans who are spiritually left unprovided for. 
There are not many Indian prisoners, it is true, but the 
absence of any such provision for* them is hardly credit- 
able to them. The leaders of both communities should 
therefore lay their heads together and arrange for the 
religious instruction of the members of their community 
in jail even if there be only one convict. The preachers, 
whether Hindus or Maulvis, should be pure hearted and 
they should be careful not to become thorns in the sides 
of the convicts. 

THE END 

All that was worth knowing has been stated above. 
Indians being placed on a level with the Kaffirs is a fact 
which calls for further consideration. While the White 
convicts get a bedstead to sleep on, a tooth-brush to clean 
their teeth, a towel to wipe their faces and hands and also 
a handkerchief, Indians get nothing. Why this distinction ? 

We should never think that this is not a matter for our 
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interference. It is these little things which either enhance 
our respect or degrade us. An Arabic book says that he 
who has no self-respect has no religion. Nations have 
become great by gradually enhancing their self-respect. 
Self-respect does not mean vanity or rashness, but a state 
of mind which is prepared not to let go its privileges simply 
out of fear or idleness. One who has really his trust In 
Grod attains to self-respect, and I firmly believe that one 
who has no trust in Him, never knows what is right, nor 
does he know how to do right. 



II 

SECOND JAIL EXPERIENCE 


Every prisoner in the jail on getting up in the mom- 
iag is required to fold his own bedding and to place it in 
its proper place. He must finish his toilet by 6 o'clock^ 
and be ready to start out at the stroke of the hour. The 
work begins at 7 o'clock. It is of various kinds. The 
ground to be dug was very hard. It was to be 
worked upon with spades and hence the work proved 
too hard. Again, it was a very hot day. The place we 
were taken to was about a mile and a half from the jail. 
Each one of us started very well indeed. But as none of 
us was used to this kind of work, it was not long before we 
were quite done up. As the day advanced, the work 
seemed harder still. The w-arder was very strict. He 
used to cry out every now and then : “ Go on, go on.” 

This made the Indians quite nervous. I saw some of 
them weeping. One of them bad a swollen foot. All this 
caused me a great deal of heart-burning, and yet on 
every occasion I reminded them of the duty and asked 
them to perform it as well as possible with a good heart 
and without minding the words of the warder ; I felt 
myself . done up also. My hands were covered with 
blisters and water was oozing out of them. I could 
hardly bend the spade and felt the weight of it as if it 
was quite a maund. I prayed to God to preserve my 
honour, to maintain my limbs intact and to bestow on 
me sufficient strength to be able to perform my allotted 
task. 1 trueted to Him and went oa with my 
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The warder would tjoraetimes remonstrate with me at. 
an occasional break required to get over the fatigue. I 
told him that it was unnecessary for him to remind me 
of my duty and that I was prepared to go through as 
much of it as was possible for me to do. Just then I saw 

Mr. Jhinabhai faint While I was pouring water 

on Jhinabhai’ s head, the following occurred to me. 
Most of the Indians trusted my word and submitted 
themselves to imprisonment. If the advice that J 
happened to offer them were erroneous, how much sio I 
would be committing in the eyes of God in tendering it 
to them. They underwent all sorts of hardships on 

account of that advice. With this thought in my mind, 
I heaved a deep sigh. With Go>d as my witness, I 

reflected on the subject once more and was immediately 
reassured that it was all right. I felt that the advice 
that I tendered to them was the only advice that I could 
under the circumstances. In aniicipation of future 
happiness, it was absolutely necessary that we should 
undergo the hardest trials and sufferings in the first 
instance and that there was no reason to be grieved at 
the latter. This was simply a fit of fainting, but even 

if it was a case of death, how could I offer any other 

advice than what I had already done? It at once 
occurred to me that it was more honourable for anybody 
to die suffering in that manner than to continue 

living a life of perpetual enslavement, 
a ^ 

At one time one of the warders came to me and 
asked me to provide him with two of his men to clean the 
water-closets. I thought that I could do nothing better 
than clean them myself and so 1 offered him my services. 
I have no particular dislike to that kind of work* On the 
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contrary I am of opinion that we ought to get ourselTes 
accustomed to it. 

I was given a bed in a ward where there were 
principally Kaffir patients. Here I passed the whole night 
in great misery and terror. I did not know then that ][ 
was to be taken the next day to another cell that was 
occupied by Indian prisoners. Fretting that I would 
be kept incarcerated with such men, I got very nervous 
and terror-stricken. And yet I tried my best to reconcile 
myself to the idea that it was my duty to undergo the 
sufferings that may befall me. I read from the 
Bhagwad Grita that I had with me certain verses 
suited to the occasion and on pondering over them was 
soon reconciled to the situation. The chief reason why 
I got nervous was that in the same room there were a 
number of wild, murderous looking, vicious Kaffir and 
Chinese prisoners. I did not know their language. One 
of the Kaffirs began to ply me with all sorts of q^uestions. 
As far as I could gather, he seemed to be mocking me 
indecently. I did not understand what his questions 
were and I kept quiet. He then asked me in his broken 
English : ‘‘ Why have they brought you liere ? I gave 
him a very short reply and was again silent. He was 
followed by one of the Chinamen. He was worse than 
the other. He approached my bed and looked at me 
intently. I kept on ray silence. He then proceeded 
towards the above-mentioned Kaffir’s bed. There they 
began to mock each other indecently and expose their 
private parts. Both these prisoners were probably there 
for murder or highway robbery. How could I enjoy 
sleep after seeing these dreadful things ? 

At one time as soon as I got seated at the watex^ 
closet there to answer the call of nature, a very wild and 
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mnscular lookiog Kaffir turned up. He asked me to get 
off from the seat and began to abuse me. I told him 
f would not be long when he took hold of me and threw 
me outside. Fortunately, I was able to catch hold of 
one of the doors and to save myself from a nasty fall. 
This did not make me very nervous. I simply walked 
^way with a smiling countenance. But one or two Indian 
prisoners who happened to see the situation in which 
I was placed, could not restrain themselves from 
shedding tears. 

SOME INCONVENIENCES 

I marked this also that some of our internal troubles- 
were more painful than the external ones. At times I 
could see a faint echo of the differences between one being 
a Hindu and another a Mohammedan, between one 
belonging to the upper and another to the lower classes. 
As Indians of all kinds and classes were made to live 
together in the jail, I could very easily see how and why 
we were unfit for self-Government. Still as we were able 
to negotiate all such difficulties in the end successfully 
I also felt that it was not impossible, if there was the 
occasion, to govern ourselves successfully too. 

Some Hindus said that they would not eat food 
cooked by Mohammedans or persons of other castes. My 
opinion is that men with siich restrictions should never 
move out of India. These very objectors had no objection 
to a Kaffir or a white touching their grain, but once one of 
tlfiem said that the other was a Dhedy he would not sleep 
near him. This was not proper and on inquiry I learnt 

he personally had no objection to sleeping in this way. 
but he was afraid of being placed out of his caste if his 
c,astd men in his native place came to learn it. My own 
ijdea is that we have embraced untruth and left off truth,. 
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by this show of superiority aud inferiority and by the fear 
of caste. If we know it as a fact that to despise a Dhed 
because he is a Dhed is not proper, what right have we to 
pass ourselves off as conscientious objectors or passive 
resisters if we leave off the path of truth for fear of caste 
or some stick dread ? I therefore wish that those who 
have joined me in this fight should fight against their 
caste, against their families, and against everything wherein 
they see untruth and irreligion. As they are backward in 
such fights they are backward in this fight too. How 
would it be possible for us to ask successfully for rights of 
equality if we, amongst ouselves, stick to such false 
distinctions or be carried away by the dread of what we 
consider rightful conduct, coming to be known in our native 
place as something against caste rules ? To give up a 
cause out of fear is cowardly, and if Indians are cowardly 
they will not be able to stand up till the end in their 
struggle against Government. 

WHO CAN GO TO JAIL? 

From the above it will be seen that those who are 
addicted to bad habits (smoking, etc.), those who stick to 
false distinctions of caste, those who are quarrelsome, those 
who see difference between a Hindu and a Mohammedan, 
and those who are ill, are not proper persons to go to jail, 
or having gone likely to remain there long. Those who 
consider it a distinction to go to prison out of patriotism 
should be sound in body, mind and soul. A sick man 
might give in, in the long run, and others such as those 
who are in the habit of being mad after tea, tobacco, etc., 
cannot fight till the last. 

MY STUDIES 

Although I had to work the whole day, I could spare 
some time in the morpings and evenings and on Sundays 
15 
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to read, and as there were no distractions in the jail, I was 
•able to read peacefully. Although the time at my disposal 
was not much, I read the two famous hooks of Kuskin, 
Essays of Thoreau, some part of the Bible, Life of 
Garribaldi (Gnjarati), Essays of Bacon (Gujarati), and 
two other books in English relating to India, From 
Thoreau and Ruskin I could find out arguments in favour 
•of our fight. Mr. Devari had sent the Gujarati books for 
the use of ua all. In addition I almost always read the 
OBbagavad Gita and the result of this study was that my 
mind became more than ever confirmed in this fight for 
conscience and make me say emphatically to-day that 
I saw nothing in prison to make me afraid or tired of it, 
THE RATIONALE OP SUPPERINO 
The one view is why one should go to jail and there 
•submit himself to all personal restraints, a place where 
he would have to dress himself in the coarse and ugly 
.prison garb of a felon and to live upon non-niitritious and 
«emi-atarvation diet, where he is sometimes kicked about 
by jail officials and made to do evtry kind of work 
whether he liked it or not, where he has to carry out 
the behests of a warder who is no bettor than his 
household, servant, where he is not allowed to receive 
the visits of his friends and relatives and is prohibited 
firom writing to them, where he is denied almost the bare 
necessities of life and is sometimes obliged to sleep in the 
€ame cell that is occupied by actual thieves and robbers. 
The question is wby one should undergo such trials and 
sufferings. Better is death than life under such conditions. 
Far better to pay up the fiqe than to be thus incarcerated. 
Hay God spare His creatures from such sufferings in 
jail ! Such thoughts make one really a coward, and being 
in constant dread of a jail life; deter him from undertaking 
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to perform services in tlie interests of nis coiintry which, 
might otherwise prove very valaabie. 

The other view is that it would be ihe height of one’s 
good fortune to be in jail in the interests and good name 
of one's country and religion. There, there is very little 
of that misery which he has usually to andergo in daily 
life. There, he has to carry out the orders of one warder 
only, whereas in daily life he is obliged to carry out the 
behests of a great many more. In the jail, he has no 
an'siety to earn his daily bread and to prepare his meals. 
The Government sees to all that. 3t also looks after his 
health for which he has to pay nothing. He gets enough 
works to exercise his body. He is freed from all his 
vicious habits. His soul is thus free. He has plenty of 
time at his disposal to pray to God. His body is restrained, 
but not his soul. He learns to be more regular in his 
habits. Those who keep his body in restraint, look 
after it. Taking this view of jail life, he feels himself 
quite a free being. If any misfortune comes to him or 
any wicked warder happens to use any violence towards 
him, he learns to appreciate and exercise patience and 
is pleased to have an opportunity of keeping control over 
himself. Those who think this way are sure to be con- 
vinced that even jail life can be attended with blessings. 
It solely rests with individuals and their mental attitude 
to make it one of blessing or otherwise. I trust, how- 
ever, that the readers of this my second experience of 
life in the ’'rrausvaal jail will be convinced that the real 
road to ultimate happiness lies in going to jail and under- 
going sufferings and privations there in the interest of 
one*s country and religion. 

Placed in a similar position for refusing his 
the Americah citizen, Theire^u. expressed similar thouaMs 
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in 1849. Seeing the walls of the cell in which he was* 
confined, made of solid stone two or three feet thick 
and the door of -wood and iron a foot thick, he said 
to himself thus : 

I saw that, if there was a wall of stone between me and my 
townsmen, there was a still more difficult one to climb or break 
■ftirough before they could get to be as free as I was. I did not 
feel for a moment confined, and the walls seemed a great waste of 
stone and mortar. I felt as if I alone of all my townsmen had 
paid my tax. They plainly did not know how to treat me, but 
behaved like persons who are underbred. In every threat and in 
©very compliment there was a blunder ; for they thought that my 
chief desire was to stand the other side of the stone-wall. I could 
not but smile to see how industriously they locked the door on 
my meditations which followed them out again without let or 
hindrance, and they wex*6 nearly all that was dangerous. As they 
could not reach me, they had resolved to punish my body ; just as 
hoys If they cannot come to some person against whom they have 
a spite, will abuse his dog. I saw that the State was half-witted, 
that it was timid as a lone woman with her silver spoons, and 
that it did not know Its friends from its foes, and I lost all my 
remaining respect for it and pitied it. 



Ill 
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When on the 25th February I got’ three months’ hard 
labour and once again embraced my brother Indians and 
my son in the Volks rust Jail, I little thought that I should 
have had to say much in connection -syith my third 
pilgrimage ” to the jail, but with many other human 
assumptions this too proved to be false. My experience 
this time was unique, and what I learnt therefrom I 
could not have learnt after years of study. I consider 
these three months invaluable. I saw many vivid pictures 
of passive resistance, and I have become therefore a 
more confirmed resister than what I was three months 
ago. For all this I have to thank the Government of 
this place (the Transvaal). 

Several officers had betted this that I should not get 
less than six months. My friends — old and renowned 
Indians — my own son — had got six months and so I too 
was wishing that they might win their bets. Still I had 
my own misgivings and they proved true. I got only 
three months, that being the maximum under the law. 

After going there, I was glad to meet Messrs. Dawood 
Muhammad; Rustamji, Sorabji, Pillay, Hajura Sine, Lai 
Bahadur Sing and other “ fighters Excepting about 
ten, all others were accommodated in tents pitched in the 
jail compound for sleeping, and the scene resembled a^ 
eamp more than a prison. Every one liked to sleep in 
the tents. 
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We were comfortable about our meals. We used to 
cook ourselves as before and so could cook as we liked. 
We were about 77 passive resisters in all. 

Those who were taken out for work had rather a 
hard time of it. The road near the Magistrate's Court 
had to be built, so they had to dig up stones, etc. and 
carry them. After that was finished they were asked to 
dig up grass from the school compound. But mostly 
they did their work cheerfully. For three days I was’ 
also thus sent out with the shans (gangs) to work, but 
in the meanwhile a wire was received that I was not to- 
he taken outside to work. I was disheartened at this as- 
I liked to move out, because it improved my health and 
exercised my body. Generally I take two meals a day, 
but in the Volksrust jail, on account of this exercise £ 
felt hungry thrice. After this turn, I was given the work 
of a sweeper, but this was useless and after a time even 
that was taken away. 

WHY I WAS MADE TO LEAVE VOLKSRUST V 

On the 2nd of March I heard that I was ordered to 
be sent to Pretoria. I was asked to be ready at once> 
and my warder and I had to go to the station in pelting 
rain, walking on hard roads with my luggage on my 
head. We left by the evening train in a third class* 
carriage. 

My removal gave rise to various surmises. Some 
thought that peace was near, others that after separating 
me hrom my companions, Government intended to oppress 
me more, and some others that in order to stifie 
discussion in the House of Commons it might be intended 
to give me greater liberty and convenience. 

1 did not like to leave Yolksrnst as we paseed 
^ur days and nights pleasantly there talking to ona 
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another. Messrs. Hajura Sing and Joshi always put us- 
questions — questions which were neither useless nor trivial 
as they related to science and philosophy. How would 
one like to leave such coropany and such a camp i' 
But if everything happened as we wished, we should 
not be called human beings. So I left the place quietly. 
Saluting Mr, Kafi on the road, the warder and I got 
confined in a compartment. It was very cold and raining, 
too for the whole night. I had my overcoat with me 
which I was permitted to use. I was given bread and 
cheese for my meals on the way but as I had eaten 
before I left, I gave them to my warder. 

PP.ETOR1A JAIL, THE BEGINNING 
We reached Pretoria on the 3rd and found every- 
thing new. The jail was newly built and the men were 
new. I was asked to eat but I had no inclination to do* 
so. Mealift meal porridge was placed before me, I tasted 
a spoonful only and then left it untouched. My warder 
was surprised at it, but I told him I was not hungry and 
he smiled. Then I was handed over to another warder. 
He said : “ Grandhi, take off your cap.” I did so. Then 
he asked : “ Are you the son of Gandhi ?” I said : ** No^ 

my son is undergoing six months’ imprisonment at 
Volksiust.” He then confined me in a cell. I began to 
walk forwards and backwards in it. He saw it from th& 
watch- hole in the door and exclaimed : “ Gandhi, don’t 
walk about like that. It spoils my floor.” I stopped 
and stood in a corner quietly. I had nothing to read' 
even, as I had not yet got my books. I was conflned at 
about eight, and at ten 1 was taken to the Doctor. Me* 
only asked me if I had any contagious disease and then 
allowed me to go* 1 was then interned in a small room 
at eleven where I passed my whole time. It seemed 
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be a cell made for one prisoner only. Its dimensions 
were about 10 x 7 feet. The floor was of black pitch 
which the warder tried to keep shining'. There was only 
one small glass window barred with iron bars for light 
and air. There was electric light kept to examine the 
inmates at night. It was not meant for the use of the 
prisoners^ as it was not strong enough to enable one to 
read. When I went and stood very near it, I could read 
only a large-type book. It is put out at eight, but is 
again put on five or six times during the night to 
enable the warders to look over th?i prisoners through 
the watch-holes. 

After eleven, the Deputy- Governor came and I made 
these req^uests to him: for my books, for permission to 
write a letter to my wife who was ill and for a small 
bench to sit on. For the first, he said he would consider ; 
for the second, I might write ; and for the third, no. 
Afterwards I wrote out my letter in Gujarati and gave it 
to be posted. He endorsed on it that I should write it in 
English. I said my wife did not know English and my 
letters were a great source of comfort to her and that 
I had nothing special to write in them. Still I did not 
get the permission, and I declined to write in English. 
My books were given to me in the evening. 

My mid-day meal I had to take standing in my cell 
with closed doors. At three, I asked leave for a bath. 
The warder said : All right, but you had better go there 
after undressing yourself.” The place was 125 feet 
distant from my cell. I said : If there was no special 
object in my doing so, I would put my clothes on the 
curtain there and take my bath. He allowed it, but said : 

Do not delay.” Even before I bad cleaned my body, he 
shouted out: Gandhi, have you done?” I said : “ 
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^oald do so in a minute.” I could rarely see the face of 
an Indian. In the evening I got a blanket and a coir 
mat to sleep on but neither pillow nor plank. Even 
when answering a call of nature, I was being watched by 
a warder. If he did not happen to know me, he would 
cry out : “ Sam, come out.” But Sam had got the bad 
habit of taking his full time in such a condition, so how 
could he get up at once ? If he were to do so, he would 
not be easy. Sometimes the warders and sometimes the 
Kaffirs would peep in and at times would sing out : “ G-et 

np,” The labour given to me nest day was to polish the 
floor and the doors. The latter were of varnished iron, 
and what polish could be brought on them by rubbing ? 

I spent three hours on each door rubbing; but found them 
unchanged, the same as before. 

FOOD 

The food was in keeping with the above conditions. 

• 4 : ** 5 ! ’!*• * 

I knew that no ghee was given with rice in the 
evening, and I had thought of remedying the defect. I 
spoke to the Chief Warder hut he said ghee was to be 
'given only on Wednesdays and Sundays in place of 
meat, and if its further supply were needed, I should see 
the Doctor. Next day I applied to see him and I was 
taken to him, 

I requested him to order out for all Indians ghee in 
place of fat. The Chief Warder was present and he 
added that Gandhi’s request was not proper. Till then 
many Indians had used both fat aud meat, and that those 
who objected to fat, were given dry rice which they ate 
without any objection ; that the passive resisters had also 
done so and when they were released, they left with 
added weight The Doctor asked me what I had to say 
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to that. I replied that I could not quite swallow the story, 
but speaking for myself, 1 should spoil my health if X 
were compelled to take rice without ghee. Then be said r 
“ For you specially I would order bread to be given.” I 
said : ** Thank you, but I had not applied for myself alone 
and I would not be able to take bread for myself alone 
till ghee was ordered to be given to all others.” The 
Doctor said : Then you should not find fault with 

Due now.” 

I again petitioned *and I came to learn that the food 
regulations would ultimately be made as in Natal. I 
criticised that also and gave the reasons why I could not 
for myself alone accept ghee. At last when in all about 
a month and a half had elapsed, I got a reply stating that 
wherever there were many Indian prisoners, ghee would 
invariably be given. Thus it might be said that after a 
mouth and a half I broke my fast and for the last month 
I was able to take rice, ghee and bread. But I took no 
breakfast and at noon, when pap was doled out, I hardly 
took ten spoonfuls as every day it was diBFerently prepared. 
But still I got good nourishment from the bread and rice, 
and so my health improved. I say so because when I 
used to eat once only, it had broken down, I had lost all 
strength, and for ten days I was suffering from a severe 
ache in half of my forehead. My chest too bad shewn 
symptoms of being affected. 

I had told many passive resisters that if they left 
jail with spoiled health, they would be considered wanting 
in the right spirit. Wa must turn our prisons into palaces 
so that when I found my own health getting ruined, I felt 
apprehensive lest I should have to go out for that reason. 
It has to be remembered that I had not availed mysel 
of the order for ghee made in my favour so tha 
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there was a chance of my health getting affected, but 
this does not apply in the case of others as it is open to 
each individual prisoner, when he is in jail, to have 
some special order made in his favour and thus preserve 
his health. 

OTHER CHANGES 

I have said that my warder was harsh in his dealings 
with me. But this did not last long. When he saw that 
I was fighting with the Government about food, etc., but 
obeying his orders unreservedly, he changed his conduct 
and allowed me ,tp do as 1 liked. This removed my 
difficulties about bath, latrine, etc. He became so 
considerate that he scarcely allowed it to be seen that he 
ordered me to do anything. The man who succeeded him 
was like a Pasha and he was always anxious to order work 
after my conveniences. He said : “ I love those who fight 
for their community. I myself am such a fighter and 
I do not consider you to be a convict.” He thus used 
to comfort me. 

Again, the bench which was refused in the beginning 
was sent to me by the Chief Warder himself after some 
days. In the meanwhile I had received two religious 
books for reading from General JSmuts. Prom this I 
concluded that the hardship I had to undergo were due, 
not to his express orders, but to the carelessness and 
indifference to himself and others, and also because the 
Indians were considered to be like Kaffirs. The only 
object of isolating me appeared to be to prevent my 
talking with others. After some trouble I got permission 
for the use ot a note-book and pencil. 

THE \'rSIT OP THE DIRECTOR 

Before I was taken to Pretoria, Mr. Lichenstein bad 
seen me with special permission. He bad come- 
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on office business, but he asked me how I was, etc. I 
was not willing to answer him on the point but he pressed 
me. So I said : ** I will not tell you all but I will 
say this much that they treat me cruelly. Greneral 
Smuts by this means wants me to give in, but that 
would never be as I was prepared to undergo whatever 
befell me, that my mind was at peace, but that you 
should publish this. After coming out, I myself would 
do so.’^ He communicated it to Mr. Polak, who not 
being able to keep it to himself in bis turn spoke to 
others, and Mr. David Polak thereupon wrote to Lord 
Sel borne and an ioq[uiry was held. The warder came 
for that purpose and I spoke to him the very words 
set out above. 1 also pointed out the defects which 1 
have mentioned in the beginning. Thereupon after ten 
days he sent me a plank for a pillow, a night shirt 
and a handkerchief which I took. In my memorial to 
him, I had asked him to provide this convenience for all 
Indians. Heally speaking in this I’espect Indians are 
softer than the Whites, and they cannot do without 
pillows. 

HANDCUFFS 

The opinion I had come to in consequence of my 
treatment in jail in the beginning was confirmed by 
what happened now. About four days after I received 
a witness summons in Mr. Pillay^s case. So 1 was taken 
to Court. I was manacled this time and the warder 
took no time in putting on the handouffis. I think this 
was done unintentionally. The Chief Warder had seen 
me and from him I had obtained leave to carry a book 
with me. He seemed to be under the impression that I 
was ashamed of the manacles and so 1 had asked 
permission to carry a book and hence he asked me io 
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hold the book in my hands in such a way as to conceal 
the handcuffs. This made me smile as I was feeling 
honoured in thus being manacled. The book that I was 
carrying was called “ The Court of God is in their 
mind”. I thought this a happy coincidence, because I 
thought what hardships might trouble me externally if I 
w?ve such as to make God live in my heart ; what should 
I care for the hardships? I was thus taken on foot, 
handcuffed, to Court. 

LESSONS OF PASSIVE RESISTANCE 

Some of the above details might be considered trivial, 
but my main object in setting them out has been that to 
minor as well as important matters you can apply the 
principles of resistance. I calmly acquiesced in all the 
troubles, bodily given to me by the warder with the 
result that not only was I able to remain calm and quiet, 
but that be himself had to remove them in the end. 
If I had opposed him, my strength of mind would have 
become weakened andl could not have done these more 
important things that I had to do and in the bargain 
made him my enemy. 

My food difficulty also was solved at last, because 
I resisted and underwent suffering in the beginning. 

The greatest good I derived from these sufferiogs 
was, that by undergoing bodily hardships I could see 
my mental strength clearly increasing and it is even now 
maintained. The experience of the last three months 
has left me more than ever prepared to undergo all such 
hardships with ease. I feel that God helps such 
conscientious objectors and is putting them to the 
test. He only burdens them with such sufferings- 
as they can bear. 
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WHAT I READ 

The tale of my happiness or unhappiness is now at 
an end. Amongst the many benefits I received in these 
three months, one was the opportunity I got to read. At 
the start I must admit I fell into moods of despondency 
and thoughtfulness while reading and was even tired 
of these hardships and my mind played antics like 
a monkey. Such a state of mind leads many towards 
lunacy, but in my case my books saved me. They made 
up iu a large measure for the loss of the society of my 
Indian brethren. I always got about three hours to read 
so that I was able to go through about thirty books 
and con over others which comprised English, Hindi, 
Gujarathi, Sanskrit and Tamil works. Out of these 
I consider Tolstoy’s’, Emerson’s and Carlyle’s worth 
mentioning. The two former related to religion, 1 bad 
borrowed the Bible from the jail. Tolstoy's books are 
so simple and easy that any man can study and profit 
by them. Again, he is a man who practices what he 
preaches, and hence his writings inspire great confidence. 

Caidyle’s “ French Revolution ” is written in a very 
effective style. It made me think that from the White 
Kations we could hardly learn the remedy to remove the 
present miseries of India, because I am of opinion that 
the French people have secured no special benefits by 
their Revolutiou. This was what Mazzini thought too. 
There is a great conflict of opinion about this which 
it is hardly proper to mention here. Even there 1 saw 
some instances of passive resistance. 

The Swamiji had sent me Gujarati, Hindi and Sanskrit 
books. Bhat Kesbavram had sent V^daaabdoBankhlJa 
and Mr« Motilal Devan, the XJpanishads. I also read the 
Mmusmriti^ the Rama^ana Sar^ published in Phoenix, the 
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Patanjal Yog Parshana^ the AJinik Prakash of Nathuranaji, 
the Sandhya Gutika given by Professor Parmanand, the 
Bhagvad Gita and the works of the late Kavi Shri 
Rajcbandra. This gave me much food for thought. The 
TJpanishads produced in me great peacefulness. One 
sentence specially has struck to me. It means, “ Whatever 
thou dost, thou shouldst do the same for the good of the 
soul.” The words are of great importance and deserve 
great consideration too. 

But I derived the greatest satisfaction fi:om the writings 
of Kavi Shri Hajchandra. In my opinion they are such as 
should attract universal belief and popularity. His life was 
as exemplary and high as Tolstoy’s. I had learnt some 
passages from them and from the Sandhya book by heart 
and repeated them at night while lying awake. Every 
morning also for half an hour I used to think over them 
and repeat what I had learnt by heart. This kept my 
mind in a state of cheerfulness night and day. If 
disappointment or despair attacked me at times, I would 
think over what I had read and my heart would instantly 
become gladdened and thank God. ... I would only 
say that in this world good books make up for the absence 
of good companions so that all Indians, if they want to 
live happily in jail, should accustom themselves to reading 
good books. 

MY TAMIL STUDIES 

What the Tamils have done in the struggle no other 
Indian community has done. So I thought that if for no 
other reason than to show my sincere gratefulness to them, 
I should seriously read their books. So I spent the last 
month in attentively studying their language. The more I 
studied, the more I felt its beauties. It is an interesfiiig 
and sweet language and from its construction and from 
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what I read, I saw that the Tamils counted in their midst, ^ 
in the past and even now, many intelligent, clever and wise 
persons. Again, if there is to be one nation in India, those 
who live outside the Madras Presidency must know Tamil. 

THE END 

I wish that the result of the perusal of these 
experiences would be that he who knows not what 
patriotism is, would learn it and after doing so become a 
passive resister, and he who is so already, would be 
confirmed in his attitude. I also get more an^ more 
convinced that he who does not know his true duty or 
religion, would never know what patriotism or feeling for 
one’s own country is. 



JAIL LIFE IN INDIA 


THE MEANING OP THE IMPRISONMENTS 


[We have followed Mr. Gandhi’s jail experiences In South 
Africa. JFrom time to time in the columns of Young India^ Mr. 
Gandhi referred to the treatment of prisoners in Indian jails and as 
non-co-operators sought imprisonment in their hundreds in the 
closing week of 1921, Mr. Gandhi had occasion to refer again and 
again to jail discipline and the way that non-co-operators should 
conduct themselves within the prison walls. The following articles 
and notes were written for the guidance of his followers and much 
interest centres on the essay on the “Model Prisoner” in view of the 
fact that Mr. Gandhi himself was undergoing his prison experience 
in India. It was characteristic of Mr. Gandhi too that when 
Devadas his youngest son and Mr. C. Rajagopalachari visited him 
in the Yerawada jail, he told them that his prison life should not he 
made the subject of discussion in the press. Having courted 
imprisonment he would not complain of the treatment, but quietly 
and cheerfully bear the sufferings in the true spirit of the Saigagrahi* 
It was in this spirit too that he wrote to hl^ friend Mr. Andrews that 
his ideal of a prison life was to be completely cni off from the world 
during the period of incarceration. He wrote In Youn% India 
(November 3, 1921).] 

HUNGER STRIKE 

I cannot sufficiently warn non-co-operation prisoners 
against the danger of hastily embarking upon hunger 
strikes in their prisons. It cannot be justified as a means 
for removing irksome gaol restrictions. For a gaol is 
nothing if it does not impose upon us restrictions which we 
will not submit to in ordinary life, A hunger strike would 
be justified when inhumanity is practised, food issued which 
offends one’s religious sense or which is unfit for human 
consumption. It would be rejected when it is offered in an 
16 
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insulting manner. In other words, it should be rejected 
when acceptance would prove us to be slaves of hunger. 

WHY SUFFER 

Let there be no mistake about the meaning of these 
imprisonments. They are not courted with the object 
of embarrassing the Grovernment though as a matter of 
’fact they do. They are courted for the sake of discipline 
and suffering. They are courted because we consider it to 
be wrong to be free under a Government we hold to be 
wholly bad. No stone should be left unturned by us to 
make the Government realise that we are in no way 
amenable to its control. And no Government has yet 
•tolerated such open defiance however respectful it may be. 
It might safely therefore be said that if we are yet outside 
the prison walls, the cause lies as much with us as with the 
Government. We are moving cautiously in our corporate 
capacity. We are still voluntarily obeying many of its 
laws. There was, for instance, nothing to prevent me from 
disregarding the Madras Government’s order and courting 
arrest, but I avoided it. There is nothing to prevent me 
save my prudence *or weakness from going without 
permission into the barracks and being arrested for trespass. 
I certainly believe the barracks to be the nation’s 
property and not of a Government which I no longer 
recognise as representative of the people. Thus there 
is bH apparent inconsistency between the statement on 
the one hand that it is painful to remain outside the 
prison walls under a bad Government and this 
deliberate avoidance on the other hand of arrest upon 
.grounds which are not strictly moral but largely expedient. 
We thus avoid imprisonment, because first we think that 
the nation is not ready for complete civil revolt ; secondly, 
we think that the atmosphere of voluntary obedience and 
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non-violence has not been firmly established ; and thirdly, 
we have not done any constructive corporate work to 
'inspire self-coniidenee. We therefore refrain firom 
offering civil disobedience amounting to peaceful rebellion, 
•but court imprisonment merely in the ci'dinary puirsnft 
of our programme and in defence, of complete freedom of 
opinion and action short of revolt. 

Thus it is clear that oav remainiag outside the 
gaols of a bad Government has to be justified upon very 
exceptional grounds and that on? SwarrJ is attained 
when we are in gaol or when we have bent the Govern- 
ment to our will. Whether therefore the Government 
feel embarrassed or happy over mir incarceration, the 
only safe and honourable place for us is the prison* 
And if this position be accepted, it follows that when 
imprisonment comes to us in the ordinary discharge of 
our duty, we must feel happy because we feel stronger, 
because we pay the price of due perfortnanee of duty. 
And if exhibition of real strength is tfie best propaganda, 
we must believe that every imprisonment strengthens 
the people and thus brings Swarw) nearer. 

SOMETHING STRIKtNG 

Blit friends whisper into my ears, we must do 
sometbiog striking when the Prince comes. Certainly 
not for the sake of impressing him, certainly not for the 
sake of demonstration. But I would use the occasion 
of his impos<‘d visH for stimulating us into greater 
activity. 'Hiat would constitute the most glorious 
impression upon the Prince and the world, because 
we would have made an impression upon ourselves. 
The shortest way to Swaraj lies through self impression, 
self-expression and self-reliance, both corporate and 
individual* I would certainly love the idea of filling tho 
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gaols before the Prince arrives, but I see no way to it 
except after very vigorous Swadeshi. There is great 
progress undoubtedly in that direction, but there is not 
revolutionary or lightning speed. Arithmetical progression 
will not answer, geometrical progression is absolutely 
necessary. It is not enough for us to tie washed by 

the Swadeshi spirit, we must be flooded with it. Then 
thousands of us involuntarily . as if by a common impulse, 
will march forward to oivi! disobedience. To-day we 
are obliged very rightly to measure every step for want 

of confidence. Indeed, t do not even feel sure that 

thousands of us are ready to sufier imprisonment, or 
that we have so far understood the message of non- 

violence as never to be rufBed or goaded into violence. 

A REST CURE 

And prisons have lost their terror for the people. 
'Hardly a non-co-operator, save in one or two cases, has 
betrayed the slightest hesitation to go to gaol. On the 
contrary the majority have regarded it as a rest cure. 
Given an atmosphere of non-violence — a prime necessity — 
disappearance of fear of gaol and greater activity by 
reasons of imprisonments, and we have an ideal State 
for the establishment of Swaraj). 

THE liOOICAI. RESULT 

The logical result of all this reasoning is, that we 
must quickly organise ourselves for courting arrests 
wholesale and that not rudely, roughly or blusteringly, 
certainly never violently, but peacefully, quietly, courteously, 
humbly, prayerfully, and courageously. By the end of 
December every worker must find himself in gaol unless he 
iff ffpeeially required in the interest of the stru^le not to 
make the attempt. Let it be remembered that in civil 
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Iq the course of an article in Young India, December 15^ 1921 j, 
Mr* Gandhi explains the eorract attitude of the civil reaister in regard 
to jail discipline : 

Att esteemed friend asked me whether now that the 
Government have provided an opportunity for hundreds to 
find themselves imprisoned and as thousands ai-e responding, 
will it not be better for the prisoners to refuse to do any 
work in the gaols at all ? I am afraid that suggestion 
comes from a misapprehension of the moral position. We 
are not out to abolish gaols as an institution. Even under 
Swaraj we would have our gaols. Our civil disobedience, 
therefore, must not be carried beyond the point of breaking 
the unmoral laws of the country. Breach of the laws to 
be civil assumes the strictest and willing obedience to the 
gaol discipline, because disobedience of a particular rule 
assumes a willing acceptance of the sanction provided for 
its breach. And immediately a person quarrels both with 
the rule and the sanction for its breach, he ceases to be 
civil and lends himself to the precipitation of chaos and 
anarchy. A civil reaister is, if one may be permitted such 
a claim for him, a philanthropist and a friend of the State. 
An anarchist is an enemy of the State and is therefore a 
misanthrope. 1 have permitted myself to use the language 
of war because the so called constitutional method has 
become so utterly ineffective. But I hold the opinion 
firmly that civil disobedience is the purest type of constitu- 
tional agitation. Of course it becomes degrading and des- 
picable if its civil, «.e., non-violent character is a mere 
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camouflage. Tf the honesty of uou-violence be admitted, 
there is no warrant tor coademuatioa even of the fiercest 
disobedience because of the likelihood of its leading to 
violence. No big or swift movement can be carried on 
without bold risks, and life will not be worth living if it ia 
not attended with large risks. Does not the history of the 
world show that there would have been no romance in life 
if there had been no risks ? It is the clearest proof of a 
degenerate atmosphere that one finds respectable people 
leaders of society raising their hands in horror and indig- 
nation at the slightest approach of danger or upon an 
outbreak of any violent commotion. We do want to drive 
out the beast in man, but we do not want on that account 
to emasculate him. And in the process of finding his own 
status, the beast in him is bound now and again to put up 
his ugly appearance. As 1 have often stated in these 
pages what strikes me down is not the sight of blood 
under every conceivable circumstance. It is blood split 
by the non- co-operator or bis supporters in breach of his 
declared pledge which paralyses me as I know it ought 
to paralyse every honest non-co-operator. 

Therefore to revert to the original argument, as 
sivil resisters we are bound to guard against universal 
indiscipline. Gaol discipline must be submitted to until 
gaol Government itself becomes or is felt to be corrupt 
and immoral. But deprivatiou of comfort, imposition 
of restriction aud such other inconyenienees do not 
make gaol Government corrupt. It becomes that when 
prisoners are humiliated or treated with inhumanity as 
when they are kept in filthy dens or are given food 
unfit for human consumption. Indeed, I hope that the 
conduct of non-co-operators in the gaol will be strictly 
correct, dignified and yet sabmisslve. We must not 
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regard gaolers and warders as Jour enemies but as fellow 
human beings not utterly devoid of the human touch. 
Our gentlemanly behaviour is bound to disarm all suspicion 
or bitterness. I know that this path of discipline on the 
one hand and fierce defiance on the other is a very 
diffi-cult path, but there is no royal road to Stvaraj. The 
country has deliberately chosen the narrow and the 
straight path. Like a straight line it is the shortest 
distance. But even as you require a steady and 
experienced hand to draw a straight line, so are steadiness 
of discipline and firmness of purpose absolutely necessary 
if we are to walk along the chosen path with an 
unerring step. 

I am painfully conscious of the fact that it is not 
going to be a bed of roses for any of the civil resisters. 
And my head reels and the heart throbs when I recall 
the lives of Motilal Nehru and C. E. Das in their 
palatial rooms surrounded by numerous willing attendants 
and by every comfort and convenience that money can 
buy and when I think of what is in store for them 
inside the cold unattractive prison walls where they 
will have to listen to the clanking of the prisoner's 
chains in the place of the sweet music of their dravring- 
rooms. But I steel my heart with the thought that it 
is the sacrifice of just such heroes that will usher in 
Swaraj. The noblest of South Afiricans, Canadians, 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans have had to undergo 
much greater sacrifices than we have mapped out 
for ourselves. 



A MODEL PRISONER 


Himself a model prisoner, Mr. Gandhi in his article ill 
Young India for December 29, 1921, points out that non-co-opera- 
tors in prison should conduct themselves In an exemplaiy 
way. For “ let it be remembered,” he said, that we are ^ not' 
seeking to destroy jails as such and that even under Stoaraj 
• shall have to maintain jails.” Therefore he said, “ we really 
retard the advent of Swaraj if we encourage indiscipline.” 

Should non-co-operators shout JBande Mcttaranp 
inside jail against jail discipline which may excite 

ordinary prisoners to violence, shoald non-co-operators 
go on hunger strike for the improvement of food or other 
conveniences, should they strike work inside jails on 
hartal days and other days ? Are non-co-operators 
entitled to break rules of jail discipline unless they 
affect their conscience? Such is the text of a telegram, 
1 received from a non-co-operator friend in Calcutta.. 

From another part of India when a friend, again a 
non-co-operator, heard of the indiscipline of non-co-operator 
prisoners, he ased me to write on the necessity of 

■observing Jail discipline. As against this I know 

prisoners who are scrupulously observing in a becoming 
f spirit all the discipline imposed upon them. 

It is necessary, when thousands are going to jail, 
to understand exactly the position a non-co-operator 
prisoner can take up consistently with his pledge of 
non-violence. Non-co-operation, when its limitations are 
not recognised, becomes a licence instead of being a duty 
and therefore becomes a crime. The dividing line between 
right and wrong is often so tlrin as to become indistingulsh- 
. able. But it is a line that Is breakable and onmiarteiable. 
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What is then the difference between those who find; 
themselves in jails for being in the right and those who are 
there for being in the wrong ? Both wear often the same 
dress, eat the same food and are subject outwardly to the- 
same discipline. But whilst the latter submit to discipline 
most unwillingly and would commit a breach of it secretly 
and even openly if they could, the former will willingly 
and to the beat of their ability conform to the jail discipline 
and prove worthier and more serviceable to their cause than 
when they are outside.*® We have observed that the most 
distinguished among the prisonors are of greater service 
inside the jails than outside. The coeficient of service is 
raised to the extent of the strictnesss with which jail 
discipline is observed. 

Let it be remembered that we are not seeking to 
destroy jails as such. I fear that we shall have to 
maintain jails even under StoaraJ. It will go hard with 
us if we let the real criminals understand that they will be 
set jfree or be very much better treated when Bioaraj is 
established. Even in reformatories by which I would like 

* On learning that the All Brothers were being put to 
humiliating treatment in their prison, Mahatma Gandhi observed 
la Young India : 

** It is evident that instructions have gone forth that the policy 
of wise discretion is to give place to the policy of cast iron rigidity of 
enforcement oi prison rules. Imagine Maulana Shaukat All or any 
of the high-spirited prisoners standing almost naked betore the 
jailor and in the presence of one another and sabmittlng to what to 
them must be a most hunUUatiDg examination, lean understand 
the necessity and utility of such examination of condrmed criminals 
for whom alone the ordinary prison regulations are framed, but It 
is nothing short of lunacy to enforce obedience to such regulations 
on the part of men who, apart from their political agitation, have 
been regarded as orderly citizens and In some oases even as 
distingaished public men. To eniorce some of the present 
regulations In respect of such prisoners la hopelessly to ignore the 
reality and to court trouble. Ordinary dfscipline must be exacted 
from the best of men when they happen to be in prison, more so 
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to replace every jail under Swaraj discipline will be 
exacted. Therefore we really retard the advent of Sivaraj' 
it' we encourage iadiscipline. Indeed, the swift programme 
of Swaraj has been conceived on the supposition that we 
being a cultured people are capable of evolving high- 
discipline within a short time. 

Indeed, whilst on the one hand civil disobedience 
authorises disobedience of unjust laws or unmoral laws of a 

when they court Imprisonment. Discomfort of jail life they must 
expect and cannot grumble at. Respect tor the jail officials must be 
exacted from them if they will not give It voluntarily and gracefully. 
Our discipline must not take the form of humiliation. Discomfort 
must not be torture, and respect must not take the form of crawling 
on one’s belly. And therefore, on pain of being put in Irons in 
solitary condnement or of being shot, non^co-operatlng prisoners 
must decline even In the name of discipline to stand naked before 
the jailor, must decline in the name of discomfort to wear stinking 
clothes or to eat food that is unclean or indigestible and must 
similarly decline even in the name of respect to open out their palms 
or to sit in a crouching position or to shout * Sarkar Ek Hai ' or 
* Sarhar Salani ’ when a jail official is passing. And if the 
0-overnment is now intent upon putting us through the fire in the 
jails and subject us to physical pains In order to bend us, vre must, 
respectfully decline to bo humiliated and must tall back upon Dod 
to give us strength to withstand studied humiliation and to suffer 
physical tortures instead. Let the proud Brothers and their 
comrades purity the Karachi jail. 

But be the treatment what It may, the course before those who 
are put in prison is clear. We must not be irritated into taking a. 
false or a hasty step. Our final salvation lies in the strictest 
adherence to our pledge. If we feel keenly, let us be still more 
non-'Vlolent, not less so ; let us farther concentrate on Civil 
Disobedience, let us lose no time in fulfilling the conditions 
necessary tor Civil Disobedience. Let Hindus, Mnssalmans and 
other races come still closer, let us rid ourselves of the remnants of 
foreign cloth still In our possession, let us bestir ourselves to 
manufacture more handspun khadi. Our progress depends upon 
calmly fulfilUng the programme mapped out by ourselves and not 
wasting a single minute In idle fretting and fuming. Let us not 
worry about the ill-treatment of those who are in jail. The- 
Government have made no terms with us as to treatment. We 
have unconditionally surrendered our bodies to them even to be* 
hacked to pieces without a quiver, if God will give us the strength.. 
We must not lose temper on any account.” 
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State which one seeks to overthrow, it requires meek and 
willing submission to the penalty of disobedience and 
its attendant hardships. 

It is now therefore clear that a civil resister"'s 
resistance ceases and his obedience as resumed as soon as 
he is under confinement. In confinement he claims no 
privileges because of the civility of his disobedience. 
Inside the jail by his exemplary conduct be reforms even 
the criminals surrounding him, he softens the hearts of 
jailors and others in authority. Such meek behaviour 
springing from strength and knowledge ultimately dissolves 
the tyranny of the tyrant. It is tor this reason that I claim 
that voluntary suffering is the quickest and the best remedy 
for the removal of abuses and injustices. 

It is now manifest that shouts of Bande Mataram or 
any other in breach of jail discipline are unlawful for a 
non-co-operator to indulge in. It is equally unlawful for 
him to commit a stealthy breach of jail regulations. A 
non-co-operator will do nothing to demoralise his fellow 
prisoners. The only occasion when he can openly disobey 
jail regulations or hunger-strike is, when an attempt is made 
to humiliate him or when the warders themselves break, as 
they often do, the rules for the comfort of prisoners or 
when food that is unfit for human consumption is issued as 
it often is. A ease for civil disobedience also arises when 
there is interference with any obligatory religious practice. 



AS HAPPY AS A BIRD ’ 


Writing- to Mr. C. F. Andrews fro;u Sabarm&ti prison under 
data l7tL March 1922, Mr. Gandhi points out that a civil resiater 
“ may neither ask nor receive a privilege 

*' My dear Charlie, 

I have just got your letter. . . I should certainly 

like your going to Ashram and staying there a while when 
vou are free. But I would not expect you to see me in 
gaol ; I am as happy as a bird. My idea of a gaol 
life — especially that of a civil resister — is to be cut off- 
entirely from all connection with the outside world. To 
be allowed a visitor is a privilege — a civil resister may 
neither seek nor receive a privilege. The religious value 
of gaol discipline is enhanced by renouncing privileges. 
The forthcoming imprisonment will be to me more 
a religious than a political advantage. If it is a sacrifice, 
I want it to be the purest. 

With love, 

Yours 

Mohan 



LIFE IN YERAWADA PRISON 


Prisoners are allowed to write one letter once a quarter and in 
the letter addressed to Hakim Ajinal Khan on. the 14th April 1922, 
Mr. Gandhi describes his life and experiences in Yerawada prison. 

Prisoners ai'ft allowed to have a visit once a quarter 
and to write aad receive one letter- I have had my^ visit 
in the persons of Devadas and Rajagopalaehari, but the 
one letter allowed I want to write to you. 

As you will of course remember Banker and I were 
brought to the prison on the 18th of March, a Saturday. 
On the following Monday at 10 p.ra. we were informed 
that we were to be moved to an unknown destination. 
At 11-30 the police superintendent escorted us to a special 
train which was waiting tor us at Sabarmati, We received 
a basket of fruit and were well treated during the whole 
journey. For reasons of religion and also for considerations 
of health, the doctor of the Sabarmati prison permitted me 
to have the food to which I am accustomed, but' Banker 
was ordered bread, milk, and fruit on medical grounds. 
The deputy police superintendent who accompanied us, 
was instructed to see that I had goat's milk and Banker 
cow’s milk on the jurney. 

We left the train at Kfairki where a police van was 
standing ready which bi'ought us to the prison from which 
I am writing this letter. 

As I had heard from former prisonei's that life in this 
prison was not exactly pleasant, I was prepared for all 
kinds of difficulties. I had previously said to Banker that 
I would have to refuse food if they tried to forbid mo to 
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spiD, fori had taken a vow on the Hindu New Year's 
Day to spin for at least half an hour a day unless I were 
ill or travelling, I told him he was not to get excited 
‘I had to adopt a hunger strike and that he was not to 
follow my example out of a mistaken feeling of solidarity. 
He was thus aware of how I looked at the affair. 

Thus we were not surprised when the director 
announced as we entered the prison that we must leave 
. oiir spinning-wheel and the basket of fruit. I told him 
■ emphatically that wa had both been allowed to spin every 
day in Sabarmati prison and that I must insist on spinning 
in accordance with my vow. That brought the reply that. 
Yerawada was not Sabarmati. 

I also said to the director of the prison that, for 
reasons of health, we had been allowed to sleep in the open 
air at the Sabarmati prison. But here we could not hope 
for this favour either. 

Our first impression was thus rather unfavourable. 
I did not let this trouble me and moreover the fact that 
I had practically fasted for the last two days prevented me 
'from being affected. Banker felt everything much more 
hardly. He is afflcted with nightmares and so does not 
like to be alone at night. Besides, this was the first painful 
experience of his life whereas X was accustomed to 
the cage. 

Next morning the director appeared to ask how we 
were. I saw that my judgment of him, formed on a 
'first impression, had been mistaken. In any case he 
had been in a flurry the night before. We did not 
•arrive till after the prescribed time and besides he was 
quite unprepared for what must have seemed to him an 
extraordinary request. Now he understood that I did 
>riot want to keep xny spinning-wheel out of crankiness 
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but — ^rightly or wrongly — from a religious need. When 
be also perceived from conversation witb us that there 
was no question of a hunger strike, he gave the order that 
we should both be allowed to have our spinning-wheelS' 
again. Also, he no longer held out against the view that 
the food we asked for was a necessity for us. So far as 
I have had the opportunity for observation, physical needs 
are well looked after in this prison. I found both the 
superintendent and the head warder tactful and friendly. 
The first days are of no account. My relations with these 
two officials are as cordial as is possible between a 
prisoner and Ms warders. 

I see quite clearly, however, that our prison system is 
almost, if not quite, devoid of humanity. The superin- 
tendent tells me that the other prisoners are not treated 
differently from myself. If that is the case, then the 
physical needs of the prisoners are completely satisfied, 
but there is no consideration for human needs. The 
prison rules are not adapted to this. 

This may be seen, for example, from the attitude of 
the prison committee which consists of the administrator, 
a clergyman and some other persons. It happened to 
meet on the morning after our arrival and came to ask 
tiB our wishes. I pointed out to them that Banker 
suffered from nervousness and should for that reason 
sleep in my cell with the door open. I cannot describe 
the contempt and unfeeling indifference with which 
this request was treated. As the gentlemen went away 
I heard one of them say disdainfully : ** Nonsense ! ” 
What do they know of Banker, his position in life and 
the education he has enjoyed? It was not even their 
task to go and see him to discover what had moved zne 
to make this request which seemed so natural to 
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me. Undisturbed sleep was certainly more important 
for Banker than good food. 

An hour after this conversation, a warder informed 
Banker that he was to be transferred to another section. 
I felt like a mother who has been robbed of her only 
child. It had seemed to me a happy dispensation that 
Banker was arrested and sentenced along with me. While 
we were still at Sabarmati, I informed the authorities 
that I would esteem it a particular favour if they would 
leave Banker with me and pointed out that we could be 
mutually helpful to each other. I read to him from the 
Gita and he looked after my feeble body. Banker had 
lost his mother only a few months before. When I was 
speaking to her a few days before her death, she said to me 
that death would not be hard for her now that she knew 
her son was under my protection. The noble woman could 
not know how completely powerless I was to prove when 
it was a question of protecting her son. When Banker left 
me, I recommended him to the care of God and awakened 
confidence in him that God would preserve His own. 

Since then he has received permission to come to me 
for half an hour every day to teach me carding in which 
he is proficient. This takes place in the presence of a 
warder who has to see that we speak only of matters 
necessary to our occupation. At present I am tiying to 
induce the general inspector rmd the prison superintendent 
to allow us to read the Gita for the few moments 
we are together. This request of mine is being considered. 

I bad to use all my ingenuity to get leave to keep 
seven books, five of a pi rely religious character, an old 
dictionary which I valos greatly and an Urdu manual 
which Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad gave me. My wish 
was against the strict order that prisoners may only rea^ 
17 
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books taken from the prison library. So I was urged to 
present the seven books to the library and then borrow them 
back again. I remarked in a friendly way to the superin* 
tendent that I would gladly do this with all my other books, 
but that he might as well demand my right arm as these 
books, which were dear to me partly because of their 
contents and partly because of their importance as souvenirs. 
I do not know what means the superintendent had to use in 
order finally to persuade the higher authorities to let me 
keep the books. . . . 

The use of a pocket knife presents another problem. 
If I want to prepare my toasted bread (I cannot bear it 
otherwise) I must cut it into slices. And I must also cut 
up my lemons if I want to squeeze them. But a pocket 
knife is regarded as a “ lethal weapon” which would be a 
great danger in the hands of a prisoner. I gave the 
superintendent the choice of either depriving me of broad 
and lemons or allowing me a knife. After a great deal of 
fuss, my own penknife was again placed at my disposal. 
But it remains in the keeping of the warder and is only 
banded to me when I actually need it. Every evening it 
has to be given up to the head warder who gives it back 
again to the convict warder in the morning. 

This species will be new to you. Convict warders” 
are generally prisoners on a long sentence who are given 
warder’s uniform for good conduct and entrusted with tasks 
which do not involve any great responsibility. They are 
allowed to wear warder’s uniform but remain under 
continual supervision. One of these warders who was 
sentenced for murder, has to watch me during the day. 
At night he is given an assistant whose appearance reminds 
me of Shaukat Ali. This last, it is true, has only been the 
ease since the general inspector gave orders that my cell 
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door might remain open. Both warders are very harmless 
fellows. They do not molest me in any way and I never 
permit myself to talk to them, i have to exchange a few 
words now and then with the warder, who watches me in 
the day time, about my deslre« and needs but otherwise 
I have no communication with him. 

My cell is situated in a triangular block whose longest 
side — it faces West — contains eleven cells. One of my 
fellow prisoners quartered in the same section is, I 
surmise, an Arabic State prisoner. As he does not speak 
Hindustani and I unfortunately have no mastery of 
Arabic, our speech is limited to a mutual good 
morning. The base of the triangle is formed by a stout 
wall and the shortest side by a barbed- wire fence with a 
door w-hieh opens on to a spacious square. The triangular 
space within the central block was formerly divided in two 
by a chalk line I was forbiddeLi to cross. Thus I had a 
space 0 ! about seventy feet long at my disposal on which 
I could move freely. When Mr. Khambata, an inspection 
official, was here recently on a visit ol inspection, I drew 
his attention to this white line as a proof of the lack of 
human feeling in the orders of the prison administration. 
He himself was not in favour ot this restriction and 

reported in this sense with the result that the whole 

triangle was made free to me. It is about a hundred and 
forty feet long. Now my desires are set on the open 
square on the other side of the door. But that is perhaps 

too bninan to be allowed. But since the white line 

has been removed, I may perhaps hope that the barbed 
wire fence will also fall and I may have still more 
freedom of movement. It is certainly a Ucklisfe 
matter for the director, and he will need time for 
deep redeelios. 
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I am in solitary coniinemeat and may not speak to 
any one. Some of the Dhar^ad prisoners are in the 
same gaol with me, the great Gangadhar Rao of Belgaum, 
for example, Verutnal Begraj, the reformer of Sukkem, 
and Lalit, a Bombay publisher. I do not see any of 
them though I really do not see how my society could 
do them any harm. They again could not harm me. 
Nor would we make arrangements for our escape nor 
conspire for this purpose. Besides, by acting in this 
way we would do the Government the greatest favour. 
But if it a is question of protecting them from the 
Infection of my dangerous ideas, the isolation has come 
too late. They ai*e already thoroughly infected. And 
there is only one thing X could do here, make them still 
more enthusiastic about the spinning wheel. 

What I said about ray isolation is not intended as a 
complaint. I feel happy. My nature likes loneliness. 
I love quietness. And now I have an opportunity of 
engaging in studies that I bad to neglect in the outside 
world. 

But not all prisoners feel like me and enjoy solitaiy 
confinement. Tt is a» inhuman as it is unnecessary. 
It could be avoided by a proper distribution of the 
prisoners. But now the prisoners are arbitrarily shut up 
together and no director, however human his feelings, 
could be just to all the men and women of different sorts 
who are entrusted to his care while he has not a free liand. 
So he merely does his best t(» be just to their bodies and 
neglects their souls. 

Hence it comes that prisons are abused for political 
ends and therefore the pdlltlcal prisoner is not safe from 
persecution even within their walls. 
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I shall end the description of my life in prison with a' 
•description of the course «»£ my day. My cell is in itself 
decent, clean and airy. The permission to sleep in the 
open air is a great blessing to me as I am accustomed to 
sleeping in the open. I rise at 4 o’clock to pray. 
The inhabitants of Sati}agrahcp-A.%iixz.m will, I am sure, 
be glad to know that I haye not ceased to say the morning 
prayers and sing some of the hymns which I know by 
heart. At 6-30 I begin my studies. I am not 
allowed a light. But as soon as it is light enough for reading 
1 start work. At 7 in the evening, when it is too 
dark to read, I finish my day’s work. At 8 o'clock 
I betake myself to rest after the nsiial Ashram prayer. My 
studies include the Koran, the Kamayana of Tulsidas, 
books about Christianity I got from Standing, exercises 
•in Urdu and much else. I spend six hours on these 
literary ejfforts. Four hours I devote to hand-spinning 
and carding. To begin with, when I had only a little 
cotton at my disposal, I could only spin for thirty minutes. 
But now the administration has placed suficient cotton 
at my disposal, very dirty, to be sure, perhaps very 
good practice for a beginner in carding. I spend an 
hour at carding and three at spinning. Anasuyabai and 
Maganlal Gandhi have sent me bobbins. I want to ask 
them not to send me any more for the moment. On the 
•other hand, some fine well cleaned cotton would be a great 
service, bat they should not send me more than two pounds 
at a time. I am very much set on making my own 
bobbins. To my way of thinking every spinner should 
learn to card. I learnt in an hour. It is more difficult to 
Manage than spinning, but it is easier to learn. 

Spinning becomes more and more an inner need with 
me. Every day I come nearer to the poorest of the poor^ 
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and in them to God. The four hours I devote to this^ 
work are more important to me than all the others. The- 
finits of my labour lie before my eyes- Not one impure 
thought haunts me in these four hours. While I read the 
Gita, ^the Koran, or the Rsraayana, my thoughts fly far 
away. But when I turn to the spinning-wheel or work at 
the hackle, my attention in directed on a single point. The- 
spinning-wheel, I know, cannot mean so much to every one. 
But to me the spinning-wlieel and the economic salvation^ 
of impoverished India are so much one that spinning has 
for me a charm all its own. My heart is drawn backwards 
and forwards between the spinning-wheel and books. And 
it is not impossible that in my next letter I will have to 
tell you that 1 am spending even more time on spinning 
and carding. 

Please say to Maulana Abdul Bari Sahib who recently 
Informed me that he had begun to spin, that 1 count 
on his keeping pace with me in progress. His good 
example will cause many to make a duty of this important 
work. You may tell the people at Ashram that I have 
•written the promised primer and will send it to them 
If 1 am allowed. I hope it will also be possible for me 
to write the contemplated religions primer and also- 
the histoiy of our fight in South Africa. 

In order to divide the day better I take only two 
meals instead of three. E feel quite well on it. With 
regard to food the prison superintendent is most accommo- 
, dating. For the last three days he has let me have goatV 
milk and butter, and I hope in a few days to be able 
to make my own chapatis. 

Besides two, new warm blankets, a cocoa mat and 
two sheets have been placed at my dtsposah And a 
pillow has also arrived since. I could really do without 
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it. Up till now I have used my books or my spare- 
clothes as a pillow. But Rajagopalachar used all his 
influeace to have a pillow given to me. There is also a 
bath-room with a lock available which I am allowed to use 
every day. A special cell has been put at my disposal for 
work, at least while it is not req^uired for other purposes* 
The sanitary arrangements have been improved. 

rfo my friends need not be at all anxious about me. 
I am as happy as a bird and I do not feel that I am 
accomplishing less here than outside the prison. My 
stay here is a good school for me and my separation 
from my fellow workers should prove whether our 
movement is an independently evolving organism or 
merely the work of one individual and, therefore, 
something very transient. I myself have no fears. Thus 
I am not eager to know what is happening outside. If my 
prayers are sincere and come from a faithful heart they 
are more useful — of this I am certain — than any fussy 
activity. 

I am very anxious on the other hand about the 
health of our friend Das and have good reason to reproach 
his wife lor not informing me how hiB was. I hope that 
Motilalji's asthma is better. 

Please try to convince my wife that it is better for her 
not to visit me. Devadas made a scene when he waa 
here. He could not bear to see me standing in the 
superintendent’s presence when he was admitted. The 
proud and sensitive boy burst into tears and I had 
difficulty in calming him. He should have realized 
before that I am now a prisoner and as such have ne 
right to sit in the prison superintendent’s presence. 
Of coarse, Rajagopalachar and Devadas shoold have 
been offered seats. That this was omitted waa certainly 
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not due to want of courtesy. I do not think the 
snperintendent is accustomed to be present at meetings of 
this kind. But in my case he declined to take the risk. 
But I should not like the scene to be repeated on a visit 
from my wife and even less that an exception should 
be made for me and chairs offered. I can keep my 
dignity oven standing. And we must have patience for 
a little until the English people have advanced enough 
to extend on every occasion and universally their lovable 
politeness with unforced cordiality to us Indians. Besides 
I do not long for visitors and would like to ask my 
friends and relations to restrain themselves in this 
matter. People may always come to me on business 
affairs, since for tbis it doesn't matter whether external 
circumstances are favourable or not. 

I hope that Chotani Nian has distributed the 
spinning-wheels he has given among the poor Mohammedan 
women of Panchmahals, Ostkandesh, and Agra. 
Unfortunately I have forgotten the name of the woman 
missionary who wrote me from Agra. Possibly Kristodas 
will remember it. 

I have almost finished with the Urdu manual and 
would be very grateful for an Urdu dictionary and also 
any other book you or Dr. Ansari may select for me. 

I hope that you are well. To ask you not to overwork 
would be to demand the impossible. I can only pray that 
God will keep you well and strong io all your work. 

With loving greetings to all fellow workers. 



EQUALITY OF TREATMENT 


From time to time Mr. Gandhi had to address those in charge 
of the prison in regard to the treatment of fellow prisoner's. In the 
following letters to the Governor of Yerawada Central Prison, 
dated 1st May 1923 and 12th November 1923, he wrote 
characteristic letters declining the special privileges afforded nim 
and requesting the authorities to treat him in the same manner in 
which his erstwhile colleagues and followers were treated. He 
demanded for them the same treatment In regard to food and other 
comforts that were permitted him. 

You were good enough to show me the order to 
the effect that certain prisoners sentenced to simpl© 
imprisonment will be assigned to a special section and 
to inform me that I was of the number. In my view 
-some of the prisoners condemned to bard labour, like 
Messrs. Kaujalgi, Jeramdas and Bhansali are not worse 
ci’iminals that 1 am. Besides, they had probably had a 
much higher position than I and in any case they were 
accustomed to a more comfortable life than I have led for 
years. So long as such prisoners are not also assigned to 
the special group, it is impossible for me, however much I 
might like it, to avail myself of the advantage of special 
prison orders. 1 would therefore be very grateful if 
you would strike my name off the list of the special section. 

At the time that you informed my comrade, Mr. 
Abdul Gani, that the prison rules did not allow you to 
grant him food which cost more than the official ration, I 
drew your attention to the fact that your predecessor 
permitted all my comrades as well as myself to arrange 
our own diet. I further informed you that it was very 
^unpleasant for me to enjoy a favour denied to Mr. Abdul 
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Grani, and that for this reason my diet must alse be 
restricted to what is in accordance with the rules and what 
is allowed to Mr. Abdul Gani. You were good enough to 
ask me to accept the old rations for the time being and to 
say that the whole question would be discussed with the 
general inspector who was shortly to visit the prison. I 
have now waited ten days. If 1 am to keep a good 
conscience I cannot wait any longer, for I have nothing at 
all to discuss with the general inspector. I have no reason 
to complain to him of the decision you took iu the 
case of Abdul Gani. I willingly recognize that you are 
powerless even if you were inclined to help roy comrade. 
Nor is it my aim to work for a change in the food regula- 
tions of the prison. 1 desire one thing only, to protect 
myself against any preferential treatment. . . . 

I therefore ask you from next Wednesday to give me 
no more oranges and grapes. In spite of this, my food 
will still be more expensive than the official ration. I do 
not know if I need four pounds of goat’s milk, but so long 
as you refuse to reduce my food so that its cost is iu 
accordance with the rules I must, although reluctantly, 
accept the four pounds of milk. 

I do not need to assure you that there is no question 
of dissension. ... It is only for the sake of my own inner 
peace that I propose that you should restrict my diet and 
I beg for your understanding and approval. 



ILLNESS AND RELEASE 


4.fter two years of imprisonment, Mr. Gandb.i’3 health haa 
jiven way and it became necessary, to save his life, to operate 
for appendicitis. Before he bad recovered from the operation 
Government decided to remit, unconditionally, the remainder of 
his sentence, Mr. Gandhi spoke very warmly of the skill and 
consideration with which he was treated by his doctors. The 
Rt. Hon. Sastri who was present at the time of the operation, said 
Ln the course of a statement to the press : “I sat outside marvelling 
at the exhibition I had witnessed of high-mindedness, forgiveness, 
chivalry and love transcending ordinary human nature and what 
a mercy it was that the non-co-operation movement should have 
had a leader of such serene vision and sensitiveness to honour. 

It was at this time too that Mr. Gandhi addressed a message to 
the people of India through Mr. Mahomed All, the President of 
the Congress. The message which Is dated Sassoon Hospital, 
Poona, 7th Februaty 1924, ran as follows : 

I send you, as the President of* the Congress, a few 
words which I know our countrymen expect fi‘om me on 
my sudden release. I am sorry that the Government have 
prematurely released me on account of my illness. Such 
a release can bring me no joy, for I hold that the illness 
of a prisoner affords no ground for his release. 

I would be guilty of ungratefulness if. I did not tell 
you and through you the whole public, that both the gaol 
and the hospital authorities have been all attention during 
my illness. Colonel Murray, the superintendent of the 
yerawada Prison, as soon as he suspected that my illness 
was at all serious, invited Colonel Maddock to assist him, 
and I am sure promptest measures were taken by him to 
secure for me the best treatment possible. I could not have 
been removed to the David and Jacob Sassoon Hospitala 
a moment earlier. Colonel Maddock. and his ttaff have 
treated me with the utmost attention and kindness. I may 
not omit the nurses who have surrounded me with sisterly 
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care. Though it is now open to me to leave this hospital, 
knowing that I can get no better treatment anywhere else, 
with Colonel Ma<ldock’s kind permission I have decided to 
remain under his care till the wound is healed and no 
further medical treatment is necessary. 

The public will easily understand tor some time to 
come I shall be quite unfit for active work, and those who 
are interested in my speedy return to active life will hasten 
it by postponing their natural desire to see me. I am unfix, 
and shall be for some weeks perhaps, to see a number of 
visitors. I shall better appreciate the affection of friends if 
they will devote greater time and attention to such national 
work as they may be engaged in and especially to 
hand-spinning. 

My release has brought me no relief. Whereas before 
release I was free from responsibility, save that of con- 
forming to gaol discipline and trying to qualify myself for 
more efiacient service, I am now overwhelmed with a sense 
of responsibility I am ill-fitted to discharge. Telegrams of 
congratulations have been pouring in upon me. They have 
but added to the many proofs I have received of the affec- 
tion of our countrymen for me. It naturally pleases and 
comforts me. Many telegrams however betray hopes of 
results from my service which stagger me. The thought of 
my utter incapacity to ctjpe with the work before me 
humbles my pride. 



LETTERS TO THE ASHRAM 


Great was the rejoicing in Sabarniati Ashraiii on Sunday the 
VSth May 1930 when a tat envelope containing loving lines for all 
was received from GandhijL The authorities of Yerawada Jail 
pertuitied Gandhiji to send words of greeting and comfort to his 
Ashram and relatives. Addressing Mira Bai, he thus opens his 
writing : 

“ Yours is the first letter I take up to write from the 
jail aucl that on the silence liay. 

I have been quite happy ami have been making 
up for arrears of rest. The nights here are cool and, as 
I am permitted to sleep right under the sky, I have 
relreshing sleep. About the change made in the manner 
of taking the diet, you will learn from my general letter. 

It was a great treat to receive the wheel so thought- 
fully sent and with things so carefully packed in it. The 
carding bow, the superintendent tells me, was lost on tfae- 
way by the friends who brought it.=^ I am in no hurry for 
it as you have sent me a liberal quantity of slivers. 

I do not know who sent me the books. They were- 
not the ones I wanted. . . However this mistake does 
not matter much as T do not miss the books just now. I am 
giving as much time as I can to the takli. I find that 
I have no speed on it at all. T hardly get thirty rounds in 
one hour. For the first day I gave nearly seven hours 
to nearly reach 160 rounds. I was washed out at the end 
of the performance. I must le arn the trick of getting . 

• It has since been found by the friends *ad posted to the Jail. 
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more speed. T am, therefore, in no hurry to go to 
the books. .... 

ITie prison officials are all kind and attentive. Love. 

BAPU.'^ 

Yerawada, 12-5-’30, 

P,3 . — T believe it will be possible fo^* me to receive 
the Ashram post. Y'ou may, therefore, send a weekly 
letter together with the Ashram post.” 

In his (sjeneral letter he writes ; 

“ My health is alright, I rise in the morning at the 
Ashram hour (4 A.M.) T arn given a light, so T can read 
the Gita chapters according lo our custom. I am 
gradually recovering from nty exhaustion of so many 
days. 1 rest regularly at in the morning, ?»ud 
12 noon, and thus get .some two to three lionrs 
dixring the day. T gave up omoges during my march, 
but have begun to take them again here*. On. the 
first day 1 took v.iw, goat\s milk and am continuing 
it for the present. 1 take about three ikmiihIh. 1 shall 
have to reduce it a little or take il in the form »f‘ 
curds. In the mornings, also, I take cold water instead 
of hot. They give me full facilities for making it hid, 
but if the body can be maintained on cold water, wfiy 
bother about hot water. I have left off lumey. I liad 
begun taking cold water baths, but from y<*sterday I am 
again bathing with hot water. The goat is milked in 
my presence, so there is no question as to the cleanlinoBS 
of the milk. If raw milk proves unsatisfactory I will, 
of course, get it heated. 

They have given me a man to dean vessels, etc. 
Dates and raisins I am taking. There ie no reason to he 
anxious about my diet.*^ 
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Then referring to friends who iniglit be going to send 
Mm fruits and other comforts, he says : 

There is, and ought to be, no time in these days 
for taking superfluous care of others. We have no 
money and ought to have no money for superfluous 
expenses.” 

Referring to his spinning, he says : 

‘^As for my spinning, it is regular. I make a daily 
bank of yarn. 

I never saw to iny speed on tahll outside the jail. 
. . . Interest should he created in spinning takli. In 

Wardha, some people have reached the speed of 80 rounds 
in half an hour. Let those who have learned there find 
out their exact speed and write to me.” 


In the course of his lines to Ba (Kasturbai), he says : 


“ How nice it was that I saw you and all the sisters 


the evening previous to my r./’-st! And I was able to go 
with you up to your re^" '^uca which gave me much 


pleasure. 


Go«Vr favours pviur down upon us as rains 


from Heaven. . . . 


jSTone of you should get nervous or troubled. All 
the verses of the sisters’ prayer were thoughtfully 
arranged. ... I hope they may be repeated with full 
concentration every morning.” 


To his son Dcvadaa, he says; 


“ I do not know where you are. But there is God 
above to take care of us, so let us not worry about 
one another.” 
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To many others he has addressed a line or two. To Lakshmi 
the little ‘ untouchable ’ adopted daugher, to the young girls of the 
Ashram, and lastly to the little children. He who can write the 
most stupendous seditious articles that ever dared a mighty Empire, 
can also pen the sweetest children’s letter, wrote Mira. 

“ Little Birds, 

Ordinary birds cannot flj’' without wings. With wings, 
of course, all can fl}’-. But if you, without wings, will learn 
how to fly, then all your troubles will indeed be at an end. 
And I will teach you. 

See, I have no wings, yet I come flying to you every 
day in thought. Look, here is little Vimala, here is Har: 
and here Dharmakumar. And you also can come flying 
to me in thought. 

There is no need of a teacher for those who know 
how to think. The teacher may guide us, but he cannot 
give us the power of thinking. That is latent in us. 
Those who are wise get wise thoughts. 

Tell me who, amongst you, are not praying propei’ly 
in Prabhubhai’s evening prayer. 

Send me a letter signed by all, and those who do 
not know how to sign may make a cross. 


Yerawada Palace, 
Silence day. 


BAPU’s blessings,’ 



THE CHAMPARAN ENQUIRY 


AGKARIAN TROUBLES IN BEHAR PLANTATIONS 


Foi* many years together the relations between landlords and 
tenants and the circumstances attending the cultivation of indigo In 
the Champaran district were unsatisfactory. At the instance of 
Behar friends, Mr. Gandhi interested himself in the cause of the 
labourers and undertook to make a personal investigation of their 
conditions. Mr. Gandhi describes this in a chapter in the 
autobiography entitled “ Face to Face with Ahimsa''. 

My object was to inquire into the condition of the 
Champaran agriculturists and understand their grievances 
against the indigo planters. For this purpose it was 
necessary that I should meet thousands of the ryots* 
But I deemed it essential before starting on my inquiry 
to know the planters' side of the case and see the 
Commissioner of the Division. I sought and was granted 
appointments with both. 

The Secretary of the Planters’ Association told me 
plainly that 1 was an outsider and that I had no business 
to come between the planters and their tenants, but 
if 1 had any representation to make, I might submit 
it in writing. I politely told him that 1 did not regard 
myself as an outsider and that 1 had every right to 
inquire into the condition of the tenants if they desired 
me to do so. 

The Commissioner on whom I called, proceeded to 
bully me and advised me forthwith to leave Tirhut. 

I acquainted my co-workers with all this and told 
them that there was a likelihood of Government stopping' 
me from proceeding further and that 1 might have to go to 
jail earlier than 1 had expected and that if I was to be 
arrested, it would be best that the arrest should take place 
in Motihari or if possible in Bettiah. It was advisable, 
18 
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therefore, that I should go to those places as early 
■as possible. 

Ohamparao is a district of the Tirhut division and 
Motihari is its headquarters. Rajkumar Shukla’s place was 
in the vicinity of Bettiah and the tenants belonging to the 
hothis in its neighbourhood were the poorest in the district. 
Rajkumar Shukla wanted me to see them and 1 was 
equally anxious to do so. 

So I started with my co-workers for Motihari the 
same day. Babu Gorakh Prasad harboured us in his 
home which became a caravanserai. It could hardly 
contain us all. The very same day we heard that about 
five miles from Motihari a tenant had been ill-treated. It 
was decided that in company with Babu Dharanidhar 
Prasad I should go and see him the next morning and we 
accordingly set oflf for the place on elephant’s back. An 
•elephant by the way is about as common in Charaparan 
as a bullock-cart in. Gujarat. We had scarcely gone half 
way when a messenger from the Police Superintendent 
overtook us and said that the latter had sent his 
oompliments. I saw what he meant. Having left 
Dharanidharbabu to proceed to the original destination, 

I got into the hired carriage which the messenger had 
brought. He then served on me a notice to leave 
•Ohamparan and drove me to my place. On his asking me 
to acknowledge the service of the notice, I wrote to the 
effect that I did not propose to comply with it and leave 
Champaran till my inquiry was finished. Thereupon I 
received a summons to take my trial the next day for 
disobeying the order to leave Champaran. 

I kept awake that whole night writing letten and 
^ving necessary insiruotions to Babu Vrs^akishore Prasad* 
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The news of the notice and the summons spread like 
wild fire, and I was told that Motihavi that day witnessed 
unprecedented scenes. Gorakhbabu^s house and the court 
house overflowed with men. iTortunately I had finished 
all my work during the night and so was able to cope with 
the crowds. My companions xjvoved the greatest help. 
They occupied themselves with rognlatiug the crowds, for 
the latter followed me whereve? J went. 

A sort of friondlinesa sprang up between the oHicials — 
Collector, Magistrate, Police Superintendent — and myself. 
I might have legally resiste'l the notices served on me. 
Instead I accepted them all ?ind my conduct towards the 
otficials was correct. They thus saw that I did not want to 
offend them personally but zhai I wanted to ofier civil 
resistance to their orders. In this way they were put at 
ease and instead of harassing me, they gladly availed 
themselves of my and my co-workers’ co-operation in 
regulating tlie crowds. But h was an ocular demonstration 
to tliem of the fact that theij' authority was shaken. The 
people had for the moincat lost all fear of punishment and 
yielded obedience to the power of love which their new 
friend exercised. 

It should be remembered that no one knew me in 
OhamparaD. The peasants were all ignorant. Champaran, 
being far up north of the Ganges and right at the foot of 
the Himalayas in close proximity to Nepal, was cut off 
from the rest ot India. The Congress was practically 
unknown in those parts. Even those who had heard the 
name of the Congress, shrank from joining it or ev^n 
laentioning it. And how the Congress and its members 
had entered this land, though not in the name of the 
Cengresa yet in a far more real aense. 
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In consultation with my co-workers I had decided 
that nothing should be done in the name of the Congress. 
What we wanted was work and not name, substance and 
not shadow. For the name of the Congress was the het^ 
mire of the Government and their controllers — the planters. 
To them the Congress was a byword for lawyers’ wrangles, 
evasion of law through legal loopholes, a byword for bomb 
and anarchical crime and for diplomacy and hypocrisy. 
W'e had to disillusion them both. Therefore we had 
decided not to mention the name of the Congress and not 
to acquaint the peasants with the organisation called the 
Congress. It was enough, we had thought, if they 
tinderstood and followed the spirit of the Congress instead 
of its letter. 

No emissaries had therefore been sent there, openly or 
secretly, on behalf of the Congress to prepare the ground 
for our arrival. JRajkumar »Shukla was incapable of 
reaching the thousands of peasants. No political work had 
yet been done amongst them. The world outside 
Champaran was not known to them and yet they received 
mo as though we had been age-long friends. It is no 
exaggeration but the literal truth to say that in this 
meeting with the peasants I was face to face with God, 
and Truth. 

When I come to examine my title to this realisation, 
I find nothing but my love for the people. And this in 
tom is nothing but an expression of my unsbakeable faith 
in Ahimsa, 

That day in Champaran was an unforgettable event in 
my life and a red-letter day for the peasants and for me. 

According to the law I was to be on my trial, but 
truly speaking Government was to be on its trial. Tto 
Commissioner only succeeded in trapping Govemmeht 
in the net which he had spread for me. 



THE ENQUIRY AND SETTLEMENT 


In response to an insistent public demand to inquire into the 
conditions under which Indian labourers work in the indigo 
plantations, Mr. Gandhi arrived at Muzaffarpur on the 15th April 
1917, whence he took the midday train for Motihari. Next day 
he was served with a notice to quit the district “by next 
available train as his presence,'' the notice announced, “ will 
endanger the public peace and may lead to serious disturbance 
which may be accompnied by loss of life Mr. Gandhi replied ; 

With reference to the order under See. 144, Or. P. C,, 
jnst served upon me, I beg to state that I am sorry 
that you have felt called upon to issue it, and I am 
sorry too that the Commissioner of the Division has 
totally mis-inter preted my position. Out of a sense of 
public responsibility, I feel it to be my duty to say that 
lam unable to leave this district, but if it so pleases the 
authorities, I shall submit to the order by suffering the 
penalty of disobedience. 

I most emphatically repudiate the Commissioner’s 
suggestion that my object is likely to be agitation My 
desire is purely and simply for “ genuine search tor 
knowledge and this I shall continue to satisfy so long 
as 1 am left free. 

Mr. Gandhi appeared before the Magistrate on the 16th instant 
and read the following statement before the Court: 

With the permission of the Court I would like to 
make a brief statement showing why I have taken the 
very serious step of seemingly disobeying the order made 
under S. 144 of the Or. P. G. In my humble opinion 
is a <juestion of difference of opinion between the local 
administration and myself. I have entered the conntiy 
with motives of rendering humanitarian and nadond 
aervice. I have done so in response to a pressing invita- 
tion to come and help the ryots, who urge they Are nAt 
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being fairly treated by the indigo planters. I conld not 
render any help without studying the problem. I have 
therefore come to study it with the assistance^ if possible, 
of the administration and the planters. I have no other 
motive and I cannot believe that my coming here can 
in any way disturb public peace or cause loss of life. I 
claim to have considerable experience in such matters. 
The administration however have thought differently. 
I fully appreciate their difficulty, and I admit too, that 
they can only proceed upon the information they receive. 
As a law-abiding citizen, my first instinct would be, as it 
was, to obey the ordei- served upon me. I could nor do 
so without doing violence to my sense of duty to those 
for whom I came. 1 feel that I could just now serve- 
them only by remaining in their midst, I could not, 
therefore, voluntarily retire. Amid this conflict of duty 
I could only throw the responsibility of removing me 
from them on the administration. I am fully conscious 
of the fact that a person, holding in the public life of 
India a position such as I do, has to be most careful 
in setting examples. It is my firm belief that in the 
complex constitution under which we are living, the 
only safe and honourable course for self-respecting 
man is, in the circumstances such as face me, to do 
what I have decided to do. that is, to submit without 
protest to the penalty of disobedience- I have ventured 
to make this statement not in any way in extenuation 
of the penalty to be awarded against me, but to show 
that I have disregarded the order served upon me, not for 
want of respect for lawful authority, but in obedience to 
the high law of our being — the voice of conscience. 

Under inetmctions from higher auffiorltles the notice was 
soon withdrawn. Early In June, a Commission was appointed to 
enquire into the agrarian troubled in the Behar plantations with 
Mr. Gandhi himself as ono of the members of the Oommisslou. 
In December 1917, the Champaran Agrarian Bill based on the 
recommendations of the Commission was passed In the Behan 
I^slative Connell when the Hon. Mr. Maude, who moved ffie 
Billy made a frank statement of the scandals which necessitated, 
the enquiry, thus fustlfying Mr. Gandhrs work on behalf .of 
the labourers. 



THE KAIRA QUESTION 


THE SITUATION IN KAIRA 

Itt the year 191G-17 there was serious and widespread failure 
of crops in the district of Kairn in Guiarat. Under the revenue 
rules the ryots were entitled to full suspension of taxes if the yield 
was less than 4 as. in the rupee and half suspension If between 
4 and 6as. The Government granted complete suspension to 
one village only out of a total of 600, half suspension to some 104 
villages and issued orders to collect revenue from the rest. The 
I'yots claimed that the Government were wrong in their estimate, 
and Mr. Gandhi and Mr. V. J. Patel who conducted an enquiry 
also came to the same conclusion. The Government persisted in 
collecting revenues as usual. Petitions and protests having been 
of no avail, the ryots resorted to passive resistance under the 
guidance of Mr. Gandhi. In the following lecture at Bombay in 
February 1918, Mr. Gandhi narrated the story of the trouble in 
Kaira in his usually brief and lucid manner : 

I do not want to say much. I have received a letter 
asking me to be ^'present at to-naon’ow’s deputation that 
is going to wait on His Excellency the Governor, and I am 
sure I will be able to explain to him the true facta^ 
Still I must make it clear here that the responsibility of 
the notice issued by the Gujarat Sabha lies on me. I 
was at Abmedabad before that notice was issued where 
the matter of Kaira district was being discussed, when it 
was decided that the Gujarat Sabha ought to take part in 
the matter. I think that, as regards this notice, a mountain 
has been made out of a mole-hill. Every one knew what 
the notice was when it was being framed. Nobody then 
even dreamt that Government would misinterpret it. 
The Sabha had with it sufficient data about the plight of 
the people. They came to know that Government officials* 
were collecting taxes and the people were even selling 
their cattle to pay the taxes. The matter had come fccw 
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snch a pass, and knowing this, the Sabha thought it better 
to issue a notice to console the people who braved these 
hardships. And the notice was the result of that informa- 
tion, and 1 have every hope that in the deputation that is 
going to wait on the Governor, the result of the delibera- 
tions will end in the success of the people. 

commissioner’s wrath 

If the Commissioner had not been angry with us, 
and had talked politely with the deputation that waited 
•on him and had not misinstructed the Bombay Government, 
such a grave crisis would not have eventuated and we 
would not have had the trouble of meeting here this 
evening. The Sabha’s request was to suspend the collection 
of dues till the negotiations were over. But Government 
did not take this proper course and issued an angry Press 
Note. It was my firm belief — and even now I firmly 
believe — that the representatives of the people and Govern- 
ment could have joined together and taken the proper steps. 
I regret to have to say that Government has made a 
mistake. Perhaps subordinate ofi^ceis of Government 
would say to Government that the notice was issued not 
firom a pure motive but from some other ulterior motive. 
If Government are impressed with this erroneous belief, 
those who have stood by the people, I hope, will continue 
to stand by them to the end and will not retreat. Any 
responsible right-thinking man could have given them the 
same advice. People possess the same rights as the 
authorities have, and public men have every right to advise 
the people of their rights. The people that do not fight 
for their^ rights are like slaves {JieaVy hear)^ and such 
people do not deserve Home Buie. When authorities 
think that they can take anything from the people and 
4can interfere, a difi&cult situation arises. And if such a 
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situation arises, I must plainly say that those who have 
.given the people the right advice, will stand by them till 
the end. 

THE WEAPONS 

I have not yet come to any conclusion and I sincerely 
trust that those who understand the responsibility^ 

will not hesitate to undergo hardships in order to secure 
justice. {A:pplause^ And in such an eventuality I hop© 
you will not beat an ignominous retreat. The first 
and the last principle of passive, resistance is, that we 
should not inflict hardships on others but put up with 
them ourselves in order to get justice, and Government 
need not fear anything if we make up our mind as we 
are bent on getting sheer justice from it and nothing else. 
To get that justice we must fight with the authorities, 
and the people that do not so fight are but slaves. We 
■can have only two weapons on occasions like this : 
Revolt or passive resistance, and my request is for the 
second remedy always. The right of suffering hardships 
and claiming justice and getting our demands is from 
one’s birth. Similarly we have to get justice at the hands 
of Government by suffering hardships. We must suffer 
hardships like brave men. What I have to say is, resort 
to the right means, and that very firmly, in order to 
remove the distress through which the Gujarat people are 
passing. It is my conviction that, if we tell the truth to 
lihe British Government, it can ultimately be convinced, 
and if only we are firm in our resolve, rest assured that 
Kaira people shall suffer wrongs no more. {Loud cheers.) 



THE VOW OF PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


As a result of the persistent refusal of Government to recognise 
the serious state of affairs In Kaira and grant a suspension of 
revenue, a passive resistance movement was inaugurated under 
Mr. Gandhi’s lead. At the meeting on the 22nd March 1918, at 
Nadlad, Mr. Gandhi exhorted the ryots to resort to Satyagrdha^ and, 
over 200 men signed the following declaration : 

Knowing that the crops of our villages are less than- 
four annas, we had requested the Government to suspend’ 
the revenue collection till the ensuing year. As however 
Government has not acceded to our prayer, we, the under- 
signed, hereby solemnly declare that we shall not pay the 
full or remaining revenue but we will let the Government 
take such legal steps as they may think fit to collect the- 
same aud we shall gladly suffer all the consequences of 
our refusal to pay. We shall allow our lands to be con- 
fiscated but we shall not, of our own accord, pay anything 
and thereby lose our self-respect and prove ourselves 
wrong. If Government decide to suspend tbe second 
instalment of the revenue throughout the district, those 
amongst us who are in a position to pay, will pay the- 
whole or the balance of the revenue as may be due. The 
reason why those of us who Iiave the money to pay and’ 
still do not, is that if they do, the poorer might in panic 
sell their things oi' borrow to pay and thereby suffer- 

Under the circumstances we believe it is the duty ot 
those who are able to pay to protect the poor.’' 



STATEMENT ON THE KAIRA DISTRESS 


Mr. Gandhi sent to the Press the following statement on the 
Kaira distress under date 28th March 1918 ; 

In the district of Kaira, the crops for the year 1917-lfe 
have, by commoa admission, proved a partial failure. 
Under the Revenue rules if the crops are under four annas, 
the caltivators are entitled to full suspension of the Revenue 
assessment for the year *, if the crops are under six 
annas, half the amount of assessment is suspended. So 
far as I am aware, the Government have been pleased 
to grant full suspension with regard to one village out 
of nearly 600, and half-suspension in the case of over 
103 villages. It is claimed on behalf of the I’yots that 
the suspension is not at all adequate to the actuality. 
The Government contend that in the vast majority 
of villages crops have been over six annas. The only 
question therefore at issue is, whether the crops have 
been under four annas or six annas, as the case may be,, 
or over the latter figure. Government valuation is in 
the first instance made by the Talatis assisted by the 
chiefman of the villages concerned. As a rule, no check 
on their figures is considered necessary, for it is only 
during partial failure of crops that Government valuation 
of crops may have to be challenged. The Talatis are as a 
class obsequious, unscrupulous and tyrannical. The chief 
men are especially selected for their docility. The 
Talatis’ one aim is naturally to collect full assessment as 
promptly as possible. "We sometimes read accounts of 
assiduous Talatis having been awarded for making' 

full collection. In »P plying to the Talatis the adjectives B 
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have given, I wish to cast no reflections on them as men. 
I merely state the fact. The Talatis are not born ; they 
are made ; and rent-collectors all the world over have to 
cultivate a callousness without which they could not do 
their work to the satisfaction of their masters. It is impos- 
sible for me to reproduce the graphic description given by 
the ryots of the recent collectors which the Talatis chiefly 
are. My purpose in dealing with the Talatis is to sLc»w 
that the Government’s valuation of the crops is derived in 
the first instance from the tainted source and^is presumably 
biassed against the ryots. As against their valuation we 
have the universal testimony of ryots, high and low, some 
of whom are men of position and considerable wealth, who 
have a reputation to lose and who havejnothing to gain by 
exaggerations except the odium of Talatis and possibly 
higher ofl^cials. I wish to state at once that behind this 
movement there is no desire to discredit the Government^ or 
an individual o^dcial. The movement is intended ^tojjassert 
•the right of the people to be effectively heard in matters 
concerning themselves. 

It is known to the public that the Hon’ble Mr, G. K. 
Tarekh and Mr. V. J. Patel invited and assisted by the 
Gujarat Sabha carried on investigations as also Messrs. 
^Deodbar, Joshi and Thakkar of the Servants of India 
Society. Their investigation was necessarily preliminary 
•and brief and therefore confined to a few villages only. 
But the result of their enquiiy went to show that the crops 
in the majority of cases were under four annas. As their 
investigation, not being extensive enough, was capable of 
being challenged, and it was challenged, 1 undertook a 
•a fhll inquiry with the assistance of over 20 capable, 
■experienced and impartial men of iaflaence and status. I 
.personally visited over 50 villages and met as many men in 
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the villages as I could, inspected in these villages most of 
the fields belonging to them and after a searching 
cross-examination of the villagers, came to the conclusion 
that their crops were under four annas. I found that among 
the men who surrounded me. there were present those 
who were ready to check exaggerations and wild state- 
ments. Men knew what was at stake if they departed 
from tlie truth. As to the rabi crops and "the still 
standing kharif crops, I was able by the evidence of 
rny own eyes to cheek the statements of the agriculturists. 
The methods adopted by my co-workers were exactly the 
same. In this manner nearly 400 villagers were 
examined and with but a few exceptions, crops were 
found to be under four annas, and only in three cases 
they* were found to be over six annas. The method 
adopted by us was, so far as the kharif crops were con- 
cerned, to ascertain the actual yield of the whole of the 
crops of individual villages and the possible yield of the 
same village in a normal year. Assuming the truth of 
the statements made by them, this is admittedly an 
absolute test, and any other method that would bring 
about the same result must be rejected as untrue and 
unscientific ; and as I have already remarked, all prob- 
ability of exaggeration was avoided in the above-named 
investigation. As to the standing rabi crops, there was 
the eye estimate and it was tested by the method above 
mentioned. The Government method is an eye estimate 
and therefore a matter largely of guess-work. It is more- 
over open to fundamental objections which I have 
endeavoured to set forth in a letter to the Collector of the 
Cistrict. I re( 5 [uested him to treat Vadthal— *a well known 
and ordinarily well-to-do village of the district with the 
railway line passing by it and which is near a trade 
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centre — as a test case and I suggested that if the crops 
were in that village proved to be under four annas, as 
I hold they were, it might be assumed that in the oth^^r 
villages less fortunately situated, crops were not likely to 
be more than four annas. I have added to my refjues" a 
suggestion that I should be permitted to be present at the 
inquiry. He made the inquiry but rejected my suggestion 
and therefore it proved to be one-sided. The Collector 
has made an elaborate report on tlie crops of that village 
which, in my opinion, I have successfully challenged. The 
original Government valuation, I understand, was twelve 
annas, the Collector's minimum valuation is seven aunas. 
If the probably wrong methods of valuation to which I 
have drawn attention and which have been adopted by 
the Collector are allowed for, the valuation according to 
his own reckoning would come under six annas and according 
to the agriculturists it would be under Ibni* annas. Both 
the report and nay answer are too technical to be of 
value to the public. But I have suggested that, as 
both the Government and agriculturists bold themselves 
in the right, if the Government have any regard tor 
popular opinion, they should appoint an impartial 
committee of inquiry with the cultivators’ representatives 
upon it, or gracefully accept the popular view. I'he- 
Government have rejected both the suggestions and 
insist upon applying coercive measures for the collection 
of revenue* It may be mentioned that these measures 
have never been totally suspended and in many cases 
the ryots have paid simply underpressure. The Taiatis 
have taken away cattle and have returned them only 
after the payment of assessment. In one case, I witnessed 
a painful incident. A man having his milch buBfalo 
?taken away from him and it was only on my happening 
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■to go to the village that the buffalo was released 5 this 
buffalo was the most valuable property the man possi ssed 
and a source of daily bread for him. Scores of such 
cases have already happened and many more will no 
doubt happen hereafter if the public opinion is not 
ranged on the side of the people. Every means of seeking 
redress by prayer has been exhausted. Interviews with 
the Collector, the Commissioner and His Excellency 
have taken place. The dual suggestion, tliat was made 
is this : Although in the majority of cases people are 
entitled to full suspension, half suspension should he 
granted throughout the district except for the villages 
which show, by common consent, crops over six anuas. 
Such a gi*aeious concession may be accompanied by a 
declaration that the Government would expect those 
who have ready means voluntarily to pay up the dues, 
we the workers on our part undertaking to persuade 
such people to pay up the Government dues. This will 
leave only the poorest people untoiiched. 1 venture to 
submit that acceptance of this suggestion can only bring 
credit and strength to the Government. Resistance of 
popular will can only ])rodace discontent which, in the 
case of fear-stricken peasantry such as of Kaira, can only 
find an underground passage and thus demoralise them. 
The present movement is an attempt to get out of such 
a false position, humiliating alike for the Government 
and the people. And how do the Government propose 
to assert their position and so-called prestige? They 
have a Revenue Oode giving them nnlimited powers 
without a right of appeal to the ryots against the decisions 
of the Revenue Authorities. Exercises of these powers 
in a case like the one before us, in which the lyots are 
.fighting for a principle and the authorities focr ,pms%e 
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' would be a prostitution of justice, of a disavowal of all 
fair-play. These powers are ; 

(1) Eight of summary execution. 

(2) Eight of exacting a quarter of the assessment 
as punishment. 

(3) Right of confiscation of land, not merely 
rayatwaxi but even inami or sanadia, and the right 
of keeping a man under hajat. 

Those remedies may be applied singly or all together, 
and unbelievable though it may seem to the public, 
it may be mentioned that notices of the application 
of all these remedies but the last have been issued. 
Thus a man owning two hundred acres of land in 
perpetuity and valued at thousands of rupees, paying a- 
small assessment rate, may at the will of the authority 
lose the whole of it, because for the sake of principle he 
respectfully refuses voluntarily to pay the assessment 
himself and is prepared meekly but under strong protest 
to penalties that may be inflicted by law. Surely 
vindictive confiscation of property ought not to be the 
reward for orderly disobedience which, properly bandied, 
can only result in progress all round and in giving the 
Government a bold and a frank peasantry with a will of 
its own. 

I venture to invite the press and the public to assist 
these cultivators of Kaira who have dared to enter up a 
fight for what they consider is just and right. Let the 
public remember this also that unprecedentally severe 
plague has decimated the population of Kaira. People are 
Hving outside their homes in specially prepared thatched 
cottages at considerable expenses to themselves. In some 
villages mortality has been tremendous. Prices are ruling 
high on which, owing to the failure of crops, they can 
but take little advantage and have to sufier all the 
disadvantages thereof. It is not money they want so 
much as the voice of a strong, unanimoua and emphatic 
public opinion. 



keply to the commissioned 


Mr. Grandhi wrote from' Nadiad under date I5tli April, the 
lollowlng reply to the Commisaioner^s address to the cultivators to 
desist from tollowing Mr. Gandhi’s lead ia regard to the vow of 
passive resistance. The Commissioner’s exhortations to the agri- 
culturists amounted to a threat detailing the consequences of 
non-payment of revenues. Mr. Gandhi replied as follows : 

The publication of the summary of the Commissioner’s 
Gujarati address to the Kaira cultivators necessitates a 
reply in justice to the latter as also the workers. 

I have before me a verbatim report of the speech. 
It is more direct than the summary in the laying down 
of the Government policy. The Commissioner’s position 
is that the revenue authorities’ decision regarding sus- 
pension is final. They may and do receive and hear com- 
plaints from the ryots but the finality of their decision 
cannot be questioned. This is the crux of struggle. It 
is contended on behalf of the ryots that where there are, 
in matters of administrative orders, sharp dififerences of 
opinion between local officials and them, the points of 
differences are and onght to be referred to an impartial 
committee of inquiry. This, it is held, constitutes the 
strength of the British constitution. The Commissioner 
has on principle rejected this position and invited a crisis. 
And he has made such a fetish of it that he armed himself 
beforehand with a letter from Lord Willingdon to the 
effiect that even he should not interfere with the Commis- 
sioner’s decision- He brings in the war to defend his 
position and abjures the ryots and me to desist from onr 
eanse at this time of peril to the Empire. But 1 renlttm 
19 
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to suggest that the Commissioner’s attitude constitutes a 
peril far graver than the German peril, and I am serving 
the empire in trying to deliver it from this peril from 
within. There is no mistaking the fact that India is 
waking up from its long sleep. The ryots do not need 
to be literate to appreciate their rights and their duties. 
They have but to realise their invulnerable power and no 
Government, however strong, can stand against their will. 
The Kaira ryots are solving an imperial problem of the 
first magnitude in India. They will show that it is 
impossible to govern men without their consent. Once the 
Civil Service realises this position, it will supply to India 
truly civil servants who will be the bulwark of the 
people’s rights. To-day the Civil Service rule is a rule 
of fear. The Kaira lyot is fighting for the rule of 
love. It is the Commissioner who has produced the crisis. 
It was, as it is now, his duty to placate the people when 
he saw that they held a different view. The revenue of 
India will be no more in danger because a Comuoissioner 
yields to the popular demands and grants concessions 
than the administration of justice was in danger when 
Mrs. Maybrick was reprieved purely in obedience to the 
popular will, or the Empire was in danger because a 
comer of a mosque in Cawnpore was replaced in 
obedience to the same demand. Had I hesitated to advise 
the people to stand firm against the Commissioner’s 
refnsal to listen to their prayer instead of taking the open 
and healthy course it has taken, their discontent would 
have burrowed under and bred ill-will. That son is a 
true son of his father who rather than harbour ill-will 
against him, frankly but respectfully tells him all he feels 
and equ^y respectfully resists him if he cannol truth- 
fioHy obey his commatids. 1 appfy the same ^law to ^ 
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relations between the Grov’ernment and the people. There 
cannot be seasons when a man mast suspend his conscience. 
But just as a wise father will quickly agree with Uis 
son and not incur his ill-will, especially if the family 
was in danger from without, even so a wise Government 
will quickly agree with the ryots rather than incur 
their displeasure. War cannot be permitted to give 
a licence to the officials to exact obedience to their 
orders, even though the ryots may consider th^rn to be 
unreasonable and unjust. 

The Commissioner steels the hearts of the ryots for 
continuinar their course by telling them that for a revenue 
of four lakhs of rupees, he ,;will for ever condscate over a 
hundred and fifty thousand acres of land worth over three 
crores of rupees and tor ever declare the holders, their 
wives and children unworthy of holding any lands in 
Kaira. He considers the ryots to be misguided and 
contumacious in the same breath. These are solemn 
words ; 

“ Do not be under the impression that our Mamlatdars and our 
Talatls will realise the assessment by attaching and selling your 
movable property. We are not going to trouble ourselves so much. 
Our officers’ time is valuable. Only by your bringing in the monies 
shall the treasuries be filled. This is no threat. You take it from 
me that parents never threaten their children. They only advise. 
But It you do not pay the dues, your lands will be confiscated. 
Many people say that this will not happen. But I say it will. I have 
no need to take a vow. I shall prove that I mean what I say. I'he 
lands of those who do not pay will be confiscated. Those who are 
contumacious will get no lands in future. Government do not want 
their names on ffielr Records of Rights. Those who go out 
shall never be admitted again.” • 

I hold that it is the sacred duty of every loyal bitizeu 
to fight unto death against such a spirit of vlndictiven'ess 
«nd tyranny. 



THE MEANINa OF THE COVENANT 


Ou the 20th April, Mr. Gandhi in company of Mrs. Gandhi, 
Messrs. Manu Subedar, V. J. Patel and others visited three villag-ea,. 

Kasar, Ajarpura and Samarkha In Anand taluka. At Ajarpiira 
which was visited by the Mamlatdar of the taluka only two days 
back Mr. Gandhi delivered a long address. He said : 

First of all I want to talk to you a little about 
the Mamlatdar’s visit. The Mamlatdar told you that the 
covenant must be observed. But he misinterpreted the 
meaning of the covenant. He told you that your fore- 
fathers had entered into a covenant with the Government 
to pay a certain assessment for the lands in their posses- 
sion. Now let us see as to V7hat kind of covenant our 
forefathers had entered into. Our ancient law covenant is 
that we should give to our king one-fourth of the grains 
that grow in our fields. It meant that whenever our crops 
failed we had to pay nothing. The present Government 
have changed this law and forces up to pay in money. I 
do not know whether it has gained thereby. Perhaps 
they may have. But remember well that this is our 
ancient law and you have taken the vow in accordance 
with it. And again it is the Government law that if the 
crops are under four annas, the collection of revenue must 
be suspended till the next year. This year you sincerely 
believe that your crops are under four annas and there- 
fore your revenue must be suspended. The Government 
say that it is not your right but it is only a gprace that 
it suspends revenue till the next year. Bet me declare 
to you that it is no grace on the part of Government but 
it is your right. And if it is a grace, Goyernment cannot 
show it at its sweet will. 



REPLY TO KAIRA PRESS NOTE 


Mr. Gandhi sent the following reply to the press note issued 
hy the Bombay Government in the first week of May 1918 on the 
situation in the Kaira district. 

The Government press note on the Eaira. trouble is 
remarkable for the sins both of omission and commission. 
As to the paragraph devoted to Messrs. Parekh’s and 
Patel’s investigations, I wish only to say that at the 
interview with Hia Excellency the Governor, the 
Commissioner challenged the accuracy ot their statements. 
I immediately suggested the appointment ui a committee 
of inquiry. Surely it was the most proper thing that the 
Government could have done and the whole of the 
unseemly executions, the removal of the cultivators’ milch 
cattle and their ornaments, the conhscation orders, could 
have been avoided. Instead, as the press note says, they 
posted a Collector “ of long experience ”. What coidd ho 
do ? The best of officials have to move in a vicious circle. 
They have to carry out the traditions of a service which 
has made of prestige a fetish and which considers itself 
to bo almost infallible and rarely admits its mistakes. 

With reference to the investigation by Mr. Devdbar 
and his co-workers, the press note leaves on the reader 
the impression that the Commissioner had responded to 
their suggestions. At the interview at which I was 
present, he challenged the report they had submitted to him 
and said distinctly that whatever relief he granted would 
not be granted because of the report which he said in 
substance was not true so far as it contained any new 
things and was not new in so far as it contained a»y 
•trae statenaentiS. 
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I cannot weary the public with the tragedy in the* 
Matar taluka. In certain villages of the talukai which are* 
a£Pected by the irrigation canals, they have a double 
grievance : (l) the ordinary failure of crops by reason of 
the excessive rainfall, and (2) the total destruction of crops 
by reason of overflooding. In the second case they are 
entitled to full remission. So far a» I am aware in many 
cases it has not been granted. 

It is not correct to say that the Servants of India 
Society stopped investigation in the Thasra talukaj 
because there was no case for inquiry but because they 
deemed it unnecessary, so their report says, as I had 
decided to inquire into the crops of almost every village. 

The press note is less than fair in calling iny method 
of inquiry * utopian.’ Ido adhere to my contention that 
if the cultivators’ statements may be relied upon, my 
method cannot but yield absolutely reliable results. Who 
should know better than the cultivator himself the yield 
of his crops ? I refuse to beli«r ve that lakhs of men could 
conspire to tell an untruth when there was no great gala 
invio^ And suffering a certainty. It is impossible for 
thousands of men to learn by heart figures as to the yield 
— actual and probable — of over ten crops so that the total 
in each case would give less than a four-anua crop. I 
contend that my method contains automatic safeguards^ 
against deception. Moreover I had challeged the official 
alike of kharif and rabi crops. When I did so, 
^e rabi crops were still standing. I had therefore suggested 
i^at fhey could cut the rabi crops and test the yield and 
thus find the true annawaH, I had suggested this specially 
af Vadthal. My axgument was, that if the cultivators^ 
of such r«dd crop# was found to he eoarect awd 
the officials^ wrong, it was not Improper to infer 
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the cultivators’ valuations regarding the kharif cropa 
were also right. My o^er was not accepted. I may add 
that I had asked to be allowed to be present when tha 
Collector visited Vadthal which was taken as a test village. 
This request was also not acceded to. 

The note is misleadiog inasmuch as it states that in 
arriving at my annawari, I have not taken into account Che 
rabi crops or the cotton crops. I have taken these crops 
into account. I have simply questioned the logic of the 
official system. 'I’he reason is obvious. If out of a popu- 
lation of one thousand men, only two hundred men grew 
rabi crops, it would be highly unjust to the eight hundred 
men to force up their annaivar', if without the rabi crops 
their crops showed only four annas or under. 

GROSS INACCURACIES 

I am surprised at the gross inaccuracies in the para- 
graph devoted to the crops in Limbasi. In the first instance 
I was not present when the official inquiry was made, 
and in the second instance the wheat which is 
valued at Ks. 13,445 included wheat also from two 
neighbouring villages, so that out of the crops estimated 
at Ks. 13,445 three assessments had to be paid. And 
what are Us. 13,445 in a population of eighteen hundred 
men ? For the matter of that, I am prepared to admit 
that the Limbasi people had a rice crop which too gave 
them as many rupees. At the rate of forty rupees per 
head per year to feed a inau, the Limbasi people would 
require Us. 72,000 for their food alone. It may intereit 
the public to know that according to the official annawari^ 
the Limbasi wheat alone should have been Ks. 83,021. 
This figure has been supplied to me by the Colieotor* 
To demonstrate the recklessness with which the prsMS 
note has been prepared, I may add that if the Ltaihiel 
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people are to be believed, the whole of the wheat 
crop was oa the threshing floor. According to their 
statements, nearly one-third was foreign wheat. The 
Limbasi wheat therefore would be under Rs. 9,000. The 
ofdcial mmawari is ten annas. Now according to the 
actaal yield, the wheat annawari of Timbasi was 11 annas 
as against the ofdcial ten annas. Moreover a maimd of 
wheat per vigha is reiiuired as seed and the Limbasi 
cultivators had 3,000 (Rs. 3 per maund equals Rs. 9,000) 
maunds of wheat on 1,965 vlghe^y i.c., the wheat crop was 
a trifle over the seed. Lastly, whilst the crop was 
under harvest, I had offered to the Collector to go over to 
Limbasi myself and to have it weighed so that there 
might be no question of the accuracy or otherwise of the 
cultivators’ statements. But the Collector did not accept 
my offer. Therefore I hold that the cultivators’ figures 
must be accepted as true. 

ADVOCACY OF PASSIVE RESISTANCE 

Merely to show how hopelessly misleading the press 
4 iote is, I may state that the Gujarat Sabha did not pass a 
resolution advising passive resistance. Nor that it w*ould 
have shirked it but I felt myself that passive resistance 
ehould not be the subject of a resolution in a Sabha whose 
constitution was governed by the rule of majority and so 
fhe Gujarat Sabha’s resolution left it open to individual 
members to follow their own bent of mind. It is true that 
most of the active members of the Sabha are engaged 
in the Kaira trouble. 

I must repudiate totally the insinuation that I 
dissuaded payment by people who wished to pay. The 
.flgures given in the press note showing the collection in 
the different talukas, if they prove anything, prove that the 
hand of the law has bit them hard and that the fears of 
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the Ravanis acd the Talatis have proved too strong for 
them. When after conhscation and sales under execution 
the Government show a clean bill and no arrears, will they 
contend that there was no case for relief or inquiry ? 

I admit that the suspension is granted as a matter of 
.grace and not as a matter of right enforceable by law, but 
the concession is not based on caprice but is regulated 
by properly defined rules and the Government do not 
contend that if the crops had been under four annas they 
could have withheld suspension. The sole point through- 
out has been the difference as to anammrL If it is true 
that in granting concessions, the Government take into 
account also other circumstances, in the words of 
the press note, the general economic situation, suspension 
is doubly necessary this year because of the plague and 
high prices. The Collector told me definitely that he could 
not take this last into account. He could grant suspension 
only under the rules which had reference only to crops and 
nothing else. 

I think 1 have shown enough here to warrant a 
committee of inquiry and I submit that, as a matter of 
.principle, it would be worth while granting the inquiry 
even if one cultivator remains with an arrear against him, 
because there is nothing found to attach and the Govern- 
ment might be reluctant to sell his lands. The people 
have challenged the accuracy of Talatis’ figures ; in some 
eases there are Talatis themselves ready to come forward 
to show that they were asked to put up the annawaH 
found by them. But if the inquiry is now held to be 
■unnecessary, why do the Government not grant suspension 
especially when admittedly there is only a small number 
deft to collect from and more especially when, if suspensiQn 
ds granted, well-to-do cultivators are ready to pay. 
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It is evident now that Government have surreadered' 
the question of principle for which the Gommissioner 
has stood. 

viceroy’s cal,e for concord 

The Viceroy has appealed for the sinking of domestic 
differences. Is the appeal confined only to the ryots or 
may the officials also yield to the popular will when the 
popular demand is not immoral or unjust and thuS' 
produce contentment ? 

If distress means starvation, I admit that the Kaira 
people are not starving. But if sale of goods to pay' 
assessment or to buy grain tor food be au indication 
of distress there is enough of it in the district. 1 am 
prepared to show that hundreds have paid their assessment 
either by incurring debts or by' selling their trees,, 
cattle or other valuables. The most grievous omission 
in the press note, however, is that of the fact that 
collections are being made in a vindictive spirit. The 
cultivators are being taught a lesson for their contumacy 
so called. They are under threat to lose their lauds 
worth 3 crores of rupees for an assessment of 4 lakhs of 
rupees. In many cases a quarter of the assessment has 
been exacted as a penalty. Is there not in the above 
narrative room for a doubt that the officials may be 
in the wrong? 



END OF THE KLA.IRA STRUGGLE 


The following is she sranslatioa of a maaifeato issued' 
ia Gujarati to the people of Kaira by Messrs. M- K. Gandhi 
and Vallabhbhai J. Pasel : 

The strugg'le that the people of the district of Kaira 
entered apon oa the 22nd of March last, has come to 
an end. The people took the following vow on that day : 

Our village has had crops under four annas. We therefore 
requested the Government to postpone collection to the next year,, 
but they did not do so. We the undersigned therefore solemnly 
declare that we shall not pay the assessment for the year whether 
It be wholly or in part. We shall undergo all the sufferings that 
may result from such refraining. We shall also allow our lands to 
be confiscated should they do so. But we shall not by voluntary 
payment allow ourselves to be regarded as liars aad thus lose our 
self-reapeot. If the Government would graciously postpone tor all 
the remaining villages collection of the balance of the revenue we, 
who can afford it, would be prepared to pay up revenue whether It 
be in full or in part. The reason why the well-to-do amongst ua 
would not pay is that if they do, the needy ones would out of 
fright sell their chattels or incur debts and pay the revenues and 
thus suffer. We believe that it is the duty of the well-to-do to 
protect the needy against such a plight. 

The meaning of this vow is that the Government 
suspending collection of the revenue from the poor, the 
well-to-do should pay the assessiueut due by them. The 
Mamlatdar of Nadiad at Uttersauda, on the 3rd of June,, 
issued such orders whereupon the people of Uttersanda. 
who could afford were advised to pay up. Payments have 
already commenced there. 

On the foregoing order having been passed at' 
Utters anda, a letter was addressed to the Collector stating^ 
that if orders .like the one in Uttersanda were passed 
everywhere, the struggle would come to an end and it would 
be possible to inform His Excellency the Governor on tfew- 
10th inataat-r-^e day of the sitting of tfae 
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War Conference — that the domestic difference in Kaira 
was settled. The Collector has replied to the effect that 
the order like the one in Uttersanda is applicable to the 
whole district. Thus the peoples’ prayer has at last been 
granted. The Collector has also stated in reply to a 
query about Chothal orders that the orders will not be 
enforced against those who may voluntarily pay up. Our 
thanks are due to the Collector for this concession. 

AN END WITHOUT ORAOE 

We are obliged to say with sorrow that although the 
struggle has come to an end, it is an end without grace. 
It lacks dignity. The above orders have not been passed 
either with generosity or with the heart iu them. It very 
much looks as if the orders have been passed with the 
greatest reluctance. The Collector says : 

Orders were Issued to all Mamlatdars on the 25th April that 
no pressure should be put on those unable to pay. Their attention 
was again drawn to these orders in a proper circular issued by me 
on the 22nd of May and to ensure that proper effect was given to 
them. The Mamlatdars were advised to divide the defaulters in 
each village into two classes, those who could pay and those who 
were unable to pay on account of poverty. 

If this was so, why were these orders not published 
to the people? Had they known them on the 25th April 
what sufferings would they not have been saved from. 
The expenses that were unnecessarily incurred by the 
'Qcvemment in engaging the officials of the district in 
effecting executions would have been saved. Wherever the 
assessment was uncollected the people lived with their 
dives in their hands. They have lived away from their 
homes to avoid attachments. They have not had even 
^enough food. The women have suffered what they ought 
not to have. At times they have been obliged to put up 
with insults from insolent Oirele Inspectors and to 
helplessly watch their milch buffaloes taken away fVom 
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tliem. They have paid Chotliai fines and had they known 
the foregoing orders, they would have been saved all the 
miseries. The o^icials knew that this relief for the poor 
was the crux of the struggle. The Commissioner would 
not even lookj at this difficulty. Many letters were 
addressed to him but he remained unbending. He said : 

Individual relief cannot be granted, it is not the law.” 
Now the Collector says ; ‘‘The orders of April 25 so far as 
it related to putting pressure on those who were really 
unable to pay on account of poverty, were merely a re- 
statement of what are publicly knov^ n to be the standing 
orders of Government on that subject.” If this is really 
true, the people have suffered deliberately and through sheer 
obstinacy. At the time of going to Delhi, Mr. Gandhi 
wrote to the Commissioner requesting him to grant or to 
issue oi’ders to the above effect so that the good news 
could be given to His Excellency the Viceroy. The 
Commissioner gave no heed to the request. 

OFFICIAL’S OBSTINACY 

The officials have failed to be popular because of 
tlieh' obstinacy, because of their mistaken belief that they 
should never admit being in the wrong and because of 
their having made it a fetish that it should never be said 
of them that they had yielded to anj thing like popular 
agitation. It grieves us to offer this criticism. But we 
have permitted ourselves to do so as their friends. 

A TRIBUTE TO KAIRA PEOPLE 

But though the official attitude is thus unsatisfacry, 
our prayer has been granted and it is our duty to accept 
the concession with thankfulness. Now there is only 
8 per cent of the assessment remaining unpaid. It was a 
point of honour with us till now to refuse payment. 
Conditions having materially altered, it is a point of honour 
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for a Satyayrahi to pay up the assessment. Those who 
can afford should pay without causing the Government 
the slightest trouble and thus show that, when there is 
no conflict between the dictates of conscienee and those 
of man-made law they are able to compel anybody to 
obey the law of the land. A Satyayrahi sometimes appears 
momentarily to disobey laws and the constituted authority 
only to prove in the end his regard for both. 

In making a list of those who are unable to pay, we 
should apply a test so rigid that no one can challenge our 
finding. Those whose incapacity for payment is at all in 
doubt should consider it their duty to pay. The final 
decision as to the incapacity for payment will rest with 
the authorities, but we believe that the judgment of the 
people will have its full weight. 

HONOUR OF A Satyayrahi 

By their courage the people of Kaira have drawn the 
attention of the whole of India. During the last six 
months they have had full taste of the fruits of observing 
truth, fearlessnes, unity, determination and self-sacrifice. 
We hope that they will still further cultivate these great 
qualities, will move forward in the path of progress and 
shed lustre on the name of the Motherland, It is our 
firm belief that the people of Kaira have truly served 
their own cause as well as the cause of Swaraj and 
the Empire. 

May God bless you ! 



THE LAST PHASE 


The Satyagy'aha campaign in Kaira was thus practically over- 
Several meetings were held, some to greet the SatyagraJiis released 
from jail, some to celebrate the victory of the campaign and several 
more to do honour to Mr. Gandhi for his wise and courageous lead. 
At the meeting of the 27th July at Nadiad, Mr. Gandhi thus 
welcomed those who were released from the jail : 

We stand on the threshold of a twilight — whether 
morning or evening twilight we know not. One is followed 
by the night, the other heralds the dawn. If we want to 
see the dawning day after the twilight and not the 
mournful night, it behoves every one of us who are Home 
Rulers to realise the truth at this juncture, to stand for it 
against any odds and to preach and practise it at any cost 
unflinchingly. Only will the correct practice of truth 
entitle them to the name of Home Rulers. 

The meeting in Nadiad was called for the special purpose of 
doing honour to Mr. Gandhi. On receiving the address, Mr. Gandhi 
spoke to this effect: 

I am grateful to you for the address of honour you 
have given me. But a servant of the people cannot accept 
honours. He is supposed to have consecrated his all to 
the people and I could but consecrate all that you have 
given me to you. One who has made service ” his 
religion, cannot lust for honour ; the moment he does so, 
he is lost. I have seen that some are inspired by the lust 
of help while some by the lust of fame. The lust of help 
is sordid enough, but that of fame is even more so. The 
misdeeds of the latter leads a man into one more 
wicked than those into which the former does, I therefore 
beseech you that if you want really to do me honour, do 
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not please give me a shower bath of addresses and hononrSc 
The best way to honour me is to do my behest and to 
carry my principles into practice. And what, forsooth, 
have I done in this campaign ? If anything, I can only 
claim the cleverness that is necessary for a commander in 
picking out men for his campaign- I was clever enough in 
doing that, but there too I should not have achieved 
anything if you had not acquitted yourselves well. The 
choice of my lieutenant, I may here add, was particularly 
happy. I will say that without the help of Mr. V. J. Patel, 
we could not have won the campaign. He had a splendid 
practice, he had his municipal work to do, but he 
renounced it all and threw himself in the campaign. But- 
before I close, I must give my tribute of praise to those 
who deserve it more than all the rest and whose names 
will probably never adoin your honours list. First and 
foremost I place the sweeper in the Ananthashram, who 
has rendered me a service which is sei’vice in the highest 
sense of the term and for which I can never express 
adequate gratefulness. Next come the children of the 
Ashram who have ungriidgingly without any sense of reward 
served me, looked after me at all hours of the day and the 
night and thus rendered a service of which vakils and 
barristers are incapable. 
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EARLIER INDIAN SPEECHES 


THE DUTIES OF BRITISH CITIZENSHIP 


The following statement made by Mr. Gandhi at the time of 
the troubles in the Transvaal explains his attitude towards law and 
legislators, and enunciates the duties of true British citizenship. 
It is as true of conditions in India as in South Africa and may 
appropriately be prefixed to his Indian speeches. 

I consider myself a lover of the British Empire, a 
oitizea (though voteless) of the Transvaal, prepared to 
take my full share in promoting the general well-being 
of the country. And I claim it to be perfectly honourable 
and consistent with the above profession to advise my 
countrymen not to submit to the Asiatic Act as being 
derogatory to their manhood and offensive to their 
religion. And I claim, too, that the method of passive 
resistance adopted to combat the mischief is the clearest 
and safest because, if the cause is not true, it is the 
resisters, and they alone, who suffer. I am perfectly 
aware of the danger to good government in a country 
inhabited by many races unequally developed when an 
honest citizen advises resistance to a law of the land. 
But I refuse to believe in the infallibility of legislators. 
I do believe that they are not always guided by 
generous or even just sentiments in their dealings with 
unrepresented classes. I venture to say that if passive 
resistance is generally accepted, it will once and for 
ever avoid the contingency of a terrible death-struggle 
and bloodshed in the event (not impossible) of the 
natives being exasperated by a stupid mistake of 
our legislators. 
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It has been said that those who do not like the law 
may leave the country. This is all very well spoken 
from a cushioned chair, but it is neither possible nor 
becoming for men to leave their homes because they do 
not subscribe to certain laws enacted against them. The 
XJitlanders of the Boer regime complained of harsh 
laws 5 they too were told that it they did not like 
them, they could retire from the country. Are Indians, 
who are fighting for their self-respect, to slink away 
from the country for fear of sufiering imprisonment or 
worse ? If I could help it, nothing would remove 
Indians from the country save brute force. It is no part 
of a citizen’s duty to pay blind obedience to the laws 
imposed on him. And if my countrymen believe in God 
and the existence of the soul, then, while they may 
admit that their bodies belong to the State to be imprisoned 
and deported, their minds, their wills, and their souls must 
ever remain free like the birds of the air and are beyond 
the reach of the swiftest arrow. 



ON ANARCHIC A.L CRIMES 


The following is the summary ot an address delivered at the 
'Students’ Hall, College Square, Calcutta, in March 1915 with the 
Hon. Mr. Lyon in the chair. The speech created a profound 
"Impreasion at the time and is therefore of importance though it is 
here given only In an abbreviated form. 

Though it was the command of his Guru, the late 
Mr. Gokhale, that Mr. Gandhi during his stay here 
should keep his ears open but his mouth shut, he could 
not resist the temptation of addressing the meeting. It 
was the opinion of the speaker as well as his departed 
Guru that politics should not be a sealed book to the 
student community ; for he saw no reason why students 
should not study and take part in politics. He went the 
length of saying that politics should not be divorced 
from religion. They would agree with him as well as 
their teachers, professors and the worthy Chairman that 
literary education is of no value it it is not able to build 
up a sound character. Could it be said that the students 
or the public men in this country are entirely fearless ? 
This question engaged the speaker's serious attention 
although he was in exile. He understood what political 
dacoity or political assassination was. He had given the 
subject his most careful attention and he came to 
the conclusion that some of the students of his country 
l^ere fired no doubt with zeal in their minds and with 
k>ve for their Motherland, but they did not know how 
they should love her best. He believed that some 
of them resorted to nefarious means, because they 
-did not work in the fear of God but in the fear ^ 
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man. He was there to tell them that if he was for 
sedition, be must speak out sedition and think loudly 
and take the consequence. If he did so, it would clear 
the atmosphere of any taint of hypocrisy. If the 
students who are the hopes of India, nay, perhaps of the 
Hmpire, did not work in the fear of God, but in the fear 
of man, in the fear of the authorities — the Government — 
whether it is represented by the British or an indigenous 
body, the results would prove disastrous to the cormtry. 
They should always keep their minds open, regardless 
of what the consequence would be ; youths who have 
resorted to dacoities and assassinations, were misguided 
youths with whom they should have absolutely no 
connection. They should consider those persons as 
enemies to themselves and to their country. But he 
did not for a moment suggest that they should hate those 
people. The speaker was not a believer in Government, 
he would not have any Government. He believes that 
Government is the best that governs the least. But 
whatever his personal views were, he must say that 
misguided zeal that resorts to dacoities and assassinatiens 
cannot be productive of any good. These dacoities and 
assassinations are absolutely a foreign growth in India. 
They cannot take root here and cannot be a permanent 
institution here. History proves that assassinations have 
done no good. The religion of this country — the Hindu 
religion — ^is abstention from himsa, that is taking animal life. 
Tliat is, he believes, the guiding principle of all religions* 
The Hindu religion says that even the evil-doer should 
not be hated. It says that nobody has any right to kill 
even the evil-doer. These assassinations are a Western 
institution and the speaker warned his hearers against 
these Western methods and Western evils. What have- 
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they done in the Western world? If the youths imitated 
them and believed that they eould do the slightest good to 
India, they were totally mistaken. He would not discuss 
what Government was best for India, whether the British 
Government or the Government that existed before, 
though he believed that there was a great deal of 
room for improvement in the British Government. 
But he would advise his young friends to be fearless, 
sincere and be guided by the principle [of religion. If 
they had a programme for the countiy, let them place it 
openly before the public. The speaker concluded the 
address with an appeal to the young men present to be 
religious and be guided by a spirit of religion and morality. 
If they were prepared to die, the speaker was prepared to 
die with them. He would be ready to accept their guidance. 
But if they wanted to terrorise the country, he should rise 
■against them. 



L-OYALTY TO THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


At the annual gathering* of the Madras Law ]>inner in April 
1*915, Mr. M. K, Gandhi was specially invited to propose the toast 
of the British Empire. The Hon'ble Mr- Corbet, the Advocate- 
General, Introduced the guest- Mr- Gandhi said : 

During my three mouths’ tour ia India as also in 
South Africa, I have been so often questioned how I, a 
determined opponent of modem civilization and an 
avowed patriot, could reconcile myself to loyalty of the 
British Empire of which India was such a large part 5. 
how it was possible for me to find it consistent that 
India and England could work together for mutual 

benefit. It gives me the greatest pleasure this evening 

at this great and important gathering to re-declare my 
loyalty to this British Empire and my loyalty is based 
upon very selfish grounds. As a passive rosister, I dis- 
covered that a passive resister has to make good hia 
claim to passive resistance no matter under what eircura- 
stances he finds himself, and I discovered that the 
British Empire had certain ideals with which I have 
fallen in love and one of those ideals is, that every subject 
of the British Empire has the freest scope possible 

for his energies and honour and whatever he thinks ia 

due to his conscience. I think that this ia true of the 
British Empire as it is not true of any other Govemment- 
I feel, as you here perhaps know, that I am 
BO lover of any Government, and I have more than once said 
that Government Is best which governs least. And I have 
found that it is possible for me to be governed least under 
the British Empire. Hence my loyalty to the British 
Empire- (Loud 



ADVICE TO STUDENTS 


Mr. Gandhi delivered tha followingf apeach, at the Y. M. C. A., 
in. reply to the Madras Students’ address oa April 27^ 1915, the 

Hon. Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Saatri presiding : 

Mr. Chairman and Dear Friends, — Madras has well- 
nig'h exhausted the English vocabulary in using adjectives- 
of virtue with reference to my wife and myself and, if I 
may be called upon to give an opinion as to where I have 
been smothered with kindness, love and attention, I would 
have to say : it is Madras. (Applause.) But as I have- 
said so often, I believed it of Madras. So it is no wonder 
to me that you are lavishing all these kindnesses with 
unparalleled generosity, and now the worthy president 
of the Servants of India Society — under which society 
I am going through a period of probation — has, if I may 
say so, capped it all. Am I worthy of these things ? My 
answer from the innermost recesses of my heart is ax^ 
emphatic “ No But I have come to India to become 
worthy of every adjective that you may use, and all my life 
will certainly be dedicated to prove worthy of them ir 
I am to be a worthy servant. 

And so it is that you have sung that beautiful 
national song, on hearing which all of us sprang to our 
feet. The poet has lavished all the adjectives that h« 
possibly could to describe Mother India. He describes 
Mothet India al3 sweet smiling, sweet-speaking, fragraxst^ 
all-powerful, all good, truthful, land flowing with rmUc 
and honey, land having ripe fields, fruits and graiiai^ 
and inhabited by a race of men of whom we ham oaiy? 
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a picture in the great Grolden Age. He pictures to us a 
land which shall embrace in its possession the whole of 
the world, the whole of humanity by the might or 
right not of physical power but of soul-power. Can we 
sing that hymn ? I ask myself, can 1, by any right, 
spring to my feet when I listen to that song.” The 
poet no doubt gave us a picture for our realisation, the 
words of which simply remain prophetic, and it is for 
you, the hope of India, to realise every word that the poet 
has said in describing this Motherland of ours. To-day 
I feel that these adjectives are 'very largely misplaced in 
his description of the Motherland, and it is for you and for 
me to ^make good the claim that the poet has advanced 
on behalf of his Motherland. 

THE REAT. EDUCATION 

You, the students of Madras as well as the students 
all over India — are you receiving an education which 
will make you worthy to realise that ideal and which 
inll draw the best out of you, or is it an education which 
has become a factory for making Government employees 
or clerks in commercial offices ? Is the goal of the educa- 
tion that you are receiving that of mere employment 
whether in the Government departments or other 
departments ? If that be the goal of your education, if 
that is the goal that you have set before yourselves, I 
feel and I fear that the vision which the poet pictured for 
himself is far from being realised. As you have heard 
me say perhaps, or as you have read, I am aud I have 
been a determined opponent of modern civilisation. I 
want you to turn your eyes to-day upon what is going on 
iu Hturope and if you have come to the conclusion that 
i^urope is to-day groantng under the heels of the modern 
esvilizatioj!, then yon and your elders will have to think 
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uwice before you can emulate that civilisation in our Mother- 
land. But I have been told ; “ How can we help it, seeing 
that our rulers bring that culture to our Motherland.” 
Do not make any mistake about it at all. I do not for 
one moment believe that it is for any rulers to bring 
that culture to you unless you are prepared to accept 
it, and if it be that the rulers bring that culture before 
us, I think that we have forces within ourselves to enable 
us to reject that culture without having to reject the 
rulers themselves. (A^jylame). I have said on many a 
platform that the British race is with us. I decline to 
.go into the reasons why that race is with us, but I do 
believe that it is possible for India if she would but 
live up to the traditions of the sages of whom you have 
heard from our worthy President, to transmit a message 
through this great race, a message not of physical 
might but a message of love. And then, it will be your 
privilege to conquer the conquerors not by shedding blood 
but by sheer force of spiritual predominance. When 1 
consider what is goiag on to-day in India, 1 think it is 
necessary for us to say what our opinion is in connection 
with the political assassinations and political dacoities. 
I feel that these are purely a foreign importation which 
cannot take root in this land. But you the student world 
liave to beware, lest mentally or morally you give one 
thought of approval to this kind of terrorism. 1, as a 
passive resister, will give you another thing very substan- 
tial for it. Terrorise yourself ; search within ; by all 
means resist tyranny wherever you find it ; by all means 
resist encroachment upon your liberty, but not by 
shedding the blood of the tyrant. That is not what is 
'taught by our religion. Our religion is based upon ahimsa^ 
which in its active form is nothing but Love, love not only 
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to your neighbours, not only to your friends but love even 
to those who may be your enemies. 

One word more in connection wirh the same thing. 

I think that if we were to practise truth, to practise aJiimsa^ 
we must immediately see that we also practise fearlessness. 
If our rulers are doing what in our opinion is wrong, and if 
we feel it our duty to let them hear our advice even though 
it may be considered sedition, I urge you to speak sedition 
— but at your peril, you must be prepared to suffer the 
consequences. And when you are ready to suffer the 
consequences and not hit below the belt, then I think you' 
will have made good your right to have your advice heard 
even by the Government, 

RIGHTS AKD DUTIES 

I ally myself with the British Government, because 
1 believe that it is possible for me to claim equal partner- 
ship with every subject of the British Empire. I 
to-day claim that equal partnership. I do not belong to 
a subject race. I do not call myself a member of a 
subject race. But there is this thing ; it is not for the 
British Governors to give you 5 it is for you to take 
the thing. 1 want and £ cau take the thing. That I 
want only by discharging my obligations. Max Muller 
has told us — we need not go to Max Muller to interpret 
our own religion — but he says, our religion con- 

sists of four letters D-u-t-y” and not in the five 
letters “ B-i-g-h-t And if you believe that all that we* 
want can go from better discharge of our duty, then think 
always of your duty and fighting along those lines ; you 
will have no fear of any mao, you will fear only God. 
Tkat* ia the message that my master — if I may say so, your 
master too — litr# Gakhale has given to us. ^ VfhMH Is that 
messago theaa ? It is in^the ooastitutiott ol tfto Barvants ofr 
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India Society and that is the mesaag© by which I wish to 
be guided in my life. The message is to spiritualise the 
political life and the political institutions of the country. 
We must immediately set about realising its practice. The 
students cannot be away from politics. Politics is as 
essential to them as religion. Politics cannot be divorced 
from religion. My views may not be acceptable to you> 
I know. All the same, I can only give you what is stirring 
me to my very depths. On the authority of my experiences 
in South Africa, I claim that your countrymen who had not 
that modern culture, but who had that strength of the Hishis 
of old, who have inherited the tapaschanja performed by 
the Rishis, without having known a single word of English 
literature and without knowing anything whatsoever ot the 
present modern culture, they are able to rise to their full 
height. And what has been possible for the uneducated 
and illiterate countrymen of ours in South Africa is ten 
times possible for you and for me to-day in this sacred land' 
of ours. May that be your privilege and may that 
be my privilege ! {Applause.) 



THE REWARD OF PUBDIO LIFE 


In reply to the citizens’ address at Bangalore presented in May 
1915, Mr. Gandhi made the rollowing speech : 

I did not want to be dragged in the carriage. There 
is a meaning in that. Let us not spoil our public men by 
dragging them. Let them work silently. We should not 
encourage the thought that one has to work, because one 
will be honoured similarly. Let public men feel that they 
will be stoned, they will be neglected and let them still 
love the country 5 for service is its own reward. A charge 
has been brought against us that we as a nation are too 
demonstrative and lack business-like methods. We plead 
.guilty to the charge. Are we to copy modern activities or 
are we to copy the ancient civilisation which has survived 
so many shocks ? You and I have to act on the political 
platform from a spiritual side and if this is done, we should 
^hen conquer the conquerors. The day will dawn then, 
when we can consider an Englishman as a fellow-citizen. 
{Cheers.) That day will shortly come; but it may be 
di^Scult to conceive when. 1 have had signal opportunities 
^)£ M^BOciating myself with Englishmen of character, 
devotion, nobility and influence. I can assure you that the 
present wave of activity is passing away and a new civiliza- 
tion is coming shortly which will be a nobler one. India 
is a great dependency and Mysore is a great Native State. 
Xt must be possible for you to transmit this message to 
British Governors and to British statesmen ; the message is : 

Establish a JRam Ba/ya in Mysore and have as your 
minister a Vasishta who will command obedience.’^ 
JProlOf$ffed .cheers.) Then my fellow-countrymen, you can 
^dictate terms to the conqueror. {Prolonged cheers.) 



HINDU UNIVERSITY SPEECH 


The following is tbe full test of the speech delivered on.' 
February 4th, 1916, on the occasion of the opening of the 
^enares Hindu University. The speech was edited by Mr. Gandhi. 

In editing the speech,” he wrote, ‘‘I have merely removed some 
or the verbiage which in cold print would make the speech 
bad reading”: 

Eriends, I wish to tender my humble apology for the 
long delay that took place before I am able to reach this- 
place. And you will readily accept the apology when I 
tell you that I am not responsible for the delay nor is 
any human agency responsible for it. {Laughter.') The 
fact is that I am like an animal on show and my 
keepers in their over- kindness always manage to neglect 
a necessary chapter in this life and that is pure accident. . 
In this case, they did not provide for the series of 
accidents that happened to us — to me, keepers, and my 
carriers. Hence this delay. 

Friends, under the influence of the matchless 
eloquence of the lady (Mrs. Besant) who has just 
sat down, pray, do not believe that our University has 
become a finished product and that all the young men 
who are to come to the University that has yet to 
rise and come into existence, have also come and 
returned from it finished citizens of a great empire. 
Do not go away with any such impression and if you 
the student world to which my remarks are supposed 
to be addressed this evening, consider for one moment 
that the spiritual life for which this country is noted 
and for which this country has no rival, can be transmitted' 
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through the Hp, pray, believe me you are wrong. 
You will never be able merely through the lip to give 
the message that India, 1 hope, will one day deliver 
to the world. I myself have been ‘‘ fed up ” with 
speeches and lectures. I accept the lectures that have 
been delivered here during the last two days from this 
category, because they were necessary. But 1 do venture 
to suggest to you that we have now reached almost 
the end of our resources in speech -making, and it is 
not enough that our ears are feasted, that our eyes are 
feasted, but it is necessary that our hearts have got to 
be touched and that our hands and feet have got 
to be moved. We have been told during the last two 
days how necessary it is, if we are to retain our 
hold upon the simplicity of Indian character that 
our liands and feet should move in unison with 
our hearts. But this is only by w’ay of preface. 
1 wanted to say it is a matter of deep humiliation 
and shame for us that I am compelled this evening under 
the shadow of this great college, in this sacred city, to 
address my countrymen in a language that is foreign to 
me. I know that if I was appointed an examiner to 
examine all those who have been attending during these 
two days this series of lectures, most of those who might 
be examined upon these lectures would fail, A nd why V 
Because they have not been touched. I was present at 
the sessions of the great Congress in the month of 
December. There was a much vaster audienee, and will 
yon believe me when I tell you that the only speeches 
lihat touched that huge audienee in Bombay were the 
-Speeches that were delivered in Hindustani ? In Bombay, 
Ktuiid yen, not In Benares where everybody speaks Hindi. 
®nt between tibe varmteulars of the Bombay l^ideney 
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•on the one and Hindi on the other, no such great 
dividing line exists as there does between English and 
the sister languages of India ; and the Congress audience 
was better able to follow the speakers in Hindi. 1 
am hoping that this University will see to it that the 
youths who come to it will receive their instruction 
through the medium of their vernaculars. Our language 
is the reflection of ourselves, and if you tell me that 
our languages are too poor to express the best thought, 
then I say that the sooner we are wiped out of existence 
the better for us. Is there a man who dreams that 
English can ever become the national language of 
India ? (Cries of Never.”) Why this handicap on the 
nation? Just consider for one moment what an unecj^ual 
race our lads have to run with every English lad. I had 
the privilege of a close conversation with some Poona 
professors. They assured me that every Indian youth, 
because he reached his knowledge through the English 
language, lost at least six precious years of life. Multiply 
that by the number of students turned out by our schools 
and colleges and find out for yourselves how many 
thousand years have been lost to the nation. The charge 
against ns is, that we have no initiative. How can we 
have any if we are to devote the precious years of our 
life to the mastery of a foreign tongue ? We fail in 
this attempt also. Was it possible for any speaker 
yesterday and to-day to impress his audience as was 
possible for Mr* Higginbotham ? It was not the fault of 
the previous speakers that they could not engage the 
audience. They had more than substance enough for us 
in their addresses. But their addresses could not go 
home to us. 1 have heard it said that after all it is 
English-educated India which is leading and which is 
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man who allows himself to think audibly, and if you 
think that I seem to transgress the limits that courtesy 
imposes upon me, pardon me for the liberty I may 
be taking. I visited the Viswaaath temple last evening 
and as I was walking through those lanes, these were the 
thoughts that rouched me. If a stranger dropped from 
above on to this great temple and he had to consider 
what we as Hindus were, would he not be justified in 
condemning us V Is not this great temple a reflection of 
our own cbaracier ? I speak feelingly as a Hindu. Is it 
right that the lanes of our sacred temple should be aa 
dirty as they are? The houses round about are built any- 
how. The lanes are tortuous and narrow. If even our 
temples are not models of roominess and cleanliness, what 
can our sel f-go vemraeut be ? Shall our temples be abodes 
of holiness, cleanliness and peace as soon as the English 
have retired from India, either of their own pleasure or 
by compulsion, bag and baggage ? 

I entirely agree with the President of the Congress 
that before we think of self-government, we shall have to 
do the necessary plodding. In every city there are two 
divisions, the cantonment and the city proper. The city 
mostly is a stinking den. But we are a people unused 
to city life. But if we want city life, we cannot reproduce 
the easy going hamlet life. It is not comforting 
to think that people walk about the streets of Indian 
Bombay under the perpetual fear of dwellers in the 
storeyed buildings spitting upon them. I do a great deal 
of Kailway travelliog, I observe the difficulty of third 
class passengers. But the Kailway Administration 
is by no means to blame for all their hard lot. 
We do not know the elementary laws of cleanliness. 
We spit anywhere on the carriage floor, irrespeotive 
21 
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of the thought that it is often uaedl as sleeping 
space. We do not trouble ourselves as to how we 
use it; the result is indescribable filth in the com- 
partment. The so-called better class passengers over- 
awe their less fortunate brethren. Among them I 
have seen the student world also. Sometimes they 
behave no better. They can speak Knglish and they have 
worn Norfolk jackets and therefore claim the right to 
force their way in and command seating accommodation. 
I have turned the searchlight all over and as you have 
given me the privilege of speaking to you, I am laying my 
heart bare. Surely we must set these thingvS right in our 
progress towards self-government. I now introduce you 
to another scene. His Highness the Maharajah who 
presided yesterday over our deliberations, spoke about the 
poverty of India. Other speakers laid great stress upon it. 
But what did we witness in the great pandal in which the 
foundation ceremony was performed by the Viceroy. 

Certainly a most gorgeous show, an exhibition of 

jewellery which made a splendid feast for the eyes of the 
greatest jeweller who chose to come from Paris. I 
compare with the richly bedecked noblemen the millions of 
the poor* And T feel like saying to these noblemen ; 

There is no salvation for India unless you strip 
yourselves of this jewellery and hold it in trust for 
your countrymen in India.” {Mear^ Umr ffud ap/dame,.) 
I am sure it is not the desire of the King- Emperor 
or Lord Hardinge that in order to show the 

truest loyalty to our King-Emperor, it is necessary 
for us to ransack our jewelleiy-boxes and to appear 
bedecked firom top to toe. I would undertake at 
the peril of my life to bring to you a message firom 
jpng Geo]ni;e blaisell that be expects nothing of the kind. 
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Sir, whenever I bear of a great palace rising in any great 
city of India, be it in British India or be it in India which 
is ruled by our great chiefs, I become jealous at once and 
I say : Oh, it is the money that has come from the 
agriculturists,” Over 75 per cent, of the population are 
agriculturists and Mr. Sigginbothain told us last nigsit in 
his own felicitous language that they are the men who 
grow two blades of grass in the place of one. But there 
cannot be much spirit ot self-government about us if we 
take away or allow others to take away from them almost 
the whole of the results of their labour. Our salvation can 
only come through the farmer. Neither the lawyers, nor 
the doctors, nor the rich landlords are going to secure it. 

Now, last but not the least, it is ray bounden duty 
to refer to what agitated our minds during these two or 
three days. All of us have had many anxious moments 
while the Viceroy was going through the streets of 
Benares. There were detectives stationed in many places. 
We were horrified. We asked ourselves : " Why this 
distrust ? Is it not better that even Lord Hardinge should 
die than live a living death ? But a representative of a 
mighty Sovereign may not. He might find it necessary 
even to live a living death. But why was it necessary to 
impose these detectives on us We may foam, we may 
fret, we may resent but let us not forget that India of 
to-day in her impatience has produced an army of 
anarchists. I myself am an anarchist, but of another type. 
But there is a class of anarchists amongst us, and if T was 
able to reach this class, I would say to them that their 
anarchism has no room in India if India is to conquer the 
conqueror. It is a sign of fear. If we trust and fear God, 
we shall have to fear no one, not Maharajahs, not Viceroys, 
not the detectives, not even King George. I honodr the 
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anarchist for his love of the country. I honour him for- 
his bravery in being v^illiog to die for his country j but 
I ask him : Is killing honourable ? Is the dagger of an 
assassin a fit precursor of an honourable death ? I deny it. 
Thera is no warrant for such methods in any scriptures 
If I found it necessary for the salvation of India that the 
Bnglish should retire, that they should be driven out, 
I would not hesitate to declare that they would have to go, 
and I hope I would be prepared to die in defence of that 
belief. That would, in my opinion, be an honourable 
death. The bomb- thrower creates secret plots, is afraid to 
come out into the open, and when caught pays the penalty 
of misdirected zeal. I have been told : “ Had we not 
done this, had some people not thrown bombs, we 
should never have gained what we have got with 
reference to the partition movement.” (Mrs. Besant: 
Please stop it). This was what I said in Bengal when 
Mr. Lyon presided at the meeting. I think what I am 
saying is necessary. If I am told to stop I shall obey. 
(Turning to the Chamnan) 1 await your orders. If you 
consider that by my speaking as I am, I am not serving 
the country and the empire, I shall certainly stop. 
(Oriee of ‘‘ Go on.”) (The Chahynan : Please explain 
your object.) I am explaining my object. I am 

simply (mother intenycpHon), My friends, please 
do not resent this intemiption. If Mrs. Besant this 
evening suggests that I should stop, she does so because 
she loves India so well, and she considers that I am 
erring in thinking audibly before you young men. But 
even so, I simply say this that I want to purge India of 
the atmosphere of suspicion on either side ; if we are to 
reach our goal, we should have an empire w]hich is to be 
based upon aQU|i;^i loxe and mutud trust. Is it not better 
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that we talk ander the shadow of this college than, that we 
should be talking irresponsibly in our homes? I consider 
that it is much better that we talk these things openly. I 
have done so with excellent results before now. I know 
that there is nothing that the students are not discussing. 
There is nothing that the students do not know. 1 am 
therefore turning tha searchlight towards ourselves. I hold 
the name of my country so dear to me that I exchange 
these thoughts with you and submit to you that there is no 
reason for anarchism in India. Let us frankly and openly 
say whatever we want to say to our rulers and face tlie 
consequences if what we have to say does not please 
them. But let us not abuse. I was talking the other 
day to a member of the much-abused Civil Service, I have 
not very much in common with the members of that 
Service, bat 1 could not help admiring the manner in 
which he was speaking to me. He said : ** Mr. Grandhi, 
do you for one moment suppose that all we, Civil Servants, 
are a bad lot, that we want to oppress the people whom we 
have come to goyern ? ’* “ No,” I said. “ Then, if you get 

an opportunity put in a word for the much-abused Civil 
Service ? ” And I am here to pat in that word. Yes ; 
many members of the Indian Civil Service are most 
decidedly overbearing ; they are tyrannical, at times 
thoughtless. Many other adjectives may be used. I grant 
all these things and I grant also that after having lived in 
India for a certain number of years, some of them become 
somewhat degraded. But what does that signify ? They 
were gentlemen before they came here, and if they have 
lost some of the moral fibre, it is s refiection upon our- 
selves* (CHes of “No”.) Just think out for yourselves, 
if a man who was good yesterday has become bad after 
having come in contact with me, is he responuble that be 
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hag deteriorated or am I ? The atmosphere of sycophancy 
and falsity that surrounds them on their coming to India 
demoralises them as it would many of us. It is well to 
take the blame sometimes. If we are to receive self- 
government, we shall have to take it. We shall never be 
granted self-government. Look at the history of the 
British Empire and the British nation ; freedom-loving as 
it is, it will not be a party to give freedom to a people who 
will not take it themselves. Learn your lesson if you wish 
to from the Boer War. Those who were enemies of that 
empire only a few years ago have now become friends. 


[At this point there was an interruption and there was 
a movement on the platform to leave \ the speech therefore 
ended here abruptly.] 



THE AWAKENING OF INDIA 


In reply to the welcome address presented by the Citisens^ 
Association, Karachi, on February 29, 1916, Mr. Gandhi spoke 
in Hindi to the following effect : 

I have been travelling in various parts of India, 
and in the course of my travels I have been struck 
with the fact that throughout India the hearts of 
the people are in a special degree drawn towarda 
me. All brothers of Hindustan without distinction of creed 
or caste have been showing this attachment. But t feel 
convinced that this remarkable attachment to me is meant 
not for me but as a fitting tribute of admiration to all those 
noble brothers and sisters of ours in South Africa, who 
underwent such immense trouble and sacrifices including 
incarceration in jails for the service of the Motherland. It 
is undoubtedly this consideration which leads you to be so 
very kind to me. It was they who won the struggle and 
it was by reason of their unflinching determination to do 
or die ” that so much was achieved. Hence I take it that 
whatever tribute is paid to me, is in reality and in truth 
paid to them. 

In the course of my tour in India, I have been 
particularly struck with one thing and that is the awakening 
of the Indian people. A new hope has filled the hearts 
of the people, hope that something is going to happen 
which will raise the Motlierland to a higher status. 
But side by side with this spirit of hope I also had 
amongst my countrymen, awe not only of the Grovernment 
but also of heads of castes and the priestly class. As 
a result oi this we are afraid to speak out what is in 
us. So long as this spirit remains, there will be, and 
there can be, no true progress. You know that at the- 
last session of the Congress a resolution was passed 
about self-government. For the afctwment of that ideal 
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you and I, all of us, must work and persevtssi' J. In pur- 
suance of that resolution, the Committees oi the Congress 
And the Hoslem League will soon meet together and 
they will decide what they think proper. But tlie 
attainment of self-government depends not on their 
saying or doing anything but upon what you and I do. 
Here in Karachi commerce is predominant and there 
are many big merchants. To them I wish to address 
a few words. It is a misapprehension to think that 
there is no scope in commerce for serving the Mother- 
country. If they are inspired by the spirit 
truth, merchants can be immensely useiul to the 
country. The [salvation of our country, .'euiernber, is 
not in the hands of others but of ourselves, and more in 
the hands of merchants in some respects than the 
educated people 5 for I strongly feel that so long as 
there is no swadeshisin there can be no self-government 
(hear^ hear)^ and for the spread of Indian 

merchants are in a position to do a very great <ieal. The 
stoadeshi wave passed through the country at one time. 
But I understand that the movement had collapsed largely 
because Indian merchants had palmed on foreign goods as 
swadeshi articles. By Indian merchants being honest and 
straightforward in their business, they could achieve a 
great deal for the regeneration and uplift of the country. 
Hence merchants should faithfully observe what Hindus 
call dhanm and Muhammadans call hnan in their business 
transactions. Then shall India be uplifted. In South 
Africa, our merchants rendered valuable help in the 
6truggle> and yet because some of them weakened, the 
struggle was prolonged somewhat. 2t is the duty of the 
edues^ elassM to mix freely with Indian merchants and 
itke poor elassea; , Then will our journey to the common 
^nd chesphed gaaLh^lfss irksome. {Fh>limged 



THE GURUKULA 


The following is the text of Mr. Gandhi's speech at the 
anniversary of the Guruknla, as written out by himself : 

I propose to reproduce only as much of it as in my 
opinion is worth placing on record with additions where 
they may be found necessary. The speech, it may be 
observed, was delivered in Hindi. After thanking 
Mahatmaji Munshi Ram for his great kindness to my boys 
to whom he gave shelter on two occasions and acted as 
father to them and after stating that the time for action had 
arrived rather than for speeches, 1 proceeded : I owe 
a debt of gratitude to the Arya Samaj. I have often 
derived inspiration from its activity. I have noticed 
among the members of the Samaj much self-sacrifice. 
During my travels in India, I came across many Arya 
Samajists who were doing excellent work for the country. 
I am therefore gratefnl to Mahatmaji, that I am enabled to 
be in your midst. At the same time it is but fair to state 
l»at I am frankly a Sanatanist. For me Hinduism is all- 
sufiicing. Every variety of belief finds protection under its 
ample fold. And though the Arya Samajists and the Sikhs 
•and the Brahmo Samajists may choose to be classed difter- 
ently from the Hindus, I have no doubt that at no distant 
future they will be all merged in Hinduism and find in it 
their fulness. Hinduism, like every other human institution, 
has its drawbacks and its defects. Here is ample scope for 
any worker to strive for reform, but there is little cause for 
succession. 

SPIRIT OF PEAEIiESSNESS 

Throughout my travels 1 have been asked about the 
immediate need for India. And perhaps 1 would not do 
better than repeat this afternoon the answer I have given 
•elsewhere. In general terms a proper religious spirit is the 
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greatest and most immediate need. But I know that this is 
too general an answer to satisfy anybody. And it is an. 
answer true for all time. What therefore I desire 
to say is, that owing to the religious spirit being 
dormant in us, we arc* living in a state of perpetual fear. 
We fear the temporal as well us the spiritual authority. 
We dare not speak out our minds hefon* our priests and 
our PamlUa, We stand in awe of the temporal power. I 
am sure that in so doing we, do a disservice to them and 
U3. Neither the spiritual teachers nor our political gover- 
nors could possibly desire that we shouhl hide the truth 
from them. Lord Willingdou, speaking to a Bombay 
audience, has been saying recently that he had observed 
that we hesitated to say No ” when we really meant it 
and advised his audience to cultis'ate a fearless spirit. Of 
course, fearlessness sljould never mean want of due respect 
otf regard for the feelings of others. In my humble opinion 
fearlessness is the first thing indispensable before we could 
achieve anything permauent and real. I'hls quality is 
Uiiattalnable witiiout religious consclonsness. Let us fear 
God and we shall cease to fear man. If we grasp the fact 
that there is a divinity witliiu us which witnesses every- 
thing we think or do and which protects us and guides us 
along the true path, it is clear that we shall cease to have 
any other fear on the face of the earth save the fear of 
God, Loyalty to the Goveniov of governors supersedes, 
all other loyalty and gives an intelligent basis to the latter. 

MEANING OF SWADESHI 

And when we have sufficiently cultivated this spirit 
of featleahaesa^, we shall s^ that there is no salvation for 
us without km sisadssA»V (he $wade$hi which can be 
coirwl«a% afl# SipaSwhi for me has a deeper 

it 'la our religiotis^ 
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political and economic life. It is not therefore merely 
confined to wearing on occasions a swadeshl cloth. That 
we have to do for all time, not out of a spirit of 
jealousy or revenge but because it is a duty we owe to 
our dear country. We commit a breach of the stvaideshi 
spirit certainly if we wear foreign-made cloth, but we do 
so also if we adopt the foreign cut. Surely the style 
of our dress has some correspondence with our environ- 
ment. In elegance and tastefulness it is immeasurably 
superior to the trousers and the jacket. An Indian 
wearing a shirt 'flowing over his pyjamas with a waist-coat 
on it without a necktie and its flaps hanging loose 
behind is not a very graceful spectacle. Swctdeshi 
in religion teaches one to measure the glorious past 
and re-enact it in the present generation. The pande- 
monium that is going on in Klurope shows that modern 
civilization represents forces of evil and darkness, w’hereas 
the ancient, f.e., Indian civilization, represents in its 
essence the divine force. Modern civilization is chiefly 
materialistic as ours is chiefly spiritual. Modern 
civilization occupies itself in the investigation of 
the laws of matter and employs the human ingenuity 
in inventing or discovering means of production and 
weapons of destruction ; ours is chiefly occupied in explor- 
ing spiritual laws. Oar Shastras lay down unequivocally* 
that a proper observance of truth, chastity, scrupulous 
regard for all life, abstention from coveting others’ posses- 
sions and refusal to hoard anything bnt what is necessary 
for our daily wants is indispensable for a right life*; that 
without it a knowledge of the divine element is an 
impossibility. Our civilization tells us with daring certainty 
that a proper and perfect cultivation of the quality of ahimsa 
which, in its active form means purest love and piQr, 
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brings the whole world to our feet. The author of this 
discovery gives a wealth of illustration which carries 
conviction with it. 

THE DOCTRINE OF AHIMSA 
Examine its result in the political life. There is no 
•gift so valued by our Sfutstras as the gift ot’ life. Consider 
what our relations would be with our rulers if we gave 
absolute security of life to them. If they could but feel 
that, no matter what we might feel about their acts, we 
would bold their bodies as sacred as our own, there 
would immediately spring up an atmosphere of mutual 
trust, and there would be such frankness on either side 
as to pave the way for an honourable and just solution 
of many problems that worry us to-day. It should be 
remembered that in practising ahimsa^ there need not be 
any reciprocation though, as a matter of fact, in its final 
■stages it commands reciprocation. Many of us believe, 
and I am one of them, that through onr civilization we 
have a message to deliver to the world. I tender my 
loyalty to the British Government quite selfishly. I 
would like to use the British race for transmitting this 
mighty message of ahima to the whole world. But 
that can only be done when we have conquered our 
so-called conquerors, and you, my Ary a Samaj friends, are 
perhaps specially elected for this mission* You claim 
to examine our scriptures critically. You take nothing 
for granted and you claim not to fear to reduce your 
belief to practice. I do not think that there is any room 
for trifling with or limiting the doctrine of ahimsd^ 
You dare then to reduce it to practice regardless of 
immediate consequences which would certainly test the 
strength of your convictions. You would not only 
•have produced seltatioil for India, but you would 
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have rendered the noblest service that a man can 
render to iiumanity — a service moreover which you 
would rightly assert, the great S^rami was born for. 
This Swadeshi is to be considered as a very active force 
to be ceaselessly employed with an ever-increasing 
vigilance, seai'ching self-examination. It is not meant 
for the lazy, but it is essentially meant for them who 
would gladly lay down their lives for the sake of truth. 
It is possible to dilate upon several other phases of 
sivadeshi^ but I think T have said enough to enable you 
to understand what I mean. I onlj hope that you who 
represent a school of reformers in India, will not reject 
what I have said without a thorough examination. And 
if my word has commended itself to you, your past 
record entitles me to expect you to enforce in your own 
lives the things of eternity about which I have ventured 
to speak to you this afternoon and cover the whole 
of India with your activity. 

WORK OF THE ARYA SAMA,T 
In concluding my report of the above speech, I 
would like to state what I did not in speaking to that 
great audience and it is this. I have now twice visited 
the Gurukula. In spite of some vital differences with 
my brethren of the Arya Samaj, I have a sneaking 
regard for them, and it, and perhaps the best result of 
the activity of the Arya Samaj is to be seen in the 
establishment and the conduct of the Gurukula. Though 
it depends for its vitality entirely upon the inspiriiig 
presence of Mahatmaji Hunshiram, it is truly a national 
and self-governing and self-governed institution. It is 
totally independent of Government aid or patronage. 
Its war chest is filled not out of monies received from the 
privileged few, but from the poor many who make it a. 
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point of honor from year to year to make a pilgrimage 
•to Kangri and willingly give their mite for maintaining 
this National College. Here at every anniversary a 
huge crowd gathers and the manner in which it is 
'handled, housed and fed evinces no mean power ot‘ 
organisation. But the most wonderful thing about it all is 
that the crowd consisting of about ten thousand men, 
women and children, is managed without the assistance 
of a single policeman and without any fuss or sembalance 
of force, the only force that subsists between the crowd 
and the managers of the institution is that of love and 
mutual esteem. Fourteen years are nothing in the life of 
a big institution like this. What the collegtates who 
have been just turned out during the last two or three 
years will be able to show, remains to be seen. The 
public will not and cannot ju^ge men or institutions 
except through the results that they show. It makes no 
allowance for failures. It is a most exacting judge. The 
'final appeal of the Gurukula, as of all popular institutions, 
must be to this judge. Great responsibility therefore 
rests upon the shoulders of the students who have 
been discharged from, the College and who have entered 
upon the thorny path of life. Let them beware. Mean- 
while those who are well-wishers of this great experi- 
ment, may derive satisfaction from the fact that wo have 
it as an indisputable rule of life that as the tree is, so will 
the fruit be. The tree looks lovely enough. He who 
waters it is a noble soul. Why worry about what 
the fruit is likely to be ? 

INDUSTEIAD TRAINING 

AS a lover of the Gurakula, I may be permitted 
offer one or tsrb suggestloas to the Committee and the 
{karents. Gwselkiila boys need a thorough industrial 
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training if they are to become self-reliant and self- 
supporting. It seems to me that in our country in which 
85 per cent, of the population is agricultural and perhaps 
10 per cent, occupied in supplying the wants of the 
peasantry, it must be part of the training of every youth 
that he has a fair practical knowledge of agriculture and 
hand-weaving. He. will lose nothing if he knows a proper 
use of tools, can saw a piece of board straight and build 
a wall that will not come down through a faulty handling 
of the plumber’s line. A boy who is thus equipped , 
will never feel helpless in battling with the world 
and never be in want of employment. A knowledge of 
the laws of hygiene and sanitation, as well as the art 
of rearing children, should also form a necessary part of 
the Gurukula lads. The sanitary arrangements at the 
fair left much to be desired. The plague of flies told 
its own tale. These irrepressible sanitary inspectors 
incessantly warned us that in point of sanitation all was 
not well with us. They plainly suggested that the 
remains of our food and excreta need to be properly 
buried. It seemed to me to be such a pity that a golden 
opportunity was being missed of giving to the annual visitors 
practical lessons on sanitation. But the work must 
begin with the boys. Thus the management would 
have at the annual gathering three hundred practical 
sanitary teachers. Last but not least, let the parents 
and the committee not spoil their lads by making them 
ape European dress or modern laxuries. These will 
hinder them in their after life and are antagonistic to 
Bramacharya. They have enough to fight against 
in the evil inclinations common to us all. Let us 
not make their fight more difficult by adding 
to their temptations. 



SWADESHI 


Tho iollovving is aa address delivered before the Missionary 
Conference, Madras, on the 14th February lfil6 : 

It was not without great ditEdence that I undertook- 
to speak to you at all. And I was hard, put to it in the 
selection of my subject. I have chosen a very delicate 
aad difSeult subject. It is delicate because of the peculiar 
views I hold upon Sioricleshi^ and it is difficult because I 
have not that conamand of language which is necessary 
for giving adeq^uate expression to my thoughts. I know 
that I may rely upon your indulgence for the many short- 
comings you will no doubt find in my address, the more so 
when I tell you that there is nothing in what I am about 
to say that I am not either already practising or am not 
preparing to practise to the best of my ability. It encourages 
me to observe that last month yOu devoted a week to prayer 
in the place of an address. I have earnestly prayed that? 
what I am about to say may bear fruit, and I know that 
you will bless my word with a similar prayer. 

After much thinking I have arrived at a definition of- 
Swadeshi that, perhaps, best illustrates my meaning. 
Swadeshi Is that spirit in us which restricts us to the use 
and service of our Immediate surroundings to the exclusion 
of tixe more remote. Thus, as for religion, in order to 
satisfy the requirements of the definition, I must restrict 
myself to my ancestral religion. That is the use of my 
immediate religious sarrounding. If I find it defective, I 
ahouM serve it by purging it of its defects. In the domain 
of polities I should make use of the indigenous institutions 
and serve them by euring them of their proved In 
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t!iat of economics I shouW i;se onlv things that are 
prot-iiicedl by my immediate aeigliboura and serve those 
indr.5tries by making them e^-cient and complete where 
they might be found wanting. It. is suggested that such 
it reduced to practice, will lead to the raillen- 
nium, because we do not expect ouite to reach it within oar 
times, so may we not abaudna S ni^^eshr even though it 
may not be fully attained for generations to come. 

Let us hriefly examine the three branches of 
jS' r i r'es/e/ as sketched above, Hinduism has become 
a conservative religion aa b therefore, a mighty force 
because of the Sa'f'Jdc-^hi spirit underlying it. It is 

the most Tolerant because It is non-proselytising, and 
it is as capable of expansion to-day as it has been 
found to be in the past. It has snceeeded not in 
driving out, as I think it has been erroneously held, 

bv.t in absorbing Buddhism. By reason <d the Sfntdeshi 
spirit, a Hindu refuses to change his religion, not 
necessarily because he. considers it to be the best, 
but because he knows that lie can complement it 
by introducing reforms. And w’hat I have said about 
Hinduism is, I suppose, true of the other great faiths of 
th.e world, only it is held that it is specially so in the 
ease of Hinduism. But here comes the point I am 
labouring to reach. If there is any substance in what 
I have said, will not the great missionary bodies of 
India, to whom she owes a deep debt of gratitude for 
what they have done and are doing, do still better and 
serve the spirit of Christianity better by dropping the 
goal of proselytising while continuing their philanthropic 
work *? I hope you will not consider this to be an 

impertinence on my part. I make the suggestion in all 

sincerity and with due htiraility. Moreover I have some 
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claim upon your attention. 1 have endeavoured to study 
the Bible. I consider it as part of my scriptures. The 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount competes almost on 
equal terms with the Bhagavad Gita for the domination 
of my heart. I yield to no Christian in the strength of 
devotion with which I sing ‘‘ Lead kindly light ” and 
^several other inspired hymns i>f a similar nature. I 
have come under the infliienee of noted Christian mis- 
sionaries belonging to different denominations. And I 
enjoy to this day the privilege of friendship with some 
of them. You will perhaps, t;herefore, allow that I have 
offered the above suggestion not as a biased Hindu, but 
as a humble and impartial student of religion with great 
leanings towards Christianity. May it not be that “ Go 
ye unto all the world ” message has been somewhat 
narrowly interpreted and the spirit of it missed ? It will 
not be denied, I speak from experience, that many of the 
conversions are only so-called. In some cases the appeal 
has gone not to the heart hut to the stomach. And in 
©very case a converaion leaves a sore behind it which, 
I venture to think, is avoidable. Quoting again from 
experience, a new birth, a cbange of heart, is perfectly 
possible in every one of the great faiths. I know I am 
now treading upon thin ice. But I do not apologise in 
closing this part of my subject for saying that the 
frightful outrage that is just going on in Europe, perhaps 
shows that the message of Jesus of Nazareth, the Son 
of Peace, had been little understood in Europe, and that 
light upon it may have to be thrown from the Bast. 

I have sought your help in religious matters which 
it is yours to give in a special sense. But I make bold 
to seek it ev^ in political matters. I do not believe 
that religion has nothing to do with polities. The latter 
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divorced from religion is like a corpse only fit tv> be 
buried* As a matter of fact, in your o^n silent manner, 
you influence politics not a little. And I feel tiiat, it the 
attempt to separate politics from religion had not been 
made as it is even now made, they would not have 
degenerated as they often appear to have done. No 
one considers that the political life of the country is in 
a happy state. Following out the S^rt^deski spirit, 
I observe the indigenous institutions and the village 
ipayieliayaifi hold me. fndia Is really a republican 
country, and it is because it is that, that it has survived 
every shock hitherto delivered. Princes and poten- 
tates, whether they were radian born or foreigners, 
have hardly touched the vast masses e:^cept for collect- 
ing revenue. The latter in their turn seem to have 
rendered unto Caesar what was Caesar’s and for the rest 
have done much as they have liked. The vast organisa- 
tion of caste answered not only the religious waats of the 
community but it answered to its political needs* The 
villagers managed their internal affairs through the caste 
system, and through it they dealt with any oppression 
from the ruling power or powers. It is not possible to 
denj*' of a nation that was capable of producing from the 
caste system its wonderful power of organisation. One 
had but to attend the great Kumbha Mela at Hardwar 
last year to know how skilful that organisation must 
have been which, without any seeming effort, was able 
effectively to eater for more than a million pilgrims. 
Yet it is the fashion to say that we lack organising ability. 
This is true, I fear, to a certain extent, of those who have 
been nurtured in the new traditions. We have laboured 
under a terrible handicap owing to an almost fatal 
departure from the Swadeshi spirit. We, the educated 
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classes, have received our education through a foreign* 
tongue. We have therefore not reacted upon the masses. 
We want to represent the masses, but we fail. They 
recognise us not much more than they recognise the- 
English officers. Their hearts are an open book to neither. 
Their aspirations are not ours. Hence there is a break. 
And you witness not in reality failure to organise but want 
of correspondence between the representatives and the 
represented. If during the last fifty years we had been 
educated through the vernaculars, our elders and our 
servants and our neighbours would have partaken of our 
knowledge ? the discoveries of a Bose or a Ray would have 
been household treasures as are the Ramayan and the 
Mahabbarat. As it is, so far as the masses are concerned,, 
those great discoveries might as well have been made by 
foreigners. Had instruction in all the branches of learning 
been given through the vernaculars, I make bold to say 
that they would have been enriched wonderfully. The 
question of village sanitation, etc., would have been solved 
long ago. The village panchaijats would be now a living 
farce in a special way, and India would almost be enjoying 
self-government suited to its requirements, and would have 
been spared the humiliating spectacle of organised 
assassination on its sacred soil. It is not too late to mend. 
And you can help if you will, as no other body or 
bodies can. 

And now for the last division of Swadeshi, Much of 
the deep poverty of the masses is due to the ruinous 
departure from Swadeshi in the economic and industrial 
life. If not an article of commerce had been brought from 
outside India, she would be to-day a land flowing with 
milk and honey. But that was not to be. We were 
greedy and so was England. The connection between 
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England and India was based clearly upon an error. But 
sbe does not remain in India in error. It is ber declared 
policy that India is to be held in truat for her people. If 
this be true, Lancashire must stand aside. And if the 
Swadeshi doctrine is a sound doctrine, Lancashire can 
stand aside without hurt, though it may sustain a shock tor 
the time being, i think ot Swadeshi n;»t as a boycott 
movement undertaken by way of revenge. I conceive it as 
a religious principle to be followed by all. I am no 
economist, but I have read some treatises which show that 
England could easily become a self-sustained country, 
growing all the produce she needs. This may be an utterly 
ridiculous proposition, and perhaps the best proof that it 
cannot be true, is that England is one of the largest 
importers in the world. But India cannot live for Lanca- 
shire or any other country before she is able to live for 
herself. And she can live for herself only if she produces 
and is helped to produce everything for her req^uirements 
within her own borders. She need not be, she ought not to 
be, drawn into the vortex of mad and ruinous competition 
which breeds fratricide, jealousy and many other evils. 
But who is to stop her great millionairies from entering 
into the world competition ? Certainly not legislation. 
Force of public opinion, proper education, however, can 
do a great dpal in the desired direction. The hand-loom 
industry is in a dying condition. I took special care 
during my wanderings last year to see as ms-ny weavers as 
possible, and my heart ached to find how they bad lost, 
how families had retired from this once flourishing and 
honourable occupation. If we follow the iyivad^hi 
doctrine, it would be your duty and mine to find out neigh- 
bours who can supply our wants and to teach them to 
oupply them where they do not know how to proceed^ 
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aBSuming that there are neighbours who are in want of 
healthy oceupatiou. Then every village of India will 
almost be a self-suppporting and self-contained unit, 
exchanging only such necessary commodities with other 
Tillages where they are not locally producible. This- 
may all sound nonsensical. Well, India is a country 

of nonsense. It is nonsensical to parch one^s throat 
with thirst when a kindly Mahomedan is ready to offer 
pure water to diink. And yet thousands of Hindu 

would rather die of thirst than drink water from a 
Mahomedan household. These nonsensical men can 
also, once they are convinced that their religion demands 
that they should wear garments manufactured in India 
only and eat food only grown in India, decline to wear 
any other clothing or eat any other food. Lord Curzou 
set the fashion for tea-drinking. And that pernicious 

drug now bids fair to overwhelm the nation. It has 

dready undermined the digestive apparatus of hundreds 
of thousands of men and women and constitutes an 
additional tax upon their slender purses. Lord Hardingo 
can set the fashion for Swadeshi^ and almost the whole 
of India forswear foreign goods. There is a verse in 
the Bhagavad Gita which, hreely rendered, means 
masses follow the classes. It is easy to undo the evil 
the thinking portion of the community were to take 
the Stmdeshi vow, even though it may for a time 
cause considerable inconvenience. 1 hate legislative 
ieterference in any department of life. At best it is 
the lesser evil. But I would tolerate, welcome, indeed, 
I^Cad for a stiff protective duty upon foreign goods. 
ISTatal, a British colony, protected its sugar by taxing 
the sugar that came from another British colony, 
JIauritiiis. England has sinned against India by forcing 
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free trade upon her. It may have been food for her, 
but it has been poison for thxs country. 

It has often been that fndia cannot adopt 

Swadeshi in the economic life at any rate. Those whc 
advance tliis objection do not h ok upon Swadeshi as a 
rule of life. With them it is a mere patriotic effort not 
to be made if it involved any self-denial. Swadeshiy as 
defined bere, is a religious discipline to be undergone in 
utter disregard of the. physical discomfort it may cause 
to individuals. Under its spell the deprivation of a pin 
or a needle, because these are not manufactured in India, 
need cause no terror. A S ’'adeshist will learn to do 
without hundreds of things which to-day he considers 
necessary. Moreover, those who dismiss Stcadeshl from 
their minds by arguing the impossible, forget that 
Swadeshi, after all, is a goal to be reached by steady 
effort. And we would be making for the goal even if we 
confined Swadeshi to a given set of articles allowing 
ourselves as a temporary measure to use such things as 
might not be procurable in the country. 

There now remains for me to consider one more- 
objection that has been raised against Swadeshi. The 
objectors consider it to be a moat selfish doctrine without 
any warrant in the civilized code of morality. With them 
to practise Swadeshi is to revert to barbarism. I cannot 
enter into a derailed analysis of the proposition. But I 
would urge that Siradeshi is the only doctrine consistent 
with the law of humility and love. It is arrogance to 
think of launching out to serve the whole of India when 
I am hardly able to serve even my own family. It were 
better to eone<*ntrat« my effort upon the family and: 
consider that through them I was serving the whole nation 
and, if you will, the whole of humanity. This is humility 
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and it is love. The motive will determine the quality of 
the act. I may serve my family regardless of the suffer- 
ings I may cause to others. As, for instancOj I may accept 
an employment which enables me to extort money from 
people, I enrich myself thereby and then satisfy many 
unlawful demands of the family. Here I am neither 
serving the family nor the State. Or I may recognise 
that G-od has given me hands and feet only to work 
with for my sustenance and for that of those who may 
be dependent upon me. I would then at once simplify 
my life and that of those whom I can directly reach. In 
this instance I would have served the family without 
causing injury to anyone else. Supposing that every 
one followed this mode of life, we should have at once 
an ideal state. All will not reach that state at the 
same time. But those of us who, realising its truth, 
enforce it in practice, will clearly anticipate and accelerate 
the coming of that happy day. Under this plan of life, 
in seeming to serve India to the exclusion of every other 
country, I do not harm any other country. My patriotism 
is both exclusive and inclusive. It is exiclusive in the 
sense that in all humility I confine my attention to the land 
of my birth, bat it is inculsive in the sense that my service 
is not of a competitive or antagonistic nature. Sic utere 
tuo tU alienum non la is not merely a legal maxim, but it is 
a grand doctrine of life. It is the key to a proper practice 
of Ahimsa or love. It is for you, the custodians of a great 
faith, to set the fashion and show by your preaching, 
sanctified by practice, that patriotism based on hatred 
** killeth” and that patriotism based on love giveth life 
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The following letter from the pen of Mr. Gandhi appeared 
In the Modern Rex-ieu' for October, 1916: 

There seems to be no historical warrant for the 
“belief that an exaggerated practice of Ahimsa synchronised 
with our becoming bereft of manly virtues. During the 
past 1,500 years we have, as a nation, given ample 
proof of physical courage, but we have been torn by 
internal dissensions and have been dominated by love 
of self instead of love of country. We have, that is to 
say, been swayed by the spirit of irreligion rather than 
of religion. 

I do not know how far the charge of unmanliness 
can be made good against the Jains. I hold no brief 
for them. By birth I am a Vaishnavite and was taught 
Ahimm in my childhood. I have derived much religious 
benefit from Jain religious works as I have from 
scriptures of the other great faiths of the world. I owe 
much to the living company of the deceased philosopher, 
Rajachand Kavi who was a Jain by birth. Thus 
though my views on Ahhnsa are a result of my study of 
most of the faiths of the world, they are now no longer 
dependent upon the authority of these works. They are 
a part of ray life, and if I suddenly discovered that the 
religious books read by me bore a different interpreta- 
tion from the one I had learnt to give them, I should 
still hold to the view of Ahiifiisa as I am about to set 
forth here. 

Our seem to teach that a man who really 

practises Ahimsa in its fulness has the world at his 
'feet ; he so affects bis surroundings that even the snakes 
:and other ivenomous reptiles do him no harm. This 
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is said to have been the experience of St, Franeis- 
of Assisi. 

In its negative form, it means not injuring any 
living being whether by body or mind. It may not, 
therefore, hurt the person of any wrong- doer or bear 
any ill-will to him and so cause him mental suffering. 
This statement does not cover suffering caused to 
the wrong-doer by natural acts of mine which do 
not proceed from ill-will. It, therefore, does not prevent 
me from withdrawing from his presence a child whom 
he, we shall imagine, is about to strike. Indeed, the 
proper practice of Ahimsa requires me to withdraw the- 
in tended victim from the wrong-doer, if am in any way 
whatsoever the guardian of such a child. It was therefore 
most proper for the passive resisters of South Africa to 
have resisted the evil that the Union Government sought 
to do to them. They bore no ill-will to it. They showed 
this by helping the Government whenever it needed their 
help. Their resistance consisted of disobedience of the 
orders of the Government even to the extent of suffering 
death at their hands.’^ Ahiinsa requires deliberate self- 
suffering, not a deliberate injuring of the supposed 
wrong-doer. 

In its positive forna, Ahimm means the largest love,, 
the greatest charity. If I am a follower of Ahimsa, I 
must love my enemy, 1 must apply the same rules to 
• the wrong-doer who is ray enemy or a stranger tome 
as I would to my wrong-doing father or son. This active 
Ahimsa, necessarily includes truth and fearlessness. As> 
mail cannot deceive the loved one, he does not fear or 
brighten him or her. Gift of life is the greatest of all 
! gifts ; a roan, who gives it in reality, disarms all 
. hostility. Be has paved the way for an honourable- 
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understandiiig. And none who is himself subject 
to fear can bestow that gitt. He must therefore be 
himself fearless. A man cannot then practise AkiniSd 
and be a coward at the same time. The practice of 
Ahimsa calls forth the greatest courage. It is the most 
soldierly of a soldier s virtues. General Gordon has 
been represented in a famous statue as bearing only a 
stick. This takes us far on the road to Ahintsa. But 
a soldier who needs the protection of even a stick, is to 
that extent so much the less a soldier. He is the true 
soldier who knows how to die and stand his ground in 
the midst of a hail of bullets. Such a one was Ambarisha, 
who stood his ground without lifting a finger though 
Dorvasa did his worst. The Moors who were being 
pounded by* the French gunners and who rushed 
to the guns’ mouths with Allah ’* on their lips, showed 
much the same type of courage. Only theirs w'as the 
courage of desperation. Ambarisha’s was due to love. 
Yet the Moorish valour, readiness to die, conquered the 
gunners. They frantically waved their hats, ceased 
firing, and greeted their erstwhile enemies as comrades. 
And so the South African passive resisters in their 
thousands were ready to die rather than sell their 
honour for a little personal ease. This was AJiimsa in 
its active form. It never barters away honour. A 
helpless girl in the bands of a follower of Ahinisa finds 
better and surer protection than in the hands of one who- 
is prepared to defend her only to the point to which his 
weapons would carry him. The tyrant, in the first 
instance, will have to walk to his victim over the dead 
body of her defender ; in the second he has but to 
overpower the defender ; for it is assumed that the canon 
of propriety in the second instance will be satisfied 
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when the defender has fought to the extent of his 
physical valour. In the first instance, as the defender 
has matched his very soul against the mere body of the 
tyrant, the odds are that the soul in the latter will be 
awakened and the girl would stand an infinitely greater 
chance of her honour being protected than in any other 
conceivable circumstance, barring of course that of her 
own personal courage. 

If we are unmanly to-day, we are so, not because we 
do not know how to strike but because we fear to die. 
He is no follower of Mahavira, the apostle of Jainism, 
or of Buddha or of the Vedas who, being afraid to die, 
takes flight before any danger, real or imaginary, all the 
while wishing that somebody else would remove the 
danger by destroying the person causing it. He is no 
follower of Alihnsa who does not care a straw if he kills 
a man by inches by deceiving him in trade, or who 
would protect by force of arms a few cows and make 
away with the butcher or who, in order to do a supposed 
good to his country, does not mind killing off a few 
officials. All these are actuated by hatred, cowardice 
and fear. Here the love of the cow or the country is a 
vague thing intended to satisfy one’s vanity or soothe 
a stinging conscience. 

Ahimsa^ truly understood, is in my humble opinion a 
panacea for all evils mundane and extra-mundane. We 
can never overdo it. Just at present we are not doing 
it at all. Ahimsa does not displace the practice of other 
virtues, but renders their practice imperatively necessary 
before it can be practised even in its rudiments. 
Mahavira and Buddha were soldiers, and so was Tolstoy. 
‘Only they saw deeper and truer into their profession 
and found the secret of a trae, happy, honourable and 
godly life. Bet us be joint sharers with these teachers, 
«and this land of ours will once more be the abode 
-of erode. 
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The following- is a lecture delivered by Mr. Gandhi at a meeting 
of the Muir Central Colleg-e Economic Society, held at Allahabad, 
on Friday, 22nd December 1916 ; 

Does eeouomic progress clash with real progress ? 
Bj economic progress. I take it, we mean material 
advancement without limit, and by real progress we 
mean moral progress which again is the same thing 
as progress of the permanent element in us. The 
subject may therefore be stated thus : Does not moral 
progress increase in the same proportion as material 
pi’ogress ? I know that this is a wider proposition 
than the one before us. But I venture to think that we 
always mean the large one even when we lay down the 
smaller. For we know enough ot science to realize 
that there is no such thing as perfect rest or repose in 
this visible universe of ours. If therefore material 

progress does not clash with moral progress, it must 
necessarily advance the latter. Nor can we be satisfied 
with the clumsy way in which sometimes those who 
cannot defend the large proposition put their case. They 
seem to be obsessed with the concrete case of thirty 
millions of India, stated by the late Sir William Wilson 
Hunter to be living on one meal a day. They say that, 
before we can think or talk of their moral welfare, 
we must satisfy their daily wants. With these they say, 
material progress spells moral progress. And then is 
taken a sudden jump ; what is true of thirty millions 
is true of the universe. They forget that hard 
cases make bad law. 1 need hardly say to you how 
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ludicrously absurd this deduction would be. No one 
has ever suggested that grinding pauperism can 
lead to anything else than moral degradation. Every 
human being has a right to live and therefore to find 
the wherewithal to feed himself and where necessary to 
clothe and house himself. But for this very simple 
performance we need no assistance from economists or 
their laws. 

‘ Take no thought for the morrow ’ is an injunction 
which finds an echo in almost all the religious scriptures 
of the world. In well ordered society the securing of 
one’s livelihood should be and is found to be the easiest 
thing in the world. Indeed, the test of orderliness in a 
countiy is not the number of millionaires it owns, but 
the absence of starvation among its masses. The only 
statement that has to be eramined is, whether it can be 
laid down as a law of universal application that material 
advancement means moral progress. 

Now lot us take a few illustrations. Rome suffered 
a moral fall when it attained high material aifluence. 
So did Egypt and so perhaps most countries of which 
we have any historical record. 'I'he descendants and 
kinsmen of the royal and divine Krishna too fell when 
they, were rolling in riches. We do not deny to the 
Rockefellers and the Carn$sgies possession of an ordinary 
measure of morality but we gladly judge them indul- 
gently. I mean that we do not even expect them to 
satisfy the highest standard of morality. With them 
material gain has not necessarily meant moral gain. In 
South Africa, where I had the privilege of associating 
with thousands of our countrymen on most intimate 
terms, I observed almost invariably that the greater 
the poBsessiou of riehes, the ‘ greater was their moral 
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tnrpitnde. Our rich men, to say the least, did not 
advance the moral struggle of passive resistance as 
did the poor. The rich men^s sense of self respect 
was not so much injured as that of the poorest. If 
T were not afraid of treading on dangerous ground, I 
would even come nearer home and show how that 
possession of riches has been a hindrance to real growth. 
I venture to think that the scriptures of the world are 
far safer and sounder treatises on laws of economics 
than many of the modern text-books. The question we 
are asking ourselves this evening is not a new one. It 
was addressed of Jesus two thousand years ago. St. 
Mark has vividly described the scene. Jesus is in his 
solemn mood. He is earnest. He talks of eternity. He 
knows the world about him. He is himself the greatest 
economist of his time. He succeeded in economising time 
and space — he transcended them. It is to him at his best 
that one comes running, kneels down, and asks; ^ Got d 
Master, what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life ? 
And Jesus said unto him : ‘ l^hy callest thou me good ? ’ 
There is none good but one, that is God. Thou knowest 
the commandments. Do not commit adultery. Do not 
kill, Do not steal, Do not bear false witness. Defraud not, 
Honour thy father and mother And he answered and 
■said unto him : ‘ Master, all these have I observed from 
my youth ’. Then Jesus beholding him loved him and 
said unto him : * One thing thou lackest. Go thy way, 
sell whatever thou hast and give to the poor, and thou 
shall have treasure in heaven — come, take up the cross 
and follow me’. And he was sad at that saying and went 
away grieved — for he had great possession. And Jesus 
looked round about and said unto the disciple : ‘ How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom 
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f God \ And the disciples were astonished at his words*, 
iut Jesus answereth again and said nnto them “ Children,, 
low hard is it for them that trust in riches to enter into the 
kingdom of God. It is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God ! ’ Here you have an eternal rule of life 
stated in the noblest words the English language is capable 
of producing. But the disciples nodded unbelief as we do 
even to this day. To him they said as we say to-day : 

* But look how the law fails in practice. If we sell all and 
have nothing, we shall have nothing to eat. We must have 
money or we cannot even be reasonably moral ’. So they 
state their case thus ; — And they were astonished out of 
measure, saying among themselves : ‘ Who then can be 
saved ’. And Jesus looking upon them said ‘ With men i(' 
is impossible, but not with God, for with God, all things are 
possible Then Peter began to say unto him : ‘ Lo, we 

have left all, and have followed thee ’. And Jesus- 
answered and said : ‘ Verily I say unto you there is no man 
that has left house or brethren or sisters, or father or 
mother, or wife or children or lands for my sake and 
Gospel’s but he shall receive one hundredfold, now in 
this time houses and, brethren and sisters and mothers 
and children and land, and in the world to come, eternal 
life. But many tliat are first shall be last and the 
last, first.’ You have here the result or reward, if you 
prefer the term, of following the law. I have not taken 
the trouble of copying similar passages from the other 
non^Hindu scriptures and I will not insult you by 
quoting^ in support of the law stated by Jesus, passages 
from the writings and sayings of our own sages^ passages 
even stronger, if possible, than the Biblical extracts I 
have drawn your attention to. Perhaps the strongest 
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of all the testimonies in favour of the affirmative 
answer to the fj^uestion before us are the lives of the 
greatest teachers of the world. Jesus, Mahomed, Buddha, 
Nanak, Kabir, Chaitanja, Shankara, Dajanand, Rama- 
krishna were men who exercised an immense influence 
over, and moulded the character of, thousands of men. 
The world is the- richer for their having lived in it. And 
they were all men who deliberately embraced poverty 
as their lot. 

I should not have laboured my point as I have 
done, if I did not believe that, in so far as we have made 
the modern materialistic craze our goal, so far are we 
going down hill in the path of progress. I hold that eco* 
nomic progress in the sense I have put it is antagonistic 
to real progress. Hence the ancient ideal has been the 
limitation of activities promoting wealth. This does 

not put an end to all material ambition. We should 

still have, as we have always had, in our midst people 
who make the pursuit of wealth their aim in life. But 
we have always recognised that it is a fall from the 
ideal. It is a beautiful thing to know that the wealthiest 
among us have often felt that to have remained voluntarily 
poor would have been a higher state for them. That you 
cannot serve God and Mammon is an economic truth of 
the highest value. We have to make our choice. Western 
nations are to-day groaning under the heal of the monster 
god of materialism. Their moral growth has become 
stunted. They measure their progress in £. s, d, American 
wealth has become the standard. She is the envy of the 
other nations. I have heard many of our countrymen say 
that we will gain American wealth but avoid its methods. 
I venture to suggest that such an attempt, if it were made, 
is foredoomed to failure. We cannot be ‘ wise, temperate 
23 
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and fnrious ’ in a moment. 1 would have our leaders teach 
tis to be morally supreme in the world. This land of ours 
was once, we are told, the abode of the Gods. It is not 
possible to conceive Gods inhabiting a land which is made 
hideous by the smoke and the din of mill chimneys and 
'factories and whose roadways are traversed by rushing 
engines, dragging numerous cars crowded with men who 
know not for the most part what they are after, who are 
often absent-minded, and whose tempers do not improve 
by being uncomfortably packed like sardines in boxes and 
Ending themselves in the midst of utter strangers, who 
would oust them if they could and whom they would, in 
their turn, oust similarly. I refer to these things because 
■they are held to be symbolical of material progress. But 
they add not an atom to our happiness. This is what 
Wallace, the great scientist, has said as his deliberate 
judgment : 

In the earliest records which have come down to us from the 
past, we find ample indications that general ethical considerations 
and conceptions, the accepted standard of morality, and the conduct 
resulting Irom these, were in no degree inferior to those which 
prevail to-day. 

In a series of chapters he then proceeds to examine 
the position of the English nation under the advance in 
wealth it has made. He says ; “ This rapid growth of 

wealth and increase of our power over Nature put too 
great a strain upon our crude civilisation, on onr superficial 
Christianity, and it was accompanied by various forms of 
social immorality almost as amazing and unprecedented/’ 
He then shows how factories have risen on the corpses of 
men, women and children, how, as the country has rapidly 
Advanced in riches, it has gone down in morality. He 
ehows this by dealing with insanitation, life-destroying 
trades, adulteration, bribery and gambling. He shows how 
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with the advance of wealth, justice has become immoral, 
deaths from alcoholism and suicide have increased, the 
average of premature births, and congenital defects has 
increased and prostitution has become an institution. He 
concludes his examination with these pregnant remarks : 

The proceedings ot the divorce courts show other aspects of 
the result of wealth and leisure, while a friend who had been a 
good deal in London society assured me that, both in country 
houses and in London, various kinds of orgies were occasionally to 
be met with, which would hardly have been surpassed in the period 
of the most dissolute emperors. Of war, too, I need say nothing. 
It has always been more or less chronic since the rise of the 
Roman Empire ; but there is now undoubtedly a disinclination for 
war among all civilized peoples. Yet the vast burden of armaments 
■taken together with the most pious declarations in favour of peace, 
must be held to show an almost total absence ot morality as a 
.guiding principle among the governing classes. 

Under the British aegis we have, learnt much, but 
it is my firm belief that there is little to gain from 
Britain in intrinsic morality, that if we are not careful, 
we shall introduce all tbe vices that she has been a prey to 
owing to tbe disease of materialism. We can profit by 
that connection only if we keep our civilization, and our 
morals straight, i.e., if, instead of boasting of the glorious 
past, we express the ancient moral glory in our own lives 
and let our lives bear witness to our boast. Then we shall 
benefit her and ourselves. If we copy her because she 
provides us with rulers, both they and we shall suffer 
degradation. We need not be afraid of ideals or ot 
reducing them to practice even to tbe uttermost. Ours 
will only then be a truly spiritual nation when we shall 
show more truth than gold, greater fearlessness than pomp 
■of power and wealth, greater charity than love of self. If 
we will but cleanse our houses, our palaces and temples of 
the attributes of wealth and show in them the attributes of 
morality, we can offer battle to any combinations of hostile 
forces without having to carry the burden of a heavy 
militia. Let us seek first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, and the irrevocable promise is that everything 
will be added unto us. These are real economics. May 
^ou and I treasure them and enforce them in our daily life. 
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The following Is a paper contributed to the Bombay Provincial' 
Co-operative Conference held on 17th September, 1917. 

The only claim I have on your indulgence is that some 
months ago I attended with Mr. Ewbank a meeting of mill- 
hands to whom he wanted to explain the principles of 
co-operation. The chawl in which they were living, was 
as filthy as it well could be. Recent rains had made 
matters worse. And I must frankly confess that, had it 
not been for Mr. Ewbank^s great zeal for the cause he has 
made his own, I should have shirked the task. But there 
we were, seated on a fairly worn out charpai^ surrounded 
by men, women and children. Mr. Ewbank opened fire on 
a man who had put himself forward and who wore not a 
particularly innocent countenance. After he had engaged 
him and the other people about him in Gujarati conversa- 
tion, he wanted me to speak to the people. Owing to the 
suspicious looks of the man who was first spoken to, I 
naturally pressed home the moralities of co-operation. I 
fancy that Mr. Ewbank rather liked the manner in which 
I handled the subject. Hence, I believe, his kind invita- 
tion to me to tax your patience for a few moments upon a 
consideration of co-operation from moral standpoint. 

My knowledge of the technicality of co-operation is 
next to nothing. My brother, Devadhar, has made the 
subject his own. Whatever he does, naturally attracts 
me and predisposes me to think that there must be some- 
thing good in it and the handling of it must be fairly 
difilcnlt. Mr. Ewbank very kindly placed at my disposal 
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’Some literature too on the subject. And I have had an 
Tini<iue opportunity of watching the effect of some co- 
operative effort in Cbamparan, I have gone through, 
Mr. Ewbank’s ten main points which are like the Command- 
ments, and I have gone through the twelve points of 
Mr. Collins of Behar, which remind me of the law of the 
Twelve Tables. There are so-called agricultural banks 
in Chatnparan. They were to me disappointing efforts, if 
they were meant to be demonstrations of the success of 
co-operation. On the other hand, there is quiet work in 
the same direction being done by Mr. Hodge, a missionary 
whose efforts are leaving their impress on those who come 
in contact with him. 3Ir. Hodge is a co-operative 
enthusiast and probably considers that the result which he 
sees flowing from his efforts are due to the working of 
co-operation. I, who was able to watch the efforts, had no 
hesitation in inferring that the personal equation counted 
for success in the one and failure in the other instance. 

I am an enthusiast myself, but twenty-five years of 
experimenting and experience have made me a cautious 
and discriminating enthusiast. Workers in a cause 
necessarily, though quite iinconciously exaggerate its merits 
and often succeed in turning its very defects into 
advantages. In spite of my caution I consider the little 
institution 1 am conducting in Ahmedabad as the finest 
thing in the world. It alone gives me sufficient inspiration. 
Critics tell me that it represents a soulless soul-force and 
that its severe discipline has made it merely mechanical. 
1 suppose both — the critics and I — are wrong. It is, at 
best, a humble attempt to place at the disposal of the 
nation a home where men and women may have scope 
for free and unfettered development of character, in 
keeping with the national genius, and, if its controllers dp* 
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aot take care, the discipline that is the foundation of 
sharaoter may frustrate the very end in view. I would. 
\renture, therefore, to warn enthusiasts in co-operation 
against entertaining false hopes. 

With Sir Daniel Hamilton it has become a religion.. 
On the 13th January last, he addressed the students of 
the Scottish Churches College and, in order to point a 
moral, he instanced Scotland’s poverty of two hundred 
years ago and showed how that great country was raised 
from a condition of poverty to plenty. 

There were two powers, which raised her — the Scottish Church' 
and the Scottish banks. The Church manufactured the men and the* 
banks manufactiired the money to give the men a start in life. . . . 
The Church disciplined the nation in the fear of Cod which Is the 
beginning of wisdom and In the parish schools of the Church the* 
children learned that the chief end of man’s life was to glorify God 
and to enjoy Him for ever. Men were trained to believe In God 
and in themselves, and on the trustworthy character so created the* 
Scottish banking system was built. 

Sir Daniel then shows that it was possible to build up 
the marvellous Scottish banking system only on the- 
character so built. So far there can only be perfect 
agreement with Sir Daniel, for that ‘ without character 
there is no co-operation ’ is a sound maxim. But he would' 
have us go much farther. He thus waxes eloquent on 
co-operation : 

Whatever may be your day-dreams of India’s future, never 
forget this that it is to weld India into one, and so enable her to 
take her rightfhl place in the world, that the British Government is> 
here ; and the welding hammer in the hand of the Government is 
the oo-operativa movement. 

In his opinion it is the panacea of all the evils that 
aMiet India at the present moment. In its extended sense 
it can justify the claim on one condition which need not be 
mentioned here in the limited sense in which Sir Daniel 
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has used it, I venture to think, it is an enthusiast’s 
exaggeration. Mark bis peroration ; 

Credit, which is only Trust and Faith, is becoming more and 
more the money power of the world, and in the parchment bullet 
into which is impressed the taitli which removes mountains, India 
will find victory and peace. 

Here there is evident confusion of thought. The 
credit which is becoming the money power of the world has 
little moral basis and is not a synonym for Trust or Faith, 
which are purely rnoraJ qualities. After twenty years’" 
experience of htmdreds of men, who had dealings with 
banks in South Africa, the opinion I had so often heard 
expressed has become firmly rooted in me, that the greater 
the rascal the greater the credit he enjoys with his banks. 
The banks do not pry into his moral character ; they are 
satisfied that he meets his overdrafts and promissory notes 
punctually. The credit system has encircled this beautiful 
globe of ours like a serpent’s coil, and if we do not mind,, 
it bids fair to crush us out of breath. I have witnessed the 
min of many a home through the system, and it has made 
no dift'erence whether the credit was labelled co-operative 
or otherwise. The deadly coil has made possible the 
devastating spectacle in Europe, which we are helplessly 
looking on. It was perhaps never so true as it is to-day 
that, as in law so in war, the longest purse finally wins. I 
have ventured to give prominence to the current belief 
about credit system in order to emphasise the point 
that the co-operative movement will be a blessing to India 
only to the extent that it is a moral movement strictly 
directed by men fired with religious fervour. It follows,, 
therefore, that co-operation should be confined to men 
wishing to be morally right, but failing to do so, because* 
of grinding poverty or of the grip of the Mahajan. Facility 
for obtaining loans at fair rates will not make immoral men 
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moral. But the wisdom of the Estate or philanthropists 
demands that they should help on the onward path, men 
struggling to be good. 

Too often do we believe that material prosperity means 
moral growth. It is necessary that a movement which is 
fraught with so much good to India should not degenerate 
into one for merely advancing cheap loans. I was there- 
fore delighted to read the recommendation in the Report of 
the Committee on Co-operation in India, that 

they wish clearly to express their opinion that it is to true co- 
operation alone, that is, to a co-operation which recognizes the 
moral aspect of the question that Government must look for the 
amelioration of the masses and not to a pseudo-co-operative edifice, 
however imposing, which is built in ignorance of co-operative 
principles- 

With this standard before us, we will not measure the 
success of the movement by the number of co-operative 
societies formed, but by the moral condition of the co- 
operators. The registrars will, in that event, ensure the 
moral growth of existing societies before multiplying them. 
And the Government will make their promotion conditional, 
not upon the number of societies they have registered, but 
the moral success of the existing institutions. This will 
mean tracing the course of every pie lent to tbe members. 
Those responsible for the proper conduct (d co-operative 
societies will see to it that the money advanced does not 
find its way into the toddy-seller’s bill or into the pockets 
of the keepers of gambling dens. I w ould excuse the 
rapacity of the Mahajan if it has succeeded in keeping the 
gambling die or toddy from the ryot’s home- 

A word perhaps about the Mahajan will not be out 
of place. Co-operation is not a new device. The ryots 
co-operate, to drum out monkeys or birds that destroy 
their crops. They co-operate to use a common 
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thrashing jfloor, I have found them co-operate to protect 
their cattle to the extent of their devoting the best land 
for the grazing of their cattle. And they have been 
found co-operating against a particularly rapacious 
Mahajan. Doubts have been expressed as to the success 
of co-operation because of the tightness of the Mahajan’s 
hold on the ryots, I do not share the fears. The 
mightiest Mahajan must, if he represent an evil force, 
bend before co-operation, conceived as an essentially 
moral movement. But my limited experience of the 
Mahajan of Charnparan has made me revise the accepted 
opinion about his * blighting influence.* I have found 
him to be not always relentless, not always exacting of 
the last pie. He sometimes serves his clients in many 
ways and even comes to their rescue in the hour of their 
distress. My observation is so limited that I dare not 
draw any conclusions from it, but I respectfully 
enquire whether it is not possible to make a serious 
eflbrt to draw out the good in the Mahajan and help 
or induce him to throw out the evil in him. May he 
not be induced to join the army of co-operation, or has 
-experience proved that he is past praying for? 

I note that the movement takes note of all indigenous 
industries. I beg publicly to express my gratitude to 
Government for helping me in my humble effort to 
improve the lot of the weaver. The experiment I am 
conducting shows that there is a vast field for work 
in this direction. No well-wisher of India, no patriot 
dare look upon the impending destruction of the band- 
loom weaver with equanimity. As Dr. Mann has stated, 
this industry used to supply the peasant with an 
additional source of livelihood and an insurance against 
•famine. Every Registrar who will nurse back to life 
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this important and graceful industry will earn the 
gratitude of India. My humble effort consists firstly 
in making researches as to the possibilities of 
simple reforms in the orthodox hand-looms, secondly, 
in weaning the educated youth from the craving for 
Government or other services and the feeling that 
education renders him unfit for independent occupation 
and inducing him to take to weaving as a calling as 
honourable as that of a barrister or a doctor, and thirdly 
by helping those weavers who have abandoned their 
occupation to revert to it. I will not weary the 
audience with any statement on the first two parts of 
the experiment. The third may be allowed a few 
sentences as it has a direct bearing upon the subject' 
before us. I was able to enter upon it only six months 
ago. Five families that had left off the calling have 
reverted to it and they are doing a prosperous business. 
The Ashram supplies them at their door with the 
yarn they need ; its volunteers take delivery of the 
cloth woven, paying them cash at the market rate. 
The Ashram merely loses interest on the loan advanced 
for the yarn. It has as yet suffered no loss and 
is able to restrict its loss to a minimum by limiting 
the loan to a particular figure. All future transactions 
are strictly cash. We are able to command a ready 
sale for the cloth received. The loss of interest, there- 
fore; on the transaction is negligible. I would like the 
audience to note its purely moral character from start 
to finish. The Ashram depends for its existence on 
such help as fnends render it. We, therefore, can 
have no warrant for charging interest. The weavers 
could not be saddled with it. Whole families that 
were breaking to pieces are put together again. The use 
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of the loan is pre-determined. And we, the middlemen, 
being volunteers_, obtain the privilege of entering into the 
lives of these families, I hope, for their and our betterment. 
We cannot lift them without being lifted ourselves. This 
last relationship has not yet been developed, but we hope, 
at an early date, to take in hand the education too of these 
families and not rest satisfied till we have touched them at 
every point. This is not too ambitious a dream. God 
willing, it will be a reality some day. I have ventured to 
dilate upon the small experiment to illustrate what I mean 
by co-operation to present it to others for imitation. Let 
us be sure of our ideal. We sba’l ever fail to realize it, 
but we should never cease to strive for it. Then there 
need be no fear of co-operation of scoundrels” that 
Ruskin so rightly dreaded. 
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The following communication was made by Mr, Gandhi to the 
Press from Ranchi, on September 25, 1917. 

I have now been in India for over two years and a 
half after my return from South Africa. Over one quarter 
of that time I have passed on the Indian trains travelling 
third class by choice. I have travelled up north as far as 
Lahore, down south up to Tranquebar, and from Narachi 
to Calcutta. Having resorted to third class travelling, 
among other reasons, for the purpose of studying the 
conditions under which this class of passengers travel, I have 
naturally made as many critical observations as I could. 
I have fairly covered the majority of railway systems 
during this'**period. Now and then I have entered into 
correspondence with the management of the different 
railways about the defects that have come under xny 
notice. But I thinh that the time has come when I should 
invite the press and the public to join in a crusade against 
a grievance which has too long remained unredressed, 
though much of it is capable of redress without 
great difiSculty. 

On the 12th instant I booked at Bombay for Madras 
by the mail train and paid Rs, 13-9. It was labelled to 
carry 22 passengers. These could only have seating 
accommodation. There were no bunks in this carriage 
whereon passengers could lie with any degree of safety or 
comfort. * There were two nights to be passed in this train 
before reaching Madras. H not more than 22 passengers 
^ound their way into my carriage before we reached Poona, 
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it was because the bolder ones kept the others at bay. 
With the exception of two or three insistent passengers^ 
all bad to find their sleep being seated all the time. After 
reaching Raich ur the pressure became unbearable. The 
rush of passengers could not be stayed. The fighters 
among us found the task almost beyond them. The guards- 
or other railway servants came in only to push in 
more passengers. 

A defiant Memon merchant protested against this 
packing of passengers like sardines. In vain did he say 
that this was his fifth night on the train. The guard 
insulted him and referred him to the management at the 
terminus. There were during this night as many as 35 
passengers in the carriage during the greater part of it. 
Some lay on the floor in the midst of dirt and some had 
to keep standing. A free fight was, at one time, avoided 
only by the intervention of some of the older passengers 
who did not want to add to the discomfort by an 
exhibition of temper. 

On the way passengers got for tea tannin water 
with filthy sugar and a whitish looking liquid miscalled 
milk which gave this water a muddy appearance. I can 
vouch for the appearance, but I cite the testimony of 
the passengers as to the taste. 

Not during the whole of the journey was the 
compartment once swept or cleaned. The result was 
that every time you walked on the floor or rather cut 
your way through the passengers seated on the floor, 
you waded through dirt. 

The closet was also not cleaned during the journey 
and there was no water in the water tank. 

Refreshments sold to the passengers were dirty- 
looking, handed by dirtier hands, coming out of filthy 
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receptacles and weighed in equally unattractive scales. 
These were previously sampled by millions of flies. I 
asked some of the passengers who went in for these 
dainties to give their opinion. Many of them used 
choice expressions as to the quality but were satisfied 
to state that they were helpless in the matter 5 they had 
to take things as they came. 

On reaching the station I found that the ghariwala 
would not take me unless I paid the fare he wanted. 
I mildly protested and told him I would pay him the 
authorized fare. I had to turn passive resister before I 
could be taken. I simply told him he would have to 
pull me out of the ghari or call the policeman. 

The return journey was performed in no better 
manner. The carriage was packed already and but for a 
friend’s intervention I could not have been able to secure 
even a seat. My admission was certainly beyond the 
authorised number. This compartment was constructed 
to carry 9 passengers but it had constantly 12 in it. At 
one place an important railway servant swore at a 
protestant, threatened to strike him and locked the door 
over the passengers whom he had with dilBSculty 
squeezed in. To this compartment there was a closet 
falsely so called. It was designed as a European closet 
but could hardly be used as such. There was a pipe in 
it but no water, and I say without fear of challenge 
that it was pestilentially dirty. 

The compartment itself was evil looking. Dirt was 
lying thick upon the wood work and I do not know 
that it had ever seen soap or water. 

The compartment had an exceptional assortment of 
passengers. There were three stalwart Punjabi Maho- 
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Tnedans, two refined Tamilians and two Mabomedan 
merchants who joined us later. The merchants related 
the bribes they had to give to procure comfort. One of 
the Punjabis bad already travelled three nights and 
was weary and fatigued. But he could not stretch him- 
self. He said he had sat the whole day at the Central 
Station watching passengers giving bribe and procure 
their tickets. Another said he had himself to pay Rs. 5 
before he could get bis ticket and his seat. These three 
men were bound for Ludhiana and had still more nights 
of travel in store for them. 

What I have described is not cseeptional but normal. 
I have got down at Raichur, Dhond, Sonepur, 
Chakradharpur, Purulia, Asansol and other junction 
stations and been at the * 'Mosafirkhanas ^ attached to 
these stations. They are discreditable looking places 
where there is no order, no cleanliness but utter confusion 
and horrible din and noise. Passengers have no benches 
or not enough to sit on. They squat on dirty floors and 
eat dirty food. They are permitted to throw the leavings 
of their food and spit whex-e they like, sit bow they like 
and smoke everywhere. The closets attached to these 
places defy description. 1 have not the power adequately 
to describe them without committing a breach of the laws 
of decent speech. Disinfecting powder, ashes or disinfecting 
fluids are unknown. The array of flies biizssing about them 
warns you against their use. But a third-class traveller is 
dumb and helpless. He does not want to complain even 
though to go to these places may be to court death. I 
•know passengers who fast while they are travelling just in 
order to lesson the misery of their life in the trains. At 
Sonepur flies having fmled, wasps have come forth to warn 
the public and the authorities, but yet to no purpose. At 
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the Imperial Capital a certain third class booking office is- 
a Black-Hole fit only to be destroyed. 

Is it any wonder that plague has become endemic in 
India? Any other result is impossible where passengers 
always leave some dirt where they go and take more on 
leaving ? 

On Indian trains alone passengers smoke with impu- 
nity in all carriages irrespective of the presence of the fair 
sex and irrespective of the protest of non-smokers. And 
this, notwithstanding a bye-law which prevents a passenger 
from smoking without the permission of his fellows in the 
compartment which is not allotted to smokers. 

The existence of the awful war cannot be allowed to 
stand in the way of the removal of this gigantic evil. War 
can be no warrant for tolerating dirt and overcrowding. 
One could understand an entire stoppage of passenger- 
trafdc in a crisis like this, but never a continuation or 
accentuation of insanitation and conditions that must 
undermine health and morality. 

Compare the lot of the first class passengers with that 
of the third class. In the Madras case the first class fare 
is over five times as much as the third class fare. 
Does the third class passenger get one-fifth, even one-tenth, 
of the comforts of his first class fellow ? It is but simple 
jufitdee to claim that some relative proportion be observed 
between the cost and comfort. 

It is a known fact that the third class trafiic pays for 
the ever-increasing luxuries of first and second class 
travelling. Surely a third class passenger is entitled at 
least to the bare necessities of life. 

In neglecting the third class passengers, opportunity 
of giving a splendid education to millions in orderliness, 
sanitation, decent composite life and cultivation of simple 
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and clean tastes is being lost. Instead of receiving an 
object lesson in these matters third class passengers have 
their sense of decency and cleanliness blunted during their 
travelling experience. 

Among the many suggestions that can be made for 
dealing with the evil here described, I would respectfully 
include this : let the people in high places, the Viceroy, 
the Commander-in-Ghief, the Hajas, Maharajas, the 
Imperial Councillors and others, who generally travel in 
superior classes, without previous warning, go through the 
experiences now and then of third class travelling. We 
would then soon see a remarkable, change in the conditions 
of third class travelling and the uncomplaining millions will 
get some return for the fares they have under the 
expectation of being carried from place tr place with 
ordinary creature comforts. 


24 
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The following introduction was written by Mr. Gandhi to 
X)r. P. J. Mehta’s “ Self-Government Series ” No. 1, entitled 
“Vernaculars ae Media of Instruction in Indian Schools and Colleges.” 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Mehta’s labour of love will 
receive the serious attention of English educated India. 
The following pages were written by biru for the Vedanta 
Kesari of Madras and are now printed in their present 
form for circulation throughout India. The question of 
vernaculars as media of instruction is of national import- 
ance; neglect of the vernaculars means national suicide. 
One hears many protagonists of the 'English language 
being continued as the medium of instruction pointing to 
the fact that English educated Indians are the sole 
custodians of public and patriotic work. It would be 
monstrous if it were not so. For the only education given 
in this country is through the English language. The 
fact, however, is that the results are not at all proportionate 
to the time we give to our education. We have not 
xeacted on the masses. But I must not anticipate 
Dr. Mehta. He is in earnest. He writes feelingly. He 
has examined the pros and cons and collected a mass of 
evidence in support of his arguments. The latest pro- 
nouncement on the subject is that of the Viceroy/'**' Whilst 
His Excellency is unable to offer a solution, he is keenly 
alive to the necessity of imparting instruction in our schools 
through the vernaculars. The Jews of Middle and Eastern 
Europe, who are scattered in all parts of the world. 


* Lord Hardin ge. 
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finding it necessary to have a common tongue for lantiial 
intercourse, have raised Yiddi?!i to the status of a language, 
and have succeeded in translating into Yiddish the best 
books to be found in the world’s literature. Even they 
could not satisfy the soiu s yearning through the many 
foreign tongues of whteh thjy are masters; nor did the 
learned few among them wish to tax the m isses ot the 
Jewish population with having to learn a foreign language 
before they could realise their dignity. So they have 
enriched what was at one time looked uuou as a mere 
jargon — but what the Jewish children learnt from their 
mothers — bv taking special pains to translate into i: the 
best thought of the world. This is a truly marvellous 
work. It has been done during the present generation, 
and Webster^s Dictionary defines it as a polyglot jargon 
used for inter-communication by Jews from ditiferent 
nations. 

But a Jew of Middle and Eastern Europe would feel 
insulted it bis motlier-tongue were now so described. If 
these Jewish scholars have succeeded, within a genera- 
tion, in giving their masses a language of which they 
may feel proud, surely it should be an easy task tor us 
to supply the needs of our own vernaculars which are 
cultured languages. South Africa t.'^aehes us the same 
lesson. There was a duel there between the Taal, a corrupt 
form of Dutch, and English. The Boer mothers and the 
Boer fathers wore determined that they would not let their 
children, with whom they in their infancy talked in the 
Taal, be weighed down with having to receive instruc- 
tion through English. The case for English here was a 
strong one. It had able pleaders for it. But English 
had to yield before Boer patriotism. It may bo 
observed that they rejected even the Dutch. The 
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school masters, therefore, who are accustomed to speak 
the published Dutch of Europe, are compelled to teach the 
easier Taal. And literature of an excellent character is at 
the present moment growing up in South Africa in the 
Taal, which was only a few years ago, the common 
medium of speech between simple but brave rustics. If we 
have lost faith in our vernaculars, it is a sign of want of 
faith in ourselves ; it is the surest sign of decay. And no 
scheme of self-government, however benevolently or 
generously it may be bestowed upon us, will ever make us 
a self-governing nation, if we have no respect for the 
languages our mothers speak. 



SOCIAL SERVICE 


At the anniversary celebration of the Social Service League held 
"in Madras on February 10, 1V116, Mr. Gandhi delivered an address 
on Social Service.” Mrs. Whitehead presided. He said; 

I have been asked this evening to speak to you 
about social service. If this evening yon find that I am 
not able to do sufficient justice to this great audience you 
will ascribe it to so many engagements that I hastily and 
unthinkingly accepted. It was my desire that I should 
have at least a few moments to think out what I shall 
have to say to you but it was not to be. However^ as our 
Chair Lady has said, it was work we want and not 
speeches. I am aware that you will have lost very little, 
if anything at all, if you find at the end of this evening’s 
talk that you have listened to very little. 

Friends, for Social Service as for any other service 
on the face of the earth, there is one condition 

indispensable namely, qualifications, and proper qualifica- 
tions, on the part of those who want to render social 
service or any other service. So we shall ask ourselves 
this evening whether those of us who are already 
engaged in this kind of service and others who have 
aspired to render the service possess these necessary 
qualifications. Because you will agree with me that in 
social service if they can mend matters they can also 
spoil matters and in trying to do service however 
well intentioned that service might be, if they are not 
qualified for that service they will be rendering not 
service but disservice. W^hat are these qualifications ? 
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Imagine why I must repeat to you almost the* 
qualifications that I described this morning to the 
students in the Young Men’s Christian Association Hall. 
Because they are of universal application and they are 
necessary for any class of work, much more so in social 
service at this time of the day in our national life in our 
dear country. It seems to me that we require truth in 
one hand and fearlessness in the other hand. Unless we 
carry the torchlight we shall not see the step in front of 
us and unless we carry the quality of fearlessness we 
shall not be able to give the message that we might 
want to give. Unless we have this fearlessness I feel 
sure that when that supreme final test comes we shall 
be found wanting. Then I ask yoti to ask yourselves 
whether those of you who are engaged in this service 
and those of you who want hereafter to be engaged in 
this service have these two qualities. Let me remind you- 
also that these qualities may be trained in us in a 
manner detrimental to ourselves and in a manner detri- 
mental to those with whom we may come in contact. 
This is a dangerous statement almost to make, as if truth 
eould be ever so handled, and in making that statement I 
would like you also to consider that truth comes not as* 
tnith but only as truth so-called. In the inimitable book. 
Bamaycma we find that Indrajit and Lakshman, his^ 
opponent, possessed the same qualities. But Lakshman’s< 
life was guided by principle, based upon religion while 
Indrajit’s principle was based. upon irreligion, and we find 
what Indarajit possessed was mere dross and what 
Lakshman possessed was of great assistance not only to the 
side on whose behalf he was fighting but he has left 
treasure for us to value. What was that additional quality 
he possessed ? So, I hold that life without religion is life* 
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without principle, that life without principle is like a ship 
without a nu3(ler. Just as our ship without rudder, the 
helmsman plying at it, is tossed about from place to place 
and never reaches its destination, so will a man without 
the heart-grasp of religion whirl without ever reaching his 
destined goal. So, I suggest to every social servant that 
he must not run away with the idea that he will serve his 
whole countrymen unless he has got these two qualities 
duly sanctified by religion and by a life divinely guided. 

After paying a glowing tribute to the Madras Social Service 
League for its work In certain Pariah villages in the city he went 
on to say : 

It is no use white-washing those needs which we 
know everyday stare us in the face. It is not enough that: 
we clear out the villages which are occupied by onr Pariah 
brethren. They are amenable to reason and persuasion. 
Shall we have to say that the so-called higher classes are 
not equally amenable to reason and to persuasion and to 
hygienic laws which are indispensable in order to live a 
city-life. We may do many things with immunity but 
when we immediately transfer ourselves to crowded streets 
where we have hardly air to breathe, the life becomes 
changed, and we have to obey another set of laws which 
immediately come into being. Do we do that ? It is no 
use saddling the municipality with the responsibilities for 
the condition in which we find not only the central parts of 
Madras but the central parts of every city of importance in 
India, and I feel no municipality in the world will be able 
to over-ride the habits of a class of people handed to then^ 
from generation to generation. It can be done only by 
such bodies as Social Service Leagues. If we pulsate 
with a new life, a new vision shall open before us in the 
near feature, I think that these are the signs which will be 
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an indication to show that we are pulsating with a new 
life, which is going to be a proper life, which will add 
dignity to our nationality and which will carry the banner 
of progress forward. I, therefore, suggest that it is a 
question of sanitary reform in these big cities, which will 
be a hopeless task if we expect our municipalities to do 
this unaided by this voluntary work. Far be it from me 
to absolve the municipalities from their own responsibilities. 
I think there is a great deal yet to be done in the 
municipalities. Only the other day I read with a great 
degree of pain a report about the proceedings of the 
Bombay Municipality, and the deplorable fact in it is that 
a large part of the time of the Municipality was devoted to 
talking over trifles while they neglected matters of great 
moment. After all, I shall say that they will be able to 
dio very little in as much as there is a demand for their 
work on the people themselves. 



THE SATYAGBHASHRAMA 


This address was delivered in the Y.M.C.A. Auditorium, 
Madras, on the 16th February 193.6, the Hon. Rev. G. Pittendrigh, 
of the Madras Christian College, presiding : 

To many of the students who came here last year to 
converse with me, I said I was about to establish an 
institution — Aslirama — somewhere in India, and it is about 
that place that I am going to talk to you this morning. I 
feel and I have felt, during the whole of my public life, 
that what we need, what any nation needs, but we perhaps 
of all the nations of the world need just now is nothing else 
and nothing less than character-building. And this is the 
view propounded by that great patriot, Mr. Ookhale 
(^cheers). As you know in many of his speeches, he used 
to say that we would get nothing, we would deserve 
nothing unless we had character to back what we wished 
for. Hence his founding of that great body, the Servants 
of India Society. And as you know, in the prospectus 
that has been issued in connection with the Society, 
Mr. Gokhale has deliberately stated that it was necessary 
to spiritualise the political life of the country. You 
know also that he used to say so often that our aver- 
age was less than the average of so many European 
nations. I co not know whether that statement by 
him whom, with pride, I consider to be my political 
Gtiru^ has really foundation in fact, but I do believe 
that there is much to be said to justify it in so far as 
educated India is concerned ; not because we, the 
educated portion of the community, have blundered, 
but because we have been creatures of circumstances, 
"Be that as it may, this is the maxim of life which 
I have accepted, namely, that no work done by any 
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that is to say, not ti-uth wbioh merely answers the 
saying, “ Honesty is the best policy ” — implying that if 
it is not the best policy, we may depart from it. But 
here truth as it is conceived, means that we have to rule 
our life by this law of Truth at any cost. And in order 
to satisfy the definition 1 have drawn upon the celebrated 
illustration of the life of Frahlad. For the sake of> 
truth, he dared to oppose his own father, and he defended 
himself, not by retaliation, by paying his father back 
in his own coin, but in defence of Truth, as he knew it;, 
he was prepared to die without caring to return the 
blows that he had received from his father or from 
those who were charged with his father's instructions. 
Not only that: he would not in any way even 
parry the blows ; on the contrary, with a smile on 
his lips, he underwent the innumerable tortures to 
which he was subjected, with the result that, at last, 
Truth rose triumphant ; not that Pralilad sufiered the 
tortures because he knew that some day or other in 
his very life-time he would be able to demonstrate 
the infallibility of the Law of Truth. That fact was- 
there ; but if he had died in the midst of tortures, he 
would still have adhered to Truth. That is the Truth 
which I would like to follow. There was an incident 
I noticed yesterday. It was a trifling incident, but I think 
these trifling incidents are like straws which show which 
way the wind is blowing. The incident was this : I was- 
talking to. a friend who wanted to talk to me aside, and we 
were engaged in a private conversation. A third friend 
dropped in, and he politely asked whether he was- 
intruding. The friend to whom I was talking said : ** Oh, 
no, there is nothing private here." I felt taken aback a 
little, because, as I was taken aside, I knew that so far as- 
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this friend was concerned, the conversation was private* 
But lie immediately, out of politeness, I would call it 
overpoliteness, said, there was no private conversation and 
that he (the third friend) could join. I suggest to you that 
this is a departure from my definition of Truth. I think 
that the friend should have, in the gentlest manner possible 
hut still openly and frankly, said : “ Yes, just now, as you 

properly say, you would be intruding,” without giving the 
slightest ofience to the person if he was himself a 
gentleman — and we are bound to consider every body to 
be a gentleman ^unless he proves to be otherwise. But 
I may be told that the incident, after all, proves the 
gentility of the nation. I think that it is over-proving the 
case. If we continue to say these things out of politeness, 
we really become a nation of hypocrites. I recall a 
conversation I had with an English friend. He was 
comparatively a stranger. He is a Principal of a Oollege 
and has been in India for several years. He was 
comparing notes with me, and he asked me whether 
I would admit that we, unlike most Englishmen, would not 
dare to say “ No ” when it was “No” that we meant. 
And I must confess I immediately said “ Yes ” 5 I agreed 
with that statement : — We do hesitate to say “ No ” 
frankly and boldly, when we want to pay due regard to 
the sentiments of the person whom we are addressing. In 
our Ashrama we make it a rale that we must say “ No ” 
when we mean “ No,” regardless of conseq^uences. This 
then is the first rule. Then we come to the 
DOCTRINE OF AHIMSA 

Literally speaking, Ahimsa means non-killing. But 
to me it has a world of meaning and takes me into realms 
much higher, infinitely higher, than the realm to which 
I would go, if I merely understood by Ahimsa non-killing. 
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Ahimsa really means that you may not offend anybody, 
you may not harbour an uncharitable thought even in 
connection with one who may consider himself to be your 
enemy. Pray notice the guarded nature of this thought : 
I do not say “ whom you consider to be your enemy,” but 
“ who may consider himself to be your enemy.” For one 
who follows the doctrine of AJimisa there is no room for an 
enemy ; he denies the existence of an enemy. But there 
are people who consider themselves to be his enemies, and 
he cannot help that circumstance. So, it is held that we 
may not harbour an evil thought even in connection with 
such persons. If we return blow for blow, we depart from 
the doctrine of Ahimm. But I go turtl«*r. If we resent a 
friend’s action or the so-called enemy’s action, we still fall 
short of this doctrine. But when I say, we should not 
resent, I do not say that we should acquiesce : but by 
resenting I mean wishing that some harm should be done to 
the enemy, or that he should be put out of the way, not 
even by any action of ours, but by the action of somebody 
else, or, say, by Divine agency. If we harbour even this 
thought, we depart from this doctrine of Ahimsa, Those 
who join the Ashrama have to literally accept that 
meaning. That does not mean that we practise that doctrine 
in its entirety. Far from it. It is an ideal which we have 
to reach, and it is an ideal to be reached even at this very 
moment, if we are capable of doing so. But it is not a 
proposition in geometry to be learnt by heart ^ it is not 
even like solving difficult problems in higher mathematics ; 
it is infinitely more difficult than solving those problems. 
Many of you have burnt the midnight oil in solving those 
problems. If yoti want to follow out this doctrine, you will 
have to do much more than burn the midnight oil. You 
will have to pass many a sleepless night, and go through 
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many a mental torture and agony before you can reach, 
before you can even be within measurable distance of this 
goal. It is the goal and nothing less than that, you and I 
have to reach, if we want to understand what a religious 
life means. I will not say much more on this doctrine 
than this 5 that a man who believes in the efficacy of this 
doctrine finds in the ultimate stage, when he is about to 
reach the goal, the whole world at his feet, — not that he 
wants the whole world at his feet, but it must be so. If 
you express your love — Ahimsa — in such a manner that it 
impresses itself indelibly upon your so-called enemy, he 
must return that love. Another thought which comes out 
of this is that, undSr this rule, there is no room for organis- 
ed assassinations, and there is no room for murders even 
openly committed, and there is no room for any violence 
even for the sake of your country, and even for guarding 
the honour of precious ones that may be under your charge. 
After all, that would be a poor defence of the honour. 
This doctrine of Almma tells us that we may guard the 
honour of those who are under our charge by delivering 
ourselves into the hands of the man who would commit the 
sacrilege. And that requires far greater physical and 
mental courage than the delivering of blows. You may 
have some degree of physical power, — I do not say 
courage — and you may use that power. But after that is 
expended, what happens ? The. other man is filled with 
wrath and indignation, and you have made him more 
angry by matching your violence against his ; and when 
he has done you to death, the rest of his violence is 
delivered against your charge. But if you do not retaliate, 
but stand your ground, between your charge and the 
-opponent, simply receiving the blows without retaliating, 
what happens? I give you my promise that the whole of 
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the violence will be expended on you, and your charge 
will be left unscathed. Under this plan of life there is no 
conception of patriotism which justifies such wars as you 
witness to-day in Europe. Then there is 
THE VOW OF CELIBACY 

Those who want to perform national service, or those 
who want to have a glimpse of the real religious life must 
lead a celibate life, no matter it married or unmarried. 
Marriage but brings a woman closer together with the 
man, and they become friends in a special sense, never to 
be parted either in this life or in the lives that are to 
come. But I do not chink that, in our conception of 
marriage, our lusts should necessarily enter. Be that as 
it may, this is what ^ is placed before those who come to 
the Aslirma* I do not deal with that at any length. 
Then we have 

THE VOW OF C025TBOL OF THE PALATE 

A man who wants to control hie animal passions easily 
does so if ho controls his palate. I fear this is one of the 
most difficult vows to follow. I am just now coming after 
having inspected the Victoria Hostel, I saw there not to 
my dismay, though it should be to my dismay ^ but I am 
used to it now% that there are so many kitchens, not 
kitchens that are established in order to serve caste 
restrictions, but kitchens that have become necessary in 
order that people can have the condiments, and the exact 
weight of the condiments, to which they are used in the 
respective places from which they have come. And there- 
fore we find that for the Brahmans themselves there are 
different compartments and different kitchens catering for 
the delicate tastes of all these different groups. I suggest 
to you that this is simply slavery to the palate, rather than 
tnastery over it. I may say this : unless we take our minds 
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off from this babit^ and unless we shut our eyes to the tea 
shops and coffee shops and all these kitchens, and unless* 
we are satisfied with foods that are necessary for the proper 
maintenance of our physical health, and unless we are 
prepared to rid ourselves of stimulating, heating and 
exciting condiments that we mix with our food, we will 
certainly not be able to control the over-abundant, unneces- 
sary, and exciting stimulation that we may have. If we 
do not do that, the result naturally is, that we abuse 
ourselves and we abuse even the sacred trust given to us, 
and we become less than animals and brutes, eating, 
drinking and indulging in passions we share in common 
with the animals 5 but have you ever seen a horse or a cow- 
indulging in the abuse of the palate as we do ? Do you 
suppose that it is a sign of civilization, a sign of real life 
that we should multiply our eatables so far that we do not 
even know where we are ; and seek dishes until at last we 
have become absolutely mad and run after the newspaper 
sheets which give us advertisements about these dishes ? 
Then we have 

THE VOW OF NON-THIEVING 
I suggest that we are thieves in a way. If I take 
anything that I do not need for my own immediate use^ 
and keep it, I thieve it from somebody else. I venture to 
suggest that it is the fundamental law of Nature, without 
exception, that Nature produces enough for our wants from^ 
day to-day, and if only everybody took enough for himi 
and nothing more, there would be no pauperism in this 
world, there would be no man dying of starvation in this 
world. But so long as we have got this inequality so long 
we are thieving. I am no socialist and I do not want to 
dispossess those who have got poissessions : but 1 
^do say that, personally, those of us who want 
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to see light out of darkness have to follow this 
rule. I do not want to dispossess anybody. I should 
then be departing from the rule of Ahimsa» If somebody 
else possesses more than T do, let him. Bat so far as my 
own life has to be regulated, I do say that I dare not 
possess anything which I do not want. In India we have 
got three millions of people having to be satisfied 
with one meal a day, and that meal consisting of a 
chapatti containing no fat in it, and a pinch of salt^ 
You and I have no right to any thing that we 
really have until these three millions are clothed 
and fed better. You and I, who ought to know 
better, must adjust our wants, and even undergo voluntary 
starvation in order that they may be nursed, fed 
and clothed. Then there is the vow of non-possession 
which follows as a matter of course. Then I go to 
THE VOW OF SWADESHI 

The vow of Swadeshi is a necessary vow. But you 
are conversant with the Swadeshi life and the Swadeshi 
spirit. I suggest to you we are departing from one of the 
sacred laws of our being when we leave our neighbour and 
go out somewhere else in order to satisfy our wants. If 
a man comes from Bombay' here and offers you wares, you 
are not justified in supporting the Bombay merchant or 
trader so long as you have got a merchant at your very 
door, boro and bred in Madras. That is my view of 
Swadeshi, In your village barber, you are bound to 
support him to the ezclusion of the finished barber who 
may come to you from Madras. If you find it necessary 
that your village barber should reach the attainments of 
the barber from Madras, you may train him to that. Send 
him to Madras by all means, if you wish, in order that he 
may learn his calling. Until you do that, you are not 
25 
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justified in going to another barber. That is StpadeshL 
So, when we find that there are many things that we 
cannot get in India, w© must try to do without them. We 
may have to do without many things which we may 
•consider necessary ; but believe me, when you have that 
frame of mind, you will find a great burden taken off your 
fihoulders, even as the Pilgrim did in that inimitable book, 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress There came a time when the 
mighty burden that the Pilgrim was carrying on his 
shoulders unconsciously dropped from him, and he felt a 
freer man than he was when he started on the journey. 
So will you feel freer men than you are now immediately 
you adopt this Sioadeslii life. We have also 
THE VOW OF FEARLESSNESS 
I found throughout my wanderings in India that 
India, educated India, is seized with a paralysing fear. 
We may not open our lips in public ; we may not declare 
our confirmed opinions in public 5 we may talk about them 
secretly ; and we may do anything we like within the 
four walls of our house — but those are not for public 
•consumption. If we had taken a vow of silence I would 
have nothing to say. When we open our lips in public, 
we say things which we do not really believe in. I do 
aaot know whether this is not the experience of almost 
every public man who speaks in India. I then suggest 
'to you that there is only one Being, if Being is the proper 
term to be used, whom we have to fear, and that is God, 
When we fear God, we shall fear no man, no matter how 
high-placed he may be. And if you want to follow the 
vow of truth in any shape or form, fearlessness is the 
necessary consequence. And ^so you find, in the Bhagavad 
Qita^ fearlessness is declared as the first essential quality 
of a Brahmin. We fear consequence, and, therefore we 
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are afraid to tell the Truth. A man who fears Grod will 
eertaiuly not fear any earthly consequence. Before we 
can aspire to the position of understanding what religion is, 
and before we can aspire to the position of guiding the 
destinies of India, do you not see that we should adopt this 
habit of fearlessness? Or shall we overawe our eoimtry- 
men even as we are overawed ? We thus see how 
important this fearlessness now is. And we have also 
THE VOW REGAROINO THE UNTOUCHABLES 

There is an ineffaceable blot that Hinduism to-day 
carries with it. t have declined to believe that 'it has 
been handed to us from immemorial times. I think that 
this miserable, wretched, enslaving spirit of untouch- 
ablenesa must have come to us when we were in the 
cycle of our lives, at our lowest ebb, and that evil has still 
stuck to us and it still remains with us. It is, to my mind, 
a curse that has come to us, and as long as that curse 
remains with us, so long I think we are bound to consider 
that every affliction that we labour under in this sacred 
land is a fit and proper punishment for this great and 
indelible crime that we are committing. That any person 
should be considered untouchable because of his calling 
passes one’s comprehension ; and you, the student world, 
who receive all this modern education, if you become a. 
party to this crime, it were better that you received no 
education whatsoever. 

Of course, we are labouring under a very heavy 
handicap. Although you may realise that there cannot 
be a single human being on this earth who should be 
considered to be untoucft^able, you cannot react upon 
your families, you cannot react upon your surroundings, 
because all your thought is conceived in a foreign tongue, 
and all your energy is devoted to that. And so we have 
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also iatroduced a rule in this Ashrama: that we shali 
receive our 

EDUCATION THROUGH THE VERNACULARS 
In Europe, every cultured man learns not only his 
language but also other languages, certainly three or 
four. And even as they do in Europe, in order to solve 
the problem of language in India, we, in this Ashrama, 
make it a point to learn as many Indian vernaculars as 
we possibly can. And I assure you that the trouble of 
learning these languages is nothing compared to the 
trouble that we have to take in mastering the English 
language. We never master the English language : with 
some exceptions it has not been possible for us to do so j 
we can never express ourselves as clearly as we can in our 
own mother tongue. How dare we rub out of our 
memory all the years of our infancy ? But that is precisely 
what we do when we commence our higher life, as we call 
it, through the medium of a foreign tongue. This 
creates a breach in our life for bringing which we 
shall have to pay dearly and heavily. And you will see 
now the connection between these two things — education 
and uotouchableness — this persistance of the spirit of 
Untouchableness even at this time of the day in spite of 
the spread of knowledge and education. Education has 
enabled us to see the horrible crime. But we are seized 
with fear also and, therefore, we cannot take this 
doctrine to our homes. And we have got a sup<*r- 
stitious veneration for our family traditions and for the 
members of our family. You say : “ My parents will die 
if I tell them that I, at least, can no longer partake of 
his crime.’* I say that Prahlad never considered that 
his father would die if he pronounced the sacred 
syllables of the name of Yishnu. On the contrary he 
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iinade the whole of that household ring, from one corner 
to another, by repeating that name even in the sacred 
presence of his father. And so you and I may do this 
thing in the sacred presence of our parents. If, after 
receiving this rude shock, some of them expire, I think 
that would be no calamity. It may be that some rude 
shocks of the kind might have to be delivered. So long as 
we persist in these things which have been handed down 
to us for generations, these incidents may happen. But 
there is a higher law of Nature, and in due obedience to 
that higher law, my parents and myself should make 
that sacrifice. 

AND THEN WE FOLLOW HAND-WEAVING 

You may ask : “ Why should we use our hands 
and say “ the manual work has got to be done by those 
who are illiterate. I can only occupy myself with reading 
literature and political essays”. I think we have to 
•realise the dignity of labour. If a barber or shoe- maker 
attends a college, he ought not to abandon the profession 
ef barber or shoe-maker. I consider that a barber’s 
profession is just as good as the profession of medicine. 

Last of all, when you have conformed to these rules, 
think that then, and not till then, you may come to 
POLITICS 

and dabble in them to your heart’s content, and certainly 
you will then never go wrong. Politics, divorced of 
religion^ has absolutely no meaning. If the student- 
world crowd the political platforms of this country, 
to my mind, it is not necessarily a healthy sign of 
national growth ; but that does not mean that you, in 
your student life, ought not to study politics. Polities are 
a part of our being 5 we ought to understand our national 
institutions, and we ought to understand our national 
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growtli and all those things. We may do it from our 
infancy. So, in our Ashrawia^ every child is taught to 
understand the political institutions of our country, and to 

know how the country is vibrating with new emotions, 

with new aspirations, with a new life. B-ut we want 

also the steady light, the infallible light, of religious faith, 
not a faith which merely appeals to the intelligence, but a 
faith which is indelibly inscribed on the heart. First, we 
want to realise that religious consciousness, and itnmediate- 
ly we have done that, I think the whole department of life 
IS open to us, and it should then be a sacred privilege of 
students and everybody to partake of that whole life, so 

that when they grow to manhood and when they leave 
their colleges, they may do so as men properly equipped 
to battle with life. To-day what happens is this : much of 
the political life is confined to student life ; immediately 
the students leave their colleges and cease to be students, 
they sink into oblivion, they seek miserable employments, 
carrying miserable emoluments, rising no higher in their 
aspirations, knowing nothing of God, knowing nothing of 
ft'esh air or bright light and nothing of that real vigorous 
independence that comes ont of obedience to these laws 
that I have ventured to place before you. 



INDIAN MERCHANTS 


Mr. Gandhi was entertained by the merchants of Broach during^ 
his visit to the city and presented with an address of welcomei. 
Mr. Gandhi replied to the address in the following terms: 

Merchants always have the spirit of adventure, 
intellect and wealth, as wituont these qualities their busi- 
ness cannot go on. But now they must have the fervour 
of patriotism in them. Patriotism is necessary even for 
religion. If the spirit of patriotism is awakened through 
religious fervour, then that patriotism will shine out 
brilliantly. So it is necessary that patriotism should be 
roused in the mercantile community. 

The merchants take more part in public affairs 
now-a-days than before. When merchants take to politics 
through patriotism, Sivaraj is as good as obtained. 
Some of you might be wondering how we can get 
SicaraJ, I lay ray hand on my heart and say that, 
when the merchant class understands the spirit of patriotism, 
then only can vve get Stamaj quickly. Swa?’aJ then will 
be quite a natural thing. 

Amongst the various keys which will unlock Swaraj 
to us, the Swadeshi vow is the golden one. It is in the 
hands of the merchants to compel the observance of the 
Swadeshi vow in the country, and this is an adventure 
which can be popularised by the merchants. I humbly 
request you to undertake this adventure and then you 
will see what wonders you can do. 

This being so, I have to say with regret that it is 
the merchant class which has brought ruin to the Swadeshi 
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practice and the Swadeshi movement in this country. 
Complaints have lately risen in Bengal about the increase 
of rateS) and one of them is against Gujarat. It is 
complained there that the prices of dhotis have been 
abnormally increased and dhotis go from Gujarat. No one 
wants you not to earn money, but it must be earned 
righteously and not be ill-gotten . Merchants must earn 
money by fair means. Unfair means must never be used. 

India's strength lies with the merchant class. So 
much does not lie even with the aimy. Hade is the 
cause of war, and the merchant class bas the key of war 
in their hands. Merchants raise the money and the army 
is raised on the strength of it. The power of England and 
Germany rests on their trading class. A country’s 
prosperity depends upon its mercantile community. I 
consider it as a sign of good luck that 1 should receive an 
address from the merchant class. Whenever 1 remember 
Broach, I will enquire if the merchants who have given 
me an address this day, have righteous faith and patriotism. 
If T receive a disappointing I’eply, 1 will think that merely 
a wave of giving addresses had come over India and that 
I had a share in it. 



NATIONAL 13KES55 


Mr. Gandhi wrote the following I’eply to Mr. Irwin’s criticism, 
of his dress in the Pioneer during the Champaran enquiry*: 

I have hitherto successiully resisted to temptation of 
either answering your or Mr. Irwin’s criticism of the 
humble work I am doing in Champaran. Nor am I going 
to succumb now except with regard to a matter which 
Mr. Irwin has thought tit to dwell upon and about which 
he has not even taken the trouble of being correctly 
informed. I refer to his remarks t)n my manner of dressing. 

My familiarity with the minor amenities of Western 
civilisation has taught me to respect my national costume^ 
and it may interest Mr. Irwin to know that the dress I wear 
in Champaran is the dress I have always worn in India 
except that for a very short period in India I fell an easy 
prey in common with the rest of my countrymen to the 
wearing of semi-European dress in the courts and elsewhere 
outside Kathiawar. I appeared before the Kathiawar 
courts now 21 years ago in precisely the dress I wear 
in Champaran. 

One change I have made and it is that, having taken 
to the occupation of weaving and agriculture and having 
taken the vow of Swadeshi^ my clothing is now entirely 
hand-woven and hand-sewn and made by me or my fellow- 
workers. Mr. Irwin’s letter suggests that I appear before 
the ryots in a dress I have temporarily and specially 
adopted in Champaran to produce an effect. The fact 
is, that I wear the national dress because it is the most 
natural and the most becoming for an Indian. I believe 
that our copying of the European dress is a sign of our 
degradation, humiliation and our weakness, and that we 
are committing a national sin in discarding a dress which 
is best suited to the Indian climate and which, for its 
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simplicity, art aad cheapness, is uot to be beaten on the 
face of the earth and which* answers hygienic require- 
ments. Had it not been for a false pride and equally 
false notions of prestige, Englishmen here would long 
ago have adopted the Indian costume. I may mention 
incidentally that I do not go about Champaran bare 
headed. I do avoid shoes for sacred reasons. But I find 
too that it is more natural and healthier to avoid them 
whenever possible. 

I am sorry to inform Mr. Irwin and your readers that 
my esteemed friend Babu Brijakishore Prasad, the ex- 
Hon. Member of Council, still remains unregenerate 
and retains the provincial cap and never walks barefoot 
and kicks up a terrible noise even in the house we 
are living in by wearing wooden sandals. He has still not 
the courage, inspite of most admirable contact with me, 
to discard his semi-anglicised dress and whenever he goes- 
to see officials, he puts his legs into the bifurcated 
garment and on his own admission tortures himself by 
cramping his feet in inelastic shoes. I cannot induce him 
to believe that his clients won’t desert him and the 
courts won’t punish him if he wore his more becomingr 
and less expensive dhoti. I invite you and Mr. Irwin not 
to believe the stories that the latter hears about me 
and my friends, but to join me in the crusade against- 
educated Indians abandoning their manners, habits and 
customs which are not proved to be bad or harmful. 
Finally, I venture to warn you and Mr. Irwin that you 
and he will ill-serve the cause both of you consider is- 
in danger by reason of my presence in Champaran if you- 
oontioue, as you have done, to base your strictures on 
unproved facts. I ask you to accept my assurance that 
I should deem myself unworthy of the friendship and . 
confidence of hundreds of ray English friends and associ- 
ates — not all of them fellow-cranks — if in similar 
circumstances I acted towards them differently from myr 
own countrymen. 



HINDI; THE NATIONAL LANGUAGE FOR INDIA 


The following are extracts from the Presidential Address* 
to the Second Gujarat Educational Conference held at Broach 
In October 20, 1917, specially translated for the Indian Eeview* 

It behoves us to devote attention to a consideration 
of a national language, as we have done to that of the 
medium of instruction. If English is to become a national 
language, it ought to be treated as a compulsory subject. 
Can English become the national language ? Some learned 
patriots contend that even to raise the question betrays 
ignorance. In their opinion, English already occupies that 
place. His Excellency the Viceroy in his recent utter- 
ance has merely expressed a hope that English will occupy 
that place. His enthusiasm does not take him as far as* 
that of the former. His Excellency believes that 
English will day after day command a larger place, will 
permeate the family circle, and at last rise to the status^ 
of a national language. A superficial ’ consideration will 
support the Viceregal contention. The condition of our 
educated classes gives one the impression that all our 
activities would come to a stand still if w’e stop the use of 
English. And yet deeper thought will show that English 
can never and ought not to become the national language 
of India. What is the test of a national language ? 

(1) For the official class it should be easy to learn. 

(2) The religious, commercial and political 
activity throughout India should be possible in that language.. 

(3) It should be the speech of the majority of 
the inhabitants of India. 

(4) For the whole of the country it should be* 
easy to learn. 

(5) In considering the question, weight ought nob 
to be put upon momentary or shortlived conditions. 
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The English language does not fulfil any of the con- 
ilitions above named. The first ought to have been the 
last, but I have purposely given it the first place, because 
that condition alone gives the appearance of being applic- 
able to the English language. But upon further consider- 
ation we should find that for the officials even at the 
present moment it is not an easy language to learn. In 
our scheme of administration, it is assumed that t'le 
number of English officials will progressively tlecrease, s-> 
that in the end only the Viceroy and others whom on^i 
may count on one’s finger-tips will be English. Tfie 
majority are of Indian nationality to-day, and their number 
must increase. 

And every one will admit that for them, English is 
more difficult to be learnt than any Indian language. Upon 
an examination of the second condition, we find that until 
the public at large can speak English, religious activity 
through that tongue is an impossibility. And a spread of 
English to that extent among the masses seems also 
impossible. 

English cannot satisfy the third condition, because the 
majority in India do not speak it. 

The fourth, too, cannot be satisfied by English, 
because it is not an easy language to learn tor tue whole 
of India* 

Considering the last condition we observe that tlie 
position that English occupies to-day is momentary. 
The permanent condition is that there will be little 
necessity for English in the national affairs. It will cer- 
tainly be required for imperial affairs. That, therefore, 
it will be an imperial language, the language of diplo- 
macy, is a different question. On that purpose its know- 
ledge is a necessity. We are not jealous of English. All 
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that is contendcfi for is, that it ought not to be allowed to 
go beyond its proper sphere. And as it will be the imperial 
language, we shall compel our Malaviyajis, our Sbastriars 
and our Banerjeas to learn it. And we shall feel assured 
that they will advertise the greatness of India in other parts 
of the world. But English cannot become the national 
language of India. To give it that place is like an attempt 
to introduce Esperanto. In my opinion, it is unmanly even 
to think that English can become our national language. 
The attempt to introduce Esperanto merely betrays 
ignorance, 'rhen vihich is the language that satisfies all 
the five conditions ? We shall be obliged to admit that 
Hindi satisfies all those conditions. 

I call that language Hindi which Hindus and 
Mahomedans in the North speak and write, either in the 
Devauagari or the Urdu ebaracler. Exception has been 
taken to this definition. It seems to be argued that 
Hindi and Urdu are different languages. This is not a 
valid argument. In the Northern parts of India, 
Mussalmans and Hindus speak the same language. The 
literate classes have created a division. The learned 
Hindus have Sanskritised Hindi. The Mussalmans, 
therefore, cannot understand it. The Moslems of 
Lucknow have Persianised their speech and made it 
unintelligible to the Hindus. These represent two 
excesses of the same language. They find no common 
place in the speech of the masses. I have lived in 
the North. I have freely mixed with Hindus and 
Mahomedans, and although 1 have but a poor know- 
ledge of Hindi, I have never found any dijBficuIty in 
holding communion with them. Call the language of the 
North what you will, Urdu or Hindi, it is the same. If 
you write it in the Urdu character, you may know it as 
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XTrdu. Write the same thing in the Nagari character and 
it is Hindi, 

There, therefore, remains a difference about the 
'Script. For the time being, Mahomedan children will 
certainly write in the Urdu character, and Hindus will 
mostly write in the Devangari. I say mostly, because 
thousands of Hindus use the Urdu character and some 
•do not even know the Nagari charactei*. But when 
Hindus and Mahoraedans come to regard one anotlier 
without suspicion, when the causes begetting suspicion 
are removed, that script which has greater vitality will 
be more universally used and, therefore, become the 
national script. Meanwhile those Hindus and Maho- 
medans who desire to write their petitions in the Urdu 
character, should be free to do so and should have the 
right of having them accepted at the seat of National 
G-overnment. 

There is not another language capable of competing 
with Hindi in satisfying the live conditions. Bengali 
comes next to Hindi. But the Bengalis themselves 
make use of Hindi outside . Bengal. No one wonders 
to see a Hindi-speaking man making use of Hindi, no 
matter where he goes. Hindu preachers and Mahomedan 
'Moulvis deliver their religious discourses throughout 
India in Hindi and Urdu and even the illiterate 
masses follow them. Even the unlettered Gujarati 
going to the North, attempts to use a few Hindi words 
whereas a gate-keeper from the North declines to 
speak in Gujarati even to his employer, who has 
on that account to speak to him in broken Hindi. X 
have heard Hindi spoken even in the Dravid country. 
It is not true to aay that in Madras one can go on with 
iEnglish. Even there I have employed Hindi with effect. 
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In the trains I have heard Madras passengers undoubtedly 
use Hindi. It is worthy of note that Mahomedans through- 
out India speak Urdu and they are to be found in large 
numbers in every Province. Thus Hindi is destined to be 
the national language. We have made use of it as such in 
times gone by. The rise of Urdu itself is due to that fact. 
The Mahomedan kings were unable to make Persian or 
Arabic the national language. They accepted the Hindi 
grammar, but employed the Urdu character and Persian 
words in their speeches. They could not, however, carry 
on their intercourse with the masses through a foreign 
tongue. All this is not unknown to the English. Those 
who know anything of the sepoys, know that for them 
military terms have had to be prepared in Hindi or Urdu. 

Thus we see that Hindi alone can become the national 
language. It presents some dificulty in the case of the 
learned classes in Madras. For men from the Deccan, 
Gujarat, Sind and Bengal it is easy enough. In a few 
months they can acquire .sufficient command over Hindi to 
enable them to carry on national intercourse in that tongue. 
It is not so for the. I'atuils. The Dravidian languages are 
distinct from their Sanskrit sister in structure and grammar. 
The only thing coinmou to the two groups is their Sanskrit 
vocabulary to au extent. But the difficulty is confined to 
the learned class alone. We have a right to appeal to 
their patriotic spirit and expect them to put forth sufficient 
effort in order to learn Hindi. For in future when Hindi 
has received State recognition, it will be introduced as a 
compulsory language in Madras as in other Provinces, and 
intercourse between Madras and them will then increase. 
English has not permeated the Dravidian masses. Hindi, 
however, will take no time. The Telugus are making an 
effort in that direction even now. If this Conference can 
come to an unanimous conclusion as to a national language, 
it will be necessary to devise means to attain that end. 



GUJAKAT POLITICAL CONPERENCK 


The following la an English translation of Mr Gandhi’s- 
Presidential Address to the First Gujarat Political Gonlerence^ 
held at Godhra, on November <5, 1917 : 

Brothers and Sisters, — I am thankjrid to you all for the 
exalted position to which you have called me. I am but 
a baby of two years and a half in Indian politics. T 
cannot trade, here, on my experience in South Africa. T 
know that acceptance of the position is to a certain extent 
an impertinence. And yet T have been unable to resist 
the pressure your overwhelming affection has exerted 
upon me. 

I am conscious of ray responsibility. This Confer- 
ence is the first of its kind in Gujarat. The time is most 
critical for the whole of India. The empire is labouring 
under a strain never before experienced. My views do not 
quite take the general course. I feel that some of them 
run in the opposite direction. Under the circumstances, 
I can hardly claim this privileged position. The president 
of a meeting is usually its spokesman. I cannot pretend 
to lay any such claim. It is your kindness that gpves me 
such a unique opportunity of placing my thoughts before 
the Gujarat public. I do not see anything wrong in these 
views being subjected to criticism, dissent, and even 
emphatic protest. I would like them to be freely discussed. 
T will only say with regard to them that they were not 
fiarmod to-day or yesterday. But they were formed years 
ago. I am enamoured of them, and my Indian experience 
of two years and a half has not altered them. 
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I congratulate the originators of the proposal to- 
hold this Conference as also those friends who have 
reduced it to practice. It is a most important event for 
Gujarat. It is possible for us to make it yield most 
important results. This Conference is in the nature of a 
foundation^ and if it is well and truely laid, we need have 
no anxiety as to the superstructure. Being the first 
progenitor, its responsibility is great. I pray that God will 
bless us with wisdom and that our deliberations will benefit 
the people. 

This is a political conference. Let us pause a 
moment over the word “political”. It is, as a rule, used 
in a restricted sense, but I believe it is better to give it 
a wider meaning. If the work of such a conference were 
to be confined to a eoiusideration of the relations between 
the rulers and the ruled, it would not only be incomplete 
but we should even fail to have an adequate conception 
of those relations, h’or instance, the question of Mhowra 
flowers is of great importance for a part of Gujarat. If 
it is considered merely as a question between the 
Government and the people, it might lead to an untoward 
end, or even to one never desired by us. If we 
considered the genesis of the law on Mhowra flowers 
and also appreciated our duty in the matter, we would 
very probably succeed sooner in our fight with Govern- 
ment than otherwise, and we would easily diseover the 
key to successful agitation. You will more clearly 
perceive my interpretation of the word “ political ” in 
the light of the views now being laid before you. 

Conferences do not, as a rule, after the end of their 
deliberations, appear to leave behind them an executive 
body, and even when such a body is appointed, it is, to 
use the language of the late Mr. Gokhale, composed of 
26 
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■men who are amateurs. What is wanted, in order to give 
effect to the resolutions of such conferences, is men who 
would make it their business to do so. Tf such men couie 
forward in great numbers, then and then only will such 
eonfereneea be a credit to the country and produce lasting 
results. At present there is much waste of energy. It is 
desirable that there were many institutions of the type of the 
Servants of India Society. Only when men fired w'itli the 
belief that service is the highest religion, come forward in 
great numbers, only then could we hope to see great results. 
Fortunately, the religious spirit still binds India, and if 
during the present age the service of the Motherland 
becomes the end of religion, men and women of religion in 
large numbers would take part in our public life, ^1?'hen 
sages and saints take up this work, India will easily 
achieve her cherished aims. At all events, it is incumbent 
on us that for the purposes of this Conference we formed 
an executive committee whose business it would be to 
enforce its resolutions. 

The sound of Swaraj pervades the Indian air. It 
is due to Mrs. Besant that Swaraj is on the lips of 
hundreds of thousands of men and women. What was 

unknown to men and women only two years ago, has, 

by her consummate tact and her indefatigable efforts, 
become common property for them. There cannot be 
the slightest doubt that her name will take the first 
rank in history among those who inspired ua with the 
hope that Swaraj was attainable at no distant date. 
Swaraj was, and is, the goal of the Congress, The 

idea did not originate with her. But the credit of 
presenting it to us as an easily attainable goal belongs 
to that lady alone. For that we could hardly thank 

her enough. By releasing her and her associates : 
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Messrs. Arundaie and Wadia, Government have laid us 
under an obligation, and at the same time acknowledged 
the just and reasonable nature of the agitation for Swaraj. 
It is desirable that Government should extend the same 
generosity towards our brothers, Mahomed Ali and Shaukat 
All. It is no use discussing the appositeness or otherwise 
of wbat Sir William Vincent has said about them, it is to 
be hoped that the Government will accede to the peoples’ 
desire for their release and thus make them responsible 
for any improper result that might flosv from their release. 
Such clemency will make them ail the more grateful to the 
Government, The act of generosity will be incomplete so 
long as these brothers are not releasi^d. The grant of 
freedom to the brothers will gladden the peoples' hearts 
and endear the Government to them. 

Mr. Montagu will shortly be in our midst, i’he work 
of taking signatures to the petition to be submitted to him 
is going on apace. The chief object of this petition is to 
educate tbe people about Swurw}, To say chat a knowledge 
of letters is essential to obtain Swaraj, betrays ignorance of 
history. A knowledge of letters is not necessary to 
inculcate among people the idea that we ought to manage 
our own affairs. What is essential, is the grasp of such an 
idea. People have to desire Swaraj, Hundreds of 
unlettered kings have ruled kingdoms in an effective 
manner, T'o see how far such an idea exists in the minds 
of the people, and to try to create it where it is absent, is 
the object of this .petition. It is desirable that millions of 
men and women should sign it intelligently. That such a 
largely signed petition will have its i due weight with 
Mr. Montagu is its natural result. 

No one has the right to alter the scheme of reforms 
approved by the Congress and the Moslem Iieague, and 
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one need not, therefore, go into the merits thereof. For 
our present purposes, we have to understand thoroughly 
the scheme formulated most thoughtfully by our leaders 
and to faithfully do the things necessary to get it accepted 
and enforced. 

This scheme is not Swaraj^ but is a great step 
towards Swaraj. Some English critics tell us that we have 
no right to enjoy Swaraj^ because the class that demands it 
is incapable of defending India. ** Is the defence of India to- 
rest with the English alone,” they ask, “ and are the reins 
of Grovernment to be in the hands of the Indians ? Now 
this is a question which excites both laughter and sorrow. 
It is laughable, because our English friends fancy that they 
are not of us, whilst our plan of Swaraj is based upon 
retention of the British connection. We do not expect the 
English settlers to leave this country. They will be our 
partners in Swaraj. And they need not grumble if in such 
a scheme the burden of the defence of the country falls 
on them. They are however hasty in assuming that we 
ehall not do our share of defending the country. When 
India decides upon qualifying herself for the act of 
soldiering, she will attain to it in no time. We have but 
to harden our feelings to be able to strike. To cultivate a 
hardened feeling does not take ages. It grows like weeds. 
The question has also its tragic side, because it 
puts us in mind of the fact that Government have 
up to now debarred us from military training. Had 
they been so minded they would have had at 
their disposal to-day, from among the educated classes, 
an army of trained soldiers. Government Have to 
accept a larger measure of blame than the educated 
classes for the latter having taken litde part in the^ 
war. Had the Government policy been shaped differently 
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from the very commencemeat, they would have to-day 
an unconquerable army. But let no one be blamed 
for the present situation. At the time British rule was 
established, it was considered to be a wise policy for 
the governance of crores of men to deprive them of arms 
and military training. But it is never too late to mend, 
and both the rulers and the ruled must immediately 
repair the omission. 

In offering these views, 1 have assumed the propriety 
of the current trend of thought. To me, however, 
it does not appear to be tending altogether in the right 
direction. Our agitation is based on the Western model. 
The SivaraJ we desire is of a Western type. As a result 
of it, India will have to enter into competition with the 
Western nations. Many believe that there is no escape 
from it. I do not think so. I cannot torget that 
India is not Europe, India is not rlapan, India is not 
China. The divine word that India alone is the 
land of Karma" (Action), the rest is the land of Bhoga 
(Enjoyment), is indelibly imprinted on my mind. 1 feel 
that India’s mission is different from that of the others. 
India is fitted for the religious supremacy of the world. 
There is no parallel iu the world for the process of 
purification that this country has voluntarily undergone. 
India is less in need of steel weapons, it has fought with 
divine weapons 5 it can still do so. Other nations have 
been votaries of brute force. The terrible war going on 
in Europe furnishes a forcible illustration of the truth. 
India can win all by soul force. History supplies numerous 
instances to prove that brute force is as nothing before 
soul force. Poets have sung about it and Seers have 
described their experiences. A thirty-year old Hercules 
behaves like a lamb before his eighty-year old father. 
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This is an instance of love force. Love is Afman ; it 
is its attribute. If we have faith enough, we can wieM 
that force over the whole world. Religion having 
lost its hold on us, we are without an anchor to keep 
us firm amidst the storm of modern civilisation and are 
therefore being tossed to and fro. Enough, however, of 
this for the present- I shall return to it at a later stage. 

In spite of my views being as I have just described 
them, I do not hesitate to take part in the Swaraj 
movement, for India is being governed in accordance 
with the Western system, and even the Government admit 
that the British Parliament presents the best type of 
that system. Without parliamentary government, we 
should be nowhere. Mrs. Beuvsant is only too true when 
she teays that we shall soon be facing a hunger-strike 
if we do not have Horae Rule. I do not want to go 
into statistics. The evidence of my eyes is enough 
for me. Poverty in India is deepening day by day. 
No other result is possible. A country that exports 
its raw produce and imports it after it has undergone 
manufacturing processes, a country that in spite of 
growing its own cotton, has to pay crores of rupees for 
its imported cloth, cannot be otherwise than poor. It 
can only be said of a poor country that its people are 
spendthrifts, because they ungrudgingly spend money in 
marriage and such other ceremonies. It must be a terribly 
poor country that cannot afford to spend enough in 
carrying out improvements for stamping out epidemics 
like the plague. The poverty of a country must contig- 
uously grow when the salaries of its highly paid oficials- 
aro’ ' spent outside it. Surely it must be India’s keen 
poverty that compels its people^ during cold weather 
fon want of Woollen clothing, to bum their precious manure- 
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in order to warm themselves. Throughout my wanderings 
in India, I have rarely seen a buoyant face. The middle 
classes are groaning under the weight of awful distress. 
For the lowest order there is no hope. They do not know 
a bright day. It is a pure, fiction to say that India’s rlchea 
are buried under ground, or are to be found in her 
ornaments. What there is of such riches is of no 
consequence. The nation’s expenditure has increased, not 
so its income. Government have not deliberately brought 
about this state of things, 1 believe that their intentiona 
are pure. It is their honest opinion that the nation’s 
prosperity is daily growing, 'rheir faith in their Blue 
Books is immovable, it is only too true that statistics can 
be made to prove anything. The economists deduce 
India’s prosperity from statistics. People like me who 
appreciate the popular way of examining figures shake 
their heads over blue-book statistics. If the gods were to 
come down and testify otherwise, I would insist on saying 
that I see India growing poorer. 

What then would our Parliament dor* When we 
have it, we would have a right to commit blunders and 
to correct them. In the early stages we are bound to 
make blunders. But we being children of th*^ soil, won’t 
lose time in setting ourselves right. We shall, therefore^ 
soon find out remedies ogainst poverty. Then our 
existence won’t be dependent on Lancashire goods. Then 
we shall not be found spending uutold riches on Imperial 
Delhi. It will, then, bear some corre8i>on deuce to the 
peasant cott.ige. There will he some proportion observed 
•between that cottage and our Parliament House, “The 
nation to-day is in a helpless condition, it does not possess 
even the right to err. He who has no right to err, can 
never go h^rward.'’ The history of the Commons is a 
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history of blunders. Man, says an Arabian proverb, is 
error personified. ** Freedom to err and the duty of 
correcting errors is one definition of Swaraj, And such 
Swaraj lies in Parliament. That Parliament we need 
to-day. We are fitted for it to-day. We shall, therefore, 
get it on demand. It rests with ns to define “ to-day 
Swaraj is not to be attained through an appeal to the 
British democracy. The English nation cannot appreciate 
such an appeal. Its reply will be : We never sought 

outside help to obtain Swaraj, We have received it 
through our own ability. You have not received it, 
because you are unfit. When you are fit for it, nobody 
can with old it from you.” How then shall we fit ourselves 
for it ? We have to demand Swaraj from our own 
democracy. Our appeal must be to it. When the 
peasantry of India understand what Swaraj is, the demand 
will become irresistible. The late Sir W. W. Hunter used 
to say that in the British system, victory on the battle-field 
was the shortest cut to success. If educated India could 
have taken its full share in the war, I am certain that we 
would not only have reached our goal already, but the 
manner of the grant would have been altogether unique. 
We often refer to the fact that many sepoys 
of Hindustan have lost their lives ou the battle-fields of 
France and Mesopotamia. It is not possible for the 
educated classes to claim the credit for this evenr. It is 
not patriotism that had prompted those sepoys to go to 
the battle-field. They know nothing of Swaraj* At the 
end of the war they will not ask for it. They have gone 
to demonstrate that they are faithful to the salt they eat. 
la asking for I feel that it is not possible for 

us to bring into account their services. The only thing 
we can say is, that we may not be considered blameworthy 
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<for our inability to take a large active part in tbe 
prosecution of tbe war. 

That we have been loyal at a time of stress is no 
test of fitness for Swaraj. Loyalty is no merit. It is a 
necessity of citizenship all the world over. That loyalty 
can be no passport to Stmraj is a self-demonstrated 
maxim. Our fitness lies in that we now keenly desire 
'■SivaraJ, and in the conviction we have reached that 
bureaucracy^ although it has served India with pure 
intentions, has had its day. And this kind of fitness is 
sufficient for our purpose. Without Swaraj there is now 
DO possibility of peace in India. 

But if we confine our activities for advancing Swaraj 
only to holding meetings, the nation is likely to suffer 
harm. Meetings and speeches have their own place 
and time. But they cannot make a Nation. 

In a nation fired with Swaraj zeal, we shall observe 
•an awakening in all departments of life. The first step 
to Swaraj lies in the individual. The great truth ; “ As 
with the individual so with the universe,” is applicable 
here as elsewhere. If we are ever torn by conflict from 
within, if w« are ever going astray, and if instead of 
ruling our passions we allow them to rule us, Swaraj can 
have no meaning for us. Government of self, then, is 
primary education in the school of Swaraj, 

Then the Family. If dissensions reign supreme in our 
families, if brothers fight among themselves, if joint 
families, families enjoying self-government, become 

divided through family quarrels, and if we are unfit even 
for such restricted Swaraj, how can we be considered fit 
for the larger Swaraj ? 

Now for the Caste, If caste-fellows become jealous 
•of one another, if the castes cannot regulate their affairs 
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in an orderly manner, if the eiders want to usurp power,, 
if the members become self-opinionated and thus show 
their unfitness for tribal self-government, how can they 
be fit tor national self-government ? 

After caste the City Life, If we cannot regulate 
the affairs of our cities, if our streets are not kept clean, 
if our homes are dilapidated and if our roads are crooked, 
if we cannot command the services of selfless citizens 
for civic government, and those who are in charge 
ot affairs are neglectful or selfish, ho\v shall we claim 
latter powers ? The way to national life lies through the 
cities. It is, therefore, necessary to linger a little longer 
on civic government. 

The plague has found a home in India, Cholera 
has been always with us. Malaria takes an anniral 
toll of thousands. The plague has been driven out 
from every other part of the world. Glasgow drove 
it out as soon as it entered it. In Johannesburg 
it could appear but once. Its municipality made a 
gp*eat effort and stamped it out within a month whereas < 
we are able to produce little impression upon it. We 
cannot blame the Government for this state of things. 
In reality we cannot make our poverty answerable for 
it. None can interfere with us in the prosecution of any 
remedies that we might wish to adopt. Ahmedabad, for 
instance, cannot evade responsibility by pleading 
poverty. ' I fear that in respect of the plague we must 
shoulder the whole responsibility. It is a matter of 
wonderment that when the plague is working havoc iu' 
our rural quarters, cantonments, as a rule, remain free. 
Keasons for such immunity are obvious. In the 
cantonments the atmosphere is pure, bouses detached, 
roads are iiride and clean, the sanitary habits of the- 
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residents are exceptionally sound. Wliei*eas ours arf- as 
unhygienic as they well could be. Our closets are 
pestilentially dirty. Ninety per cent, of our population go 
barefoot, people spit anywhere, perform natural functions 
anywhere and are obliged to walk along roads and paths 
thus dirtied. It is no wonder that the plague has found a 
home in our midst. 

Unless we alter the conditions of our cities, rid 
ourselves of dirty habits and reform our castes, Siraraj 
for us can have no value. 

It will not be considered out of place here to refer to 
the condition of the so-called untouchables. The result of 
considering the most useful members of society as unworthy 
of being even touched by us, has been that we let them 
clean only a part of our closets. In the name of religion 
we ourselves would not clean the remainder for fear of 
pollution and so, in spite of personal cleanliness, a portion 
of our houses remains the dirtiest in the world, with the 
result that we are brought up in an atmosphere which is 
laden with disease germs. We were safe so long as we 
kept to our villages. But in the cities we ever commit 
suicide by reason of otir insanitary habits. 

Where many die before their death, there is every 
probability that people are devoid of both religion and 
its practice. I believe that it ought not to be beyond us 
to banish the plague from India, and if we could do so, 
we shall have increased our fitness for Swaraj^ as it could 
not be by agitation, no matter howsoever great. This is 
a question meriting the serious consideration of our doctors 
and vaidtfus. 

Our sacred Uakorji is ouv next door neighbour. I 
have visited that holy place. Its unholiness is limitless. 
I consider myself a devout Vaishnavite. I claim, therefore,, 
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a special privilege of criticising the condition of Dakoiji. 
The insanitation of that place is so great that one used to 
hygienic conditions can hardly bear to pass even twenty- 
four hours there. The pilgrims are permitted to pollute 
the tank and the streets as they choose. The keepers of 
the idol quarrel among themselves and, to add insult to 
injury, a Keceiver has been appointed to take charge of the 
jewellery and costly robes of the idol. It is our clear duty 
to set this wrong right. How shall we, Gujaratis, bent 
on attaining Swaraj, discharge ourselves in its army if 
we cannot sweep our houses clean ? 

The inconsideration of the state of education in our 
cities also fills us with despondency. It is up to us to 
provide, by private eiffort, for the education of the masses. 
But our gaze is fixed upon Government whilst our children 
■are starving for want of education. 

In the cities the drink-evil is on the increase, tea- 
shops are multiplying, gambling is rampant. If we cannot 
remedy these evils, how should we attain Swaraj whose 
meaning is government of ourselves ? 

We have reached a time when we and our children 
sare likely to be deprived of our milk-supply. Dairies in 
Gujarat are doing us infinite barm. They buy out 
practically the whole milk-supply and sell its products, 
butter, cheese, etc., in a wider market. How can a 
nation whose nourishment is chiefly derived from milk, 
allow this important article of food to be thus exploited ? 
How can men be heedless of the national health and 
think of enriching themselves by such an Improper use 
-of this article of diet? Milk and its products are of such 
paramount value to the nallon that they deserve to be 
controlled by the municipalities. What are we doing 
About them ? 
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I have just returned from the scene of Bakr-Id 
riots. For au insignificant cause, the two communities 
quarrelled, mischievous men took advantage of it, 
and a mere spark became a blaze. We were 
found to be helpless. We have been obliged to 
depend only upon Government assistance. This is a 
significant illustration of the condition I am trying 
to describe. 

It will not be inoppoitune to dwell for a moment on 
the question of cow-protection. It is an important ques- 
tion. And yet it is entrusted to the so-called cow-pro- 
tection societies. The protectiori of cows is an old 
custom. It has originated in the necessity of the condi- 
tion of the country. Protection of its cows is incumbent 
upon a country, 73 per cent, of whose population lives- 
upon agriculture and uses only bullocks for it. In such 
a country even raeat-eaters should abstain from beef- 
eating. These natural causes should he enough justifi- 
cation for not killing cows. But. here we have to face a 
peculiar situation. The chief mesniog of cow-protection 
seems to be to prevent cows from going into the hands 
of our Mussalman brethren and being used as food. 
The governing class seem to need lieef. In their behalf 
thousands of cows are slaughtered daily. We take no 
steps to prevent the slaughter. We hardly make any 
attempt to prevent the cruel torture of cows by certain 
Hindu dairies of Calcutta, which subject them to certain 
indescribable practices and make them yield the last 
drop of milk. In Gujarat, Hindu drivers use spiked 
sticks to goad bullocks into action. We say nothing 
about it. The bullocks of our cities are to be seen in a 
pitiable condition. Indeed, protection of the cow and her 
progeny is a very great problem. With us it has 
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degenerated into a pretext for quarrelling with the 
Mahomed anSf and we have thus contributed to a further 
slaughter of cows. It is not religion, but want of it, to 
kill a Mahomedan brother who declines to part with his 
cow. I feel sure that if we were to negotiate with our 
Mussalman brothers upon a basis of l(»ve, they muU 
appreciate the peculiar condition of India and readily 
co-operate with us in the protection of cows. By courtesy 
and even by mtyagmha we can engage them in 
that mission. But in order to be able to do thi.-', we 

shall have to understand the question in its true bearing. 
We shall have to prepare rather to die than to kill. 
But we shall be able to do this only when we understand 
the real value of the cow and have pm*e love for her. 
Many ends will be automatically served in achieving 
this one end. Hindus an<l Mahomedans will live ju 
peace, milk and its products will he available in a 

pure condition and will be cheaper than now, and 
our bullocks will become the envy of the world. By 

real tapasya, it is possible for us to stop cow slaughter 
whether by tbe English, Mahomedans or Hindus. This 
one act will bring Swaraj many a step nearer. 

Many of the foregoing problems belong to municipal 
government. We can, thereft)re, clearly see that 
“ national government is dependent upon purity of the 
government of our cities 

It will not be considered an improper statement to 
say that the Swadeshi movement is in an inane conditian. 
We do not realise that Swaraj is almost wholly 

obtainable through Swadeshi. If we have no regard for 
our xespeotave vernaculars, if we dislike our clothes, if 
our dress repels us, if we are ashamed to wear the sacred 
Shihha^ if our food is distasteful to us, our climate is not 
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good enough, our y..«ople uncouth and unfit for our comp- 
any, our civilisatfoD f aulty and th" foreign attractive, in 
short, if everything native had and everything foreign 
pleasing to us, ! 'lioulo n<»f know wbat Swaraj can 
mean for us. f ^^vorything iorcign is to be adopted, 
surely it will be pccrasar\ Ijo- us to continue long under 
foreign tutelage, cause roreign civilisation has not 
permeated the h to me that, before we 

can appreciate Si^'KinJ, ive sijonld have not only love 
but passion for Every one of our acts should 

beau the Siradrfih' staj.ip. Siran-j can only be built 
upon the aasumptiosi rhat most ; ! what is national is on 
the whole sound. If the lun’? put forth be correct, 

the Swadeshi mcvcment ought to he carried on vigorously. 
Every country that has e.nrriod on the Swataj movement 
has fully apprecicfed tjjf,- Sfrade.-hi spirit. The Scotch 
Highlanders iioM on tn their kilts *'Ven at tb.;; risk of their 
lives. We humorously call the Highlanders the ‘‘petticoat 
brigade”. But d; * wUoh* wor^d r.-stifies to the strength 
that lies behind |HUticoat and tlie Highlanders of 

Scotland will not .obandoa it even though it is an 
inconvenient chess and an easy target for the enemy. 
The object in dev^doping the foregoing argument is not 
that we should treasure onr faults but that what is 
national, even though couip.’tratively less agreeable, should 
be adhered to, and that what is tojeign should be avoided, 
though it may be more agreeable than our own. That 
which is wanting in our civilisation can be supplied by 
proper effort on our part. I do hope that the Swadeshi 
spirit will possess every member in this assembly, and that 
we would carry out the Swadeshi vow in spite of great 
dificulties and inconvenience. Then Swaraj will be easy 
of attainment. 
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The foregoing illustrations go to show that onr 
movement should be twofold. We may petition the 
government, we may agitate in the Imperial Council' 
for our rights, but for a real awakening of the people, 
internal activity is more important. There is likelihood 
of hypocrisy and selfishness tainting external activity. 
There is less danger of such a catastrophe in the internal 
activity. Not only will external activity, without being 
balanced by the internal, lack grace, but it is likely to be 
barren of results. It is not my contention that we have no 
internal activity at all, but I submit we do not lay enough- 
stress upon it. 

One sometimes hears it said : Let us get the 

government of India in our own hands and everything will 
be all right.” There could be no greater superstition than 
this. No nation has thus gained its independence. The 
splendour of the spring is reflected in every tree, the whole 
earth is then filled with the freshness of youth. Similarly, 
when the Swaraj spirit has really permeated society, a 
stranger suddenly come upon us will observe energy in 
every walk of life, he will find national servants engaged, 
each according to his own abilities, in a variety of 
public activities. 

If we admit that our progress has not been what it 
m^ht have been, we shall have to admit two reasons 
foe it ; We have kept our women strangers to these 
activities of ours and have thus brought about paralysis 
of half the national limb. The nation walks with one 
leg only. All its work appears to be only half or 
incompletely done. Moreover, the learned section having 
received its education through a foreign tongue, has 
become enervated and it is unable to give the nation 
the benefit of such ability as it possesses. I need not 
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reiterate my views on this subject as I have elaborated 
them in my address delivered before the Gujarat 
hjducational Conference. It is a wise decision, that of 
conducting the proceedings of this Conference in Gujarati 
and I hope that all Gujaratis will adhere to the 
determination and resist every temptation to alter it. 

The educated class, lovers of Stcarajy must freely 
mix with the masses. We dare not reject a single 
member of the community. We shall make progress 
only if we carry all with us. Had the educated class 
identified itself with the masses, Bakr-Id riots would 
have been an impossibility. ^ 

I now reach the concluding topic. There are two 
methods of attaining desired end : Truthful and 

Truthless. In our scriptures they have been described 
respectively as divine and devilish. In the path of 
Satyagralia there is always unfiinching adherence to 
Truth. It is never to be forsaken on any account, not 
even for the sake of one’s country. The final triumph of 
Truth is always assumed for the divine method. Its 
votary does not abandon it, even though at times the 
path seems impenetrable and beset with difiiculties and 
dangers, and a departure however slight fi:om that 
straight path may appear full of promise. His faith 
even then shines resplendent like the midday sun and 
he does not despond. With truth for sword, he needs 
neither steel nor gunpowder. He comjuers the enemy 
by the force of the soul, which is Love. Its test is not 
to be found among friends. There is neither newness, 
nor merit nor yet effort in a friend loving a friend. It 
is tested truly when it is bestowed on the so-called 
enemy : it then becomes a virtue, there is effort in it, it 
is an act of manliness and real bravery. We ean adopt 
27 
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this method towards the Government and in doing so, we 
should be in a position to appreciate their beneficial 
activities and with greater ease correct their errors, 
because we should draw attention to them not in anger 
but in Love. Love does not act through fear. There 
can, therefore, be no weakness in its expression. A 
coward is incapable of exhibiting Love, it is the prerogative 
of the brave. Following this method, we shall not look 
upon all Governmental activity with suspicion, we shall not 
ascribe bad motives to them. And our examination of 
their actions, being directed by Love, will be unerring and 
is bound, therefore, to carry conviction with them. 

Love has its struggles. In the intoxication of power, 
man often fails to detect his mistakes. When that 
happens, a passive resister does not sit still. He 
suffers. He disobeys the ruler’s laws and orders in a 
civil manner and willingly incurs hardships caused by 
such disobedience, e.g., imprisonment and gallows- 
Thus is the soul disciplined. Here there is no waste of 
energy, and any untoward results of such respectful 
disobedience are suffered merely by him and his 
companions. A passive resister is not at sixes and sevens 
with those in power but the latter willingly yield to 
him. ** They know that they cannot effectively exercise 
force against the passive register. Without his concur- 
renoe they cannot make him do their will. And this is 
tih© ftiU fruition of Swaraj, because in it is complete 
ind^endence.^' It need not be taken for granted that 
such decorous resistance is possible only in respect of 
•civilised rulers. Even a heart of flint will melt in front of 
a Are .kindled by the power of the soul. Even a Nero 
becomes a lamb when he faces Love. This is no exag- 
It is as true as an algebraical equation* This 
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Satyagralia is India's special weapon. It has had others 
bnt Satyagraha has commanded greater attention. It is 
omnipresent, and is capable of being used at all times 
and under all circumstances. It does not require a 
Congress license. He who knows its power cannot help 
using it. Even as the eye-lashes automatically protect 
the eyes, so does Batyograha^ when kindled .automatically, 
protect the freedom of the soul. 

But truthleasness has opposite attributeuS. The terrible 
war going on in Europe is a case in point. Why should a 
nation’s cause be considered right and another's wrong 
because it overpowers the latter by sheer brute force? 
The strong are often seen preying upon the weak. The 
wrongness of the latter’s cause is not to be inferred from 
their defeat in a trial of brute strength, nor is the rightness 
of the strong to be inferred from their success in such a 
trial. The wielder of brute force does not scruple about 
the means to be used. He does not question the propriety 
of means if he can somehow achieve his purpose. This 
is not Dharma, it is Aclhanna. In Blinnna^ there cannot 
be a particle of untruth, cruelty or the taking of life. The 
measure of Dharma is the measure of love, kindness, 
truth. Heaven itself is no acceptable exchange for them. 
Swaraj itself is useless at the sacrifice of Truth. Sacrifice 
■of Truth is the foundation of a nation’s destruction* The 
believer in brute force becomes impatient amd desires the 
death of the so-called enemy. There can be but one 
result of such an activity. Hatred increases. The defeated 
party vows vengeance and simply bides his tame. Thus 
does the spirit of revenge descend from father to son. It 
is much to be wished that India may not give predomin- 
ance to the worship of brute force. If the members of this 
Assembly will deliberately accept Satyagraha in Isyii^ 
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down its own programme, they will reach their goal all 
the easier for it. They may have to face disappointment 
in the initial stages. They may not see results for a time. 
But Satyagraha will triumph in the end. The brute- 
force-man, like the oilman’s ox, moves in a circle. It is a 
motion, but it is not progress. Whereas the votary of 
Truth force ever moves forward. 

A superficial critic reading the foregoing is likely 
to conclude that the views herein expressed are mutually 
destructive. On the one hand I appeal to the Govern- 
ment to give military training to the people. On the 
other I put Satyagraha on the pedestal. Surely there 
can be no room for the use of arms in Satyagraha^ nor 
is there any. But military training is intended for those 
wbo do not believe in Satyagraha. That the whole of 
India will ever accept Satyagraha is beyond my imagina- 
tion. Not to defend the weak is an entirely effeminate 
idea, everywhere to be rejected. In order to protect our 
innocent sister from the brutal designs of a man, we ought 
to offer ourselves a willing sacrifice and by the force of 
liove conquer the brute in the man. But if we have not 
attained that power, we would certainly use up all our 
bodily strength in order to frustrate those designs. The 
votaries of soul force and brute force are both soldiers. 
The latter, bereft of bis arms, acknowleiiges defeat, the 
former does not know what defeat is. He does not 
depend upon the perishable body and its weapons, but he 
derives his strength from the unconquerable and immortal 
soul. The thing outside the two is not a man, for 
he does not recognise the Dweller within him. If 
he did, he would not take fright and run away from 
danger. Bike a miser trying to save his flesh, he 
loses aU, he does not know how to die. But the 
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armoured soldier always has death by him as a companion. 
There is hope of his becoming a passive resister, 
and one has a right to hope that Inflia, the holy land 
of the gods, will ever give the predominant place to the 
divine force rather than to the brute force. Might is 
right is a formula which, let us hope, will never find 
acceptance in India. Her formula is, Truth alone 
conquers. 

Upon reflection we find that we can employ 
SaUjagraha even for a social reform. We can rid ourselves 
of many defects in our social institutions. We can settle 
the Hindu-Mohainmedan problem, and we can deal with 
political questions. It is well that for the sake of facilitat- 
ing progress we divide our activities according to the 
subjects handled. But it should nfiver be forgotten that 
all are inter-related. It is not true to say that neither 
religion nor social reform has anything to do with politics. 
The result obtained by bringing religion into play 
in the consideration of political subjects will bo difterent 
from that obtained without it. The Hindus can ill afford 
to neglect 56 lakhs of ignorant Sadhus in considering 
political matters. Our Mussalman brethren cannot lose 
sight of their iakeers. In advancing political progress, 
the condition of our widows and child marriages must 
have their proper place, and the purdah must tax 
Mussalman wit. Nor can we, Hindus and Muhammedans, 
in considering politics shut our eyes to scores of questions 
that arise between us. 

Indeed, our dif&culties are like the Himalayas. But 
we have equally powerful means at our disposal for 
removing them. We are children of an ancient nation. 
We have witnessed the burial of civilizatiioas, those of 
Rome, Greece, and Egypt. Our civilization abides even 
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aft the ocean in spite of its ebbs and flows. We have 
all we need to keep ourselves independent. We have 
the znonntains that hiss the sky, we have the mighty 
rivers. We have the matchless beauties of Nature 
and we have handed down to us a heritage of deeds 
of valour. This country is the treasure-house of 
ict^asya. In this country alone do people belonging 
to different religions live together in amity. In this 
country alone do all the gods receive their due measure 
of worship. We shall disgrace our heritage, and 
our connection with the British nation will be vain if, 
in spite of such splendid equipment by some unique 
effort, we do not conquer our conquerors. The English 
nation is full of adventure, the religious spirit guides 
it, it has unquenchable faith in itself, it is a nation 
of great soldiers, it treasures its independence, but 
it has given the place of honour to its commercial 
instinct, it has not always narrowly examined the 
means adopted for seeking wealth. It worships modem 
civilisation. The ancient ideals have lost their hold upon 
it. If therefore, instead of imitating that nation, we do 
not forget our past, we have real regard for our civilisation, 
wo have firm faith in its supremacy, we shall be able to 
make a proper use of our connection with the BritiBh 
nation and make it beneficial to ourselves, to them and to 
flio whole world. I pray to the Almighty that ^ this 
Aaaemhly, taking its full share of this great work, may shed 
lustre upon itself, upon Gujarat, and upon the whole 
B'h€traUmifnha, 



ON WOMANHOOD 


The annual gathering of the Bombay Bhagini Samaj was held’ 
on Wednesday, February 20, 1918, at the Morarjl Ookuldas Hall, 
under the presidency of Mr, M. K. Gandhi. The annual report ot 
the Samai having been read by the General Secretary, the President 
distributed prizes to the pupils ot the female classes and delivered 
a very informing address on the education of women, in the course 
of which he said ; 

It is necessary to understand what we mean when 
we talk of the regeneration of women. It presupposes 
degeneration and if that is so, we should further consider 
what led to it and how. It is otir primary duty to have 
some very hard thinking on these points. In travelling 
all over India, I have come to realize that all the existing 
agitation is confined to an infinitesimal section of our 
people who are really a mere speck in the vast firmament* 
Crores of people of both the sexes live in absolute 
ignorance of this agitation. Full eighty-five per cent, of 
the people of this country pass their innocent days in a 
state of total detachment from what is going on around 
them. These men and women, ignorant as they are, do 
their bit in life well and properly. Both have the 
same education or rather the absence of education. Both 
are helping each other as they ought to do. If their lives^ 
are in any sense incomplete, the cause can be traced to the 
incompleteness of the lives of the remaining fifteen 
per cent. If my sisters of the Bhagini Samaj will make a. 
close study ot the lives of these 85 per cent, of our people,, 
it will provide them ample material for an excellent 
programme of work for the Samaj. 

MAK-MADE SOCIAL LAWS 

In the observations that I am going to make, I will 
confine myself to the 15 per cent, abovementioiied and 
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^ven then it would be out of place to discuss the 
disabilities that are common both to men and women. The 
point •for us to consider is the regeneration of our women 
relatively to our men. Legislation has been mostly the 
handiwork of men ; and man has not always been fair and 
discriminate in performing that self-appointed task. The 
largest part of our effect in promoting the regeneration of 
women should be directed towards removing those 
blemishes which are represented in our Shosfras as the 
necessary and ingrained characteristic of women. Who 
will attempt this and how ? In my humble opinion in 
■order to make the attempt, we will have to produce women 
pure, firm and self-controlled as Sita, Damayanti and 
Draupadi. If we do produce them, such modern sisters will 
receive the same homage from Hindu society as is being 
paid to their prototypes of yore. Their words will have the 
same authority as the Shast/ms, We will feel ashamed 
of the stray reflections on them in our Smritis and will 
soon forget them. Such revolutions have occurred in 
Hinduism in the past and will still take place in the 
future leading to the stability of onr faith. 1 pray to 
<3od that this Association might soon produce such women 
as I have described above. 

PLACE OP LITERARY EDUCATION 
We have now discussed the root-cause of the 
degeneration of our women and have considered the 
ideals by the realization of which the present conditions 
of our women can be improved. The number of women 
who can realize those ideals will be necessarily veiy 
few and, therefore, we will now consider what ordinary 
women can accomplish if they would tty. Their first 
attempt should be directed towards awakening in the 
ibiitds of as "many women as possible a proper sense 
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of tbeir present condition. I am not among those 
who believe that such an effort can be made through 
literary education only. To work on that basis would 
‘be to postpone indefinitely the accomplishment of 

our aims ; I have experienced at every step that it 

is not at all necessary to wait so long. We can bring 
home to our women the sad realities of their present 
condition without, in the first instance, giving them any 
literary education. Woman is the companion of man 

-gifted with equal mental capacities. She has the right to 
participate in very minutest detail in the activities of 

man and she has an equal right of freedom and liberty 
with him. She is entitled to a supreme place in her 
own sphere of activity as man is in his. This ought to 
•be the natural condition of thing and not as a result only 
of learning to read and write. By sheer force of a 
vicious custom, even the most ignorant and worthless 
men have been enjoying a superiority over women 
which they do not deserve and ought not to have. Many 
of our movements stop half way because of the condition 
of our women. Much of our work does not yield 
appropriate results ; our lot is like that of the penny- 
wise and pound-foolish trader who does not employ 
enough capital in his business. 

FAULTY SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
But although much good and useful work can be 
done without a knowledge of reading and writing, yet it 
is my firm belief that you cannot always do without a 
'knowledge thereof. It develops and sharpens one’s 
intellect and it stimulates our power of doing good. I 
have never placed an unnecessarily high value on the 
^knowledge of reading and writing. I am only attempting 
to assign its proper place to it. I have pointed out from 
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time to time that there is no justification for men to* 
deprive women or to deny to them eq^ual rights on the 
ground of their illiteracy : but education is essential 
for enabling women to uphold these natural rights, to 
improve them and to spread them ; again the true 
knowledge of self is unattainable by the millions who 
are without such education. Many a book is full of 
innocent pleasure and this will be denied to us without 
education* It is no exaggeration to say that a human > 
being without education is not far removed from an 
animal. Education, therefore, is necessary for wornen^ 
as it is for men. Not that the methods of education 
should be identical in botb cases. In the first place 
our State system of education is full of error and productive 
of harm in many respects. It should be eschewed 
by men and women alike. Even if it were free from 
its present blemishes, I would not regard it as proper for 
women from all points of view. Man and woman are 
of equal rank but they are, not identical. They are a- 
peerless pair being supplementary to one another; each 
helps the other, so what without the one the existence- 
of the other caunot be conceived, and therefore it 
follows as a necessary corollary from these facta that 
anything that will impair the status of either of them 
will involve the equal ruin of them botb. In framing 
any scheme of women’s education this cardinal truth 
must be constantly kept in mind. Man is supreme in 
the outward activities of a married pair and therefore it 
is in the fitness of things that be should have a greater 
knowledge thereof. On the other hand, home life is- 
entirely the sphere of woman and therefore in domestic 
affiwrs, ht the upbringing and education of children, 
wometi to have more knowledge. Not that. 
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knowledge should be divided into watertight compartments,, 
or that some branches of knowledge should be closed 
to any one ; but unless courses of instruction are based 
on a discriminating appreciation of these basic principles, 
the fullest life of man and woman cannot be developed, 

IS EDUCATION NECESSARY? 

I should say a word or two as to whether English 
education is or is not necessary for our women, I have 
come to the conclusion that in the ordinary course of 
our lives neither our men nor our women need necessarily 
have any knowledge of English. True, English is 
necessary for making a living and for active association 
in our political movements. 1 do not believe in women 
working for a living or undertaking commercial enterprises. 
The few women who may require or desire to have 
English education, can very easily have their way by 
joining the schools for men. To introduce English 
education in schools meant for women could only lead 
to prolong our helplessness. I have often read and beard 
people saying that the rich treasures of English literature 
should be opened alike to men and women. I submit 
in all humility that there is some misapprehension in 
assuming such an attitude. No one intends to close 
these treasures against women while keeping them open 
for men. There is none on earth able to prevent you 
from studying the literature of the whole world if you 
are fond of literary tastes. But when courses of education 
have been framed with the needs of a particular society 
in view, you cannot supply the requirements of the- 
few who have cultivated a literary taste. In asking our- 
men and women to spend less time in the study of 
English than they are doing now, my object is not to 
deprive them of the pleasure which they are likely to- 
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derive from it, but I hold that the same pleasiiT*e can 
be obtained at less cost and trouble if we follow a 
more natural method. The world is full of many a 
gem of priceless beauty ; but then these gems are not 
all of English setting. Other languages can well boast 
of productions of similar excellence ; all these should 
be made available for our common people and that can 
only be done if our own learned men will undertake 
to translate them for us in our own languages. 

UNSPEAKABLE SIN OP CHILD MARRIAGE 
Merely to have outlined a scheme of education as 
above is not to have removed the bane of child marriage 
from our society or to have conferred on onr women 
an equality of rights. Let us now consider the case of 
our girls who disappear, so to say, from view after 
marriage. They are not likely to return to our schools. 
Conscious of the unspeakable and unthinkable sin of 
the child marriage of their daughters, their mothers 
cannot think of educating them or of otherwise making 
their dry life a cheerful one. The man who marries a 
young girl, does not do so out of any altruistic motives but 
through sheer lust. Who is to rescue these girls ? A 
proper answer to this question will ajjjo be a solution of 
the woman’s problem. The answer is albeit difficult, but 
it is only one. There is of course none to champion her 
•cause but her husband. It is useless to expect a child- 
wife to be able to bring round the man who has married 
her. The difficult work must, therefore, for the present 
-at least be left to man. If I could, I would take a census 
•of child wives and will find the friends as well as through 
moral and polite exhortations 1 will attempt to bring 
home to them the enormity of their crime in linking their 
ifiertnnes whh child) wives and will warn them that there is 
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no expiation for that sin unless and until they have by 
education made their wives fit, not only to bear children 
but also to bring them up properly and unless in the 
meantime they live a life of absolute celibacy. 

QUIET AND UNOBTRUSIVE WORK NEEDED 
Thus, there are many fruitful fields of activity before 
the members of the Bhagini Samaj for devoting their 
energies to. The field for work is so vast that if resolute 
application is brought to bear thereon, the wider movements 
for reform may for the present be left to themselves and 
great service can be done to the cause of Home Rule 
without so much as even a verbal reference to it. When 
printing presses were non-existent and scope for speech- 
making very limited, when one could hardly travel twenty- 
four miles in the course of a day instead of a thousand 
miles as now, we had only one agency for propagating our 
ideals and that was our “ Acts ” ; and Acts had immense 
potency. We are now rushing to and from with the velocity 
of air, delivering speeches, writing newspaper articles and 
yet we fall short of our accomplishments and the cry of 
des^ir^Tls the air. I, for one, am of opinion that as in 
old days our Acts will have a more powerful influence on 
the public than any number of speeches and writing. It 
is my earnest prayer to your Association that its members 
should give prominence to quiet and unobtrusive work in 
whatever it does. 



THE AHMEDABAD MILL-HANDS 


When the mill-hands at Ahmedabad went on strike, Mr. Crandhi 
' was requisitioned to settle the dispute between the mill-owners 
and the workmen. Mr. Gandhi was guiding the labourers to a 
successful settlement of their wages when some ot them betrayed 
a sense of weakness and despair, and demoralisation was 
apprehended. At a critical stage in the crisis, Mr. Gandhi and 
Miss Anasuyabal took the vow of fast. This extreme action on 
the part of Mr. Gandhi was disquieting to friends and provoked 
some bitter comments from the unfriendly. In the following 
statement Issued from Nadiad under date March 27, 1918, 
Mr, Gandhi explains the circumstances which necessitated 
this action ; 

Perhaps I owe an explanation to the public with 
regard to my recent fast. Some friends consider the 
action to have been silly, others cowardly and some others 
still worse. In my opinion I would have been untrue 
to my Maker and to the cause I was espousing if 1 had 
acted otherwise. 

When over a month ago I reached Bombay, I was 
told that Ahmed abad mill-hands bad threatened a strike 
and violence if the bonus that was given to them during 
the plague was withdrawn, I was asked to intervene 
flind I consented. 

Owing to the plague, the men were getting much 
as 70 per cent, bonus since August last. An attempt to 
recall that bonus had resulted in grave dissatisfaction 
among the labourers. When it was almost too late, the 
mill-owners offered, in the place of the plague bonus 
and for the sake of the high prices, a rise of 20 per cent. 
The labourers were unsatisffed. The matter was referred 
to arbitration, Mr. Chatffeld, the Collector, being the 
tJaapIre.- The mm in some mills however struck work. 
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The owners thinking that they had done so without jiiet 
cause withdrew from the arbitration and declared a 
general lock-out to be continued till the labourers were 
exhausted into accepting the 20 per cent, increase they 
had offered. Messrs. Sbankerlal Banker, V. J. Patel and I 
the arbitrators appointt-d on behalf of the labourers, 
thought that they were to be demoralised if we did not act 
promptly and decisively. We, therefore, investigated the 
question of increase, we sought the mill-owners’ assistance. 
They would not give it. rheir one purpose was to organise 
themselves into a combination that could fight a similar 
combination of their employees. One-sided technically 
though our investigation was, we endeavoured to examine 
the mill-owners’ side and came to the conclusion that 
35 per cent, increase was fair. Before announcing 
the figure to the mill-hauds we informed the employers 
of the result of our inquiry and told them that we would 
correct ourselves if they could show any error. The 
latter would not co-operate. They seut a reply saying 
as much, but they pointed out in it that the rate of 
increase granted by the Grovemment as also the employers 
in Bombay tvas much less than the one contem- 
plated by us. I felt that the addendum was beside 
the point, and at a huge meeting announced 35 per cent, 
for the mill-hands’ acceptance. Be it noted that the 
plague bonus amounted to 70 per cent, of their wages 
and they had declared their intention of accepting not 
less than 50 per cent, as high prices increase. They 
were now called upon to accept the mean, finding the 
mean was quite an accident between the mill-owners’ 
20 per cent, and their own 50 per cent. After some 
(grumbling, the meeting accepted the 36 per cent, increase, 
it always being understood that they would recognise at 
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tbe same time the principle of arbitration whenever 
the mill-owners did so. From that time forward, /.«?., day 
after day thousands of people gathered together under 
the shade of a tree outside the city walls, people walking 
long distances in many cases and solemnly repeated 
their determination in the name of God not to accept 
anything less than 35 per cent. No pecuniary assistance 
was given them. It is easy enough to understand 
that many must suffer from the pangs of starvation and 
that they could not, while they were without employ- 
ment, get any credit. We, who were helping them, 
came, on the other hand, to the conclusion that we 
would only spoil them if we collected public funds 
and utilised them for feeding them unless the able 
bodied amongst them were ready to perform bread- 
labour. It was a difficult task to persuade men who 
had worked at machines to shoulder baskets of sand or 
bricks. They came, but they did so grudgingly. Tho 
mill-owners hardened their hearts. They were equally 
determined not to go beyond 20 per cent, and they 
appointed emissaries to persxtade the men to give in. 
Fvea during the early part of tbe lock-out, whilst we 
had declined to help those who would not work, we had 
assured them that we would feed and clothe ourselves 
after feeding and clothing them. Twenty-two days had 
passed by ; hunger and the mill-owners’ emissaries were 
producing their effect and Satan was whispering to the 
men that there was no such thing as God on earth who 
would help them and that vows were dodges resorted 
to by weaklings, One morning, instead of an eager and 
enthusiastic crowd of 6 to 10 thousand men with 
detemkifN^oii written, on their faces, I met a body of about 
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just heard that mill-hands liying in a particular chowl 
had declined to attend the meeting, were preparing to 
go to work and accept 20 per cent, increase and were 
taunting us (I think very properly) that it was very 
well for us who had motors at our disposal and plenty of 
food, to attend their meetings and advise staunchness 
even unto death. What was I to do ? I held 
the cause to be just. I believe in God as I 
believe that I am writing this letter. I believe in the 
necessity of the performance of “ one’s promises ” at 
all costs. I knew that the men before us were God- 
fearing men, but that the long drawn out lock-out or 
strike was putting an undue strain upon them. I had 
the knowledge before me that during my extensive 
travels in India, hundreds of people were found who as 
readily broke their promises as they made them. I 
knew, too, that the best of us have but a vague and 
indistinct belief in soul force and in God. I felt that it 
was a sacred moment for me, my faith was on the 
anvil, and I had no hesitation in rising and declaring to 
the men that a breach of their vow so solemnly taken 
was unendurable by me and that 1 would not take any 
food until they had the 35 per cent, increase given 
or until they had fallen. A meeting that was up 
to now unlike the former meetings totally unres- 
ponsive, worked up as if by magic. Tears trickled down 
the cheeks of every one of them and man after man rose 
up saying that they would never go to the mills unless 
they got the increase and that they would go about the 
city and steel the hearts of those who had not attended 
the meeting. It was a privilege to witness the demons- 
tration of the ef&cacy of truth and love. Every one 
immediately realised that the protecting power of God was 
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as mucb wiih us to-day as it used to be in the days of 
yoie. I am not sorry for the vow, but with the belief 
that I have, I would have been unworthy of the truth 
undertaken by me if I had done anything less. Before 
I took the vow, I knew that there were serious defects 
about it. For me to take such a vow in order to 
affect in any shape or form the decision of the 
mill-owners would be a cowardly injustice done 
i:o them, and that I would so prove myself unfit 
for the friendship which I had the privilege of 
enjoying with some of them. I knew that I ran the risk 
of being misunderstood. I could not prevent my fast from 
affecting my decision. Their knowledge moreover put a 
responsibility on me which I was ill able to bear. Prom 
now I disabled myself from gaining concessions for the 
men which ordinarily in a struggle such as this I would be 
entirely justified in securing. I knew, too, that I would 
have to be satisfied with the minimum 1 could get from the 
mill-owners and with a fulfilment of the letter of the men’s 
TOW rather than its spirit and so hath it happened. 1 put 
the defects of my vow in one scale and the merits of it in 
■the other. There are hardly any acts of human beings which 
are free from all taint. Mine, I know, was exceptionally 
'tamted, but rather the ignominy of having unworthily 
compromised by my vow, the position and independ- 
ence of the mill-owners than that it should be said by 
posterity that 10,000 men had suddenly broken a vow 
•which they had for over twenty days solemnly taken 
4uid repeated in the name of Ood. I am fully convinced 
<that no body of men can make themselves into a nation 
or perform great tasks unless they become as true as 
ateel and unless their promises come to be regarded by 
tfhe wcwld like the law of the Medes and Persians, 
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inflexible and unbreakable, and whatever may be tbe 
verdict of friends, so far as I can think at present, on 
given occasions, I should not hesitate in future to repeat 
the humble performance which I have taken the liberty 
of describing in this communication. 

I cannot conclude this letter without mentioning two 
names of whom India has every reason to be proud. Tbe 
mill-owners were represented by Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai 
who is a gentleman in every sense of the term. He is a 
man of great culture and equally great abilities. He adds 
to these qualities a resolute will. The mill-hands were 
represented by his sister Anusuyabai. She possesses a 
heart of gold. She is full of pity for the poor. The 
mill-hands adore her. Her word is law with them, I 
have not known a struggle fought with so little bitterness 
and such courtesy on either side. This happy result is 
principally due to the connection with it of Mr. Ambalal 
Sarabhai and Anusuyabai. 



LETTER TO LORD CHELMSFORD 


Mr- Gandhi addressed the following* letter to H. E, the Viceroyf 
Lord Cbelmaford, soon after the Delhi War Conference : 

Sir, — As you are aware, after careful consideration, 
I felt constrained to convey to Your Excellency that I 
could not attend the Conference for reasons stated in the 
letter of the 26th instant (April), but after the inter- 
view you were good enough to grant me, I persuaded 
myself to join it, if for no other cause than certainly 
out of my great regard for yourself. One of my reasons 
for abstention and perhaps the strongest was that Lolc. 
Tilak, Mrs. Besant and the Ali Brothers, whom I regard 
as among the most powerful leaders of public opinion, 
were not invited to the Conference. I still feel that it 
was a grave blander not to have asked them and I 
respectfully suggest that that blunder might be possibly 
repaired if these leaders were invited to assist the 
Government by giving it the benefit of their advice at 
the Provincial Conferences which, I understand, are to 
follow. I venture to submit that no Government can 
afford to disregard the leaders, who represent the large 
masses of the people as these do, even though they may 
hold views fundamentally different. At the same time 
it gives me pleasure to be able to say that the views of 
all parties were permitted to be freely expressed at the 
Committees of the Conference. For my part, I purposely 
refrained from stating my views at the Committee at 
which I had the honour of serving, or at the Conference 
itself. X felt that I could best serve the objects of 
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til© Conference by simply tendering my support to the 
resolutions submitted to it and this I have done without 
any reservation. I hope to translate the spoken word 
into action as early as the Government can see its way 
to accept my offer which I am submitting simultaneously 
herewith in a separate letter. 

1 recognise that in the hour of its danger we must 
give, as we have decided to give, ungrudging and un- 
equivocal support to the Empire of which we aspire in 
the near future to be partners in the same sense as the 
Dominions Overseas. But it is the simple truth that 
our response is due to the expectation that our goal will 
be reached all the more speedily. On that account, even 
as performance of duty automatically confers a corres- 
ponding right, people are entitled to believe that the 
imminent reforms alluded to in your speech will 
embody the main general principles of the Congress- 
League Scheme, and I am sure that it is this faith 
which has enabled many members of the Conference 
to tender to the Government their full hearted co-operation. 
If 1 could make my countrymen retrace their steps, 
I would make them withdraw all the Congress resolutions 
and not whisper “ Home Rule ” or “ Responsible Govern- 
ment during the pendency of the War. I would make 
India offer all her able-bodied sons as a sacrifice to the 
Empire at its critical moment and I know that India, 
by this very act, would become the most favoured partner 
in the Empire and racial distinctions would become a 
thing of the past. But practically the whole of educated 
India has decided to take a less effective course, and it is 
no longer possible to say that educated India does not 
axercise any infiuence on the masses. I have been coming 
ijnto most intimate touch with the raiyats ever since my 
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return from Soath Africa to India, and I wish to 
assure yon that the desire for Home Rule has widely 
penetrated them. I was present at the sessions 
of the last Congress and I was a party to the 
resolution that full Responsible Government should 
be granted to British India within a period to be fixed 
definitely by a Parliamentary Statute. I admit that it 
is a bold step to take, but I feel sure that nothing less 
than a definite vision of Home Rule to be realised in the 
shortest possible time will satisfy the Indian people. I 
know that there are many in India who consider no 
sacrifice is too great in order to achieve the end, and 
they are wakeful enough to realise that they must be 
equally prepared to sacrifice themselves for the Umpire 
in which they hope and desire to reach their final 
status. It follows then that we can but accelerate 
our journey to the goal by silently and simply devoting 
ourselves heart and soul to the work of delivering the 
Smpire from the threatening danger. It will be a 
national suicide not to recognise this elementary truth. 
We must perceive that if we serve to save the Empire, 
ive have in that very act secured Home Rule. 

Whilst, therefore, it is clear to me that we should 
give to the Empire every available man for its defence, I 
fear that I cannot say the same thing about the financial 
assistance. My intimate intercourse with the raiyata 
convinces me that India has already donated to the 
Imperial Exchequer beyond her capacity. I know that, 
in making this statement, I am voicing the opinion of the 
majority of my countrymen. 

The Conference means for me, and I believe for 
many of us, a definite step in the consecration of our 
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liyes to the common cause, but ours is a peculiar 
position. We are to-day outside the partnership. Ours 
is a consecration based on hope of better future. I 
should be untrue to you and to my country if I did not 
clearly and unequivocally tell you what that hope is*. 
I do not bargain for its fulfilment, but you should know 
that disappointment of hope means disillusion. There 
is one thing I may not omit. You have appealed to us- 
to sink domestic differences. If appeal involves the* 
toleration of tyranny and wrong-doings on the part oF 
of&cials, I am powerless to respond. I shall resist 
organised tyranny to the uttermost. The appeal must 
be to the ofQcials that they do not ill-treat a 
single soul and that they consult and respect popular 
opinion as never before. In Champaran by resisting, 
an age-long tyranny, I have shown the ultimate 
sovereignty of British justice. In Kaira, a population 
that was cursing the Government now feels that it,, 
and not the Government, is the power when it is 
prepared to suffer for the truth it represents. It is, 
therefore, losing its bitterness and is saying to itself 
that the Government must be a Government for people,, 
for it tolerates orderly and respectful disobedience where 
injustice is felt. Thus Champaran and Kaira affairs 
are my direct, definite and special contribution to the War. 
Ask me to suspend my activities in that direction and you 
ask me to suspend my life. If I could popularise the use 
of soul force which is but another name for love force la 
place of brute force, I know that I could present you 
with an India that could defy the whole world to its worst. 
In season and out of season, therefore, I shall discipline 
myself to express in my life this eternal law of suffering 
and present it for acceptance to those who care, and if I 
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take part in any other activity, the motive is to show the 
matchless superiority of that law. 

Lastly, I would like you to ask His Majesty’s 
Ministers to give definite assurance about Muhammadan 
Btates. I am sure you know that every Muhammadan 
is deeply interested in them. As a Hindu, I cannot be 
indifferent to their cause. Their sorrows must be our 
sorrows. In the most scrupulous regard for the rights of 
those States and for the Muslim sentiment as to the places 
of worship, and your just and timely treatment of Indian 
claim to Home Rule, lies the safety of the Empire. I 
write this, because I love the English Nation, and I wish 
±0 evoke in every Indian the loyalty of Englishmen. 



RECRUITING FOR THE WAR 


The following is the translation ot Mr. Oandhi^s address 
delivered at a meeting in the district of Eaira in July 1916 : 

Sisters and Brothers of Kaira, —You have just 
come successful out of a glorious Satyagvaha campaign. 
You have, during it, given such evidence of fearlessness, 
tact and other virtues that 1 venture to advise and urge 
you to undertake a still greater campaign. 

You have successfully demonstrated how you can 
resist Government with civility, and how you can 
retain your own respect without hurting theirs. I now 
place before you an opportunity of proving that you 
bear no hostility to Government in spite of your 
strenuous fight with them. 

You are all Home Rulers, some of you are members 
-of Home Rule Leagues. One meaning of Home rule is 
that we should become partners of the Empire. To-day 
we are a subject people. We do not enjoy all the 
rights of Englishmen. We are not to-day partners of 
the Empire as are Canada, >South Africa and Australia. 
We are a dependency. We want the rights of English- 
men and we aspire to as much partners of the Empire 
as the Dominions overseas. We wish for the time 
when we may aspire to the Viceregal office. To bring 
such a state of things, we should have the ability to 
defend ourselves, that is the ability to bear arms and to 
use them. As long as we have to look to Englishmen 
for our defence, as long as we are not free from the 
military, so long we cannot be regarded as equal partners 
with Englishmen. It, therefore, behoves us to learn 
the use of arms and to acquire the ability to defend 
ourselves. If we want to learn the use of arms with 
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the greatest possible despatch, it is our duty to enlist 
ourselves in the Army. 

There can be no friendship between the brave and 
the effeminate. We are regarded as a cowardly people. 
If we want to become free from that reproach, we 
should learn the use of arms. 

Partnership in the Empire is our definite goal. 
We should suffer to the utmost of our ability and even 
lay down our lives to defend the Empire. If the 
Empire perishes, with it perish our cherished aspirations. 

The easiest and the straightest way, therefore, to 
win Swarajya is to participate in the defence of the 
Empire. It is not within our power to give much money*. 
Moreover, it is not money that will win the war. Only 
an iaesihaustible army can do it. That army India can 
supply. If the Empire wins mainly with the help of 
our army, it is obvious that we would secure the rights 
we want. 

Some will say that if we do not secure these rights 
just now, we would be cheated of them afterwards. The 
power acq[uired in defending the Empire will be the 
power that can secure those rights. Rights won by 
making an opportunity of the Empire's weakness are 
likely to be, lost when the Empire gains its strength. 
We cannot be partners of the Empire by embarrassing 
it. Embarrassment in its hour of crisis will not avail to 
secure the rights we need ; we must win by serving it. To 
distrust the statesmen of the Empire is to distrust our 
own strength, it is a sign of our own weakness. We 
should not depend for our rights on the goodness or the 
weakness of the statesmen. We should depend on our 
fitness, our strength. The Native States are helping 
the Empire and they are getting their reward. The 
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rich are rendering full financial assistance to Grovernment 
and they are likewise getting their reward. The 
assistance in either ease is rendered conditionally. The 
sepoys are rendering their services for their salt and for 
their livelihood. They get their livelihood, and pzeris 
and honours in addition. All these classes are a part 
of us, but they cannot be regarded as Home Rulers, their 
goal is not Home Rule. The help they render is not 
consecrated to the country. 

If we seek to win Swarajya in a spirit of hostility, 
it is possible for the Imperial statesmen to use 
these three forces against us and defeat us. If we 
want Swarajya,, it is our duty to help the Empire and 
we shall undoubtedly get the reward of their help. 
If our motive is honest, Government will behave 
honestly with us. Assuming for a moment that they 
will not do so, our honesty should make us confident of 
our success. It is not a mark of greatness to return 
goodness for goodness only. Greatness lies in returning, 
good for evil. 

Government do not give us commissious in the 
Army ; they do not repeal the Arms Act ; they do not 
open schools for military training. How can we then co- 
operate with them ? These are valid objections. In not 
granting reforms in these matters. Government are making 
a serious blunder. The English nation has performed 
several acts of virtue. For these, God’s grace be with it.. 
But the heinous sin perpetrated by the English adminis- 
trators in the name of that nation will undo the effect of* 
these acta of virtue if they do not take care betimes. If- 
the worst happens to India, which may God forbid, and 
she passes into the hands of some other nation, India’s 
piteous cry will make England hang her head in shame 
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{>efore the world, and curses will descend upon her for 
having emasculated a nation of thirty erores. I believe 
the statesmen of England have realised this and they 
have taken the warning ; but they are unable to alter 
all of a sudden the situation created by themselves. 
Every Englishman upon entering India is trained to despise 
us, to regard himself as our superior and to maintain 
a spirit of isolation from us. They imbibe these 
characteristics from their Indian atmosphere. The finer 
spirits try to get themselves rid of this atmosphere and 
endeavour to do likewise with the rank and file, but their 
effort does not bear immediate fruit. If there were no 
crisis for the Empire, we should be fighting against this 
domineering spirit. But to sit still at this crisis, waiting 
for commissions, etc., is like cutting the nose to spite the 
face. It may happen perchance that we may idle away 
^ur time waiting for commissions till the opportunity to 
help the Empire may be gone. 

Even if Government desire to obstruct us in 
•enlisting in the army and rendering other help by 
refusing us commissions or by delay in giving them, 
it is my firm belief that it is incumbent upon us to 
iusist upon joining the army. 

Government at present want five lakhs of men for 
•the army. This number they are sure to raise some 
way or the other. If we supply this number, we would 
cover ourselves with glory, we would be rendering true 
-service and the reports that we often hear of improper 
recruitment will be a thing of the past. It is no small 
‘thing to have the whole work of recruiting in our hands. 
If the Government have no trust in us, if their intentions 
*are not pure, they would not raise recruits through 
wr agency. 
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The foregoing argument will show that by enlisting’ 
in the army we help the Empire, we qualify ourselves - 
for Swmajya^ we learn to defend India and to a certain 
extent regain our lost manhood. I admit it is because of 
my faith in the English nation that I can advise as I am 
doing. I believe that, though this nation has done India 
much harm, to retain connection with that nation is to our 
advantage. Their virtues seem to me to outweigh their 
vices. It is miserable to remain in subjection to that 
nation. The Englishmen have the great vice of depriving 
a subject nation of its self-respect, but they have also the 
virtue of treating their equals with due respect and of* 
loyalty towards them. We have seen that they have many 
times helped those groaning under the tyranny of others. In 
partnership with them we have to give and receive a gi’eat- 
many things to and from each other and our connection 
with them based on that relationship is likely to benefit the 
world. If such was not my faith and if I thought it desirable 
to become absolutely independent of that nation, I would 
not only not advise co-operation but would certainly 
advise people to rebel and by paying the penalty of the 
rebellion, awakeu the people. We are not in a position 
to-day to stand on our own legs unaided and alone. 1 
believe that our good lies iu becoming and remaining 
equal partners of the Empire, and I have seen it throughout 
India that all Home Rulers are of the same belief. 

I expect from Kaira and Gujarat not 500 or 700 
recruits but thousands. If Gujarat wants to wipe her- 
self free of the reproach of “ effeminate Gujarat”, she 
should be prejkred to contribute thousands of sepoys. 
These must include the educated classes, the Pattidars, 
the Dharalas, Vaghris and ail, and I hope they will fight 
side by side as comrades. Unless the educated classes or 
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the elite of the comnninitj take the lead, it is idle to 
expect the other classes to come forward. I believe that 
those from the educated classes are above the prescribed 
age, but are able-bodied, may enlist tliemselves. Their 
services will be utilised, if not for actual fighting, for many 
other purposes accessary thereto, and for treating and 
nursing the sepoys. I hope also that those who have 
grown-up sons will not hesitate to send them as recruits. 
To sacrifice sons in the War ought to be a cause not of 
pain but of pleasure to brave men. Sacrifice of sons at 
the crisis will be sacrifice for Stvarajya. 

To you, my sisters, I request that you will not be 
startled by this appeal but will accord it a hearty welcome. 
It contains the key to your protection and your honour. 

There are 600 villages in the Kaira district. Every 
village has on an average a population of over 1,000. If 
every village gave at least twenty men, the Kaira district 
would be able to raise an army of 12,000 men. The 
population of the whole district is seven lakhs and this 
number will then work out at 17 per cent. — a rate which 
is lower than the death-rate. If we are not prepared to 
make even this sacrifice for the Empire and Swarajya^ it 
is no wonder if we are regarded as unworthy of it. If 
every village gives at least twenty men, they will return 
from the War and be the living bulwarks of their village. 
If they fall on the battle-field, they will immortalise them- 
selves, their villages and their country, and twenty 
fresh men will follow suit and offer themselves for 
national defence. 



THE MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD SCHEME 


On the publication of the “ Report on Constitutional Reforms ” 
by the Rt. Hon. Mr. E. S. Montagu and H. B, Lord Chelmsford, 
Mr. Gandhi wrote the following letter, dated July J 8, 1918, to the 
Hon. (now the Rt. Hon.) Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, who had invited 
him to give an expression of his views on the subject for publication 
3n the Servant of India, Mr. Gandhi wrote: 

After all, our standard of measurement must be the 
Congress-League Scheme. Crude though it is, I think 
that we should, with all the vehemence and skill that 

we can command, press for the incorporation into it 
of the essentials of our own. 

I would, therefore, for instance ask for the 
rejection of the doctrine of compartments. 1 very much 
fear that the dual system in the Provinces will 

be fatal to the success of the experiment and as 
it may be only the success of the experiment that 

can take us to the next and; I hope, the final stage, 
we cannot be too insistent that the idea of reservation 
should be dropped. One cannot help noticing an 
unfortunate suspicion of our intentions regarding the 

purely British as distinguished from the purely Indian 
interests. Hence, there is to be seen in the scheme 
elaborate reservations on behalf of these interests. I think 
that, more than anything else, it is necessary to have an 
honest, frank and straightforward understanding about these 
interests, and for me personally this is of much greater 
importance than any legislative feat that British talent may 
be capable of performing. I would certainly in as 
courteous terms as possible but equally emphatic say that 
these interests will be held subservient to those of India 
as a whole and that therefore they are certainly in 
jeopardy in so far as they may be inconsistent with 
the general advance of India. Thus, if I had my 
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way, I would cut down the Military expenditure. I would 
protect local industries by heavily taxing goods that 
compete against products of our industries, and I would 
reduce to a minimum the British element in our services,, 
retaining only those that may be needed for our instruc- 
tion and guidance. I do not think that they had or have 
any claim upon our attention, save by right of conquest. 
That claim must clearly go by the board as soon as we 
have awakened to a consciousness of our national exist- 
ence and possess the strength to vindicate our right to 
the restoration of what we have lost. To their credit 
let it be said that they do not themselves advance any 
claim by right of conquest. One can readily join in the 
tribute of praise bestowed upon the Indian Civil Service 
for their proficiency, devotion to duty, and great organising 
ability. So far as material reward is concerned, that 
Service has been more than handsomely paid and our 
gratitude otherwise can be best expressed by assimilating 
their virtues ourselves. 

No scheme of reform can possibly benefit India that 
does not recognise that the present administration is 
top-heavy and ruinously expensive, and for me even law, 
order and good government would be too dearly 
purchased if the price to be paid for it is to be the 
grinding poverty of the masses. The watchword of our 
reform councils will have to be, not the increase of 
taxation for the growing needs of a growing country, 
but a decrease of financial burdens that are sapping the 
foundation itself of oi^anic growth. If this fundamental 
fact is recognised, there need be no suspicion of our 
motives, and I think I am perfectly safe in asserting that 
in every other respect British interests will be as secure 
in Indian hands as they are in their own. 



THE ROWLATT BILLS & SATYAGRAHA 


But Gandhi’s entliusiasm for eoasiitutional reforms was 
shortlived. In fact, he was to be entirely engrossed in a movement 
which was soon to become countrywide. The Government of India 
persisted in passing a piece of legislation known as the Rowlatt 
Laws which were designed to curb still further what little liberty 
was yet possessed by the people of this country. The legislation 
was presumed to be based on the Report of the Rowlatt Committee 
which announced the discovery of plots for the subversion of 
Government Friends of Government, solicitous of the peaceful 
and well-ordered condition of society, warned it of the danger of 
passing such Acts especially at a time when Responsible 
Government was contemplated. The Bill was stoutly opposed by 
the public and the press. It was denounced by every political 
organisation worth the name. It was severely and even vehemently 
attacked in the Imperial Council. Irrespective of parties, the whole 
country stood solid against a measure of such iniquity. The 
Hon. Mr. (now the Rt Hon.) Sastri and Pundit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, and in fact every one of the non-official members 
condemned the Bill as outrageous and forebode grave consequences 
if it should be passed. But Government was obstinate and the BUI 
was passed in the teeth of all opposition. Mr. Gandhi, who 
travelled all over the country and wrote and spoke with amazing 
energy, was not to be easily silenced. Every other form of 
constitutional agitation having failed, he resorted as usual to his 
patent Satyagraha. In this connection he published several 
contributions in the press and spoke on many occasions. An 
attempt is made in the following pages to record them in the 
order of dates. 



THE PLEDGE 


On February 28, 1919, Mr. Gandhi published a momentous 
pledge which he asked his countrymen to sign and observe as 
a covenant binding on them. The pledge ran as follows ; — 

Being conscientiously of opinion that the BUI Inioivn 
us the Indian Crimhial La^v (^Amendment) BUI JVo. I of 
1919^ and the Criminal Law {Emergency Powers) Bill 
No. II of 1919^ are unjust^ subversive of the principle of 
liberty and justice and destructive oj the elementary rights 
of individuals on which the safety of the community as 
a whole and the State itself is based, we solemnly affirm 
that in the event of these Bills becoming law and until 
they are withdraion, we shall rifuse civilly to obey these 
laios and such other laws as a Committee to he hereafter 
appointed may think ft and further affirm, that in this 
struggle we loill faithfully follow truth and refrain from 
violence to life, person or property. 



MANIFESTO TO THE PRESS 


Jin commending the Satyagralia pledge, Mr. Gandhi wrote 
to the Press under date February 28, 1919 : — 

The step taken is probably the most momentous in 
the history of India. I give my assurance that it has not 
been hastily taken. Personally I have passed many 
sleepless nights over it. I have endeavoured duly to 
appreciate Government’s position, but I have been unable 
to find any justification for the extraordinary Bills. I 
have read the Rowlatt Committee’s report. I have gone 
through the narrative with admiration. Its reading has 
driven me to conclusions just the opposite of the Com- 
mittee’s. I should conclude from the report that secret 
violence is confined to isolated and very small parts of 
India, and to a microscopic body of people. The existence 
of such men is truly a danger to society. But the passing 
of the Bills, designed to affect the whole of India and its 
people and arming the Government with powers out of all 
proportion to the situation sought to be dealt with, is a 
greater danger. The Committee ignore the historical fact 
that the millions in India are by nature the gentlest 
on earth. 

Now look at the setting of the Bills. Their introduc- 
tion is accompanied by certain assurances given by the 
Viceroy regarding the Civil Service and the British com- 
mercial interests. Many of us are filled with the greatest 
misgivings about the Viceregal utterance, I frankly confess 
1 do not understand its full scope and intention. If it 
means that the Civil Service, and the British commercial 
interests, are to be held superior to those of India and its 
political and commercial requirements, no Indian can 
accept the doctrine. It can but end in a fratricidal 
struggle within the Empire. Reforms may or may not 
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come. The need of the moment is a proper and just 
understanding upon this vital issue- No tinkering with it 
will produce real satisfaction. Let the great Civil Service 
Corporation understand that it can remain in India only 
as its trustee and servant, not in name, but in deed, and let 
the British commercial houses understand that they can 
remain in India only to supplement her requirements and 
not to destroy indigenous art, trade and manufacture, and 
you have two measures to replace the Rowlatt Bills. 

It will be now easy to see why I consider the Bills 
to be an unmistakable symptom of a deep-seated disease 
in the governing body. It needs, therefore, to be drasti- 
cally treated. Subterranean violence will be the remedy 
applied by impetuous, hot-headed youths who will have 
grown impatient of the spirit underlying the Bills and the 
circumstances attending their introduction. The Bills 
must intensify the hatred and ill-will against the State, of 
which the deeds of violence are undoubtedly an evidence. 
The Indian covenanters, by their determination to undergo 
every form of suffering, make an irresistible appeal to the 
Government towards which they bear no ill-will and 
provide to the believers in the efficacy of violence as a 
means of securing redress of grievances with an infallible 
remedy and withal a remedy that blesses those that use 
it and also those against whom it is used. If the 
convenanters know the use of this remedy, I fear no ill 
ferom it, I have no business to doubt their ability. They must 
ascertaiiL whether the disease is sufficiently great to justify 
the strong remedy and whether all milder ones have been 
tried* They have convinced themselves that the disease 
is serious enough and that milder measures have utterly 
failed* The rest lies in the lap of the gods. 



SPEECH AT ALLAHABAD 


Mr. Gandhi in. his speech at Allahabad, on the 11th March, 
explained the Satyagralia pledge as follows : — 

It behoves every one who wishes to take the Satya'‘ 
graha pledge to seriously consider all its factors before 
taking it. It is necessary to understand the principles of 
Satyagralia^ to understand the main features of the Bills 
known as the Rowlatt Bills, and to be satisfied that they 
are so objectionable as to warrant the very powerful 
remedy of Satyagralia being applied and, finally, to be 
convinced of one’s ability to undergo every form of bodily 
suffering so that the soul may be set free and be under no 
fear from any human being or institution. Once in it, there 
is no looking back. 

Therefore there is no conception of defeat in Satya-^ 
graha. A Satyagralii fights even unto death. It is thus 
not an easy thing for everybody to enter upon it. It 
therefore behoves a Satyagralii to be tolerant of those who 
do not join him. In reading reports of Satyagralia 
meetings, I often notice that ridicule is poured upon those 
who do not join our movement. This is entirely against 
the spirit of the pledge. Tn Satyagraha we expect to 
win over our opponents by self- suffering, i.e., by love. 
The process whereby we hope to reach our goal is 
by so conducting ourselves as gradually and in an 
unpereeived manner to disarm all opposition. Opponents 
as a rule expect irritation, even violence from one 
another when both parties are equally matched. But 
when Satyagraha comes into play, the expectation 
is transformed into agreeable surprise in the mind of 
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the party towards whom Satyagraha is addressed till at 
last he relents and recalls the act which necessitated 
Satyagraha. I venture to promise that if we act up 
in our pledge day after day, the atmosphere around us 
will be purified and those who differ from us from 
honest motives, as I verily believe they do, will perceive 
that their alarm was unjustified. The violationists 
wherever they may be, will realise that they have in 
Satyagraha a far more potent instrument for achieving 
reform than violence whether secret or open and that 
it gives them enough work for their inexhaustible 
energy. And the Government will have no case 
left in defence of their measures if, as a result of our 
activity, the cult of violence is notably on the wane if 
it has not entirely died out. I hope therefore that at 
Satyagraha meetings we shall have no cries of shame, 
and no language betraying irritation or impatience either 
against the Government or our countrymen who differ 
ftom us, and some of whom have for years been devoting 
themselves to the country’s cause according to the best 
of their ability. 



SPEECH AT BOMBAY 


At the Bombay meeting against the Rowlatt Bills on. 
14th March, Mr. Gandhi’s speech which was in Gujarati, was 
read out by his Secretary. The speech ran as follows :~ 

You will be glad to know that Sanyasi Shrad- 
dhanaadji is gracing the audience to-day by bis presence. 
He is better known to us as Mahatma Munshiramji, the 
Governor of Guriikul. His joining our army is a source of 
strength to us. Many of you have perhaps been keenly 
following the proceedings of the Viceregal Council. 
Bill No. 2 is being steamrolled by means of the ofSicial 
majority of the Government and in the teeth of the 
unanimous opposition from the non-official members. 

I deem it to be an insult to the latter and through them 
to the whole of India- Satyagraha has become necessary 
as much to ensure respect for duly expressed publie 
opinion as to have the mischievous Bills withdrawn. 
Grave responsibility rests upon the shoulders of the 
SatyagraTiis though, as I have so often said, there is no- 
such thing as defeat in SatijagraJia : it does not mean that 
victory can be achieved without Satyagrahis to fight for it,„ 
i.e.j to suffer for it. The use of this matchless force ia 
comparatively a novelty. It is not the same thing aa 
passive resistance which has been conceived to be a 
weapon that can be wielded most effectively only by the- 
strongest minded, and you may depend upon it that six 
hundred men and women who in this Presidency have- 
signed the pledge are more than enough for our poi^ose 
if they have strong wills and invincible faith in their 
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mission, and that is in the power of truth to conquer 
untruth which Satyagrahis believe the Bills represent. 
I use the word ‘ untruth ’ in its widest sense. We may 
expect often to be told — as we have been told already by 
Bir William Vincent — that the Government will not yield 
to any threat of passive resistance. Satyagraha is not a 
threat, it is a fact ; and even such a mighty Government 
as the Government of India will have to yield if we are 
true to our pledge. For the pledge is not a small thing. 
It means a change of heart. It is an attempt to introduce 
the religious spirit into polities. We may no longer 
believe in the doctrine of ‘ tit for tat’ ; we may not meet 
hatred by hatred, violence by violence, evil by evil ; but 
we have to make a continuous and persistent effort to 
return good for evil. It is of no consequence that I give 
utterance to these sentiments. Every Satyagrahi has to 
live up to them. It is a difficult task but with the help of 
God, nothing is impossible. {Lotid cheers.) 



SPEECH AT MADE AS 


At the meeting- held at the Madras Beach on the 18th March, 
Mr. Grandhi’s speech was read out by Mr, Desal ; — 

You have no doubt attended many meetings, but 
“those that you have been attending of late are different 
from the others, in that at the meetings to which 
I have referred some immediate tangible action, some 
immediate definite sacrifice has been demanded of you 
for the purpose of averting a serious calamity that 
has overtaken us in the shape ef what are known as 
the Rowlatt Bills. One of them Bill No. I has 

undergone material alterations and its further considera- 
tion has been postponed. In spite, however, of the altera- 
tion, it is mischievous enough to demand opposition. The 
Second Bill has probably at this very moment been finally 
passed by that Council, for in reality you can hardly 
call the Bill as having been passed by that august body 
when all its non-official members unanimously and in 
strong language opposed it. The Bills require to be 
resisted, not only because they are in themselves bad 
but also because Government who are responsible for 
their introduction have seen fit practically to ignore 
public opinion and some of its members have made it a 
boast that they can so ignore that opinion. So far it is 
common cause between the different schools of thought 
'in the country, I have, however, after much prayerful 
consideration and after very careful examination of 
the Government’s standpoint, pledged myself to offer 
■Satyagraha against the Bills and invited all men and 
■woinen who think and feel with me to do likewise. 
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Some of OTir countrymen, including those who are 
among the best of the leaders, have uttered a note 
of warning and even gone so far as to say that 
this Satyagraha movement is against the best interests 
of the country. I have naturally the highest regard 
for them and their opinion. I have worked under some 
of them. I was a babe when Sir Dinsbaw Wacha 
and Babu Surendranath Bannerji were among the 
accepted leaders of public opinion in India. Mr. 
Sastriar is a politician who has dedicated his all to the 
country’s cause. His sincerity, his probity are all his own. 
He will yield to no one in the love of the country. 
There is a sacred and indissoluble tie binding me 
to him. My upbringing draws me to the signatories 
of the two Manifestoes. It is not,' therefore, without 
the greatest grief and much searching of heart that 
1 have to place myself in opposition to their wishes. 
But there are times when you have to obey a call 
which is the highest of all, i,e,, the voice of conscience 
even though such obedience may cost many a bitter tear, 
nay even more, separation from friends, from family, 
firom the State to which you may belong, from all that you 
have held as dear as life itself. For, this obedience is the 
law of our being. I have one further and other defence to 
offer for my conduct. My regard for the signatories to 
the Manifesto’^ remains undiminished and my faith in 
iJie efioieney of Satyagraha is so great that I feel 
that if those who have taken the pledge will be true to 
it, we shall be able to show to them that they will 
find, when we have come to the end of this struggle, 
that there was no cause for alarm or misgivings. There 
is, I know, resentment felt even by some SatyagrahiS' 
^ Opposing ihe SatyagraJm Movement. 
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over the Manifestoes. I would warn SatyagmMs that 
such resentment is against the spirit of Satyagraha. 
I would personally welcome an honest expression ot 
(lifFerence of opinion from any quarter and more so from 
friends because it puts us on our guard. There is too 
much recrimiuation, innuendo and insinuation in our public 
life, and if the Satyagraha movement purges it of this 
grave defect, as it ought to, it will he a very desirable 
by-product. I wish lurther to suggest to Safyagrahis 
that any resentment of the two Manifestoes would be 
but a sign of weakness on our part. Every movement, 
and Satyagraha most of all, must depend upon its own 
inherent strength but not upon the weakness or silence 
of its critics. 

Let us therefore see wherein lies the strength of 
8at7jagralia. As the name implies, it is in an insistence on 
truth which, dynamically expressed, means love ; and by 
the law of love we are required not to return hatred for 
hatred, violence for violence but to return good for evil. 
As Shrimati Sarojini Devi told you yesterday, the 
strength lies in a dednite recognition of the true religious 
spirit and action corresponding to it and when once 
you introduce the religious element in polities, you 
revolutionise the whole of your political outlook. You 
achieve reform then, not by imposing suffering on those 
who resist it but by taking the suffering upon your- 
selves and so in this movement we hope, by the intensity 
of our sufferings, to affect and alter the GrovernmentV 
resolution not to withdraw these objectionable Bills. It 
has however been suggested that the Government will* 
leave the handful of Saiyagrahis severely alone and not 
make martyrs of them. But there is here, in my humble 
opinion, bad logic and an unwarranted assumptioib 
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of fact. If Satyagrahis are left alone, they have 
won a complete victory becanse they will have 
succeeded in disregarding the Rowlatt Bills and even 
other laws of the country and in having thus shown 
that a civil disobedience of a Government is held perfectly 
harmless. I regard the statement as an unwarranted 
assumption of fact, because it contemplates the 
restriction of the movement only to a handful of men and 
women. My experience of Satyagraha leads me to believe 
that it is such a potent force that once set in motion, it 
ever spreads till at last it becomes a dominant factor in 
the community in which it is brought into play, and if it 
BO spreads, no Government can neglect it. Either it must 
yield to it or imprison the workers in the movement. But 
I have no desire to argue. As the English proverb says : 
‘ The proof of the pudding lies in the eating.’ The 
movement, for better or for worse, has been launched. 
We sball be judged not by our words but solely by our 
deeds. It is therefore not enough that we sign the 
pledge. Our signing it is but an earnest of our determina- 
tion to act up to it, and if all who sign the pledge act 
according to it, I make bold to promise that we shall bring 
about the withdrawal of the two Bills, and neither the 
Government nor our critics will have a word to say 
against us. The cause is great, the remedy is equally 
great; let us prove worthy of them both. 



APPEAL TO LORD CHELMSFORD 


A public meeting of the citizens of Madras was held on March 
20, 1919, at the Beach opposite the Presidency College, Madras, to 
appeal to the Viceroy to withhold his assent to the Rowlatt Act and 
to convey to Mr. Gandhi their profound and respectful thanks for 
the trouble he had taken to visit Madras in order to strengthen the 
Satyagralm movement. Mr. Gandhi did not attend owing to 
ill-health. Mr. Desai read the following message from Mr. Gandhi : — 

Friends, — This afternoon I propose to deal with 
some of the objections that have been raised against 
Satyagraha, After saying that it was a matter of regret 
that men like myself “ should have embarked on 
this movement”, Sir William Vincent, in winding 
lip the debate on Bill No. 2, said : 

They could only hope that the Satyagraha would not 
materialise. Mr. Gandhi might exercise great self-restraint in 
action, but there would be other young hot-headed men who 
might be led Into violence which could not but end in disaster. 
Yielding to this threat, however, would be tantamount to complete ■ 
abolition of the authority of the Governor-General-in-CouncU. 

If Sir William’s fear as to violence is realised, it 
would undoubtedly be a disaster. It is for every 
Satyagrahi to guard against that danger. I enter- 
tain no such fear ; because our creed requires us 
to eschew all violence and to resort to truth and 
self-suffering as the only weapons in our armoury. 
Indeed, the Satyagraha movement is, among other 
things, an invitatiou to those who believe in the ef&ciency 
of violence for redress of grievances to join our ranks 
and honestly to follow our methods. I have suggested 
elsewhere that what the Rowlatt Bills are intended to 
do, and what I verily believe they are bound to fail 
in achieving, is exactly what the Satyagraha movement 
is pre-eminently capable of achieving. By demons- 
trating to the party of violence the infallible power of 
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Satyagraha^ and by giving them ample scope for their 
inexhaustible energy, we hope to wean that party 
from the suicidal method of violence, What can be 
more potent than an absolute statement, accompanied 
by corresponding action, presented in the clearest terms 
possible that violence is never necessary for the purpose 
of securing reforms? Sir William says that the move- 
ment has great potentialities of evil. The Hon. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya is said to have retorted : “ and 

also of good T would venture to improve upon 
the retort by saying, “only of good It constitutes an 
attempt to revolutionise politics and to restore moral force 
to its original station. After all, the Government do not 
believe in an entire avoidance of violence, i.e,, physical 
force. The message of the West which the Government 
of India, I presume, represent is succinctly put by Presi- 
dent Wilson in his speech delivered to the Peace Con- 
ference at the time of introducing the lieague of Nations 
Covenant : “ Armed force is in the background in this 

programme, but it is in the background, and if the moral 
■force of the world will not suffice, physical force of the 
world shall.^’ We hope to reverse the process and by 
our action show that physical force is nothing compared 
to the moral force and that moral force never fails. It 
is my firm belief that this is the fundamental difference 
between modern civilisation and the ancient, of which 
India, fallen though it is, I venture to claim, is a living 
representative. We, her educated children, seem to have 
lest faith in this — the grandest doctrine of life. If we 
eould but restore that faith in the supremacy of Moral 
Force, we shall have made a priceless contribution to the 
British Empire, and we shall without fail obtain the 
*reforms we derire and to which we may be entitled. * . • , 
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It is to such a movement that every man and woman 
In this great country is invited, but a movement that is 
intended to produce far-reaching results, and which 
depends for success on the purity and the capacity for 
self-suffering of those who are engaged in it, can only be 
joined after a searching and prayerful self-examination. I 
may not too often give the warning I have given at 
Batyagralia ineetings, that every one should think a thousand 
times before coming to it but having come to it he must 
remain in it, cost what it may, A friend came to me 
yesterday and told me that he did not know that it meant 
all that was explained at a gathering of a few Satyagrahi 
friends and wanted to withdraw, I told him that he 
could certainly do so if he had signed without under- 
standing the full consequences of the pledge. And I 
would ask every one who did not understand the pledge 
as it has been explained at various meetings to copy this 
example. It is not numbers so much as quality that we 
want. Let me therefore note down the qualities required 
of a Satyagrahi, He must follow truth at any cost and in 
all circumstances. He must make a continuous effort to 
love his opponents. He must be prepared to go through 
every form of suffering, whether imposed upon him by the 
Government which he is civilly resisting for the time being, 
or only those who may differ from him. This movement is 
thus a process of purification and penance. Believe me 
that, if we go through it in the right spirit, all the fears 
expressed by the Government and some of our friends will 
he proved to be groundless, and we will not only see the 
Bowlatt Bills withdrawn but the country will reepg^e 
Satyagraha a powerful and religious weiapoh for 
Teforms and redress of legitimate griervances* 



THE SATYAGRAHA DAY 


Mr. Gandhi published the following, under date 23rd March, 
during his stay in Madras : — 

I venture to suggest that the Second Sunday, 
after the publication of the Viceregal assent to Bill 
No. 2 of 1919 6th April), may be observed as a 

day of humiliation and prayer. As there must be an 
effective public demonstration in keeping with the 
character of the observance, I beg to advise as follows : 

y) A twenty-four hours’ fast counting from the last 
meal on the preceding night should be observed by all 
adults unless prevented from so doing by consideration of 
religion or health. The fast is not to be regarded in any 
shape or form in the nature of a hunger-strike or as 
designed to put any pressure upon the Government. It is 
to be regarded for all Satyagrahis as the necessary 
discipline to fit them for civil disobedience contemplated in 
their pledge and for all others as some slight token of the 
intensity of their wounded feelings. 

{it) All work except such as may be necessary in 
the public interest should be suspended for the day. 
Markets and other business places should be closed. 
Employees who are required to work even on Sundays 
may only suspend work after obtaining previous leave. 

I do not hesitate to recommend these two suggestions 

for adoption by public servants 

(m) Public meetings should be held on that day 
in all parts of India, not excluding villages at which 
resotdtions praying for the withdrawal of the two measures 
should be passed. 



SATYAGRAHA DAY IN MADRAS 


Under the auspices of Madras Sati/agraha Sabha, a public 
meeting was held at the Tripllcane Beach, on 30th March, to explain 
the message of Mr. Gandhi for the observance of Satyagraha day. 
Gandhiji’s written speech was read out at the meeting. In the 
course of the speech, Mr. Gandhi observed : — 

I have visited Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Tuti- 
corin and Negapatam and taking the lowest estimate, 
the people addressed must have been not less than thirty 
thousand. Those who have a right to give us warnings, 
to express misgivings and who have just as great a love 
of the Motherland as we claim to have, have feared the 
danger that, however well meaning we may be, and 
however anxious we may be to avoid violence, the 
people who may join the movement under an enthusiastic 
impulse, may not be able to exercise suflBicient self- 
control and break out into violence resulting in needless 
loss of life and, what is more, injury to the National 
cause. After embarking upon the movement, I began 
addressing meetings at Delhi. I passed then through 
Ducknow, Allahabad, Bombay and thence to Madras. 
My experience of all these meetings shows that the 
advent o^^Satyagraha has already altered the spirit of those 

who attend the Satyagraha meetings 

A Satyagrahi is nothing if not instinctively law- 
abiding, aud it is his law-abiding nature which exacts 
from himSimplicit obedience to the highest law that 
is the voice of conscience which over-rides all othar 
laws. His civil disobedience even of certain laws 
is only seeming disobedience. Every law gives the 
subject an option either to obey the primary sanction or 
30 
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the secondary, and 1 venture to suggest that the Satijagrah i 
by inviting the secondary sanction obeys the law. He 
does not act like the ordinary offender who not only 
commits a breach of the laws of the land whether 
good or bad but wishes to avoid the consequences of tliat 
breach. It will seem therefore that every thing that 
prudence may dictate has been done to avoid any 
untoward results. Some friends have said : “We under- 
stand your breach of the Rowlatt ’ legislation but as a 
Saiyagrahi there is nothing for you in it to break. How- 
can you however break the other laws which you have 
hitherto obeyed and which may also be good !” So far 
as good laws are concerned, that is, laws which lay down 
moral principles, the Saiyagrahi may not break them and 
their breach is not contemplated under the pledge. But 
the other laws are neither good nor bad, moral or 
immoral. They may be useful or may even be harmful. 
Those laws one obeys for tbe supposed good govern- 
ment of the country. Such laws are laws made for 
the purpose of revenue, or political laws creating 
statutory offences. Those laws enable the Government 
to continue its power. When, therefore, a Government 
^oes wrong to the extent of hurting the National fibre 
itself, as does the Bowlatt Legislation, it becomes the 
right of the subject, indeed it is bis duty, to withdraw his 
obedience to such laws to the extent it may be required 
in order to bend the Government to the National will. 

I have been told that I am diverting the attention 
uf the country from the one and only thing that matters, 
namely, the fortheotning reforms. In my opinion the 
Bowlatt Legislation, in spite of the amendments whieh, 
•as the Select Committee very propwrly says, does not 
its. pmsl^les^. hlqelias* the to progress and 
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therefore to attainment of substantial reforms. To rny 
mind the first thing needful is to claim a frank and full 
recognition of the principle that public opinion properly 
expressed shall be respected by the Grovernment. 3 am 
no believer in the doctrine that the same power can at 
the same time trust and distrust, grant liberty and 
repress it. I have a right to interpret the coming reforms 
by the light that the Rowlatt Legislation throws upon 
them, and I make bold to promise that if we do not gather 
sufficient force to remove from om* path this great obstacle 
in the shape of the Rowlatt legislation, we shall find the 
reforms to be a whitened sepulchre. Yet another objection 
to answer. Some friends have argued : “ Your Satijaifmha 
movement only accentuates the fear we have of the onrush 
of Bolshevism.” The fact however is that, if anything 
can possibly prevent this calamity descending upon our 
country, it is Satyagmlia. Bolshevism is the necessary 
result of modem materialistic civilisation. Its insensate 
woi’tobip of matter has given rise to a school which has been 
brought up to look upon materialistic advancement as the 
goal and which has lost all touch with the final^ things of 
life. Self-indulgence is the Bolshevic creed, self-res- 
traint is the Satyagraha creed. If 1 can but induce the 
Nation to accept Saiyagraha if ouly as a predominant 
factor in life, whether social or political, we need have no 
fear of the Bolshevic propaganda. In asking the Nation to 
accept Satyagrahay I am asking for the introduction in 
reality of nothing new. I have coined a new word for an 
ancient law that has hitherto mainly governed our liveSj 
and I do prophesy that if we disobey the law of the final 
supremacy of the spirit over matter, of liberty and love 
over brute force, in a few years’ time we shall hava 
Bolsharism rampant in this land which was once so holy* 



THE DELHI INCIDENT 


Mr. Gandhi sent the following letter to the Press trom 
Bombay, tinder date 4th April, 1919 : — 

It is alleged against the Delhi people assembled at 
the Delhi Railway Station : (1) that some of them were 
trying to coerce sweetmeat sellers into closing their stalls ; 
( 2 ) that some were forcibly preventing people from plying 
tram-cars and other vehicles 5 (3) that some of them threw 
brickbats ; (4) that the whole crowd that marched to the 
Station demanded the release of men who were said to be 
coercers and who were for that reason arrested at the 
instance of the Railway authorities ; (5) that the 

crowd declined to disperse when the Magistrate 
gave orders to disperse. I have read Sanyasi 

Swam! Shraddhanandjrs account of the tragedy, I am 
bound to accept it as true unless it is authoritatively 
proved to be otherwise and his account seems to me to 
deny the allegations 1 , 2 and 3. But assuming the 
truth of all allegations, it does appear to me that the 
local authorities in Delhi have made use of a Nasmyth 
hammer to crush a fly. On their action, however, in 
flring on the crowd, I shall seek another opportunity of 
gaying more. My purpose in writing this letter is merely 
to issue a note of warning to all BatyagraMs. I would 
therefore like to observe that the conduct described 
ija the allegations 1 te 4, if true, would be inconsistent 
widj the Satyagrahu pledge. The conduct described in 
aUegatiosos can be consistent with the pledge, hut if the 
trtte> the conduct was premature because 
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the Committee contemplated is. the pledge has not 

decided upon the disobedience of orders that may be 

issued by the Magistrates under the Riot Act. I am 
anxious to make it as clear as I can that in this movement 
no pressure can be put upon people who do not 

wish to accept our suggestions and advice, the movement 
being essentially one to secure the greatest freedom for 
all Satyagrahis cannot forcibly demand release of 
those who might be arrested whether justly or unjustly. 
The essence of the pledge is to invite imprisonment and 
until the Committee decides upon the breach of the 

Riot Act, it is the duty of Satyagraliis to obey without 
making the slightest ado Magisterial orders to disperse, 
etc., and thus to demonstrate their law-abiding nature, I 
hope that the next Sunday at SatyagraJm meetings, all 
speeches will be free from passion, anger or resentment. 
The movement depends for its success entirely upon 
perfect self-possession, self-restraint, absolute adherence 
to truth and unlimited capacity for self-suffering. Before 
closing this letter, I would add that in opposing the 
Rowlatt Legislation, Saiyagrahis are resisting the spirit 
of terrorism which lies behind it and of which it is a 
most glaring symptom. 'The Delhi tragedy imposes an 
added responsibility upon Saiyagrahis of steeling their 
hearts and going on with their struggle until the Rowlatt 
Xvegislation is withdrawn. 



DISTRIBUTION OF PROHIBirED LIl’ERATUKE 


The Satyagraha Committee advised that, for the time being, 
laws regarding prohibited literature and registration of newspapers 
may be civilly disobeyed. Accordingly Mr. Gandhi, President, and 
Secretaries or the Satyagraha Sabha, Bombay, issued on April T 
the following notice to organise, regulate and control the sale 
of these publications >— 

Satayagrahis should receive copies of prohibited litera- 
ture for distribution. A limited number of copies can be 
bad from the Secretaries of the Satyagraha Sabha* 
Batyagrahis should as far as possible write their names 
and addresses as sellers so that they may be traced easily 
when wanted by the Government for prosecution. Natur- 
ally there can be no question of secret sale of this litera- 
ture. At the same time there should be no forwardness 
either iu distributing it. It is open to Satyagmhis to form 
small groups of men and women to whom they may read 
this class of literature. The object in selecting prohibited 
literature is not merely to commit a civil breach of the law 
regarding it, but it is also to supply people with clean 
literature of a high moral value. It is expected that the 
Gk>VQmment will confiscate such. Satyagrahis have to be 
as independent of finance as possible. When therefore 
copies are confiscated, Satyagrahis are requested to make 
copies of prohibited literature themselves or by securing the 
assistance of willing friends and to make use of it until it is 
confiscated by giving readings to the people from it. It 
Is stated that such readings would amount to dissemination 
of prohibited literature. When whole copies are exhausted 
by dissemination or confiscation, Satyagrahis may continue 
civil disobedience by writing out and distributing extracts 
fi:om accessible books. . , . . 



MESSAGE AFTER ARREST 


Mr. Gandhi was arrested at Kosi on his way to Delhi on the- 
morning ot the 10th April and served with an order not to enter the 
Panjab and the district ot Delhi and to restrict himself to the 
Bombay Presidency. The officer serving the order treated him most 
politely, assuring him it would be his most painful duty to arrest 
him if he elected to disobey, but that there would be no ill-will 
between them, Mr. Gandhi smilingly said that he must elect to 
disobey as it was his duty and that the officer ought also to do 
what was his duty. Mr. Gandhi then dictated the following message 
to Mr. Desai, his Secretary, laying special emphasis on his oral 
message that none shall resent his arrest or do anything tainted 
with untruth or violence which is sure to draw the sacred cause. 
The message read as follows : — 

To my countrymen, — ^It is a matter of the highest 
satisfaction to me, as I liope to you, that I hare received 
an order from the Punjab Government not to enter that 
Province, and another from the Delhi Government not 
to enter Delhi, while an order of the Governraent of 
India has been served on me immediately after, which 
restricts me to Bombay. I had no hesitation in saying 
to the officer who served the order on me, that I waa 
bound in virtue of the pledge to disregard it which 
I have done and I shall presently find myself a free- 
man, my body being taken by them in their custody. 
It was galling to mo to remain free whilst the Rowlatt 
Legislation disfigured the Statute-Book. My arrest 
makes me free. It now remains for you to do your duty 
which is clearly stated in the Satyagraha pledge^ 
Follow it and you will find it will be your 
Kamadhmu. 1 hope there will be no resentment about 
my arrest. I have received what I was seeking, either 
withdrawal of the Rowlatt Legislation or imprisonment* 
A departure from truth by a hair’s breadth, or violence 
committed against anybody, whether Englishman or 
Indian, will surely damn the great cause the Satyagrahis 
are handling. I hope the Hindu-MusUm unity, which 
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seems now to have taken firm hold of the people, 
will become a reality and I feel convinced that it 
will only be a reality if the suggestions I have ventured 
to make in my communication to the Press are carried 
out. The responsibility of the Hindus in the matter 
is greater than that of Muhammadans, they being in a 
minority and I hope they will discharge their responsibility 
in the manner worthy of their country. I have also made 
certain suggestions regarding the proposal of the Sioadeshi 
vow. Now I commend them to your serious attention and 
you will find that, as your ideas of Sati/agraha become 
matured^ the Hindu-Muslim unity is but part of Satyagraha, 
Finally it is my firm belief that we shall obtain 
salvation only through suffering and not by reforms 
dropping on us from England, no matter how unstintingly 
they might be granted. The English are a great Nation, 
but the weaker also go to the wall if they come in contact 
with them. When they are themselves courageous they 
have borne untold sufferings and they only respond to 
courage and sufferings, and partnership with them is 
only possible after we have developed an indomitable 
courage and a faculty for unlimited suffering. There 
is a fundamental difference between their civilisation 
and ours. They believe in tbe doctrine of violence 
or brute force as the final arbiter. My reading of our 
civilisation is, that we are expected to believe in Soul 
Force or Moral Force as the final arbiter and this is 
Saiyagraha, We are groaning under sufferings which 
we would avoid if we could, because we have swerved from 
the path laid down for us by our ancient civilisation 



THE SATYAGEAHI 


The unregistered newspaper, the ^‘•Satijagt'ahi^' which Mr. Gandhi 
as Editor brought out in Bombay on the 7th April in defiance of the 
Press Act, was only a small sheet of paper sold for one pice. It 
stated among other things; “The editor is liable at any moment 
to be arrested and it is impossible to ensure the continuity of 
publication until India is in a happy position of supplying editors 
enough to take the place of those who are arrested. It is not our 
intention to break for all time the laws governing the publication 
of newspapers. This paper will therefore esist so long only as the 
Rowlatt Legislation la not withdrawn.’' It also contained the 
-following instruction to Satijagrahis : — 

We are now in a position to expect to be arrested at 
any moment. It is therefore necessary to bear in mind 
that if any one is arrested he should, without causing 
any difficulty, allow himself to be arrested and, if sum- 
moned to appear before a Court, be should do so. No 
defence should be offered and no pleaders engaged in the 
matter. If a fine is imposed with the alternative of 
umprisonment, the imprisonment should be accepted. If 
■only fine is imposed, it ought not to be paid ^ but his pro- 
perty, if he has any, should be allowed to be sold. There 
should be no demonstration of grief or otherwise made 
by the remaining Batyagrahis by reason of the arrest and 
imprisonment of their comrade. It cannot be too often 
repeated that we court imprisonment and we may not 
complain of it when we actually receive it. When one© 
imprisoned, it is our duty to conform to all prison regula- 
tions as prison reform is no part of our campaign at 
the present moment. A Satyagrahi may not resort to 
surreptitious practices. All that the Batyagrahis do, can 
'Only and must be done openly. 



SATYAGRAHA AND DVRAGRAHA 


Mr. Gandhi arrived in Bombay on the afternoon of the 11th 
April having been prevented from entering the Provinces of 
Punjab and Delhi. An order was soon after served on him 
requiring him to confine his activities within the limits of the 
Bombay Presidency. Having heard of the riots and the consequent 
bloodshed in different places, he caused the following message to 
be read at all the meetings that evening : — 

I have not been able to understand the cause of so 
much excitement and disturbance that followed my 
detention. It is not Satyagraha. It is worse, than 
Duragraha. Those who join Satyagraha demonstra- 
tions were bound one and all to refrain at all hazard 
from violence, not to throw stones or in any way whatever 
to injure anybody. 

But in Bombay we have been throwing stones. We 
have obstructed tram-cars by putting obstacles in the way. 
This is not Satyagraha, We have demanded the release 
of about 60 men who had been arrested for deeds of 
violence. Onr duty is chiefly to get ourselves arrested. It 
is breach of religious duty to endeavour to secure the 
release of those who have committed deeds of violence. 
We are not therefore justified on any grounds whatever in 
dlemanding the release of those who have been arrested, I 
have been asked whether a Satyagrahi is responsible for 
the results that follow from that movement. I have replied 
that they are. I therefore suggest that if we cannot 
eenduot this movement without the slightest violence from 
onr side, ^e movement might have to be abandoned,^ 
or it may be necessary to give it a difrerent and still more- 
restricted shape. It may be necessary to go even farther.- 
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The time may come for me to offer Satyagraha against 
ourselves. I would not deem it a disgrace that we die, I 
shall be pained to hear of the death of a Satyagrahi, but 
I shall consider it to be the proper sacrifice given for the 
sake of struggle. But if those who are not Satyagt^ahis 
who shall not have joined the movement, who are even 
against the movement, received any injury at all, every 
Batijagrahi will be responsible for that sinful injury. My 
responsibility will be a million times heavier. I have 
embarked upon the struggle with a due sense of 
responsibility. 

I have just heard that some English gentlemen 
have been injured. Some may even have died from such 
injuries. If so, it would be a great blot on Satyagraha. 
For me, Englishmen too are our brethren. We can 
have nothiog against them, and for me, since such as I have 
described are simply unbearable but I know how to offer 
Satyagraha against ourselves. As against ourselves, what 
kind of Satyagraha can 1 offer *? I do not see what penance 
I can offer esiceptiug that it is for me to fast and, if need 
be, by so doing to give up this body and thus prove the 
truth of Satyagraha. I appeal to you to peacefully 
disperse and to refrain from acts that may in any way 
bring disgrace upon the people of Bombay. 



SPEECH AT AHMEDABAD 


The following is the full text of the speech Mr. Gandhi 
delivered at a meeting of the citizens of Ahmedabad, held at his 
Ashram, Sabarmati, on Monday the 14th April, 1919: — 

Brothers, — The events that have happened in 
course of the last few days have been most disgraceful 
to Ahmedabad, and as all these things have happened 
in my name, I am ashamed of them, and those who 
have been responsible for them have thereby not 
honoured me but disgraced me. A rapier run through 
my body could hardly have pained me more. I have 
said times without number that Satyagralia admits of no 
violence, no pillage, no incendiarism ; and still in the 
name of Satyagraha we burnt down buildings, forcibly 
captured weapons, extorted money, stopped trains, cut 
off telegraph wires, killed innocent people and plundered 
shops and private houses. If deeds such as these could 
save me. from the prison-house or the scaffold, I should 
not like to be so saved. I do wish to say in all earnest- 
ness that violence has not secured my discharge. A 
most brutal rumour was set afloat that Anasuya Bai 
was arrested. The crowds were infuriated all the more 
and disturbance increased. You have thereby disgraced 
Anasuya Bai and, under the cloak of her arrest, heinous 
deeds have been done. 

These deeds have not benefited the people in any 
Tvay. They have done nothing but harm. The buildings 
*burnt down were public property and they will naturally be 
rebuilt at our expense. The loss due to the shops remain- 
liiig closed is also our loss. The terrorism prevailing in the 
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city due to Martial Law is also the result of this violence. 
It has been said that many innocent lives have been lost 
as a result of the operation of Martial Law. If this is 

a fact, then for that too, the deeds described above are 
responsible. It will thus be seen that the events that 
have happened, have done nothing but harm to us. 
Moreover, they have most seriously damaged the Satyagraha 
movement. Had an entirely peaceful agitation followed 
my arrest, the Rowlatt Act would have been out 

or on the point of being out of the Statute-Book 
to-day. It should not be a matter for surprise if the 

withdrawal of the Act is now delayed. When I was 

released on Friday, my plan was to start for Delhi again 
on Saturday to seek re-arrest and that would have been 
an accession of strength to the movement. Now, instead 
of going to Delhi, it remains to me to offer Satyagraha 
against our own people, and as it is my determination to 
offer Satyagraha even unto death for securing the with- 
drawal of the Rowlatt legislation, I think the occasion 
has arrived when I should offer Satyagraha against 
ourselves for the violence that has occurred. And I shall 
do so at the sacrifice of my body so long as we do not 
keep perfect peace and cease from violence to person 
and property. How can I seek imprisonment unless I 
have absolute confidence that we shall no longer be guilty 
of such errors ! . . . . 

It is alleged that I have without proper consideration 
persuaded thousands to join the movement. That allega- 
tion iS; I admit, true to a certain extent, but to a certain 
extent only. It is open to anybody to say that : but for the 
Satyagraha campaign there would not have been this 
violence. For this I have already done a penance, to my 
mind an unendurable one, namely, that I have had to 
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postpone my visit to Delhi to seek re-arrest and I have also 
been obliged to suggest a temporary restriction of Satya- 
graha to a limited field. This has been more painful to me 
than a wound, but this penance is not enough and I have 
therefore decided to fast for three days, i.e,^ 72 hours. I 
hope my fast will pain no one. I believe a seventy-two 
hours* fast is easier for me than a twenty-four hours’ fast for 
you. And I have imposed on me a discipline which I can 
bear. If you really feel pity for the suffering that will 
be caused to me, I request that that pity should always 
restrain you from ever again being party to the criminal 
acts of which I have complained. .... 

It seems that the deeds I have complained of have 
been done in an organised manner. There seems to be 
a definite design about them, and I am sure that there 
must be some educated and clever man or men behind 
them. They may be educated but their education has 
not enlightened them. You have been misled into doing 
these deeds by such people. I advise you never to be 
so misguided, and I would ask them seriously to re- 
consider their views. To them and you, I commend my 
book Bind Swarajya which, as I understand, may be 
printed and published without infringing the law thereby. 

Among the mill-hands, the spinners have been on 
strike for some days. I advise them to resume work 
immediately and to ask for increase if they want any, only 
after resuming work and in a reasonable manner. To 
resort to the use of force to get any increase is suicidal. 
I would specially advise all mill-hands to altogether eschew 
violence. It is their interest to do so, and I remind them 
of the promises made to Anasuya Bai and me, that they 
w;otild eyer refirain from violence. I hope that all will 
mow r^ume work. 



TEMPORARY SUSPENSION OP THE MOVEMENT 


The following speech advising temporary suspension of the 
Sati/agrdha movement was made by Mr. Gandhi at Bombay, 
on the 18th April 1919 : — 

It is not without sorrow I feel compelled to advise 
the temporary suspension of civil disobedience. I give 
this advice not because T have less faith now in its 
efficacy but because I have, if possible, greater faith 
than before. Tt is my perception of the law of Sat^agraha 
which impels me to suggest the suspension. I am 
sorry, when I embarked upon a mass movement, I 
underrated the forces of evil and I must now pause and 
consider how best to meet the situation. But whilst 
doing so, I wish to say that from a careful examination 
of the tragedy at Ahmedabad and Viramgaum, I am 
convinced that Satyagralia had nothing to do with the 
violence of the mob and that many swarmed round the 
banner of mischief raised by the mob, largely because of 
their affection for Anasuya Bai and myself. Had the 
Government in an unwise manner not prevented me from 
entering Delhi and so compelled me to disobey their 
orders^ I feel certain that Ahmedabad and Viramgaum 
would have remained free from the horrors of the last 
week. In other words, Satgagt*aha has neither been the 
cause nor the occasion of the upheaval. If anything, 
the presence of Saiyagralia has acted as a check ever 
so slight upon the previously existing lawless elements. 

As regards events in the Punjab, it is admitted that 
they are unconnected with the Satyagraha movement. 
In the course of the Satyagraha struggle in South 
Afnca, several thousands of indentured Indians had 
struck work. This was Satyagraha strike and 
therefore entirely peaceful and voluntary. Whilst the 
atrike was going on, a strike of European miners, 
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railway employees, etc,, was declared. Overtures> 
were made to me to make common cause with the 
European strikers. As a Satijagrahi I did not require 
a moment’s consideration to decline to do so. I went 
farther, and for fear of our strike being classed with the 
strike of the Europeans in which methods of violence and 
use of arms found a prominent place, ours was suspended 
and Scttyagraha from that moment came to be recognised 
by the Europeans of South Africa as an honourable 
and honest movement ; in the words of General Smuts, 
a constitutional movement. T can do no less at the 
present critical moment. I would be untrue to BaiyU'- 
graha if I allowed it by any action of mine to be used 
as an occasion for feeding violence, for embittering 
relations between the English and the Indians. Our 
Satyagraha must therefore now consist in ceaselessly 
helping the authorities in all the ways available to us 
as Satyagrahis to restore order and to curb lawlessness. 

We must fearlessly spread the doctrine of Satya 
and Ahimsa and then and not till then shall we 
he able to undertake mass Satyagraha, My attitude 
towards the Eowlatt legislation remains unchanged. 
Indeed I do feel that the Bowlatt legislation is one 
of the many causes of the present unrest. But in a 
surcharged atmosphere I must refrain from examining 
these causes. The main and only purpose of this 
letter is to advise all Satyagrahis to temporarily 
suspend civil disobedience, to give Government effect- 
ive co-operation in restoring order, and by preaching 
and practice to gain adherence to the fundamental 
principles mentioned above. 



NON-CO-OPERATION 


THE PUNJAB AND KHILAFAT WRONGS 


In a public letter dated the 21st July, 1919, Mr. Gandhi 
announced that In I'esponse to the warnings conveyed to him by 
the Government of India and H. B. the Governor of Bombay that 
the resumption of civil disobedience was likely to be attended with 
serious consequences to public security and in response to the 
urgent pressure brought on him by Moderate leaders all over the 
country and some extremist colleagues, he decided not to resume 
civil resistance fearing a recrudescence of mob violence. But 
though further rasistance was suspended, the course of events 
inevitably fed the rancour of the people. The disturbances 
which began in March at Delhi had spread to Lahore and 

Amritsar by the 10 th April, where Martial Law was 

proclaimed on the 15 th. Three other districts subsequently 

came under the military regime. The tragedy of Jalllan- 
wallah Bagh where an unarmed and defenceless crowd were 

fired on by General Dyer rankled in the minds of the 
people as an unwarrantable barbarity. Slowly again the news of 
the cruelties and indignities of the Martial law regime with its 
crawling orders and thundering sentences for trivial offences eked 
out and fed the flames of popular Indignation. Meanwhile another 
specific grievance was added to the already long list. Nearly a 
year had elapsed since the declaration of Armistice in 
November 1918 and the treaty with Turkey was yet in the making. 
British opinion was supposed to be inimical to Turkey and the 
anxiety of Indian Muslims increased with the delay in the settle- 
ment. It was widely feared that the Allies wanted to deal a 
heavy blow on the suzerainty of the Sultan over Muslim peoples. 
The dismemberment of the Empire of the Khalifa is a thing 
unthinkable to the Muslim world. An Indian Khilafat movement 
was set on foot in which, somewhat to the embarrassment of 
many, Mr. Gandhi, who was already leading India in the Kowlatt 
and Punjab agitations, plunged with all the ardour of conviction. 
Thus the P^jab wrongs and the Khilafat question were the 
matustay of a great agitation under the lead of Mr. Gandhi, 
assisted by the Congress, the Muslim League, the JKJailafat 
Oecierenee and their naany subsidiary organisations aH over the 
31 
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•country. But the peculiarity of Mr. Gandhi’s lead was in his 
methods which were altogether novel in the history of agitations 
here or elsewhere. We shall have many occasions to refer to the 
non-co-operation movement and his innumerable speeches thereon, 
but we begin with the cardinal features in Mr. Gandhi’s programme, 
which are fasting, prayer and harfal<i. Writing on October 4, 1919, 
In his Young India, Mr. Gandhi observed ; 

In spite of the herculean efforts made by the Punjab 
Government to crush the spirit of the people, prayer and 
fasting and hartal are institutions as old as the hills and 
cannot be stopped. Two illuminating abstracts from the 
bulky volumes published by the Government and containing 
record of sentences inflicted by Martial Law Commissions 
«nd Summary Courts show, although dimlv, what has happen- 
ed during the past few months to the people of the Punjab. 
The leading cases examined by me have shaken my faith 
in the justice of these sentences. The sentence of stripes 
is beyond recall as are the 18 death sentences. Who 
will answer for them if they are proved to have been 
unjustly pronounced ? 

But sentences or no sentences, the spirit of the people 
is unbreakable. The Moslem Conference of Lucknow has 
proclaimed Friday the I7th instant as a day of fasting 
4 ind prayer. The preliminaries will be presently arranged. 
The day is to be called the Khilafat day. Mr. Andrews’ 
letter shows clearly what the Khilafat question is and liow 
just is the case of the Muhammadans. He agrees with the 
suggestion I have ventured to make, viz,, that if justice 
•cannot be obtained for Turkey, Mr. Moutagu and Lord 
Chelmsford must resign. But better than resignation, better 
than protests are the prayers of the just. I therefore 
welcome the Lucknow resolution. Prayer expresses the sours 
iOoging and. fasting sets the soul free for efficacious prayer. 
In my opinion, a national fast and national prayer should 
haracoompaniad, by sospenatton of busiaeM;. I therefore 
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'without hesitation advise suspension of business provided it 
is carried out with calmness and dignity ana provided it is 
entirely voluntary. ..... 

It goes without saying that it is the bounden duty of 
the Hindus and other religious denominations to associate 
themselves with their Muhammadan brethren. It is the 
surest and simplest method of bringing about the Hindu- 
Muhammadan unity. It is the privilege of friendship to 
extend the hand of fello .vship, and adversity is the crucible 
in which friendship is tested. Let millions of Hindus show 
to the Mahanimadans that they are cne with them 
in sorrow. 

I would respectfully urge the G-overnment to make 
common cause with the people and encourage and regulate 
this peaceful exhibition of their feelings. Let the people 
not think that Government will put any obstacles directly 
or indirectly in their way. 

I would urge the modern generation not to regard 
fasting and prayer with scepticism or distrust. The greatest 
teachers of the world have derived extraordinary powers for 
the good of humanity and attained clarity of vision through 
tasting and prayer. Much of this discipline runs to waste, 
because instead of being a matter of the heart, it is often 
resorted to for stage effect. I would therefore warn the 
bodies of this movement against any such suicidal manoeuvr- 
ing. Let them have a living faith in what they urge or 
let them drop it. We are now beginningto attract millions 
of our countrymen. We shall deserve their curses if we 
consciously lead them astray. Whether Hindus or 
Muhammadans, we have all got the religious spirit in us. 
Let it not be undermined by our playing at religion. 



AMRITSAR APPEALS' 


Before the end of the year, Indian opinion was greatly exas- 
perated by the evidence of General Dyer and other Martial Law 
administrators before the Hunter Committee which began the enquiry 
about the end of October. The evidence of the military officers shock- 
ed the sentiments of the public which were horrified by the revelations 
of cruelty and heartlessness. When the Congress met at Amritsar, 
the scene of the tragedy, feeling ran high and the President, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, drew up a lengthy indictment against the Govern- 
ment. Just before the day of the session the political prisoners 
were released as the effect of a Royal Proclamation and Mr. Gandhi 
exercised a sobering influence over the Congress and even moved a 
resolution condemning mob excesses though under provocation. 
But soon after the Congress, when he found that the fate of the 
other prisoners was decreed by the Privy Councirs dismissal of their 
appeals -^vlthout further trial, he wrote to the Press earnestly urging 
justice for the victims of Mai^al Law : 

So these appeals have been dismissed. The Privy 
Council has confirmed lawless procedure. I must confess 
that the judgment does not come upon me quite as a 
surprise though the remarks of the judges, as Sir Simon was 
developing his arguments on behalf of the appellants, led 
one to expect a favourable verdict. My opinion based upon 
a study of political cases is, that the judgments even of the 
highest tribunals are not unaffected by subtle political 
considerations. The most elaborate precautions taken to 
procure a purely judicial mind must break down at critical 
moments. The Privy Council cannot be free from the 
limitations of all human institutions which are good enough 
only for normal conditions. The consequences of a decision 
favourable to the people would have exposed the Indjan 
<3b>veminent to indescribable discredit from which it would 
have been difficult to free itself for a generation. 

Its political significance can be gauged froea the fact 
that as BOOH as tiie news was reeeived in Lahere, all the 
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preparations that were made to accord a fitting welcome to 
Lala Lajpat Rai were immediately cancelled and the capital 
of the Punjab was reported to be in deep mourning. 
Deeper discredit, therefore, now attaches to the Government 
by reason of the judgment, because rightly or wrongly the 
popular opinion will be that there is no justice under the 
British constitution when large political or racial considera- 
tions are involved. 

There is only one way to avoid the catastrophe. The 
human and especially the Indian mind quickly responds to 
generosity. I hope that, without the necessity of an 
agitation or petitions, the Punjab Government or the 
Central Government will immediately cancel the death 
sentences and, if at all possible, simultaneously set the 
appellants free. 

This is required by two considerations, each equally 
important. The first is that of restoring public confidence 
which I have already mentioned. The second is fulfilment 
of the Royal Proclamation to the letter. That great political 
document orders the release of all the political offenders 
who may not by their release prove a danger to society. 
No one can possibly suggest that the twenty-one appellants 
will, if they are set free, in any shape or form constitute a 
danger to society. They never had committed any crimes 
before. Most of them were regarded as respectable and 
orderly citizens. They were not known to belong to any 
revolutionary society. If they committed any crimes at all, 
they were committed only under the impulse of the moment 
and under what to them was grave provocation. Moreover, 
the public believe that the majority of the convictions by 
the Martial Law Tribunals were unsupported by any good 
evidence. I therefore hope that the Government, which 
iiave so far been doing well in discharging political 
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offenders even when they were caught in the act, will not 
hesitate to release these appellants and thus eai^n the good 
will of the whole of India. It is an act of generosity done 
in the hour of triumph which is fhe most effective. And in 
the popular opinion this dismissal of the appeal has been 
regarded as a triumph for the Government. 

I would respectfully plead with the Punjab friends not 
to lose heart. We must calmly prepare ourselves for the 
worst. If the convictions are good, if the men convicted 
have been guilty of murder's or incitements to murder, why 
should they escape punishment ? If they have not 
committed these crimes as we believe most at least have' 
not, why should we escape the usual fate of all who are 
trying to rise a step higher? Why should we fear the 
sacrifice if we would rise ? No nations have ever risen 
without sacrifice and sacrifice can only be spoken of in 
connection with innocence and not with crime. 



THE KHILAFAl’ QUESTION 


In tiie first wet-k oi March 1920, Mr- Gandhi issued the follow- 
ing' tnaniiesto rt-gardiiig the Khilafat question. In the manifesto 
Mr. Gandiji enunciated the duty r>t the Muslims as indeed of all 
India in case the agitation should tail to secure the redress of the 
Khilafat 'wrong : 

'The Khilafat questiors has cow become a question of 
questions. It iias become an imperial question of the first 
magnitude. 

The great prelates of England and the Muhammadan 
leaders combined have brought the question to the fore. 
The prelates threw down the challenge. The Muslim 
leaders have taken it up. 

I trust the Hindus will realise that the Khilafat 
question overshadows the Reforms and everything else. 

If the Muslim claim was unjust apart from the 
Muslim scriptures, one might hesitate to support it merely 
on scriptural authority. But when a just claim is supported 
by scriptures, it becomes irresistible. 

Briefly put, the claim is that the Turks should retain 
European Turkey subject to full guarantees for the protec- 
tion of non-Muslim races under the Turkish Empire and 
that the Sultan should control the Holy places of Islam 
and should have suzerainty over Jazirat-uTAras, Arabia 
as defined by the Moslem savants, subject to self-governing: 
rights being given to the Arabs if they so desire. Thia 
was what was promised by Mr. Uloyd George and this was 
what Lord Hardinge had contemplated. The Muhammad^ 
soldiers would not have fought to deprive Turkey of her 
possessions. To deprive the Khalif of this suzerainty is fn 
reduce the Khilafat to a nullity. 
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To restore to Turkey subject to necessary guarantees 
what was hers before war is a Christian solution. To 
wrest any of her possessions from her for the sake of 
punishing her is a gunpowder solution. The Allies or 
England in the hour of her triumph must be scrupulously 
just. To reduce the Turks to impotence would be not only 
unjust, it would be a breach of solemn declarations and 
promises. It is to be wished that the Viceroy will take his 
courage in both his hands and place himself at the head 
of the Khilafat agitation as Lord Hardinge did at the time 
of the South African Passive Kesistance struggle and 
thus, like his predecessor, give a clear and emphatic 
direction to an agitation which under impulsive or faulty 
leadership may lead to disastrous consequences. 

But the situation rests more with us Hindus and 
Muhammadans than with the Viceroy and still more 
with the Moslem leaders than with the Hindus or 
the Viceroy. 

There are signs already of impatience on the part ot 
Muslim friends and impatience may any day bo reduced to 
madness and the latter must inevitably lead to violence. 
And I wish I could persuade every one to see that violence 
is suicide. 

Supposing the Muslim demands are not granted by the 
Allies or say England ? I see nothing but hope in 
Mr. Montagu’s brave defence of the Muslim position and 
Mr. Lloyd George’s interpretation of bis own declaration. 
True, the latter is halting but he can secure full justice 
under it. But we must suppose the worst and expect and 
strive for the best. How to strive is the question* . • , . • 

The barbarous method is warfare open or secret. 
This must be ruled out if only because it is imprac* 
ticable. If I could but persuade every one that it is always 
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bad, we should gain all lawful ends much q^uicker. The 
powei' that an individual or a nation forswearing violence 
generates, is a power that is irresistible. But my argu- 
ment to-day against violence is based upon pure expediency. 
Non-co-operation is therefore the only remedy left open 
to us. ft is the clearest remedy as it is the most effective 
when it is absolutely free from all violence. It becomes a 
duty when co-operation means degradation or humiliation 
or an injury to one’s cherished religious sentiments. 
England cannot expect a meek submission by us to an 
uniust usurpation of rights which to Mussalmans means 
matters of life and death. We may therefore begin at the 
top as also the bottom.- Those who are holding offices of 
honour or emoluments ought to give them up. Those who 
belong to the menial services under the Government should 
do likewise. Non-co-operation does not apply to service 
under private individuals. I cannot approve of the threat 
of ostracism against those who do not adopt the remedy of 
non-co-operation. It is only a voluntary withdrawal which 
■is effective. For, voluntary withdrawal alone is a test of 
popular feeling and dissatisfaction. Advice to the soldier 
to refuse to serve is premature. It is the last, not the first 
step. We should be entitled to take that step when the 
Viceroy, the Secretary of State and the Premier desert U8. 
Moreover, every step in withdrawing co-operation has to be 
taken with the greatest deliberation. We must proceed 
slowly so as to ensure the retention of self-control imder 
the fiercest heat 



THJE PUNJAB DISORDERS : A PERSONAL 
STATEMENT 


The Report of the Commissioners appointed by the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Congress in November 1919 to enquire into the Punjab 
disorders together with the evidence taken by them was published 
in May 1920. The Report was signed by M. K. Gandhi, C. R. Das, 
Abbas Tyabjl and M. R. Jayakar who had examined over 1,700 
cases and selected about 660 statements for publication. The 
inclusion of Mr* Gandhi’s name among the Commissioners was 
accepted by all as a guarantee for accuracy. The report bears the 
impress of Mr, Gandhi’s hands and though it was the joint 
production of all the Commissioners, it was at once conceded that 
Mr. Gandhi’s share alike in the examination and sifting of evidence 
and in drawing the conclusions was considerable. In the course 
of the Report, the Commissioners discuss how far Satyayraha was 
responsible for violent excesses in the Punjab. Mr. Gandhi as 
the pioneer and the supreme exponent of the movement, after 
expounding the methods and the efficacy of “The Law of Love” 
as the governing law of life, goes on to narrate the immediate cause 
of all the trouble in the Punjab and the part he took in the 
momentous transactions of the time : 

When the Rtiwlatt Bills were published, I felt that they 
were so restrictive of human liberty that they must be 
resisted to the utmost. I observed, too, that the opposition 
to them was tmiversal among Indians. I submit that no 
State, however despotic, has the right to enact laws which 
are repugnant to the whole body of the people, much less a. 
Government guided by constitutional usage and precedent 
such as the Indian Government. I felt, too, that the 
oncoming agitation needed a definite direction if it was 
neither to collapse nor to run into violent channels. 

1 ventured therefore to present Satyagraha to the 
country, emphasising its civil resistance aspect. And as it 
is purely «n inward and purifying tonic, I suggested the 
obsexvane#^ prayer imd suspension of all work for one- 
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day, April 6. There was a magaificent response through- 
out the length and breadth of India even in little villages, 
although there was no organisation and no great previous 
preparation. The idea was given to the public as soon as 
it was conceived. On April 6 there was no violence used 
by the people and no collision with the police worth 
naming. The hartal was purely voluntary and spontaneous. 

THE “ ARREST ” 

The observance of April 6 was to be followed by civil 
disobedience. For that purpose the Committee of the 
Batyagraha Sahha had selected certain laws for dis- 
obedience. And we commenced the distribution of 
prohibited literature of a perfectly healthy type, e.g., a 
pamphlet written by me on Home Rule, a translation of 
Ruskin’s Unto this Last,” and “ Defence and Death of 
Socrates 

But there is no doubt that April 6 found India vitalised 
as never before. The people who were fear-stricken 
ceased to fear authority. Moreover hitherto the masses 
had lain inert. The leaders had not really acted upon 
them. They were undisciplined. They had found a 
new force but they did not know what it was and 
bow to use it. 

At Delhi, the leaders found it difficult to restrain the 
very large number of people who had remained unmoved 
before. At Amritsar, Mr. Satyapal was anxious that I 
should go there and show to the people the peaceful nature 
of Batyagraha, Swami Sbraddhanandji from Delhi and Dr. 
Satyapal from Amritsar wrote to me asking me to go to 
their respective places for pacifying the people and for 
explaining to them the nature of Batyagraha, I had never 
been to Amritsar and for that matter to the Punjab before. 
These two messages were seen by the authorities and they 
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knew that I was invited to both the places for peaceful 
purposes. 

I left Bombay for Delhi and the Punjab on April 8 
and had telegraphed to Satyapal whom I had never met 
before to meet me at Delhi. But after passing Muttra, I 
was served with an order prohibiting me from entering the 
province of Delhi. I felt that I was bound to disregard this 
order and 1 proceeded on my journey. At Palwal, I was 
served with an order prohibiting me from entering the 
Punjab and confining me to the Bombay Presidency. And 
I was arrested by a party of police and taken off the train 
at that station. The Superintendent of Police who arrested 
me acted with every courtesy. I was taken to Muttra 
by the first available train and thence by goods train early 
in the morning to Siwai Madhupur where I joined the 
Bombay mail from Peshawar and was taken charge of 
by Superintendent Bowring. I was discharged at Bombay 
on April 10. 

But the people at Ahmedabad and Viramgaum and in 
Gujarat generally had heard of my arrest. They became 
furious, shops were closed, crowds gathered, and murder, 
arson, pillage, wire-cutting, and attempt at derailment 
followed. 



HOW TO WOKK NON-CO-OPERATION 


Mr. Gandhi wrote the following article in Young India, 
May 5, 1920, explaining the proposed working of the movement of 
non-co-operation through successive stages : 

Perhaps the best way of answering the fears and 
criticism as to non-co-operation is to elaborate more fully 
the scheme of non-co-operation. The critics seem to imagine 
that the organisers propose to give effect to the whole 
scheme at once. The fact however is that the organisers 
have fixed definite, progressive four stages. The first is the 
giving up of titles and resignation of honorary posts. If 
there is no response or if the response received is not effec- 
tive, recourse will be had to the second stage. The second 
stage involves much previous arrangement. Certainly not a 
single servant will be called out unless he is either capable 
of supporting himself and his dependants or the Khilafat 
Committee is able to bear the burden. All the classes of 
servants will not be called out at once and never will any 
pressure be put upon a single servant to withdraw himself 
from the Government service. Nor will a single private 
employee be touched for the simple reason that the move- 
ment is not anti-English. It is not even anti- Government. 
Co-operation is to be withdrawn because the people must 
not be party to a wrong — a broken pledge — a violation of 
a deep religious sentiment. Naturally, the movement will 
receive a check if there is any undue influence brought to 
bear upon any Government servant or if any violence is 
used or countenanced by any member of the Khilafat 
Committee, The second stage must be entirely successful 
if the response is at all on an adequate scale. Eor xo 
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Government — much less the Indian Government — can 
subsist if the people cease to serve it. The withdrawal 
therefore of the police and the military — the third stage — 
is a distant goal. The organisers however wanted to be 
fair, open and above suspicion. They did not want to keep 
back from their Government or the public a single step 
they had in contemplation even as a remote contingency. 
The fourth, i.e.^ suspension of taxes is still more remote. 
The organisers recognise that suspension of general taxation 
is fraught with the greatest danger. It is likely to bring 
sensitive classes in conflict with the police. They are 
therefore not likely to embark upon it unless they can 
do so with the assurance that there will be no violence 
offered by the people. 

I admit, as I have already done, that non-co-operation 
is not unattended with risk, but the risk of supineness in 
the face of a grave issue is infinitely greater than the 
danger of violence ensuing from organizing non-co-operation. 
To do nothing is to invite violence for a certainty. 

It is easy enough to pass resolutions or write articles 
condemning non-co-operation. But it is no easy task to 
restrain the fury of a people incensed by a deep sense of* 
wrong. T urge those who talk or work against non-co- 
operation to descend from their chairs and go down to the 
people, learn their feelings and write, if they have the 
heart, against non-co-operation. They will find, as I have 
found, that the only way to avoid violence is to enable 
them to give such expression to their feelings as to compel 
redress. I have found nothing save non-co-operation. It 
is logical and harmless. It is the inherent right of a 
subject to refuse to assist a Government that will not 
listen to him^ 
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Non-co-operation as a voluntary movement can only 
succeed if the feeling is genuine and strong enough to 
make people suffer to the utmost. If the religious sentiment 
of the Mahomed *iiis is deeply hurt and if the Hindus 
entertain iK'ighbourly regard towards their Muslim brethren, 
they will r oth count no cost too great for achieving the 
end. Non-eo-operatii»n will not only he en effective remedy 
but will also be an effective test of the sincerity of the 
Muslim claim and the ITindu profession of friendship. 

There is however one formidable argument urged by 
friends against my joining the KLilafat movement. They 
say that it ill becomes me, a friend of the English and an 
admirer of the British constitution, to join hands with those 
who are to-day filled with nothing but ill-will against the 
English. I am sorry to have to confess that the ordinary 
Mahomedan entertains to-day no affection for Englishmen. 
He considers, not witlmut some cause, that they have not 
played the game. Bat if I am friendly towards Englishmen, 

I am no less so towards my countrymen, the Mahomedans. 
And as such they have a greater claim upon my attention 
than Englishmen. My personal religion however enables 
me to serve my countrymen without hurting Englishmen 
or for that matter anybody else. What I am not prepared 
to do to my blood brother I would not do to an Englishman. 
I would not injure him to gain a kingdom. But I would 
withdraw co-operation from him if it became necessary as 
I had withdrawn from my own brother (now deceased) when 
it became necessary. I serve the Empire by refusing to 
partake in its wrong. William Stead offered public prayers 
for British reverses at the time of the Boer War, because 
he considered that the nation to which he belonged 
was engaged in an unrighteous war. The present 
Prime Minister risked his life in opposing that war and 
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did everything he could to obstruct his own Groverntnent 
in its prosecution. And to-day if I have thrown in my 
lot with the Mahomedans a large number of whom bear 
no friendly feelings towards the British, I have done 
so frankly as a friend of the British and with the 
object of gaining justice aud of thereby showing the 
capacity of the British constitution to respond to every 
honest determination when it is coupled with suffering. 
I hope by my alliance with the Mahomedans to 
achieve a threefold end : to obtain justice in the face of 
odds with the method of Sutyagi'cihct and to show its e:fficacy 
over all other methods, to secure Mahomedan friendship 
for the Hindus and thereby internal peace also, and last but 
not least to transform ill-will into affection for tlie British 
and their constitution which, in spite of its imperfections, has 
weathered many a storm. I may fail in achieving any of 
the ends. I can but attempt. God alone can grant 
success. It will not be denied that the ends are all 
worthy. I invite Hindus and Englishmen to join me in a 
full-hearted manner in shouldering the burden the Mabo- 
medans of India are carrying. Their’s is admittedly a just 
fBght, The Viceroy, the Secretary of State, the Maharaja 
of Bikaner and Lord Sinha have testified to it. Time has 
arrived to make good the testimony. People with a just 
cause are never satisfied with a mere protest. TTiey have 
been known to die for'it. Are a high-spirited people, the 
Mahomedans, expected to do leas ? 



OPEN LETTER TO LORD CHELMSFORD 


The Turkish Peace Treaty was handed to the Ottoman 
Delegation on the llth May 1920, at Paris, and the terms of that 
treaty were published in India on the 14th with a message from 
H. E. the Viceroy to the Muslim people of India. According to the 
proposals, Turkey was to be dismembered and Constantinople alone 
was saved for the Sultan to whom only a fringe of territory was 
conceded tor the defence of his capital. The actual terms were a 
total violation of the promises (Lloyd George’s pledge) not to 
deprive Turkey “ of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and 
Thrace In reply to the Viceroy’s message of sympathy, 
Mr. Gandhi invited His Excellency to lead the agitation : 

Your Excellency, — As one who has enjoyed a certain 
measure of Your Excellency’s confidence and as one who 
claiois to be a devoted well-wisher of the British Empire, I 
owe it to Your Excellency, and through Your Excellency 
to His Majesty’s ministers, to explain ray connection with 
and my conduct in the Khilafat question. 

At the very earliest stage of the War, even while I was 
in London organising the Indian Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps, I began to interest myself in the Khilafat question. 
I perceived how deeply moved the Mussalman world in 
London was when Turkey decided to throw in her lot with 
Q-ermany. On my arrival in January of 1915 I found the 
same anxiousness and earnestness among the Mussalmans 
with whom I came in contact. Their anxiety became 
intense when the information about the secret treaties 
leaked out. Distrust of British intentions filled their 
minds and despair took possession of them. Even at that 
moment I afivised my Mussalman friends not to give way 
to despair but to express their fears and their hopes in a 
disciplined maimer. It will be admitted that the whole of 
32 
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the IVIuss'ilman India has behaved ia a singularly restrained 
manner during the past five years and that the leaders 
have been able to keep the turbulent sections of their 
community under complete control. 

MOSLEMS SHOCKED 

The peace terms and Your Excellency’s defence of 
them have given the Mussalraans of India a shock from 
which it will be difficult for them to recover. The terms 
violate the ministerial pledges and utterly disregard 
Mussalinan sentiment. 1 consider that, as a staunch Hindu 
wishing to live on terins of the closest friendship with my 
Mussulman countrymen, I should be an unworthy sou of 
India if 1 did not stand by them in their hour of trial. In 
my humble opinion their cause is just. They claim that 
Turkey must not be punished if their sentiment is to be 
respected. Muslim soldiers did not fight to indict 
punishment on their own Khalifa or to deprive him of his 
territories. The Mussalman attitude has been consistent 
throughout these five years. 

My duty to the Empire, to which I owe my loyalty, 
requires me to resist the cruel violence that has been 
done to the Mussalman sentiment so far as I am aware. 
Mussalmans and Hindus have, as a whole, lost faith in 
British justice and honour. The report of the majority of* 
the Huuter Committee, Your Excellency’s despatch thereon 
and Mr. Montagu’s reply have only aggravated the distrust, 
THE ONLY COURSE 

In these circumstances, the only course open to one 
Hke me is either in despair to sever all connection with 
British rule or, if I still retained faith in the inherent supe- 
riority of the British constitution to all others At present in 
vogue, to adopt such means as will rectify the wrong done 
and thus restore confidence. I have not lost faith in such 
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superiority and I am not without hope that somehow or 
other justice will yet be rendered it we show tSie re<][uisite 
capacity for suffering. Indeed, my conception of that 
constitution is that it helps only those who are ready to help 
themselves. I don’t believe that it protects the weak. It 
gives free scope to the strung to maintain their strength 
and develop it. The weak Uuder ic go to the wall. 

It is then because I believe in the British constitution 
that I have advised my Miissalmau friends to withdraw 
their support from Your Excellency’s Government and the 
Hindus to join them should the peace terms not be revised 
in accordance with the solemn pledges of ministers and 
the rT/Iuslim sentiment. Three courses were open to the 
MaUoinedans in order to mark their emphatic disapproval 
of the utter injustice to which His Majesty’s ministers have 
become a party if they have not actually been the prime 
perpetrators of it. They are : 

1. To resort to violence. 

2. To advise emigration on a wholesale scale. 

8. Not to be a party to the injustice by ceasing to 
co-operate with the Government. 

NON-CO-OPERATION 

Your Excellency must be aware that there was a time 
when the boldest, though also the most thoughtless, among 
the Musaalmans favoured violence and that Hijrat (emigra- 
tion) has not yet ceased to be the battle-cry, I venture to 
claim that I have succeeded by patient reasoning in weaning 
the party of violence from its ways. I confess that I did 
not — I did not attempt to — succeed in weaning them from 
violence on moral grounds but purely on utilitarian grounds. 
The result for the time being at any rate has, however, been 
to stop violence. The school of Hijrat has received a check 
if it has not stopped its activity entirely. I hold that no 
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repressioii could have prevented a violent eruption if the 
people had not presented to them a form of direct action 
involving considerable sacrifice and ensuing success if such 
direct action was largely taken up by the public. Non-co- 
operation was the only dignified and constitutional form of 
such direct action. For it is the right recognised from 
times immemorial of the subject to refuse to assist a ruler 
who misrules. 

At the same time I admit that non-co-operation 
practised by the mass of people is attended with grave 
risks. But in a crisis such as has overtaken the Mussalmans 
of India, no step that is unattended with large risks can 
possibly bring about the desired change. Not to run some 
risks will be to court much greater risks if not virtual 
desti'uction of law and order. 

But there is yet an escape from non-co-operation. 
The Mussalman representation has requested Your Excel- 
lency to lead the agitation yourself as did your 
distinguished predecessor at the time of the South African 
trouble. But if you cannot see your way to do so, non* co- 
operation becomes a dire necessity. I hope Your 
Excellency will give those who have accepted my advice 
and myself the credit for being actuated by nothing less 
than a stern sense of duty. 

I have the honour to remain, 

Your Excellency’s obdt. servant, 
(Sd.) M. K. Ganbhi. 

Laburnum Road, 

Gamdevi, Bombay, 

22iid June, 1920. 



THE HUNTER EEPOE.T 


The Report of the Hunter Committee together with the Govern- 
ment of India’s Despatch was published on the 3rd May, 1920, and 
the Secretary of State’s reply followed on the 26th. As was 
expected, the Indian members of the Committee submitted a 
separate Report, the Hon. Mr. Shafi (later Sir Mahomed) writing 
a strong dissenting minute to the Government of India’s despatch. 
Mr. Montagu in his Despatch condemned the severity of the 
martial law administration and the excesses of General Dyer’s 
action at Jallian wallah Bagh and laid down in unmistakable 
terms the principle which ought to govern the policy of His Majesty's 
Government in similar cases in the future. Mr. Gandhi, 
disappointed at and stung by the injustice of the Government, 
threw out the challenge that “ a scandal of this magnitude cannot 
be tolerated by the nation, if it is to preserve its self-respect and 
become a free partner in the Empire”. He wrote in Young India^ 
dated the 9th June, 1920; 

Preemasoary is a secret brotherhood which has, more 
by its secret and iron rules than by its service to humanity, 
obtained a hold upon some of the best minds. Similarly 
there seems to be some secret code of conduct governing 
the official class in India before which the flower of the 
great British nation fall prostrate and unconsciously 
become instruments of injustice which, as private indivi- 
duals, they would be ashamed of perpetrating. In no other 
way is it possible for one to understand the majority report 
of the Hunter Committee, the despatch of the Government 
of India and the reply thereto of the Secretary of State 
for India. In spite of the energetic protests of a section 
of the Press to the personnel of the Committee, it might 
be said that on the whole the public were prepared to 
trust it, especially as it contained three Indian members 
who could fairly be claimed to be independent. The 
first rude shock to this confidence was delivered by the 
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refusal of Lord Hunter’s Committee to accept the very 
moderate and reasonable demand of the Congress Com- 
mittee that the imprisoned jpunjab leaders might be 
allowed to appear before it to instruct counsel. Any 
doubt that might have been left in the mind of any 
person has been dispelled by the report of the majority 
of that Committee. The result has justified the attitude 
of the Congress Committee. The evidence collected 
by it shows what Lord Hunter’s Committee purposely 
denied itself. 

The minority report stands out like .an oasis in a desert. 
The Indian members deserve the congratulation of their 
countrymen for having dared to do their duty in the face 
of heavy odds. I wish that they had refused to associate 
themselves even in a modified manner with the condemn- 
ation of the civil disobedience form of Satyag^'aha, The 
defiant spirit of the Delhi mob on the 30th March, 1919, 
can hardly be used for cendemning a great spiritual move- 
ment which is admittedly and manifestly intended to 
restrain the violent tendencies of mobs and to replace 
criminal lawlessness by civil disobedience of authority 
when it has forfeited all title to respect. On the 30t)i March 
civil disobedience had not even been started. Almost every 
great popular demonstration has been hitherto attended all 
the world over by a certain amount of lawlessness. The 
demonstration of 30th March and 6th April could have been 
held under any other aegis as under that of Sctiyagraha* I 
hold that without the advent of the spirit of civility and 
orderliness, the disobedience would have taken a much 
more violent form than it did even at Delhi. It was only 
the wonderfully quick acceptance by the people of the 
principle of Satyagraha that effectively checked t!he spread 
df violence throughout the length and breadth of India. 
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And even to-day it is not tlie memory of the black barbarity 
of General Dyer that is keeping the undoubted restlesanes& 
among the people from breaking lorth into violence. The 
hold that Sahjngraha has gained on the people— it may be 
even against their will — -is curbing the forces of disorder 
and violence, but I must not detain the reader on a 
defnnce of Saiyaymlia against unjust attacks. If it baS 
gained a foothold in India, it will survive much fiercer 
attacks than the one made by the majority of the Hunter 
Committee and soTnevvbat suppoi’ted by the minority. Had 
the majority report been defective only in this direction 
and correct in every other, there would have been nothing 
but praise for it. After all, Satyagraha is a new experiment 
in political field. And a hasty attributing to it of any 
popular disorder would have been pardonable. 

The universally pronounced adverse judgment upon the 
report and the despatches rests upon far more painful reve- 
lations, Lo(^k at the manifestly laboured defence of every 
official act of inhumanity except where condemnation could 
not be avoided through the impudent admissions made by 
the actors themselves ; look at the special pleading intro- 
duced to defend General Dyer even against himself ; look 
at the vain glorification of Sir Michael O’Dwyer although 
it was his spirit that actuated every act of criminality oa 
the part of the subordinates ; look at the deliberate refusal 
to examine his wild career before the events of April. His- 
acts were an open book of which the Committee ought to 
have taken judicial notice. Instead of accepting 
everything that the officials had to say, the Committee’s 
obvious duty was to tax itself to find out the real cause of 
the disorders. It ought to have gone out of its way to* 
search out the inwardness of the events. Instead of 
patiently going behind the hard crust of official documents,. 
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ihe Committee allowed itself to be guided with criminal 
laziness by mere oihcial evidence. The report and the 
despatches^ in my humble opinion^ constitute an attempt to 
condone official lawlessness. The cautious and half- 
hearted condemnation pronounced upon General Dyer’s 
massacre and the notorious crawling order only deepens 
the disappointment of the reader as he goes through page 
after page of thinly disguised official whitewash. I need 
however scarcely attempt any elaborate examination of 
the report or the despatches which have been so justly 
censured by the whole national Press whether of the 
moderate or the extremist hue. The point to consider is 
how to break down this secret — be the secrecy ever so 
unconscious — conspiracy to uphold official iniquity. A 
scandal of this magnitude cannot be tolerated by the nation 
if it is to preserve its self-respect and become a free 
partner in the Empire. The All-India Congress Committee 
has resolved upon convening a special session of the 
Congress for the purpose of considering among other things 
the situation arising from the report. In my opinion the 
time has arrived when we must cease to rely upon mere 
petition to Parliament for effective action. Petitions will 
have value when the nation has behind it the power to 
enforce its will. What power then have we ? When we 
«re firmly of opinion that grave wrong has been done us 
and when after an appeal to the highest authority we fail 
to secure redress, there must be some power available 
to us for undoing tbe wrong. It is true that in the 
vast majority of cases it is the duty of a subject to submit 
to wrongs on failure of the usual procedure so long as they 
do not affect his vital being. But every nation and every 
individual has the right and it is their duty to rise against 
an intolerably^ wrong. I do net believe in armed risings. 
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They are a remedy worse than the disease sought to be 
cured. They are a token of the spirit of revenge and 
impatience and anger. The method of violence cannot do 
good in the long run. Witness the effect of the armed 
rising of the allied powers against Germany. Have they 
not become even like the Germans as the latter have been 
■depicted to us by them ? 

We have a better method. Unlike that of violence it 
certainly involves the exercise of restraint and patience ; 
but it requires also resoluteness of will. This method is to 
refuse to be party to the wrong. No tyrant has ever yet 
succeeded in bis purpose without carrying the victim with 
him, it may be, as it often is, by force. Most people 
choose rather to yield to the will of the tyrant than to 
suffer for the consequence of reticence. Hence does 
terrorism form part of the stock-in-trade of the tyrant. But 
we have instances in history where terrorism has failed to 
impose the terrorist’s will upon his victim. India has the 
choice before her now. If then the acts of the Punjab 
Government be an insufferable wrong, if the report of Lord 
Hunter’s Committee and the two despatches be a greater 
wrong by reason of their grievous condonation of these 
acts, it is clear that we must refuse to submit to this ofScial 
violence. Appeal the Parliament by all means if necessary, 
but if the Parliament fails us and if we are worthy to call 
ourselves a nation, we must refuse to uphold the 
Government by withdrawing co-operation from it. 
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expatiated on the new movement of Non-Co-opera- 
non and defined how it was a natural outcome of the movement ol 
iimyagraha. He wrote in Young India : 

Safyagralia is literally holding on to Truth, and it moans 
therefore Truth-force. Truth is soul or spirit. It is 
therefore known as soul-force. It excludes the use of 
violence, because man is not capable of kaowiag the absolute 
tiTith and therefore not competent to punish. The vt^ord 
was coined in South Africa to distinguish the non-violent 
resistance of the Indians of South Africa from the 
Contemporary passive resistance of the suffragettes 
and others. It is not conceived as a weapon of the weak. 

Passive resistance is used in the orthodox English 
sense and covers the suffragette movement as well 
as ^ the resistance of the non-Conformists. Passive 
resistance has been conceived and is regarded as a 
weapon of the weak. Whilst it avoids violence being 
not open to the weak, it does not exclude its use if, in 
the opinion of a passive resister, the occasion demands^ 
It. However it has always been distinguished from 
armed resistance and its application was at one time 
condned to Christian martyrs. 

Civil disobedience is civil breach of unmoral 
statutory enactments. The expression was, so far as 
I am aware, coined by Thoreau to signify his own 
resistance to the laws of a slave state. He has left a. 
^terly treatise on the duty of civil disobedience. But- 
Thorean was not perhaps an out and out champion ofi 
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nou-violence. Probably also Thoreau limUed bis breacli 
of statutory laws to the reveuue law, payment of 

taxes. Whereas the term civil disobedience as practised 
in 1919 covered a breach of any statutory and unmoral 
law. It signified the resister’s outlawry in a civil, 
non-violent manner. He invoked the sanctions of the 
law and cheerfully suffered imprisonment. It is a brancli 
of Satyagraha. 

Noa-co'operatioii predominantly implies withdrawing 
of co-operation from the State, that in the non-co-operator s 
view has become corrupt and excludes civil disobedience 
of the fierce type described above. By its very nature, 
non-co-operation is even open to children of understanding 
and can be safely practised by the masses. Civil 
disobedience presupposes the habit of willing obedience 
to laws without fear of their sanctions. It can therefore 
be practised only as a last resort and by a select few 
in the first instance at any rate. Non-co-operation too 
like civil disobedience is a branch of SatyagraJict which 
includes all non-violent resistance fur the vindication 
of rruth. 
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Mr. Gandhi heralded the advent oi Noa-Co-operation In these 
•words In the pages of Young India of 28th July 1920 : 

Many people dread the advent of Non- Co-operation 
because of the events of last year. They fear madness 
from the mob and consequent repetition of last year’s 
reprisals almost unsurpassed in their ferocity in the history 
of modern times. Personally I do not mind Governmental 
■fury as I mind mob fury. The latter is a sign of national 
distemper and therefore more difficult to deal with than the 
former which is confined to a small corporation. It is 
easier to oust a Government that has rendered itself unfit 
•to govern than it is to cure unknown people in a mob of 
their madness. But great movements cannot be stopped 
altogether because a Government or a people or both go 
“Wrong. We learn and profit through our mistakes and 
failures. No General worth the name gives up a battle 
■because he has suffered reverses, or which is the same 
thing, made mistakes. And so we must approach 
non-co-operation with confidence and hope. As in the 
past, the commencement is to be marked by fasting 
and prayer — a sign of the religious character of the 
■demonstration 

The giving up of titles and honorary posts should also 
commence from the first of August, Doubt has been 
expressed as to the sufficiency of notice regarding surrender 
of titles and honorary posts. It is however quickly 
dispelled by bearing in mind that the first of August marks 
the commencement of the surrender of titles. It is not the 
only day on which surrender has to take place. Indeed, 

I do not expect a very large response on the first day. 
A vigorous propaganda will have to be carried on and the 
message delivered to every title or nost holder and 
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the argument preaeateii to him proving the duty ot 
such surrender. 

But the greatest thing in this campaign of non- 
co-operation is to evolve order, discipline, co-operation 
among the people, co-ordination among the workers. 
Effective non-co-operation depends upon complete organi- 
sation. Thousands of men who have filled meetings 
throughout the Punjab have convinced me that the people 
want to withdraw co-operation from the Government, but 
they must know how. Most people do not understand the 
complicated machinery of the Government. They do not 
realise that every citizen silently but nonetheless certainly 
sustains the Government of the day in ways of "^which 
he has no knowledge. Every citizen therefore renders- 
himself responsible for every act of his Government. And 
it is quite proper to support it so long as the actions 
of the Government are bearable. But when they hurt 
him and his nation, it becomes his duty to withdraw 
his support. 

But as 1 have said, every citizen does not know 
how to do so in an orderly manner. Disorderliness comes- 
from anger, orderliness out of intelligent resistance. The 
first condition therefore of real success is to ensure entire 
absence of violence. Violence done to persons represent- 
ing the Government or to persons who don’t join our 
ranks, i.e,, the supporters of the, Government, means in- 
every case retrogression in our case, cessation of non- 
co-operation and useless waste of innocent lives. Those 
therefore who wish to make non-co-operation a success 
in the quickest possible time, will consider it their first 
duty to see that in their neighbourhood complete order 
is kept 



aUZ.\RiSLT ISTATIONAL UNIVERSITY ADDRESS 


The followings is an English version of Mr. Gandhi’s address 
ou the occasion of the inauguration of the Guzarat National 
University ; 

I would first request the ladies and gentle men i^re- 
seut here to bless the movement and wish if success not 
by mere words but by deed, by sending their sons and 
daughters to the institution. India has ever helped such 
institutions financially, progress is never stayed on 
account of lack of financial support. But I do believe 
that it is stayed for lack of men, teachers and organisers. 
It is only a bad workman that quarrels with his tools and 
the truest is he who gives the best v/ith what he lias. I 
would ^ell the Principal and the Professors that only one 
principle need guide them here. They are to teach 
lessons of freedom not by their scholarship but by their 
sterling character. They are to meet the warring 
forces of the Grovernment with their divine peaceful forces. 
We have to nurse the seed of freedom into a full-grown 
tree of Swaraj. May God justify my faith in you ! I 
know that I have not the scholarship which is expected in 
a Chancellor of a University, But I have my faith which 
has moved me to accept it. I am prepared to live and die 
for this work, and I accept this high office only because 
I know that the same feelings actuate you. 

Now I turn to the students. I consider it a sin to 
blame them, because they are one mirror in which the 
present situation is so faithfully reflected. They are 
simple things and easy to read. If they lack in virtue the 
fault is not theirs but it is that of the parents, teachers 
and the king. How do I find fault with the king? 
Tatha pre^a iatha raja (as are the subjects so is the 
Hng) is equally true as yatha raja tatha praja (as is 
the king so are the subjects), for a king is a king so long 
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as his authority is respected. People are at fault and 
their drawbacks are mirrored in the students and hence 
we must try to reform parents, teachers and kings. 
Every home is a university and the parents are the 
teacheiei. 'S’i'e parents in India have at present foregone 
this sacred duty. We have not been able to estimate 
foreign culture at its prt^per value. Flow can we expect 
now to rise with that borrowed culture ? 

We inaugurate this University not as an educational 
institution but as a national one. We inaugurate it to 
inculcate character and courage in students and our 
dtcess for SwftraJ will be rated by this our success. 

I’his is not the time for words but for deeds and I 
have called upon you to contribute your quota to the 
national sacrifice. ]Noiv I address myself to the students, 
I do not re2:ai*d them as mere students exempt from any 
responsibility. I regard tlie students who have joined this 
institution as examples to others and hence fulfilling the 
conditions ot teachers to some extent. The Maha- 
vidyalaya is founded on them 5 without them it would 
have been an impossibility. They share its responsibility 
and unless they realise this, all the efforts of the 
teachers will not bear fruits expected of them. They 
are to fully realise this when they have left their colleges 
and joined this. May God pour into them the strength to 
discharge their duties during this grim struggle however 
long it lasts ! 

BIRTH-PLACE OF “N. C. O.” 

This strength of conviction, and not the strength in 
number, would make this institution a success and an ideal 
to the rest of India. It shall be so not because of the 
wealth of Guzarat or .its learning but because it is the 
birth-place of non-co-operation. The ground was first 
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prepared in Gnzarat and the seed sown. It is Gnzarat that 
has suffered the birth-pangs and it is Guzarat that 
has reared up the movement. It is not vanity that 
speaks in me. I do not mean to say that I am the 
author of all this, I have simply been a Rishi, a See}\ 
if a Bania-like myself can be one. I have simply given 
the idea and it is worked out by my colleagues. Their 
faith is of a superior type. 1 have seen it by experience 
as directly as I see the trees opposite, that India is to rise 
by non-violent non-co-operation and even the gods cannot 
convince me otherwise. But my colleagues have realised 
this by imagination, by reasoning, by faith. Individual 
experience is not the only factor in an action. Faith and 
imagination do play their part. 

My colleagues have grounded the weapon and its 
effect cannot be fully realised at this moment as it will be 
six months hence. But its corporate symbol is this 
Mahavidyalaya. The Chancellor, the teachers and the 
students form the component parts of the symbol. I am 
an autumnal leaf on thp tree that might fall off at any 
moment, the teachers are the young sprouts that would 
last longer but fall off at their proper time but you, the 
students, are the branches that would put forth new leaves 
to replace the old ones. I request the students to have 
the same faith in teachers as they have in me. But if you 
find them lack in vitality, I would ask you to burn them in 
your fire of righteousness. Such is my prayer to God and 
that is my blessing to the students. 

In oonclosion, I pray to God and I wish you to join 
me in the prayer that this Mahavidyalaya help us to win 
the freedom that would turn not only this country but the 
world into a heaven. 



COUKTS AND SCHOOLS 


Even before the special Congress, Mx’. Gandhi had enunciated 
his scheme of non-co-operation and begun his agitation in the press 
and platform urging his countrymen to follow the various terms in 
his programme. In the Young IndUty in August 1920, Mr. 
Gandiii laid special stress on the need for boycotting courts and 
schools. He wrote : 

The Non-Go-operatioa Gotntnlttee has included in the 
first stage boycott of law courts by lawyers and of Govern- 
ment schools and colleges by parents or scholars as the 
case may be. I know that it is only my reputation as a 
worker and fighter which has saved me from an open 
charge of lunacy for having given the advice about boycott 
of courts and schools. 

I venture however to claim some method about my 
madness. It does not req[uire much reflection to see that 
it is through courts that a Government establishes its 
authority and it is through schools that it manufactures 
clerks and other employees. They are both healthy 
institutions when the Governtnent in charge of them is on 
the whole just. They are death-traps when the Government 
is unjust. 

FIIiST AS TO liAWYERS 

No newspaper has combated my views on non-co- 
operation with so much pertinacity and ability as the 
Allahabad Leader. It has ridiculed my views on. lawyers 
expressed in my booklet, “ Indian Home Hule written by 
me in 190S. I adhere to the views then expressed. And 
if I find time I hope to elaborate them in these columns. 
But I refrain from so doing for the time being as my 
special views have nothing to do with my advice on the 
33 
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necessity of lawyers suspending practice. I submit 
that national non-co-operation requires suspension of their 
practice by lawyers. Perhaps no one co-operates with 
a Government more than lawyers through its law courts. 
Lawyers interpret laws to the people and thus support 
authority. It is for that reason that they are styled 
officers of the court. They may be called honorary 
office-holders. It is said that it is the lawyers who 
have put up the most stubborn fight against the Govern- 
ment. This is no doubt partly true. But that does not 
undo the mischief that is inherent in the profession. So 
when the nation wishes to paralyse the Government, that 
profession, if it wishes to help the nation to bend the 
Govornment to its will, must suspend practice. But say 
the critics, the Government will be too pleased if the 
pleaders and baivisters fell into the trap laid by me. 
I do not believe it. What is true in ordinary times is 
not true in extraordinary times. In normal tiines the 
Government may resent fierce criticism of their manners 
and methods by lawyers, but in the face of fierce action 
they would be loath to part with a single lawyer s support 
through his practice in the courts. 

Moreover, in my scheme, suspension does not mean 
stagnation. The lawyers are not to suspend practice aud 
enjoy rest. They will be expected to induce their clients 
to boycott courts. They will improvise arbitration boards 
in order to settle disputes. A nation that is bent on forcing 
justice from an unwilling Government, has little time for 
engaging in mutual quarrels. This truth the lawyers will 
be expected to bring home to their clients. The readers 
may not know that many of the most noted lawyers of 
England suspended their work daring the late War. The 
dawyeis, then, upon temporarily leaving their profession, 
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became whole-time workers iQSteai of being workers only 
eluring their recreation hours. Real politics are not a game. 
The late Mr. Gokhale used to deplore that we had not 
gone beyond treating polities as a pastime. We have no 
notion as to how much the country has lost by reason 
of amateurs having managed its battles with the serious- 
minded, trained and whole-time working bureaucracy. 

The critics then argue that the lawyers will starve if 
they leave their profession. Tiiis cannot be said o£ the 
profession. They do at times suspend work for visiting 
Europe or otherwise. Of those who live from hand to 
mouth, if they are honest men, each local Khilafat Com- 
mittee can pay them an honorarium against full time service. 

Liastly, for Mahomedan lawyers, it has been suggested 
that if they stop their practice, Hindus will take it up. 
I am hoping Hindus will at least show the negative 
courage of not touching their Muslim brethren’s clients 
even if they do not suspend tiieir own practice. But I 
am sure no religiously minded Mussulman will be foitnd 
“to say that they can carry on the fight only if the 
Hindu stand side by side with them in sacrifice. If 
the Hindus do as they must, it will be to their honour 
and for the commoQ good of both. But the Mussulmans 
must go forward whether the Hindus join them or 
not. If it is a matt^ir of life and death with them, they 
must not count the cost. No cost is too heavy for the pre- 
servation of one’s honour, especially religious honour. Only 
they will sacrifice who cannot abstain. Forced sacrifice is 
no sacrifice. It will not last. A movement lacks sincerity 
when it is supported by unwilling workers under pressure. 
The Khilafat movement will become an irresistible force 
when every Mussulman treats the peace terms as an indiri- 
daal wrong. No man waits for others’ help or sacrifice in 
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matters of private personal wrong. He seeks help no doubt, 
but his battle against the wrong goes on whether he gains 
help or not. If he has justice on his side, the divine lavv iu 
that he does get help. God is the help of the helpless. 
When the Pandava brothers were unable to help Draupadi, 
God came to the rescue and saved her honour. 'J'he 
Prophet was helped by God when he seemed to be forsaken 
by men. 

NOW FOR THE SCHOOLS 

I feel that if we have not the courage to suspend 
the education of our children, we do not deserve to win 
the battle. 

The first stage includes renunciation of honours or 
favours. As a matter of fact no Government bestows 
favours without taking more than the favours are wortli. 
It would be a bad and extravagant Government w'hich 
threw away its favours. In a Government broad-based 
upon a people’s will, we give our lives to secure a trinket 
which is a symbol of service. Under an unjust Govern- 
ment which defies a people’s will, rich jayirs become a 
sign of servitude and dishonour. Thus considered, the 
schools must be given up without a moment’s thought. 

For me the whole scheme of non-co-operation is 
among other things a test of the intensity and extent of 
our feeling. Are we genuine ? Are we prepared to suffer 
It has been said that we may not expect much response 
from title-holders, for they have never taken part in 
national affairs and have bought their honours at too great 
a price easily to sacrifice them. I make a present of the 
argument to the objectors and ask : What about the parents 
of school children and the grown up college students ? 
They have no such intimate connection with the 
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<3rovernm8nt as tlie title-holders. Do they or do they not 
t^eel enough to enable them to sacrifice the schooling ? 

But I contend that there is no sacrifice involved in 
emptying the schools. AYe must be specially unfit for non- 
co-operation if we are so helpless as to be unable to 
manage our own education in total independence of the 
Grovernment. B^rery village should manage the education 
ot its own children. I woul d not depend upon Grovernment 
aid. If there is a real awakening the schooling need not 
be interrupted for a single day. The very school-masters 
who are now conducting Government schools, if they ai’e 
good enough to resign their office, could take charge of 
national schools and teach our children the things they 
need and not make of the majority of them indifferent 
cierks, I do look to the Aligarh College to give the lead 
in this matter. The moral effect created by the emptying 
of our Madrassas will be tremendous. I doubt not that 
the Hindu parents and scholars would not fail to copy their 
Mussulman brethren. 

Indeed, what could be grander education than that 
the parents and scholars should put religious sentiment 
before a knowledge of letters ? If therefore no arrangement 
could be immediately made for the literary instruction 
of youths who might be withdrawn, it would be most 
profitable training fur them to be able to work as volunteers 
for the cause which may necessitate their withdrawal 
from Government schools. For as in the case of the 
lawyers so in the ease ot boys, my notion of withdrawal 
does not mean an indolent life. The withdrawing boys 
will, each according to his worth, be expected to take 
their share in the agitation. 
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Addressing a huge concourse of people of all classes numbering 
over 50,000 assembled on the Beach opposite to the Presidency 
College, Madras, on the 12th August 1920, Mr. Gandhi outlined 
his Non-Co-Operation scheme and sketched the programme of work 
before the country. He began with a reference to the death of* 
Liokamanya Tilak and proceeded: 

NEED FOR NON-CO-OPERATION 
Wliat is this non-co-operation"’ about which you have 
heard much, and why do we want to offer this non-co- 
operation ? I wish to go for the time being into the why. 
There are two things before this country : the first and 
the foremost is the Khilafat question. On this the heart 
of the Mussulmans of India has become lacerated. Biutish 
pledges, given after the greatest deliberation by the Prime 
Minister of England in the name of the English nation, 
have been dragged into the mire. The promises given to 
Moslem India, on the strength of which the consideration 
that was accepted by the British nation was exacted, have 
been broken and the great religion of Islam has been 
placed in danger. The Mussulmans hold — and I venture to 
think they rightly hold — that so long as British promises 
remain unfulfilled so long is it impossible for them to 
tender whole-hearted fealty and loyalty to the British 
connection 5 and if it is to be a choice for a devout 
Mtussulmaii between loyalty to the British connection and 
loyalty to his Code and Prophet, he will not require a 
second to make his choice — and he has declared bis 
choice. The Mussulmans say frankly, openly and 

honourably to the whole world that if the British 
Ministers and the British nation do not fulfil the 
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pledges given to them and do not vpish to regard with 
re.spect the sentiments of 70 millions of the inhabitants 
of India wlio profess the faith of Islam, it will be 
impossible for tliem to retain Islamic loyalty. It is a 
question then for the rest of the Indian population to 
consider whether they want to perform a neighbourly 
duty by their Mussulman countrymen and if they do, 
they have an opportunity of a lifetime which wdll not 
occur for another hundred years, to show their goodwill, 
fellowship and friendship and to prove what they have 
been saying for all these long years that the Mussulman 
is the brother of the Hindu. If the Hindu regards that 
before the connection with the British nation comes 
his natural connection w'ith his Moslem brother, then 
I say to you that if you find that the Moslem claim is 
just, that it is based upon real sentimout, and that at 
its background is this great religious feeling, you cannot 
do otherwise tlian help, the Mussulmans through and 
through so long as their cause remains just and the 
means for attaining the end remains equally just, 
honourable and free from harm to India. These are the 
plain conditions which the Indian Massalmans have accepted 
and it was when they saw that they could accept the 
proforred aid of the Hindus that they could always 
justify the cause and the means before the whole world 
that they decided to accept the preferred hand of fellow- 
ship. It is then for Hindus and Mussulmans to offer 
a united front to the whole of the Christian powers of 
Europe and tell them that weak as India is, India has 
etill got the capacity of preserving her self-respect, she still 
knows how to die for her religion and for her-self-respect. 

That is the Khilafat in a nut-shell ; but you have alse 
got the Punjah. The Punjab has wounded the heart 
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of India as no other question has for the past century. 
I do not exclude from my calculation the Mutiny of 1857. 
Whatever hardships India had to suffer during the Mutiny, 
the insult that was attempted to be offered to her during 
the passage of the Eowlatt legislation, and that which 
was offered after its passage, were unparalleled in Indian 
history. It is because you want justice from the British 
nation in connection with the Punjab atrocities, you have to 
devise ways and means as to how you can get this justice. 
The House of Commons, the House of Lords, Mr. 
Montagu, the Viceroy of India, every one of them 
knows what the feeling of India is on this Khilafat 
question and on that of the Punjab; the debates in both 
the Houses of Parliament, the action of Mr. Montagu 
and that of the Viceroy have demonstrated to you 
completely that they are not willing to give the justice 
which is India’s due and which she demands. I suggest 
that our leaders have got to find a way out of this great 
difficulty and unless we have made ourselves even 
with the British rulers in India, and unless we have 
gained a measure of self-respect at tho hands of the 
British rulers in India, no connection and no friendly 
intercourse is possible between them and ourselves. I 
therefore venture to suggest this beautiful unanswerable 
method of non-co-operation. 

IS IT UNCONSTITUTIONAL.? 

I have been told that non-co-operation is unconstitu- 
tional. I venture to deny that it is unconstitutional. On 
the contrary I hold that non-co-operation is a just and 
religious doctrine ; it is the inherent right of every 
human being and it is perfectly constitutional. A great 
lover of the British Empire has said that under the British 
Constitution even a successful rebellion is perfectly 
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constitutional and he quotes historical instances which 
I cannot deny in support of his claim. I do not 
claim any constitutionality for a rebellion successful 
or otherwise so long as that rebellion means in the 
ordinary sense of the term what it does mean, namely, 
wresting justice by violent means. On the contrary 
I have said it repeatedly to my countrymen that 
violence, whatever end it may serve in Europe, will never 
serve us in India. My brother and friend Shankat Ali 
believes in methods of violence 5 and if it was in his power 
to draw the sword against the British Empire, I know that 
be has got the courage of a man and ho has got also the 
wisdom to see that he should offer that battle to the British 
Empire. But because he recognises as a true soldier that 
means of violence are not open to India, he sides with me 
accepting my bumble assistance and pledges his word that 
so long as I am with him and so long as he believes in the 
doctrine so long will he not harbour even the idea of 
violence against any single Englishman or any single man 
on earth. I am here to tell you that he has been as true 
as his word and has kept it religiously. I am here to bear 
witness that he has been following out this plan of non- 
violent non-co-operation to the very letter and I am asking 
India to follow this non-violent non-co-operation. I tell 
you that there is not a better soldier living in our ranks 
in British India than Shaukat Ali. When the time for 
the drawing of the sword comes, if it ever comes, you 
will find him drawing that sword and you will find me 
retiring to the jungles of Hindustan. As soon as India 
accepts the doctrine of the sword, my life as an Indian is 
finished. It is because I believe in a mission special 
to India, and it is because I believe that the ancients 
of India, after centuries of experience, have found out 
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tliat the true thing for any human being on earth- 
is not justice based on ■violence but justice based on 
sacrifice of self, justice based on yatina and Icurhani 1 
cling to that doctrine and I shall cling to it for 
ever — it is for that reason I tell you that whilst 
my friend believes also in the doctrine of violence 
and has adopted the doctrine of non-violence as a weapon 
of the "Weak, I believe in the doctrine of non-violence 
as a weapon of the strongest. 1 believe that a man 
is the strongest soldier for daring to die unarmed with bis> 
breast bare before the enemy. So much for the non-violent 
part of non-co-operation. I therefore venture to suggest to 
my learned countrymen that so long as the doctrine of 
non-co'Operatiott remains non-violent so long there is- 
nothing unconstitutional in the doctrine. 

I ask further : Is it unconstitutional for mo to say 
to the British Government ; I refuse to serve you ? Is it 
uncoDfditational for our worthy chairman to return ■^itb 
every respect all the titles that he has ever held from the 
Government? Is it unconstitutional for any parent to 
withdraw his children from a Government or aided school ? 
Is it unconstitutional for a lawyer to say : I shall no longer 
support the arm of the law so long as that arni of law is 
used not to raise me but to debase me ? Is it unconstitu- 
tional for a civil servant or for a judge to say : I refuse to 
serve a Government which does not wish to respect the 
wishes of the whole people ? I ask : Is it unconstitutional 
for a policeman or for a soldier to tender his resignation 
when he knows that he is called to serve a Government 
which traduces its own countrymen? Is it unconstitutional* 
for me to go to the Icrishan (to the agriculturist) and say 
to him : It is not wise for you to pay any taxes if these^ 
tmaes a^re used by the Government not to raise you but tn. 
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weaken you ? I hold and I venture to submit that there 
is notbiDg unconstitutional in it. What is more : I have done 
every one of these things in my life and nobody has ques- 
tioned the constitutional character of it. I was in Kaira 
working in the midst of seven lakhs of agriculturists. They 
had all suspended the payment of taxes and the w^hole of 
India was at one with me. Nobody considered that it was 
unconstitutional. I submit that in the whole plan of non- 
co-operation there is nothing unconstitiirional. But I do 
venture to suggest that it will be highly unconstitutional in 
the midst of this uu constitutional Government — in the 
midst of a nation which has built up its magnificent consti- 
tution — for the people of India to become w’cak and to 
crawl on their belly — it will be highly unconstitutional for 
the people of India to pocket every insult that is offered to 
them ; it is highly unconstitutional fur the 70 millions of 
Mussulmans of India to submit to a violent wrong done 
to their religion ; it is bigbly” unconstitutional for the w'hole 
of India to sit still and co-operate wdlh an unjust Govern- 
ment which has trodden under its feet the honour of the 
Punjab; I say to my countrymen: So long as you have a 
sense of honour and so long as you wish to remain the 
descendants and defenders of the noble traditions that have 
been handed to you for generations after generations, it is- 
unconstitutional for you not to non-co-operate and uncon- 
stitutional for you to co-operate with a Government 
which has become so unjust as our Government has 
become. I am not anti-Bnglish ; I am not anti-British 
I am not anti-any Government; but I am anti-untruth — 
anti-hutubug and anti-injustice. So long as the Government 
spells injustice, it may regard me as its enemy, implacable 
enemy. I had hoped at the Congress at Amritsar — I am/ 
speaking God’s truth before you — when I pleaded on bended 
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Icnees before some of you for co-operation with the 
Government, I had full hope that the British Ministers, who 
are wise as a rule, would placate the Mussulman sentiment, 
that they would do full justice in the matter of the Punjab 
atrocities, and therefore I said : Let ns return goodwill 
to the hand of fellowship that has been extended to us 
which, I then believed, was extended to us through the 
Koyal Proclamation. It was on that account that I pleaded 
for co-operation. But to-day that faith having gone and 
obliterated by tbe acta of the British Ministers, I am 
here to plead not for futile obstruction in the Legislative 
Council but for real substantial non-co-operation which 
would paralyse the mightiest Government on earth. That 
is what I stand for to-day. Until we have wrung justice and 
until we having wrung our self-respect from unwilling hands 
and from unwilling pens, there can be no co-operation. 
Our Shastms say and I say so with the greatest 
d^eference to all the greatest religious preceptors of India but 
without fear of contradiction that our Shdstras teach us that 
there shall be no co-operation between injustice and justice, 
between an unjust man and a justice-loving man, between 
truth and untruth. Co-operation is a duty only so long as 
Government protects your honour, and non-co-operation 
is an equal duty when the Government, instead of 
protecting, robs you of your honour. That is the doctrine 
of non-co-operation. 

NON-CO-OPERATION AND THE SPECIAL CONORBSS 
I have been told that I should have waited for the 
declaration of the Special Congress which is the mouth- 
piece of the whole nation. 1 know that it is the mouth- 
piece of the whole nation. If it was for me, individual 
Gandhi, to wait, I would have waited for eternity. 
But I had in my hands a sacred trust, I was advising 
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my Mussulman countrymen and for the time being.- 
I hold their honour in my hands. I dare not ask them 
to wait for any verdict but the verdict of their own 
conscience. Do you suppose that Mussulmans can eat 
their own words, can withdraw from the honourable 
position they have taken up ? If perchance — and G-od 
forbid that it should happen — the Special Congress decides 
against them, I would still advise my countrymen, the 
Mussulmans, to stand single-handed aud fight rather than 
yield to the attempted dishonour to their religion. It ts 
therefore given to the Mussulmans to go to the Congress on 
bended knees and plead for support. But support or no- 
support, it was not possible for them to wait for the 
Congress to give them the lead. They had to choose 
between futile violence, drawing of the naked sword and 
peaceful non-violent but efiective non-co-operation, and 
they have made their choice. 1 venture further to say to 
you that if there is anybody of men who feel as I do, the 
sacred character of non-co-operation, it is for you and 
me not to wait for the Congress but to act and to make it 
impossible for the Congress to give any other verdict. 
Alter all what is the Congress V The Congress is the 
collected voice of individuals who form it, and if the 
individuals go to the Congress with a united voice, 
that will be the verdict you will gain from the Congress. 
But if we go to the Congress with no opinion because 
we have none or because we are afraid to express it, then 
naturally we await the verdict of the Congress. To those 
who are unable to make up their mind, I say, by all 
means wait. But for those who have seen the clear 
light as they see the lights in front of them, for them 
to wait is a sin. The Congress does not expect you to • 
wait but it expects you to act so that the Congress can 
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gatige properly the national feeling. So much for 
the Congress. 

BOYCOTT OF THE COUNCILS 
Among the details of non-co-operation I have placed 
in the foremost rank the boycott of the councils. Friends 
have (^^uarrelled with me for the use of the word boycott, 
because I have disapproved — as I disapprove even now — 
boycott of British goods or any goods for that matter. But 
there, boycott has its own meaning and here boycott has 
its own meaning. I not only do not disapprove hut 
approve of the boycott of the councils that are going to 
be formed next year. And why do I do it ? The people 
— the masses — require from ns, the leaders, a ch^ar lead. 
They do not want any equivocation from ns. The 
suggestion that we should seek election and then refuse to 
take the oath of allegiance would only make the nation 
distrust the leaders. It is not a clear lead to the nation. 
So I say to yon, my countrymen, not to fall into this trap. 
We shall sell our country by adopting tho method of 
seeking election and then not taking tho. oath of aljegiancH. 
We may find it difficult and I frankly confess to you that 
I have not that trust in so many Indians making that 
declaration and standing by it. To-day I suggest to 

those who houestly hold the viesv, tliat we 

should seek election and then refuse to take the 

oath of allegiance — I suggest to them that they will 

fall into a trap which they are preparing for them- 
selves and for the nation. That is my view. I hold 
that if we want to give the nation the clearest possible 
lead and if we want not to play with this great nation, we 
must make it clear to this nation that we cannot take any 
favours, no matter how great they may be, so long as those 
vfavours are accompanied by an injustice, a double wronff 
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•done to India not yet redressed. The first indispensable 
thing before we can receive any favours from them is, that 
they should redress tliis double wrong. There is a Greek 
proverb which used to say : “ Beware of ihe Greeks but 

especially beware of them when they bring gifts to you.” 
To-day from those Ministers who are bent upon perpetuating 
the wrong to Talam and to the Punjab, I say we cannot 
accept gifts but we should be doubly careful lest we may, 
not fall into the trap that they may have devised. I 
therefore suggest that v/e must not coquet with the councils 
and must not have anything whatsoever to do with them. I 
am told that if we, who represent the national sentiment, do 
not seek election, the Moderates who do not repr^sant that 
■sentiment will. I do not agree. I do not know what 
the Moderates represent and I do not know what the 
Nationalists represent. I know that there are good sheep 
and black sheep amongst the Moderates. I know that 
there are good sheep and black sheep amongst the 
Nationalists. I know that many Moderates hold honestly 
the view that it is a sin to resort to non-co-operation. 
I respectfully agree to differ from them. I do say to 
them also that they will fall into a trap w'^hich they 
will have devised if thej^ seek election. But that does 
not affect my situation. If I feel in my heart of hearts 
that I ought not to go to the councils, I ought at least 
to abide by this decision and it does not matter if 
ninety-nine other countrymen seek election. That is 
the only way in which public work can be done and 
public opinion can be built. That is the only way in 
which reforms can be achieved and religion can be 
conserved. If it is a question of religious honour, whether 
I am one or among many, I must stand upon my doctrine. 
Even if I should die in the attempt, it is worth dying for 
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than that I should live and deny my own doctrine* T 
suggest that it will be wrong on the part of any one to 
seek election to these councils. If once we feel that 
cannot co-operate with this Government, we have to 
commence from the top. We are the natural leaders of 
the people and we have acquired the right and the power 
to go to the nation and speak to it with the voice of non- 
.co-operation. I therefore do suggest that it is inconsistent 
with non-co-operation to seek election to the councils on any 
terms whatsoever, 

LAWYERS AND NON-CO-OPERATION 
I have suggested another difficult matter, viz.^ that 
the lawyers should suspend their practice. How should 
I do otherwise knowing so well how the Government had 
always been able to retain this power through the instru- 
mentality of lawyers. It is perfectly true that it is the 
lawyers of to-day who are leading us, who are fighting the 
country’s battlesj but when it comes to a matter of action 
against the Government, when it comes to a matter of 
paralysing the activity of the Government, I know that 
the Government always looks to the lawyers, however fine 
fighters they may have been, to preserve their dignity and 
their self-respect. I therefore suggest to my lawyer friends 
that it is their duty to suspend their practice and to show 
to the Government that they will no longer retain their 
offices, because lawyers are considered to be honorary 
officers of the courts and therefore subject to their dis- 
ciplinary jurisdiction. They must no longer retain these 
honorary offices if they want to withdraw co-operation 
from Government. But what will happen to law and order ? 
We shall evolve law and order through the instrumentality 
of these very lawyers. We shall promote arbitration 
courts and dispense justice, pure, simple, home-made- 
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justice, Swadeshi justice to our conuti^men. That is 
'W'hat suspeusiou of practice uceaus. 

PARENTS AND NON-CO-OPERATION 
I have suggested yet another difficulty — to withdraw our 
children from the Governmeot schools and to ask collegiate 
students to withdraw from the college and to empty 
Government-aided schools. How could I do otherwise ? 
I want to gauge the national sentiment. I want to know 
whether the Mussulmans feel deeply. If they feel deeply, 
they will understand in the twinkling of an eye that it is 
not right for them to receive seliooling from a Government 
in w’bich they have lost all faith ; and which they do not 
trust at all. How can I, if T do not want to help this 
Government, receive any help from that Government, I 
think that the schools and colleges are factories for making 
clerks and Government servants. I would not help this 
great factory for manufacturing clerks and servants if I 
want to withdraw co-operation from that Government. 
Look at it from any point of view you like. It is not 
possible for you to send your children to the schools and 
still believe in the doctrine of non-co-operation. 

THE DUTY OF TITLE-HOLDERS 
I have gone further, I have suggested that our title- 
holders should give up their titles. How can they hold on 
to the titles and honours bestowed by this Government? 
They were at one time badges of honour when we believed 
that national honour was safe in their hands. But now 
they are no longer badges of honour but badges of dis- 
honour and disgrace when we really believe that we cannot 
get justice from this Government. Every title-holder holds 
his title and honours as trustee for the nation and is this 
first step in the withdrawal of co-operation from the 
Government, they should surrender their titles without a 
34 
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moment’s coasideration. I suggest to my Mahomedau 
•countrymen that, if they fail in this primary duty they will 
certainly fail in non-co-operation unless the masses them- 
selves reject the classes and take up non-co-operation in 
their own bands and are able to tight that battle, even as 
the men of the French Revolution were able to take 
the reins of Government in their own hands leaving 
aside the leaders and marched to the banner of victory, I 
want no revolution. I want ordered progress. I want no 
disordered order. I want no chaos. I want real order to 
■be evolved out of this chaos which is misrepresented to me 
as order. If it is order established by a tyrant in order to 
:get hold of the tyrannical reins of Government, I say that 
it is no order for me but it is disorder. I want to evolve 
justice out of this injustice. Therefore I suggest to you 
the passive non-co-operation. If we would only realise 
the secret of this peaceful and infallible doctrine, you will 
know and you will find that you will not want to use even 
an angry word when they lift the sword at you and you 
will not want even to lift your little finger, let alone a stick 
■or a sword. 

A SERVICE TO THE EMPIRE 
Yon may consider that I have spoken these words in 
anger because I have considered the ways of this Govern- 
ment immoral, unjust, debasing and untruthful, I use 
these adjectives with the greatest deliberation, I have 
used them for my own true brother with whom I was 
engaged in a battle of non-co-operation for full 13 years and 
although the ashes cover the remains of my brother, I tell 
you that I used to tell him that he was unjust when bis 
.^lans were based upon immoral foundation. I used to tell 
him that he did not stand for truth. There was no anger 
I toid him this home truth because I loved him* 
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la the same maaaer I tell the British people that I love 
them and that I want their association but I want that 
association on conditions well defined. I want ray self- 
respect and I want my absolute eqiislity with them. If 
I cannot gain that efaiality from the British people, I do not 
want that British connection, ff I have to let the British 
people go and import temporary disorder and dislocation 
of national business, I will rather favour that disorder and 
dislocation thaa that I should have injustice from the 
hands of a great nation such as the British nation. Yon will 
find that by the time the whole chapter is closed that the 
successors of Mr. Montagu will give me the credit for 
having rendered the most distinguished service that I have 
yet rendered to the Empire, in having ofi'sred this non-co- 
operation and in having suggested the boycott, not of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, but of boycott of a 
visit engineered by the Government in order to tighten its 
hold on the national neck, I will not allow it even if I 
stand alone, if I cannot persuade this nation not to w^elcoaie 
that visit, but will boycott that visit with all the power at 
my commaud. It is for that reason I stand before you and 
implore you t,o offer this religious battle, but it is not a 
battle oftered to you by a visionary or a saint. I deny being 
a visionary. I do not accept the claim of saintliness. I 
am of the earth, earthly, a common gardener man as much 
as any one of you, probably much more than you are. I 
am prone to as many weaknesses as you are. But I have 
seen the world, I have lived in the world with my eyes 
open. I have gone through the most fiery ordeals that 
have fallen to the lot of man. I have gone through this 
discipline. I have understood the secret of my own sacred 
Hinduism, I have learnt the lesson that non-co-op eration 
is the duty not merely of the saint but it is the duty of 
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every ordinary citizen, wIjo not knowing mucli, not caring 
to know much, but wants to perform Lis ordinary household 
functions. The people of Europe teach even their masses, 
the poor people, the doctrine of the sword. But the Bishit:- 
of India, those who have held the traditions of India, have 
preached to the masses of India the doctrine, not of the 
sword, not of violence but of sufiering, of self-suffering. 
And unless you and I are prepared to go through thia 
primary lesson, we are not ready even to offer the sword and 
that is the lesson tny brother fthaukat Ali has imbibed to 
teach and that is why he to-day accepts my advice tendered 
to him in all piayerfulness and in all humility and 
says : “ Long live non-co-operation.” Please remember that 
even in England the little children were withdrawn 
from the schools, and colleges in Cambridge and 

Oxford were closed. Lawyers had left their desks and 
were fighting in the trenches. I do not present to you the 
trenches but I do ask you to go through the sacrifice that 
the men, women and the brave lads of England went 
through. Bemember that you are offering battle to a 
nation which is staturated with the spirit of sacrifice when- 
ever the occasion arises. Remember that the little band 
of Boers offered stubborn resistance to a mighty nation. 
But their lawyers had left their desks. Their mothers had 
withdrawn their children from the schools and colleges and 
the children had become the volunteers of the nation. I 
have seen them with these naked eyes of mine. I am 
asking my countrymen in India to follow no other gospel 
than the gospel of self-sacrifice which precedes every 
battle. Whether you belong to the school of violence or 
non-violence, you will still have to go through the fire of 
^a^fice and of discipline. May God grant you, may God 
oxtr leaders the wisdom, the courage and the true 
to lead the nation to its cherished goal ! May 
people of India the right path, the true 
ability and the courage to follow this path, 
of sacrifice ! 
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After a prolong-ed to;ir round the country addressing' large 
masses of people on the non-co-operation programuie, Mr. Gandhi 
reached Calcutta in the first week ot Septeiuher, 1920, to attend 
the Special Congress to which the country had been looking 
forward for a definite lead on the two issues, r/r., the Punjab and the 
IChilafat. Already Mr. Gandhi had prepared the large mass of 
those likely to attend the sesaion to vote for his programme. Bxit 
the leaders in different provinces were by no means convinced of 
the soundness of Mr. Gandhi’s scheme. Lala Lajpat Kai, the 
President of the Session, and Mr. C. Das who subsequently 
became ardent followers ot Mr. Gandhi, stood out agamst his 
programme and assisted by Mr. B. C. Pal, opposed Mr. Gandhi. 
But Mr. Gandhi carried the day and his lead was followed in 
the Moslem League and the Khilalat Conference as well. The 
resolution ran as follows : 

“la view of the tact that on the Khilatat question both the 
Indian and Imperial Governments have signally failed in their duty 
towards the Slussuliuans of India, and the Prime Minister has 
deliberately broken his pledged word given to them and that it is 
the duty of every non-Moslem Indian in every legitimate manner 
to assist his Mussulman brother in this attempt to remove the 
religious calamity that has overtaken him: 

And in view of the fact that In the matter of the events ot 
April 1919, both the said Governments have grossly neglected 
or failed to protect the innocent people of the Punjab and 
punish oflSicers guilty of ttnsoldierly and barbarous behaviour 
towards them aud have exonerated Sir Michael O’Dwyer who proved 
himself directly or indirectly responsible for most of the official 
•rimes and callous to the sufferings of the people placed under his 
administration, and that the debate in the House of Lords betrayed 
a woeful lack of sympathy with the people of ladia and showed 
virtual support of the systematic terrorism, and frightful ness adopted 
in the Punjab and that the latest Viceregal pronouncement is proof 
of entire absence of repentance in the matters of the Khilatat and 
the Punjab : 

This Congress is of opinion that there can be no contentment 
in India without redress of the two aforementioned wrongs and that 
the only effectual means to vindicate national honour and to 
prevent a repetition of similar wrongs in future is the establishment 
of Swarajya. The Congress is farther of opinion that there Is no 
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course left open for the people of India but to approre of and adopt 
the policy of progressive non-viol eut non-co-operation until the 
said wrongs are righted and Stvaraji/u is established. 

And inasmuch as a beginning should be made by the classes 
who have hitherto moulded and represented opinion and inasmuch 
as Government consolidates its power through titles and lionours 
bestowed on the people, tlirongh schools controlled by it, its law 
courts and its legislative councils, and inasmuch as it is deialrable 
in the prosecution of the movement tn take the minimum risk and 
to call for the least sacrifice compatible with the attainment ot the 
desired object, the Congress earnestly advises : 

{a) Surrender of titles and honorary offices and resignation 
from nominated seats in local bodies ; 

(Z>) refusal to attend Government Levees, Durbars and other 
official and semi-official functions held by Government officials or 
In their honour. 

(c) gradual withdrawal of children from schools and colleges- 
owned, aided or controlled by Government and in place of such 
schools and colleges establishment of national schools and 
colleges in the various provinces ; 

(_d) gradual boycott of British courts by lawyers and litigants 
and establishment of private arbitration courts by their aid for tho 
settlement of private disputes. 

{e) refusal on the part of the military, clerical and labouring 
classes to offer themselves as recruits for service in Mesopotamia ; 

{f) withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for election 
to the Beformed Councils and refusal on the part of the voters to 
vote tor any candidate who may, despite the Ci>ngre.ss advice, offer 
himself for election ; 

ig) The boycott of foreign goods. 

And inasmuch as non-co-operation has been conceived as a 
measure of discipline and self-sacrifice without which no nation can 
make real progress and inasmuch as an opportunity should be 
given in the very first stage of non-co-operation to every man, 
woman and child for such discipline and self-sacrifice, this 
Congress advises adoption of Stvadeshi in piece-goods on a vast 
8<^le, and inasmuch as the existing mills of India witli indigenous 
capital and control do not manufacture sufficient yarn and 
sufficient cloth for the requii’cments of the nation and are not likely 
to do so for a long time to come, this Congress advises Immediate 
stimulation of further manufacture on a large scale by means of 
reviving hand-spinning In every home and hand-weaving on the 
part of the millions of weavers who have abandoned their ancient 
and honourable caUing for want of encouragement.” 
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In moving tliis resolution, Mr. Gaadlii said: 

I am aware, more thaa aware, of the grave responsi- 
bility that rests on my shoulders in being privileged tc 
move this resolution before this great assembly. I am 
awai’e that my ditHcalties, as also yours, increase if you are 
able to adopt this resolution, i am also aware that the 
adoption of any resolution will mark a definite change in 
the policy which the country has hitherto adopted for the 
vindication of the rights that belong to it and its honour. 

I am aware thac a large nntabei* of onr leaders who have 
given the time and attention to the afrairs of my Mother 
land which I have not been able to give, are ranged against 
me. Tliey think it a duty to resist the policy of 
revolutionising the Government policy at any cost. 
Knowing this I stand before you in fear of God and a sense 
of duty to put this before you for your hearty aeeeptauee- 
1 ask you to dismiss me, for the time being, from your 
consideration. X have been charged of saintliness and a 
desire for dictatorship. I venture to say that I do not 
stand before you either as a saint or a candidate for 
dictatorship. I stand before you to present to you the 
results of my many years^ practical experience in 
non-co-operation. I deny the charge that it is a new thing 
in the country. It has been accepted at hundreds of 
meetings attended by thousands of men and has been 
placed in working order since the 1st of August by the 
Mussulmans, and many of the things in the programme 
are being enforced in a more or less intense form. ^ I 
ask you again to dismiss personalities in the consideration 
of this important question and bring to bear patient and 
calm judgment on it. Bat a mere acceptance of the 
resolution does not end the work. Every individual has 
to enforce the items of the resolution in so far as they 
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apply to him. I beseech you to give me a patient hearing. 
I ask you neither to clap nor to hiss. . . You will 
not hiss out of the stage any single speaker. For non-co- 
operation is a measure of discipline and sacrifice and it 
demands patience and respect for opposite views. And 
unless we wore able to evolve a spirit of mutual toleration 
for diametrically opposite views, non-co-operation is an 
impossibility. Non-co-operation in an angry atmosphere 
is an impossibility. I have learnt throngh bitter 
experience the one supreme lesson to conserve my anger, 
and as beat [conserved is transmuted into energy, even 
so our anger controlled can he transmuted into a power 
which can move the world. To those who have been 
attending the Congress as brothers in arms, I ask what 
can be better discipline than that which we should exercise 
between ourselves. 

I have been told that I have been doing nothing but 
wreckage and that by bringing forward the resolution, I am 
breaking up the political life of the country. The Congress 
is not a party organisation. It ought to provide a platform 
for all shades of opinions, and a minority need not leave 
this organisation but may look forward to translate itself 
Into a majority in course of time if its opinion commended 
itself to the country. Only let no man in the name of the 
Congress advocate a policy which has been condemned by 
the Congress. And if you condemn my policy, I shall not 
go away from the Congress but shall plead with them to 
convert the minority into a majority* 

There are no two opinions as to the wrong done to the 
Khiiafat. Mussulmans cannot remain as honourable men 
and follow their Prophet if they do not vindicate their 
honour at any cost. The Punjab has been cruelly, brutally 
treated and inastnuch as one man in the Punjab was 
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made to crawl on his belly, the whole of India 
erawied on her belly, and if we are worthy sons and 
daughters of India, we should be pledired to remove 
these wrongs. It is in order to remove these wrongs 
that the eountry is agitating itself. But we have not 
been able to bend the Governinent to tmr wliL We 
sannot rest satisded with a mere expression oi angry 
feeling. You could not Lave heard a more passionate 
denunciation of the Punjab wrong.- than in the pages of the 
Presidential If the Congres^a cannot wadug justice 

from uawilling hands, hoy,' can it vindicate its esisteuee and 
Its honour ? How can it do so i: it naiiuot c:ril‘arce clear 
repentance befv'iire receiving a single gi'ir. however rich, 
from those blood-stained hands. 

I have therefore placed before you sny scheme of 
non-co-operation to achieve this end and want you to reject 
any other scheino unless you have deliberately cv^me to the 
conclusion that it is a better scheme than T'.iine, If there is 
a sufHcient response to my scheme, I make bold to reiterate 
my statement that you can gain Sfca/'aJifu in the course of 
a year. Not the passing of the resolution will bring 
Sirarajf/a but the eoforcement of the resolution from day 
to day in a progressive manner due regard being bad to 
the conditions in the country. There is another remedy 
before the country and that is drawing of the sword. If 
that was possible India would not have listened to the 
gospel of non-co-operation. I want to suggest to yon that 
even if yon w^ant to arrest injustice by methods of violence, 
discipline and self-sacrifice are necessary. I have not 
known of a war gained by a rabble, but I have known of 
wars gained by disciplined armies and if you want to give 
battle to the British Government and to the combined 
.power of Europe, we must train ourselves in discipline and 
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self-sacrifice. I confess I have become impatient. I 
have seen that we deserve Sioarajya to-day, but we have 
not got the spirit of national sacrifice. We have evolved 
this spirit in domestic affairs and I have come to ask you 
to extend it to other affairs. I have been travelling from 
one end to the other end of the country to see w'hether the 
country has evolved the national spirit, whether at the altar 
of the nation it is ready to dedicate its riches, children, 
its all, if it is ready to make the initiatory sacrifice. Is 
the country ready ? Are the title-holders ready to 
surrender their titles ? Are parents ready to sacrifice the 
literary education of their children for the sake of the 
country ? The schools and colleges are really a factory for 
turning out clerks for Government. If the parents are 
not ready for the sacrifiice, if title-holders are not ready,, 
Swarajija is very nearly an impossibility. , . Immediately 
the conquered country realised instinctively that any gift 
which might come to it is not for the benefit of the 
conquered but for the benefit of the conqueror, that moment 
it should reject every form of voluntary assistance to it. 
These are the fundamental essentials qf success iu the 
struggle for the independence for the country whether within 
the Empire or without the Empire. I hold a real 
substantial unity between Hindus and Mussulmans infinitely 
superior to the British connection, and if I had to make 
a choice between that unity and the British connection, 
I would have the first and reject the other. If I had 
to choose between the honour of the Punjab, anarchy, 
neglect of education, shutting out of all legislative 
activity, and British ' connection, I would choose 
the honour of the Punjab and all it meant, even 
anarchy, shutting out of all schools, etc., without the* 
slightest hesitation. 
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If you Lave the same feeling burning in you as in me 
for the honour of Islam and the Punjab, then you will 
unreservedly accept my resolution. 

I now come to the burning topic, the boycott of 
the councils. Sharpest differences of opinion existed 
regarding this and if the house has to divide on. it, it must 
divide on one issue, vis.j \\ hether Sicit} ajpa has to be 
gained tlirongh the councils or without tlie councils. If we 
utterly distrust the British Government and we know that 
they are utterly unrepentant, how can you believe that 
the councils will lead to Sicamjya and not tighten the 
British hold on India 

I now come to Swadeshi, The boycott of foreign 
goods is included in the resolution. You have got here, 
I confess, an anomaly for which I am not originally 
responsible. But I have consented to it. 1 will not go 
into the history of how it found a place into the 
resolution of which the essence is discipline and self- 
sacrifice. Swadeshi means permanent boycott of foreign 
goods. It is therefore a matter of redundancy. But I 
have taken it in, because I could not reject it as a 
matter of conscience. I know, however, it is a physical 
impossibility. So long as we have to rely on the pins 
and needles — figurative and literal both — we cannot bring 
about a complete boycott of foreign goods. I do not 
hesitate to ><ay this clause mars the musical harmony, 
if I may claim it without vanity, of the programme. 
I feel that those words do mar the symmetry of the 
programme. But I am not here for the symmetry of the 
programme as for its workability. 

I again ask you not to be influenced by personality. 
Reject out ot your consideration any service that I have 
done. Two things only I claim : Laborious industry, great 
thought behind my programme, and unflinching determi- 
nation to bring it about. You may take only those things 
from me and bring them to bear on any programme that 
you adopt. 
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Stn<je the Special Oougress at Calcutta, Mr. Gandhi constantly 
Trererred to the possibility of obtaining Swaraj in one year. The 
extended to the end ot December 1921 and Mr. Gandhi 
3n his writings and speeches during this period spoke and wrote 
with the fervour oi faith. Even in the last week of December he 
neyei showed any wavering of faith. In reply to his c''itics Avho 
"Could not believe in the practicability of achieving Swaraj inside 
the year, Mr. Gandhi wrote in Yonuff India in October 1920: 

Much laughter has been indulged in at ray expense 
"for having told the Congress audience at Calcutta that, 
if there was sufficient response to my programme of 
non-co-operation, Swai'ctJ would be attained in one year. 
Some have ignored ray condition and laughed because 
of the impossibility of getting Swaraj anyhow within 
one year. Ochers have spelt the ‘‘if” in capitals and 
if “ifs ” were permissible in argument, 
•any absurdity could be proved to be a possibility. My 

proposition, however, is based on. a mathematical 
calculation. And I venture to say that true Swaraj is a 
practical impossibility without due fulfilment of my 

"Conditions. Swaraj means a state in which we can 

maintain our separate existence without the presence of the 
English. If it is to be a partnership, it must be a partner- 
ship at will. There can be no Swaraj without our feeling 
and being the equals of Englishmen. To-day we feel that 
we are dependent upon them for our internal and external 
security, for an armed peace between the Hindus and 
*the Mussulmans, for our education and for the supply 
-ef daily wants, nay, even for the settlement of our 

•religious squabbles. The Rajahs are dependent upoti 
•the British for their powers and the millionaires for their 
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milliona. The British knovi' our helplessness aod Sir 
Thomas Holland cracks jokes quite legitimately at the 
expense of non-eo-operationists. To get Sivaraj then- 
is to get rid of our helplessness. The problem is no 
doubt stupendous, even as it is for the fabled lion who,, 
having been brought up in the company of goats, found 
it impossible to feel that he was a lion. As Tolstoy 
used to put it : Mankind often laboured under hypnotism. 
Under its spell coutinuoush vre feel the feeling of help- 
lessness, The British themselves cannot be expected to 
help us out of it. On the contrary they din into our 
ears that we shall be tit to govern ourselves only by 
slow educative processes. The TinwH suggested that if 
we boycott the councils, we shall lose the opportunity 
of a training in Swaraj. I have no doubt that there 
are many who believe what the Times says. It even 
resorts to falsehood. It audaciously says that Lord 
Milner’s Mission listened to the Egyptians only when 
they were ready to lift the boycott of the Egyptian 
Council. For me the only ti*aiuing in Swai^aJ we need 
is the ability to defend ourselves against the whole world 
and to live our natural life in perfect freedom even though 
it may be fall ol defects. Good government is no 
substitute for self-government. The Afghans have a bad 
government, but it is self-government. I envy them. The 
Japanese learnt the art through a sea of blood. And if we 
to-day had the power to drive out the English by superior 
brute force, we would be counted their superiors, and in- 
spite of our inexperience in debating at the council table or 
in holding executive offices, we would be held fit to govern 
ourselves. For brute force is the only test the West has 
hitherto recognised. ’I'he Germans were defeated not 
because they were necessarily in the wrong but because the- 
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Allied Powers were found to possess greater brute strength. 
In the end, therefore, India must either learn the art of 
war which the British will not teach her, or she must 
follow her own way of discipline and self-sacrifice through 
non-co-operation. It is as amazing as it is humiliating 
that less than one hundred thonsand white men should 
be able to rule three hundred and fifteen million Indians. 
They do so somewhat uadoubtedly by force but more 
by securing our co-operation in a thousand ways and 
making us more and more helpless and dependent on 
them as time goes forward. Let us not mistake reformed 
councils, more law courts and even governorships for 
real freedom or power. They are but subtler methods 
of emasculation. The British cannot rule us by mere 
force. And so they resort to all means, honourable 
and dishonourable in order to retain fheir hold on 
India. They want India’s billions and they want; India’s 
man-power for their imperialistic greed. If wo rel’use to 
supply them with men and money, we achieve our goal, 
namely, Swaraj, equality, manliness. 

The cup of our humiliation was filled riming the 
closing scenes in the Viceregal Council. Mr. Sastri could 
not move his resolution on the Punjab. The Indian victims 
of Jallianwala received Rs. 1,250, the Kaglish victims of 
mob frenzy received lakhs. The officials, who were guilty 
of crimes against those whose servants they were, were 
reprimanded. And the councUlors were satisfied. If India 
were powerful, India would not have stood this addition of 
insult to her injujy. 

I do not blame the British. If we were weak in 
numbers, as they are, we too would perhaps have resorted 
to the same methods as they are now employing* 
Terrorism and deception are weapons not of the strong but 
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of the weak. The British are weak in numbers, we are 
w<»ak in spice of our numbers. The result is that each is 
:3ragging the other down. It is common experience that 
Englishmen lose in character after residence in India and 
that Indians lose in courage and manliness by contact with 
Englishmen. This process of weakening is good neither 
for usj two nations, nor for the world. 

But if we Indians take care of onrselv'es, the English 
and the rest of the world would take care of themselves. 
Our contribution to the world's progress must therefore 
consist in setting our own bouse in order. 

Training in arms for the present is out of the question. 
I go a step further and believe that India has a better 
mission for the world. It is within her power to show that 
5iie can achieve her destiny by pure self-sacrifice, z.e., self- 
purification. This can be done only by non-co-operation 
and non-co-operation is possible only when those who 
commenced to co-operata bejjin the process of withdrawal. 
If we can but free ourselves from the threefold Maya of 
Government-controlled schools, Government law courts and 
legislative councils and truly control our own education, 
regulate our disputes and be indifferent to their legislation, 
we are ready to govern ourselves and we are only then 
ready to ask the Government servants, whether civil or 
military, to resign and the tax-payers to suspend payment 
of taxes. 

And is it such an impracticable proposition to expect 
parents to withdraw their children from schools and colleges 
and establish their own institutions, or to ask lawyers 
to suspend their practice and devote their whole time and 
attention to national service against payment, where neces- 
sary, of their maintenance or to ask candidates for councils 
not to enter councils and lend their passive or active assist- 
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ance to the legislatiTe machinery through which all control 
is exercised ? The movement of non-co-operation is nothing 
but an attempt to isolate the brute force of the British from 
all the trappings under which it is hidden and to show 
that brute force by itself cannot for one single moment 
hold India. 

But I frankly confess that until the thi*ee conditions- 
mentioned by me are fulfilled, there is no Swaraj. We 
may not go on taking our college degrees, taking thousands 
of rupees monthly from clients for cases which can be 
finished in five minutes and taking the keenest delight in 
wasting the national time on the council floor and still 
expect to gain national self-respect. 

The last, though not the least, important part of the- 
Maya still remains to be considered. That is Swadeshi. Had 
we not abandoned Swadeshi^ we need not have been in the 
present fallen state. If we would get rid of the economic 
slavery, we must manufacture our own cloth and at the 
present moment only by hand-spinning and hand-weaving. 

All this means discipline, self-denial, self-sacriflce, 
organising ability, confidence, and courage. If we show 
this in one year among the classes that to-day count and 
make public opinion, we certainly gain Swaraj within 
one year. If I am told that even we who lead have 
not these qualities in us, there certainly will never be 
Swaraj for India but then we shall have no right to 
blame the English for what they are doing. Our salvation 
and its time are solely dependent upon us. 



TO EVERY ENGLISHMAN IN INDIA 


Mr. Gandhi wrote the following two open letters in the pages 
of his Young India, Like every one of his articles, they were 
■widely reproduced in the press. The letters deal "with all the 
topics connected ■with the non-co-operation movement. The first 
was written In October 1920 and the second in July 1921 ; 

I 

Dear Friend, — I wish that every Englishman will 
see this appeal and give thoughtful attention to it. 

Let me introduce myself to you. In my humble opimon 
no Indian has co-operated, with the British Grovern- 
ment more than I have for an unbroken period of twenty- 
nine years of public life in the face of circumstances that 
might well have turned any other man into a rebel. I ask 
you to believe me when E tell you that my co-operation was 
not based on the fear of the punishments provided by your 
laws or any other selfish motives. It was free and voluntary- 
co-operation based on the belief that the sum-total of the 
British Government was for the benefit of India. I put my 
life in peril four times for the sake of the Empire — at the 
time of the Boer War when I was in charge of the 
Ambulance Corps whose work was mentioned in General 
Buller’s despatches, at the time of the Zulu revolt in. 
Natal when I was in charge of a similar corps, at the 
time of the commencement of the late War when I 
raised an Ambulance Corps and as a result of the 
strenuous training had a severe attack of pleurisy and, 
lastly, in fulfilment of my promise to Lord Chelmsford 
at the War Conference in Delhi, I threw myself in such 
an active recruiting campaign in Kaira District involving 
long and trying marches that I had an attack of 
35 
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•dysentery which proved almost fatal. I did all this 
in the full belief that acts such as mine must gain for 
my country an equal status in the Empire. 8o last 
December I pleaded hard for a trustful co-operation. I 
fully believed that Mr. Lloyd George would redeem his 
promise to the Mussulmans and that the revelations of 
the official atrocities in the Punjab would secure full 
reparation for the Punjabis. But the treachery of 
Mr. Lloyd George and its appreciation by you, and 
the condonation of the Punjab atrocities, have completely 
shattered my faith in the good intentions of the 
Government and the nation which is supporting it. 

But though my faith in your good intentions is gone, 
I recognise your bravery and I know that what you will 
not yield to justice and reason, you will gladly yield to 
bravery. 

See what this Empire means to India : 

Exploitation of India’s resources for the benefit 
of Great Britain. 

An ever-increasing military expenditure and 
a civil service the most expensive in the world. 

■ Extravagant working of every department in utter 
disregard of India’s poverty. 

Disarmament and consequent emasculation of a 
■whole nation, lest an armed nation might imperil the lives 
of a handful of you in our midst. 

Traffic in intoxicating liquors and drugs for the 
purpose of sustaining a top heavy administration. 

Progressively representative legislation in order 
to suppress an ever-growing agitation, seeking to give 
expression to a nation’s agony. 

Degrading treatment of Indians residing in your 
Dominions, and 
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You have shcwa total disregard of our feelings 
'^y glorifying the Punjab administration and flouting 
the Mussulman sentiment. 

I knoiv you would not mind if we could fight and 
wrest the sceptre from your hands. You know that ire are 
powerless to do that, for you have ensured cur incapacity 
to fight in open and honourable battle. Bravery 0:1 the 
battlefield is thus iuipossibh.' for us. Bravsry of ilie soul 
still retnaiiia op^n to ns. t know 3 ’ou will respond to 
that also. I am engage 1 in evoking that hrav^vry. Non- 
co-operation means nothing less than training in self- 
sacrifice. Why should we co-operate wuth, you when wc 
know that, by your ad^uinistration of this great country, 
we are being dail}’ enslaved in an inert-using degree. 
This response of the people to my appeal is not due to 
my personality. I would like you to disniss and 

for that matter the Ali Brothers too, from your con- 
sideration. My pf^rsoor.’ity will fail to evoke any response 
to anti-Muslim ciy if I were foolish enough to raise it, 
as the magic name of the Ali Brotljers would frJd to 
inspire the Mussultnup.s with enthusiasm if they were madly 
to raise an aati-Hindu cry. People tiock in their 
thousands to listen to ua, because we to-day represent voice 
of a nation groaning under iron heels. The Ali Brothers 
were your friends as I was, and still am. My' religion 
forbids me I 0 bear any ill-will towards you, I would not 
raise i«iy hand against you even if I had the power. 
I expect to cusq^uer you only by my suffering. The Ali 
Brothers will certainly draw the sword if they could, in 
defence of their religion and their country. But they and 
I have made common cause with the people of India in 
their attempt to voice their feelings and to find a remedy 
'.for their distress. 
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You are in search of a remedy to suppress this rising- 
ebullition of natioDal feeling. I venture to suggest to you 
that the only way to suppress it is to remove the causes. 
You have yet the power. You can repent of the wrongs 
done to Indians. You can compel Mr. Lloyd George to 
redeem his promises. I assure you he has kept many 
escape doors. You can compel the Viceroy to retire in 
favour of a better one, you can revise your ideas about 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer and General Dyer. You can compel 
the Government to summon a conference of the recognised 
leaders of the people duly elected by them and represent- 
ing all shades of opinion so as to devise means for granting 
Swaraj in accordance with the wishes of the people of India. 

But this you cannot do unless you consider every 
Indian to be in reality your equal and brother. I ask for 
no patronage. I merely point out to you, as a friend, an 
honourable solution of a grave problem. The other solution, 
namely, repression, is open to you. I prophesy that it will 
fail. It has begun already. The Government has already 
imprisoned two brave men of Panipat for holding and 
expressing their opinions freely. Another is on his trial in 
Lahore for having expressed similar opinions. One in the 
Oudh District is already imprisoned. Another awaits 
judgment. You should know what is going on in your midst. 
Our propaganda is being carried on in anticipation of 
repression. I invite you respectfully to choose the better way 
and make common cause with the people of India whose 
salt you are eating. To seek to thwart their aspirations 
is disloyalty to the country. 

I am, 

Your faithful friend, 

M. K. GANDBJ. 
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II 

Dear Friend, — This is the second time I venture to 
address you. I know that most of you detest non-co- 
operation. But I would invite you to isolate two of my 
activities from the rest if you can give me credit 
for honesty. 

I cannot prove my honesty if you do not feel it, 
Borne of my Indian friends charge me with camouflage 
when I say we need not hate Englishmen whilst we may 
hate the system they have established. I am trying to 
show them that one may detest the wickedness of a 
brother without hating him. Jesus denounced the wicked- 
ness of the Scribes and the. Pharisees, but he did not hate 
them. He did not enunciate this law of love for the man 
and hate for the evil in him for himself only, but he taught 
the doctrine for universal practice.- Indeed, I find it in all 
the scriptures of the world. 

I claim to be a fairly accurate student of human 
nature and vivisector of my own failings. I have 
discovered that man is superior to the system he 
propounds. And so I feel that you as an individual are 
infinitely better than the system you have evolved as a 
corporation. Each one of my countrymen in Amritsar on 
that fateful 10th of April was better than the crowd of 
which he was a member. He as a man would have 
declined to kill those innocent English bank managers. 
But in that crowd, many a man forgot himself. Hence it 
is that an Englishman in ofSce is difierent from an 
Englishman outside. Similarly an Englishman in India is 
difierent from an Englishman in England. Here In India 
you belong to a system that is vile beyond description. It 
is possible therefore for me to condemn the system in the 
strongest terms without considering you to be bad and 
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without imputing bad motives to every Englishman. You 
are as much slaves of the system as we are. I want you 
therefore j to reciprocate and not impute to me motives 
which yon cannot read in the written word. I give you the 
whole of my motive when I tell you that I am impatient 
to end or mend a system which has made India 
subservienc to a handful of you and which has made 
Englishmen feel secure only in the shadow of the forts and 
the guns that obtrude themselves on one’s notice in India. 
It is a degrading spectacle for you and for us. Our 
corporate life is based on mutual distrust and fear. This, 
you will admit, is unmanly. A system that is responsible 
for such a state of things is necessarily satanic. You 
should be able to live in India as an integral part of its- 
people and not always as foreign exploiters. One thousand 
Indian lives against one English life is a doctrine of dark 
despair and yet believe me, it was enunciated in 1919 by 
the highest of you in the land. 

I almost feel tempted to invite you to join me in 
destroying a system that has dragged both you and us 
down. But I feel 1 cannot as yet do so. We have not 
shown ourselves earnest, self-sacrificiDg and self-restrained 
enough for that consummation. 

But I do ask you to help us in the boycott of foreign 
cloth and in the anti-drink campaign. 

The Lancashire cloth, as English historians have* 
shown, was forced upon India and her own world-famed 
manufactures were deliberately and systematically ruined. 
India is therefore at the mercy not only of Lancashire but" 
^so of Japan, France, and America. Just see what this 
has meant to India. We send out of India every year 
sixty crores (more or less) of rupees for cloth. We grow 
enough cotton for our own oloth. Is it not madness 
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send cotton outside India and have it manufactured into 
cloth there and shipped to us? Was it right to reduce 
India to such a helpless state ? 

A hundred and fifty j'ears ago we liianufactured all 
our cloth. Our women spun fine yarn in their own cottages 
and supplemented the earnings of their husbands. The 
village weavers wove that yarn. It was an indispensable 
part of national economy in a vast agricultural country like 
ours. It enabled us in a most natural manner to utilise our 
leisure. To-day our women have lost the cunning of their 
hands and the enforced idleness of millions has impoverished 
the land. Many weavers have become sweepers. 
Some have taken to the profession of hired soldiers. Half 
the race ot artistic weavers has died out, and the other 
half is weaving imported foreign yarn for want of finer 
hand-spun yarn. 

You will perhaps now understand what boycott of 
foreign cloth means to India. It is not devised as a 
punishment. If the Government w^ere to-day to redress 
the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and consent to India 
attaining immediate Swaraj j the boycott movement must 
still continue. Swaraj means at least the power to 
conserve Indian industries that are vital to the economic 
existence of the nation and to prohibit such importa 
as may interfere with such existence. Agriculture and 
hand-spinning are the two lungs of the national body. 
They must be protected against consumption at any cost. 

This matter does not admit of any waiting. The 
interests of the foreign manufacturers and the Indian 
importers cannot be considered when the w'hole nation is 
starving for want of a large productive occupation ancillary 
to agriculture. 
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You will not mistake this for a movement of general 
boycott of foreign goods. India does not wish to shut 
herself out of international commerce. Things other than 
cloth which can be better made outside India, she must 
gratefully receive upon terms advantageous to the con- 
tracting parties. Nothing can be forced upon her. But I 
do not wish to peep into the future. I am certainly hoping 
that before long it would be possible for India to co-operate 
with Tlngland on equal terms. Then will be the time for 
examining trade relations. For the time being, I bespeak 
your help in bringing about a boycott of foreign cloth. 

Of similar and equal importance is the campaign 
against drink. The liquor shops are an insufferable curse 
imposed upon society- There never was so much awaken- 
ing among the people as now upon this question. I admit 
that here, it is the Indian Ministers who can help more 
than you can. But I would like you to speak out your 
mind clearly on the question. Under eveiy system of 
Government, total prohibition so far as I can see will 
be insisted upon by the nation. You can assist the growth 
-of the ever-rising agitation by throwing in the weight 
of your influence on the side of the nation. 

I am, 

Your faithful friend, 

M. K, GANDHL 



THE CREED OF THE CONORESS 


Mr. Gandhi, in moving his resolution on the Creed of the 
‘Congress at the Nagpur Session in December 1920, said : 

The resolution which I have the honour to move is as 
follows : “ The object of the Indian National Congress is 

the attainment of SwaraJija by the people of India by all 
legitimate and peaceful means.” 

There are only two kinds of objections so far as I 
understand that will be advanced from this platform. One 
is, that we may not to-day think of dissolving the British 
connection. What I say is, that it is derogatory to national 
dignity to think of the permanence of British connection at 
any cost. We are labouring under a grievous wrong which 
it is the personal duty of every Indian to get redressed. 
The British Government not only refuses to redress the 
wrong, but it refuses to acknowledge its mistake and so 
long as it retains its attitude, it is not possible for us to say 
all that we want to be or all that we want to get, retaining 
British connection. No matter what difficulties be in our 
path, we must make the clearest possible declaration to the 
world and to the whole of India that we may not possibly 
have British connection if the British people will not do 
this elementary justice. I do not for one moment suggest 
that we want to end the connection at all costs un- 
•conditionally. If the British connection is for the advance- 
ment of India, we do not want to destroy it. But if it is 
Inconsistent with our national self-respect, then it is our 
bounden duty to destroy it. There is room in this resolu- 
tion for both— those who believe that by retaining British 
connection, we can purify ourselves and purify British 
people, and those who have no belief. As for instancOi 
take the extreme case of Mr. Andrev^. He says all hope 
for India is gone for keeping the British connection. He 
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says there must be complete severance — complete indepen- 
dence. There is room enough in this creed for a man like 
Mr. Andrews also. Take another illustration, a man like 
myself or my brother Shaukat Ali. There is certainly no 
room for us if we have eternally to subscribe to the doc- 
trine ; whether these wrongs are redressed or not, we shall 
have to evolve ourselves within the British Empire 5 there is 
no room for me in that creed. Therefore this creed is elastic 
enough to take in both shades of opinions and the British 
people will have to beware that if they do not want to do 
justice, it will be the bound en duty of every Indian to 
destroy the Empire. 

I want just now to wind up my remarks with a personal 
appeal, drawing your attention to an objoct-lesson that w^as 
presented in the Bengal camp yesterday. If you want 
Swaraj, you have got a demonstration of how to get Swaraj, 
Thera was a little bit of skirmish, a little bit of s<3[uabble, 
and a little bit of difference in the Bengal camp, as 
there will always be differences so long as the world 
lasts. I have known differences between husband and 
wife, because I am still a husband ; I have noticed 
differences between parents and children, because I am still 
a father of four boys, and they are all strong enough to 
destroy their father so far as bodily struggle is concerned 
I possess that varied experience of husband and parent ; 
I know that we shall always have sq^uabbles, we shall 
always have differences but tbe lesson that I want to draw 
your attention to is, that I had the honour and privilege 
oi addressing both the parties. They gave me their 
tuidivided attention and what is more they showed 
their attachment, their affection and their fellowship 
for me by accepting the bumble advice that I had tbe 
honour of tendering to them, and 1 told them I am not here^ 
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to distribute justice that caa be avp'arded only through our 
worthy President. But I ask you not to go to the President ; 
you need not worry him. If you are strong, if you are 
brave, if you are intent upon getting Swaraj^ and if you 
really want to revise the creed, then you will bottle up 
your rage, you will bottle iip all the feelings of injustice that 
may rankle in your hearts and forget these things herexmder 
this very roof and I told them to forget their differences, 
to forget the wrongs. I don't want to tell you or go into 

the history of that incident 

I only wanted my Bengali friends and all the other 
friends who have come to this great assembly with a fixed 
determination to seek nothing but the settlement of their 
country, to seek nothing but the advancement of their 
respective rights, to seek nothing but the conservation of 
the national honour. I appeal to every one of you to copy 
the example set by those who felt aggrieved and who felt 
that their heads were broken. 1 know, before we have done 
with this great battle on which we have embarked at the 
Special Sessions of the Congress, we have to go probably, 
possibly, through a sea of blood, but let it not be said of us 
or any one of us that we are guilty of shedding blood, but 
let it be said by generations yet to be born that we suffered, 
that we shod not sornebody^s blood but our own, and so 
I have no hesitation in saying that I do not want to show 
much sympathy for those who had their heads broken or 
who were said to be even in danger of losing their lives. 
What does it matter ? It is much better to die at the 
hands, at least, of our countrymen. What is there to 
revenge ourselves about or upon. So I ask every one of 
you that if at any time there is blood-boiling within yous 
against some fellow-countrymen of yours, even though he 
may be in the employ of Government, even though he may* 
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be in the Secret Service, you will take care not to be 
• ofiended and not to return blow for blow. Understand 
that the very moment you return the blow from the detec- 
tive, your cause is lost. This is your non-violent campaign. 
And so I ask every one of you not to retaliate but to bottle 
up all your rage, to dismiss your rage from you and you 
will rise braver men. 

Therefore I appeal to those who feel aggrieved to 
feel that they have done the right thing in forgetting 
it and if they have not forgotten, I ask them to try 
to forget the thing ; and that is the obj ect-lesson to 
which I wanted to draw your attention if you want to 
carry this resolution. Do not carry this resolution only 
by an acclamation for this resolution, but 1 want you 
to accompany the carrying out of this resolution with 
a faith and resolve which nothing on earth can move. 
That you are intent upon getting Swaraj at the earliest 
possible moment and that you are intent upon getting 
Swaraj by means that are legitimate, that are honourable 
and by means that are non-violent, that are peaceful, 
you have resolved upon so far you can say to-day. 
’We cannot give battle to this Government by means 
of steel, but we can give battle by exercising what 
T have so often called soul force and soul force is not 
the prerogative of one man or a samjasi or even a so-called 
> saint. Soul force is the prerogative of every human being, 
female or male, and therefore I ask my countrymen if they 
want to accept this resolution, to accept it with that firm 
determination and to understand that it is inaugurated 
under such good and favourable auspices as I have 
•described to yon. 



APPEAL JO YOUNG BENGAL 


Soon after the Coogress, Mr. Gandhi and the AH Brothers • 
made an extensive tour ot the counti^ appealing to the students to 
give up their schools and colleges and join the ranks of non-co- 
operators. At Aligarh and Benares great etforts were made to 
call away the students from the Muslim and Hindu Universities it 
they could not nationalise them. They were not quite successful 
though a few joined tlie Congress, but in Bengal, at the instance ot 
Messrs. C. R. Das and Jitendralal Baneijea, a large number of 
students flocked to the:r standard and deserted the schools. It was 
such appeals as the following that enthused the youth of Bengal 
who created a profound sensation by throwing themselves in their 
thousands at the steps of the Calcutta University Hall, that the few 
who did attend the examination had to do so by walking over their 
bodies. Mr. Gandhi later reproved such obstructive methods but 
he wrote this appeal early ia January 1921 ; 

Dear Young Friends, — have just read an account of 
your response to the Nation’s call. It does credit to you 
and to Bengal. I had expected no less. I certainly 
expect still more. Bengal has great intelligence. It has 
a greater heart, it lias more than its share of the spiritual 
heritage for which our country is specially noted. You 
have more imagination, more faith and more emotion than 
the rest of India. You have falsified the calumny of 
cowardice on more occasions than one. There is^ 
therefore, no reason why Bengal should not lead now 
as it has done before now. 

You have taken the step, you will not recede. You 
had ample time to think. You have paused, you have 
considered. You held the Congress that delivered to the 
Nation the message of Non-Co-operation, i.e.j of self- 
purification, self-sacrifice, courage, and hope. The Nagpur 
Congress ratiEed, clarified, and amplified the first 
declaration. It was re-delivered in the midst of strife, 
doubt, and disunion. It was re-delivered in the midst of 
joy, acclamation, and practically perfect unanimity. It 
was open to you to refuse, or to hesitate, or to respond. . 
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You have chosen the better, though, from a wordly-wise 
standpoint, less cautious way. You dare not go back 
without hurting yourselves and the cause. 

But for the evil spell that the existing system of 
• Government and, most of all, this Western education has 
cast upon us, the question will not be considered as open to 
argument. Can the brave Arabs retain their independence 
and yet be schooled under the aegis of those who would 
hold them under bondage ? They will laugh at a person 
who dared to ask them to go to schools that may be 
established by their invaders. Is the case different or if it 
is different, is it not stronger in our case when we are called 
upon to give up schools conducted under the aegis of a 
' Government which, rightly 4)r wrongly, we seek to bend to 
our will or destroy ? 

We cannot get Sumaj if not one class in the country 
is prepared to work and sacrihce for it. The Government 
will yield not to the logic of words. It knows no logic but 
•that of brave and true deeds. 

Bravery of the sword they know. And they have 
made themselves proof against its use by us. Many of 
them will welcome violence on our part. They are uncon- 
querable in the art of meeting and sqppressing violence. 
We propose, therefore, to sterilize their power of inflicting 
violence by our non-violence. Violence dies when it 
ceases to evoke response from its object. Non-violence 
is the corner-stone of the edifice of Non-Oo-operation. You 
will, therefore, not be hasty or over-zealous in your 
dealings with those who may not see eye to eye with yon. 
Intolerance is a species of violence and therefore against 
our creed. Non-riolent Non- Co-operation is an object- 
lesson in democracy. The moment we are able to ensure 
hnon-YioleBoe, even under circumstances the most proroking 
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that moment we have achieved our end, because 
that is the moment when we can offer complete 
Xon-Co-operation. ...... 

Non- Co- opr! ration deals first with tiiose sensitive 
classes upon whom the Government has acted so success- 
fully and who have been lured into the trap consciously 
or unconsciously as the ichool-going youths iiave been. 

When we come to think about it, the sacrifice required 
is infinitesimal for individuals because the whole is distri- 
buted among so many of U3. For what is your sacrifice ? 
To suspend your literary studies for one year or till Swaraj 
is established. If T could infect the whole of the student 
world with my faith, I kno?/ that suspension of stitdies 
need not extend even to a year. 

And in the place of your suspended studies, I would 
urge you to study the methods of bringing about Swaraj as 
quietly as possible even within the year of grace. I present 
you with the SPINNING WHEEL and suggest to you 
that on it depends India’s economic salvation. 

But you are at liberty to reject it if you wish and go to 
the college that has been promised to you by Mr. Das. 
Most of your fellow-students in the National College 
at Gujarat’^bave undertaken to give at least four hours 
to spinning eveiy day. It is no sacrifice to learn a 
beautiful art and to be able to clothe the naked at the 
same time. 

You have done your duty by withdrawing from 
Government colleges. I have only showed you the easiest 
and the most profitable way of devoting the time at 
your disposal. 

May God give you strength and courage to sustain 
you in your determination ! 

Your well-wisher, 

M. K. GANDHI. 



OPEN LETTEK TO THE DUKE OP CONNAUGHT 


Mr. Gandhi addressed the following’ open letter to H. R. H. the- 
Duke of Connaught in the first week of February, 1921 ; 

Sir, — Tour Royal Highness must have heard a great 
deal about Non-Co-operation, Non-Co-operationists and 
their methods and incidentally of me, its humble author. 
I fear that the information given Your Royal Highness- 
must have been in its nature one-sided. I owe it to you, to 
my friends and myself that I should place before you what 
I conceive to be the scope of Non-Oo-operation as followed 
not only by me but my closest associates such as Messrs. 
Shaukat AH and Mahomed AH. 

For me it is no joy and pleasure to be actively 
associated in the boycott of Your Royal Higbness' visit. X 
have tendered loyal, voluntary assistance to Government 
for an unbroken period of nearly 30 years in the full belief 
that through that lay the path of freedom for my countiy. 
It was therefore no slight thing for me to suggest to my 
countrymen that we should take no part in welcoming Your 
Royal Highness. Not one among us has anything against 
you as an English gentleman. We hold your person as- 
sacred as that of a dearest friend, I do not know any of 
my friends who would not guard it with his life if he found 
it in danger. 

We are not at war with individual Englishmen. We* 
seek not to destroy English life. We do desire to destroy 
the system that has emasculated our country in body, mind' 
and soul. We are determined to battle with all our might 
against that in English nature which has made O^Dwyerism 
and Dyerism possible in the Punjab and has resulted in 
a wanton a£&ont upon Islam, a faith professed by seven 
crores of your countrymen. We consider it inconsistent 
with our self-respect any longer to brook the spirit 
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superiority and dominance which has systematically ig'oored 
and disregarded the sentiments of thirty crores of innocent 
people of India on many a ¥ital matter. It is humiliating 
to us. It cannot be a matter of pride to you that thirty 
crores of Indians should live day in and day out in 
fear of their lives from one hundred thousand Englishmen 
and, therefore, be under subjection to them. 

Your Royal Highness has come, not to end the 
system I described, but to sustain it by upholding its 
prestige. Your first pronouncement was a laudation of 
Lord Willi ngdon. I Lave the privilege of knowing him. 
I believe him to be an honest, amiable gentleman, who will 
not willingly hurt even a fly, but be certainly failed as a 
ruler. He allowed himself to be guided by those whose 
interest it was to* support their power. He is not reading 
the mind of the Dravidian province. Here in Bengal you 
are issuing a certificate of merit to a Governor who is again 
ft'om all I have heard an estimable gentleman, but he 
knows nothing of the heart of Bengal and its yearnings, 
Bengal is not Calcutta, Fort William and the palaces of 
Calcutta represent an insolent exploitation of the unmur- 
muring and highly cultured peasantry of this fair province. 

The Non-Co-operationists have come to the conclusion 
that they must not be deceived by the reforms that tinker 
with the problem of India’s distress and humiliation, nor 
must they be impatient and angry. We must pot in our 
impatient anger resort to stupid violence. We freely admit 
that we must take our due share of blame for the*existmg 
state. It is not so much British g^ins that are responsible 
for our subjection as our voluntary co-operation. 

Our non-participation in a hearty welcome to Your 
Royal Highness is thus in no sense a demonstration against 
your high personage, but it is against the system you come 
36 
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to uphold, I know individual Ena^lishraen cannot, even if 
"they will, alter the English nature all of a sudden. If we 
would be the equals of Englishtnen, we must cast off fear. 
We must learn to be self-reliant and independent of schools, 
courts, protection and patronage of a Government we seek 
to end if it will not mend. 

Hence this Non-violent Non-Go-operation. I know we 
have not all yet bcccine non-violent in speech and deed, but 
the results so far achieved have, 1 assure Your Hoyal High- 
ness, been amazing. Tho people liave understood the 
secret and value of non-violence as they have never done 
before. He who will may see that this is a religious, puri- 
fying movement. We are leaving off drink. We are frying 
to rid India of the curse of untoucb ability. We are trying 
to throw off foreign tinsel splendour and by reverting to the 
spinning wheel reviving the ancient and poetic simplicity 
of life. We hope thereby to sterilise the existing harmful 
institutions. 

I ask Your Royal Highness as an Englishman to study 
this movement and its possibilities for the Empire and the 
■world. We are at war with nothing that is good in the 
world. In protecting Islam in the manner we are, we are 
protecting all religions ; in protecting the honour of India, 
we are protecting the honour of humanity. For our means 
are hurtful to none. We desire to live on terms of friend- 
ship with Englishmen, but that friendship must be friend- 
ship of equals both in theory and in practice, and we must 
eontinue to non-co-operate, f.e., to purify ourselves till the 
goal is’ achieved. I ask Your Royal Highness, aud through 
you every Englishman, to appreciate the view-point of 
Nou-Co-operation. 

I beg to remain, 

Your Royal Highness’ faithful servant, 

M. K GANDHI. 



SOCIAL. BOYCOTT 


While rigorous iu his campaign of non-co-operation and 
political boycott, Sir. Gaudhi was puactilious in regard to anything- 
in the natui-ti of social boycott of Europeans or officials. With hitn 
the mov’eraant is cue of self-purification and therefore there is no 
i'oom in it tor social boycott. He wrote in Young India in its 
issue of February 19*2 1 : 

NoQ-cc-Gporatioa beiug a movement of piirificatioa 
is bringing to the surface all onr weaknesses as also 
excesses of even our strong points. Social boycott is an 
age-old institution. It is coeval with caste. It is the 
one terrible sanction exercised with great effect, it is 
based upon the notion that a commiiaity is not bound to 
extend its hvospltality or service to an excommunicated. It 
answered when every village was a self-contained unit 
and the occasions of recalcitraucy were rare. But when 
opinion is divided, as it is to-day, on the merits of non- 
co-operation, ^vhen its new application is having a trial, 
a summary use of social boycott in order to bend a 
minorit^’^ to the will of the majority is a species of 
impardoaable violence. If persisted in, such boycott is 
bound to destroy the movement. Social boycott is 
applicable and effective when it is not felt as a punishment 
and accepted by the object of boycott as a measure of 
discipline. Moreover, social boycott to bo admissible in a 
campaign of non-violence must never savour of inhumanity. 
It must be civilised. It must cause pain to ^the party- 
using it, if it causes ineonvenience to [its object* 
Thus, depriving a man of the services of a medical man, 
as is reported to have been done in Jhanai, is _an act of 
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inhumanitj tantamount in the moral code to an attempt to 
murder. I see no difierence in murdering a man and with- 
drawing medical aid from a man who is on the point of 
dying. Even the laws of war, I apprehend, require the 
giving of medical relief to the enemy in need of it. To 
deprive a man of the use of an only village well is notice 
to him to quit that village. Surely, non-co-operators have 
acquired no right to use that extreme pressure against 
those who do not see eye to eye with them. Impatience 
and intolerance will surely kill this great religious move- 
ment. We may not make people pure by compulsion. 
Much less may we compel them by violence to respect our 
opinion. It is utterly against the spirit of the democracy 
we want to cultivate. 

There are no doubt serious difficulties in our way. 
The temptation to resort to social boycott is irresistible 
when a defendant, who submits to private arbitration, 
refuses to abide by its award. Yet it is easy to see that 
the application of social boycott is more than likely to 
arrest the splendid movement to settle disputes by 
arbitration which, apart from its use as weapon in the 
armoury of non-co-operation, is a movement fraught 
with great good to the country. People will take time 
before they accommodate themselves to private arbitration. 
Its very simplicity and inexpensiveness will repel many 
people even as palates jaded by spicy foods are repelled by 
Ample combinations. All awards will not always be above 
Snapioion. We must therefore rely upon the intrinsic 
merits of the movement and the correctness of awards to 
make itself felt. 

It is much to be desired if we can bring about a 
Complete voluntary boycott of law courts. That one event 
can bring Bwamj. But it was never expected that we- 
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would reaeh completion in any single item of non-co- 
operation, Public opinion has been so far developed as to 
recognise the Courts as signs not of our liberty but of our 
slavery. It has made it practically impossible for lawyers 
to practise their profession and be called popular leaders. 

Non-co-operation has greatly demolished the prestige 
of law courts and to that extent of the Government, 
The disintegrating process is slowly but surely going on. 
Its velocity will suffer dhninution if violent methods are 
adopted to hasten it. This Government of ours is armed 
to the teeth to meet and check forces of violence. It 
possesses nothing to check the mighty forces of non- 
violence. How can a handful of Englishmen resist s 
voluntary expression of opinion accompanied by the 
voluntary self-denial of thirty crores of people ? 

I hope, therefore, that non-co-operation workers '^ill 
beware of the snares of social boycott. But the alternative 
to social boycott is certainly not social intercourse. A man 
who defies strong, clear public opinion on a vital matter is 
not entitled to social amenities and privileges. We may 
not take part in his social functions such as marriage feasts, 
we may not receive gifts from him. But we dare not deny 
social service. The latter is a duty. Attendance at dinner 
parties and the like is a privilege which it is optional to 
withhold or extend. But it would be wisdom to err on the 
right side and to exercise the weapon even in the limited 
sense described by me on rare and well-defined occasions. 
And in every case tbe user of the weapon will use it at his 
own risk. The use of it is not as yet in any form a duty. 
No one is entitled to its use if there is any danger of 
■hurting the movement. 



THE MALEGAON INCIDENT 


Writing in Young India, Mr. Gandhi deplored the misbehaviour 
of non-co-operators who took part in the fray in Malegaon in the- 
first week of May 1921 : 

If the facts reported in the Press are substantially 
correct, Malegaon non-co-operators have been false to 
their creed, their faith, and their country. They have put 
back the hands of the clock of progress. Non-violence is 
the rock on which the whole structure of non-co-operation 
is built. Take that away and every act of renunciation 
comes to naught, as artificial fruit is no more than a showy 
nothing. The murder of the men who were evidently 
doing their duty was, if the report is con’ect, deliberate. 
It was a cowardly attack. Certain men wilfully broke the 
law and invited punishment. 

There could be no justification for resentment of such 
imprisonment. Those who commit violence of the 
Malegaon type, are the real co-operators with the Govern- 
ment. The latter will gladly lose a few officers if thereby 
they could kill non-co-operation. A few more such 
murders and we shall forfeit the sympathy of the masses. 

I am convinced that the people will not tolerate violence 
on our part. They are by nature peaceful and they have 
welcomed non-co-operation, because it is deliberately 
non-violent. 

What must we do then ? We must ceaselessly- 
preach against violence alike in public and in private. 
We must not show any sympathy to the evil-doers. 
We must advise the men who bave taken part in the 
murders, to smrrender themselves if they are at all repentant.^ 
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The workers must be doubly careful in their talks. They 
must cease to talk of the evil of the Government and the 
officials whether European or Indian. Bluster must give 
place to the work of building up put before the nation by 
the Congress. We must be patient if there is no response 
to the demand for men, money and munitions. All police 
orders must be strictly obeyed. There should be no 
processions or hartals when known workers are prosecuted 
or imprisoned. If we welcome imprisonments of innocent 
men, as we must, we ought to cultivate innocence and 
congratulate ourselves when we are punished for holding" 
opinions or for doing things that we consider it our duty to 
do, i.e.y for spinning or collecting funds or getting names 
for the Congress^ register. There should be no civil 
disobedience. We have undertaken to stand the gravest 
provocation and remain non-violent. Let us be careful lest 
the hour of our triumph be, by our folly, the hour of our 
defeat and humiliation. 

Reverting to the same subject In a subsequent issue of his- 
Paper, Mr. Gandhi wrote : 

I observe that there is a tendency to minimise the 
guilt of non-co-operators at Malegaon. No amount of 
provocation by the Sub-Inspector could possibly justify 
retaliation by the non-co-operators. I am not examining 
the case from the legal standpoint. I am concerned only 
with the non- co-operator’s. He is bound under his oath 
not to retaliate even under the gravest provocation. . . . * 



THE SIMLA VISIT 


Soon after Lord Reading arrived in India, an interview was 
a-rranged by Pandit Malaviya between the new Viceroy and 
Mr. Gandhi. The interview which lasted many hours took place 
at Simla in May 1921. Much speculation was rife as to the result 
of the interview, and Mr. Gandhi explained the circumstances and 
the results of the interview in an article in Yoking India under the 
title “ The Simla Visit ” : 

Many are asking why I waited upon His Excellency 
the Viceroy. Some inq^uire why the author of non-co- 
operation should seek to see the Viceroy, All want 
to know the result of the interview. I like the rigorous 
scrutiny of the non-co-operators who, more than Caesar’s 
wife, must be above suspicion. Non-co-operation is 
■self-reliance. We want to establish Swaraj ^ not obtain 
it from others. Then why approach a Viceroy ? This is 
«.ll good so far as it goes. And I should be a bad 
representative of our cause if I went to anybody to ask 
for Swaraj. I have had the hardihood to say that Swaraj 
could not be granted even by God. We would have to 
earn it ourselves. Swaraj from its very nature is not in 
the giving of anybody. 

But we want the world with us in our battle for 
hreedom, we want the goodwill of everybody. Our cause, 
we claim, is based upon pure justice. There are 
eertaitt things we want Englishmen to surrender. All 
these things need mutual discussion and mutual under* 
etanding. Non-co-operation is the most potent instrument 
for creating world opinion in our favour. So long as we 
protested and co-operated, the world did not understand 
us. The eoratwhila hon of Bengal in his early days used 
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to relate the story of Englishmen, who asked him how 
many broken heads there were in India if things were 
really so bad as now represented them to be. That was 
the way John Bull understood best. The other question 
the world has undoubtedly been asking is : If things are 
really so bad, why do we co-operate with the Government 
in so pauperising and humiliating us ? Now the w^orld 
understands our attitude no matter how weakly we may 
enforce it in practice. The world is now curious to know 
what ails us. The Viceroy represents a big world. His 
Excellency wanted to know why I, with whom co-operation 
was an article of faith, had non-co-operated. There must 
be something wrong with the Government or me. 

And so His Excellency mentioned to Pandit Malaviyaji 
and to Mr. Andrews that ha would like to see me and hear 
my views. I went to see the Panditji because he was 
anxious to meet me. I hold him in such high regard that 
I would not think, even if he was well and I could help it, 
of letting him come to me. As it was, he was too weak to 
travel to me. It was my duty to go to him. And when I 
beard the purport of his conversation with His Excellency, 
I did not require any persuasion to prompt me to ask for 
an appointment if His Excellency wished to hear my views. 
I have devoted so much space to the reason for my 
■seeking an appointment, for I wanted to make clear the 
limits and the meaning of non-co-operation. 

It is directed not against men but against measures. 
It is not directed against the Governors but against 
the system they administer. The roots of non-co-opera* 
tion lie not in hatred but injustice, if not in love. Gladstone 
used to draw a sharp distinction between bad actions 
and bad men. He was accused of discourtesy for using 
some very strong expressions about the arts of his 
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oppoaents. He put up the defence that he would have 
failed in his duty if he had not characterised their 
actions as they deserved to be, but he did not therefore 
mean to convey that his opponents deserved the epithets 
he had used about their acts. As a youth, when I heard 
this defence, I could not appreciate it. Now with years 
of experience and use, I understand how true it was. I 
have found some of the truest of my friends capable of 
indefensible acts. For me there are few truer men than 
V* S. Srioivas Shastriar, but his actions confound me. I 
do not think he loves me less because he believes 
that I am leading India down to the abyss. 

And so I hope, this great movement of non-co- 
operation has made it clear to thousands, as it has to me, 
that whilst we may attack measures and systems, we may 
not, must not, attack men. Imperfect ourselves, we must 
be tender towards others and be slow to impute motives. 

I therefore gladly seized the opportunity of waiting 
upon His Excellency and of assuring him that ours was a 
religious movement designed to purge Indian political 
life of corruption, deceit, terrorism and the incubus of 
white superiority. 

The reader must not be too curious. He must not 
believe the so-called reports in the Press. The veil 
must remain drawn over the details of the conversation 
between the Viceroy and myself. But T may assure him 
that 1 explained as fully as I knew of the three claims 
'-^the Khilafat, the Punjab, and Bioamj — and gave him 
the genesis of non-co-operation. His Excellency heard 
me patiently, courteously, and attentively. He appeared 
to me to be anxious to do only the right thing. We had a 
.1^11 discussion of the burning topics as between man and 
taan. We discussed the question of non-violence audit 
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appeared to me to be common cause between us. Of that 
I may have to write more fully later. 

But beyond saying that we were able to understand 
each other, I am unable to say that there was more in the 
interview. Some may think with me that a mutual under- 
standing is in itself no small gain. Then, in that sense, 
the interview was a distinct success. 

But at the end of all the long discussions, I am more 
than ever convinced that our salvation rests solely upon our 
own effort. His Excellency can only help or hinder. 
I am sanguine enough to think that he will help. 

We must redouble our efforts to go through our 
programme. It is clearly as follows : (i) Kemoval of 
untouchability. ( 2 ) Kemoval of the drink curse. (3) 
Ceaseless introduction of the spinning wheel and the 
ceaseless production of Khaddar, leading to an almost 
complete boycott of foreign cloth. (4) Registration of 
Congress members ; and (5) Collection of Tilak Swai'aJ 
Fund, 

No fierce propaganda is necessary for solidifying 
Hiodu-Muslitn unity and producing a still more 
non-violent atmosphere.- 

I have put untouchability in the forefront, because 
I observe a certain remissness about it. Hindu non- 
co-operators may not be indifferent about it. We may 
be able to right the Khilafat wrong, but we can never 
reach Swaraj with the poison of untouchability corroding 
the Hindu part of the National body. Swaraj is a 
meaningless term if we desire to keep a fifth of India 
under perpetual subjection and deliberately deny to them 
the fruits of National culture. We are seeking the aid of 
God in this great purification movement, but we deny to 
the most deserving among His creatures the rights ol 
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humanity. Inhuman ourselves, we may not plead before 
the Throne for deliverance from the inhumanity of others. 

I put drink second as I feel that God has sent 
the movement to us unsought. The greatest storm 
rages round it. The drink movement is fraught with 
the greatest danger of violence. But so long as this 
Government persists in keeping the drink shops open so 
long must we persist in sleeplessly warning our 
erring countrymen against polluting their lips with drink. 

The third place is assigned to the spinning wheel, 
though for me it is equally important with the first two. 
If we produce an effective boycott of foreign cloth during 
this year, we shall have shown cohesion, effort, concentra- 
tion, earnestness, a spirit of Nationality that must enable us 
to establish SivaraJ, 

The fourth item, the membership of the Congress, 
is essential for the immense organisation required for 
dotting the country with the spinning wheels and for 
the manufacture and distribution of Kbaddar, and for 
dispelling the fear that membership of the Congress may 
be regarded as a crime by the Government. 

The fifth item, the Tilak Swaraj Fund, perpetuates 
the memory of the soul of StvaraJ and supplies us with 
the sinews of war. 

Wo are under promise to ourselves to collect one 
crore rupees, register one crore members and introduce 
'twenty lakhs of spinning wheels in our homes by the 
30th June* We shall postpone the attainment of our 
^oal if we fail to carry out the programme evolved at a 
largely attended meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee and arrived at after full consideration 
and debate. 



THE ALI BRO'J’HERS’ APOLOGY 


After the Gandhi-Reading interview, the AH Brothers issued 
statement at the instance of Mr. Gandhi — a statement in which, 
they regretted their occasional lapse into excessive language and 
promised to refrain from writing or speaking in any manner likely 
to provoke violence. This definite result of the interview was 
claimed as a victory for the Government. Others claimed that it 
was a victory for Mr. Gaadhi-who explained that it was no apology 
or undertaking to the Government but a reassertion of the principle 
of non-violence to which the Ali Brothers had subscribed. It was 
a statement to the public irrespective of what the Government 
might or might not do with them. In answer to criticisms against 
his advice to the Brothers, Mr. Gandhi stoutly defended his action 
and praised the Brothers’ attitude. He wrote in Young India 
of June 15, 1921 : 

The Ali Brothers' apology still continues to tax 
people’s minds. I continue to receive letters expostulating 
with me for having gone to the Viceroy at all. Some 
consider that I have bungled the whole affair, others blame 
the Brothers for having for once weakened and that in 
deference to me. I know that in a short while the storm 
will blow over. For, in spite of all I have heard and read, 
I feel that I did the right thing in responding to the 
Viceroy’s wish to know my views. It would have been 
wrong on my part to have waited for a formal written' 
invitation from His Excellency., I feel, too, that I gave the 
best advice possible in the interests of Islam and India, 
when I asked the Brothers to make the statement issued 
by them. The Ali Brothers have showed humility and 
courage of a high order in making the statement. They 
have shown that they are capable of sacrificing their pride 
and their all for the sake of their faith and country. They 
have served the cause by making the statement, as they 
would have injured it by declining to make it. 
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In spite of all that conviction in me, I am not 
surprised at the remonstrances I am receiving. They but 
show that the methods now being pursued are new, that 
the country will not surrender a tittle of its just demands, 
and for their satisfaction, it wishes to rely purely upon its 

own strength 

The apology of the Brothers is not made to the 
Government. It is addressed and tendered to friends who 
drew their attention to their speeches. It was certainly not 
given at the bidding of the Viceroy. I betray no 
confidence when I say that it was not even suggested by 
him. As soon as I saw the speeches, I stated in order to 
prove the honafides of the Brothers and the entirely non- 
violent character of the movement that I would invite 
them to make a statement. There was no question of 
bargaining for their freedom. Having had my attention 
drawn to their speeches, I could not possibly allow them to 
go to gaol (if I could prevent it) on the ground of proved 
iucitement to violence, I have given the same advice 
to all the accused and told them that if their speeches 
were violent, they should certainly express regret. A 
non-co-operator could not do otherwise. Had the Brothers 
been charged before a Court of Law, I would have advised 
them to apologise to the Court for some of the passages in 
their speeches which, in my opinion, were capable of being 
interpreted to mean incifement to violence. It is not 
enough for a non-co-operator not to mean violence; 
it is necessary that his speech must not be capable 
of a contrary interpretation by reasonable men. We must 
be above suspicion. The success of the movement depends 
upon its retaining its absolute purity. I, therefore, suggest 
to the writer and to those who may think like him that 
the whole pnucljple of non-co-operi^tion has not only 
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been given away as the writer contends, but its non-violent 
character has been completely vindicated by the Brothers’ 
apology and the case therefore greatly strengthened. 

What, however, is galling to the writer, is that whilst 
"the Brothers have remained free, the lesser lights are 
in prison for having spoken less strongly than they. 

That very fact shows the real character of non-co- 
operation. A non-co-operator may not bargain for personal 
safety. It was open to me to bargain for the liberty 
of the others. Then I would have given away the 
whole case for non-co-operation. I did not bargain 
even for the Brothers’ liberty. I stated in the clearest 
possible terms that no matter what the Government 
did, it would be my duty on meeting the Brothers 
to advise them to make the statement to save their honour. 

We must play the game whether the Government 
reciprocate or not. Indeed I, for one, do not expect the 
Government to play the game. It was, when I came to 
the conclusion that there was no honour about the Govern- 
ment, that I non-co-operated. Lord Heading may wish, 
does wish to do right and justice. But he will not be 
permitted to. If the Government w^ere honorable, they 
would have set free all tho prisoners as soon as they 
decided not to prosecute the AH Brothers. If the Govern- 
ment were honorable, they would not have caught youths 
and put them in prison whilst they left Pandit Motilal 
Nehru the arch- offender free. If the Government were 
honorable, they would not countenance bogus Leagues 
of Peace. If the Government were honorable, they 
would have long ago repented for their heinous deeds, even 
as we have for every crime committed by our people in 
Amritsar, Kasur, Viramgam, Ahmedabad and recently in 
Malegao% 1 entertain no false hopes or misgivings about 
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the Government. If the Government were to-morrow to 
arrest the Ali Brothers, I would still justify the apology^ 
They have acted on the square and we must all do 
likewise. Indeed inasmuch as the Government are still 
arresting people for disaffection, they are arresting the 
Ali Brothers. 

The writer is again not taking a correct view of 
non-co-operation in thinking that non-co-operators, who 
are in gaol, are less fortunate than we who are 
outside. For me, solitary confinement in a prison cell, 
without any breach on my part of the code of non-co- 
operation, or private or public morals, will be freedom. 
For me, the whole of India is a prison, even as the 
master’s house is to his slave ; a slave to be free must 
continuously rise against his slavery and be locked up in 
his master’s cell for his rebellion. The cell-door is the 
door to freedom. I feel no pity for those who are suffering 
hardships in the gaols of the Government. Innocence 
under an evil Government must ever rejoice on the scaffold. 
It was the easiest thing for the Brothers to have rejected 
my advice and embraced the opportunity of joining their 
comrades in the gaols. I may inform the reader that 
when during the last stage of the South African struggle 
I was arrested, my wife and all friends heaved a sigh of' 
relief. It was in the prisons of South Africa that I had 
leisure and peace from strife and struggle. 

It is perhaps now clear why ' the non-co- 
operation prisoners may not make any statement to 
gain their freedom. 



APPEAL TO THE WOMEN OF INDIA 


The following appeal addressed to the women of India appeared 
in Young India of August 11, 1921 : 

Dear Sisters, — The All-Iadia Congress Committee has 
come to a momentous decision in fixing the 30th September 
next as the final date for completing the boycott of foreign 
cloth begun by the sacrificial fire lit on the 31st July 
in Bombay in memory of Lokamauya Tilak. I was 
accorded the privilege of setting fire to the huge pile 
containing costly saris and other dresses which you 
have hitherto considered fine and beautiful. I feel that 
it was right and wise on the part of the sisters who 
gave their costly clothing. Its destruction was the 
most economical use you could have made of it, even as 
destruction of plague-infected articles is their most 
economical and best use. It was a necessary surgical 
operation designed to avert more serious complaints in 
the body politic. 

The women of India have during the past twelve 
months worked wonders on behalf of the Motherland. 
You have silently worked away as angels of mercy. 
You have parted with your cash and your fine jewellery. 
You have wandered from house to house to make 
collections. Some of you have even assisted in picketing. 
Some of you who were used to fine dresses of variegated 
colours and had a number of changes during the day,, 
have now adopted the white and spotless but heavy 
Nhadi reminding sadi one of a woman^s innate purity. 
Yon have done all this for the sake of India, for the 
sake of the Khilafat, for the sake of the Punjab. There 
37 
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is no guilt about your word or work. Yours is the purest 
sacrifice untainted by anger or hate. Let me confess to 
you that your spontaneous and loving response all over 
India has convinced me that God is with us. No other 
proof of our struggle being one of self-purification is 
needed than that lakhs of India’s women are actively 
helping it. 

Having given much, more is now required of you. 
IMen bore the principal share of the subscriptions to the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund. But completion of the Swadeshi 
programme is possible only if you give the largest 
share. Boycott is impossible unless you will surrender 
the whole of your foreign clothing. So long as the taste 
;persi8ts so long is complete renunciation impossible. 
And boycott means complete renunciation. We must 
he prepared to be satisfied with such cloth as India 
can produce, even as we are thankfully content with 
such children as God gives us. I have not known a 
tnother throwing away her baby, even though it may 
appear ugly to an outsider. So should it be with the 
patriotic women of India about Indian manufactures* 
And for you only hand- spun and hand- woven can be 
.regarded as Indian manufactures. During the transition 
stage you can only get coarse Khadi in abundance. You 
may add all the art to it that your taste allows or 
requires. And if you will be satisfied with coarse Khadi 
for a few months,, India need not despair of seeing a 
revival of the fine, rich and coloured garments of old, 
which were once the envy and the despair of the 
'World. I assure you that a six months’ ' course of 
/selMenlal will show you that what we to-day regard 
«s artistic is only falsely so, and that true art takes 
«ete not inorely of form but also of what lies behind. 
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There is an art that kills and an art that gives life. The 
fine fabric that we have imported from the West or the Par 
East has Hterallj killed millions of our brothers and sisters 
and delivered thousands of our dear sisters to a life 
of shame. True art must be evidence of happiness, 
contentment, and purity of its authors. And if you will 
have such art revived in our midst, the use of Ivhadi is 
obligatory on the best of you at the present moment. 

And not only is the use of Khadi necessary for the 
success of the SwcnJeslii programme but it is imperative for 
every one of you to spin during your leisurs hours, i have 
suggested to boys and men also that they should spin. 
Thousands of them, I know, are spinning daily. But the 
main burden of spinning must, as of old, fall on your 
shoulders. Two hundreds years ago the women of India 
spun not only for home demand but also for foreign 
lands. They spun not merely coarse-counts but the finest 
that the world !ms ever spun. No machine has yet 
reached the finenetis of the yarn spun by our ancestors. If, 
then, we are to cope with the demand for Khadi during the 
two months and afterwards, you must form spinning clubs, 
institute spinning competitions and flood the Indian market 
with hand-spun yarn. For this purpose some of you have 
to become experts in spinning, carding, and adjusting the 
spinning-wheels. This means ceaseless toil. You will not 
look upon spinning as a means of livelihood. For the 
middle class it should supplement the income of the family, 
and for very poor women, it is undoubtedly a means of 
livelihood. The spinning-wheel should be, as it was, the 
widows’ loving companion. But for you who will 
read this appeal, it is presented as a duty, as dhat'ma. 
If all the well-to-do women of India were to spin 
a certain quantity daily, they would make yam cheap 
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and briag about much more quickly than otherwise the 
required fineness. 

The econoinic and the moral salvation of India thus* 
rests mainly with you. The future of India lies on your 
knees, for you will nurture the future generation. You can 
bring up the children of India to become simple, God- 
fearing, and brave men and women, or you can coddle them 
to be weaklings unfit to brave the storms of life and used 
to foreign fineries which they would find it difficult in after 
life to discard. The next few weeks will show of what 
stuff the women of India are made. I have not the 
shadow of a doubt as to your choice. The destiny of 
India is far safer in your hands than in the hands of a 
Government that has so exploited India’s resources that 
she has lost faith in herself. At every one of women’s 
meetings, I have asked for your blessings for the national 
effort and I have done so in the belief that you are pure, 
simple, and godly enough to give them with effect. You 
can ensure the fruitfulness of your blessings by giving up 
your foreign cloth and during your spare hours ceaselessly 
spinning for the Nation. 

I remain, 

Yonr devoted brother, 

M. K. GANDHI. 



THE ARREST OF THE ATI BROTHERS 

APPEAL TO THE MUSSULMANS OF sNDIA 


The Ali Brothers were arrested by order of the Bombay 
Gropernment in the third week of September 1921. Mr. Gandhi 
addressed the following- open letter to the Mussulmans of India 
ihrough the columns of Young India : 

Dear Oouatrymen, — Whilst the arrest of Aloulauas 
■Shankat Ali and Mahomed Ali has touched every Indian 
heart, I know what it has meant to you. The brave 
brothers are staunch lovers oF their country, but they 
are Mussulmans first and eveiything else after, and it 
must be so with every religiously minded man. The 
Brothers have for years past represented all that is 
best and noblest in Islam. two Mussulmans have done 

more than they to raise the status of Islam in India. 
They have promoted the cause of the Khilafat as no two 
other Mussulmans of India have. For they have been 
true and they dared to tell what they felt even in their 
internment in Chindwara. Their long internment did not 
demoralise or weaken them. They came out just as brave 
as they went in. 

And since their discharge from internment, they have 
shown themselves true nationalists and you have taken 
pride in their being so. 

The Brothers have, by their simplicity, humility, and 
inexhaustible energy, fired the imagination of the masses 
aa no other Mussnlman has. 

All these cj^ualities have endeared them to you. iTou 
xegard. them as your ideal men. Ton are therefore sorr^r 
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for tbeir separation from yon. Many besides you miss 
their genial faces. For me they had become inseparable. 
I seem to be without my arms. For anything connected 
with Mussulmans, Shaukat Ali was my guide and friend. 
He never once misled me. His judgment was sound and 
unerring in most cases. With the Brothers among us, 
I felt safe about Hindu-Muslim unity whose work, 
they understood as few of us have. 

But whilst we all miss them, we must not give way 
to grief or dejection. We must learn, each one of 
us, to stand alone. God only is our infallible and 
eternal Guide. 

To be dejected is not only not to have known the 
Brothers, but it is, if I may venture to say so, not to know 
what religion is. 

For, do we not learn in all religions that the spirit of 
the dear ones abides with us even when they physically 
leave us. Not only is the spirit of the Brothers with us 
but they are serving better by their suffering than if they 
were in our midst giving us some of their courage, hope, 
and energy. The secret of non-violence and non-co- 
operation lies in our realising that it is through suffering 
that we aie to attain our goal. What is the renunciation 
of titles, councils, law courts, and schools, but a measure, 
very slight indeed, of suffering. That preliminary renun- 
ciation is a prelude to the larger suffering — the hardships 
of a gaol life and even the final consummation on the 
gallows — if need be. The more we suffer and the more 
of us suffer, the nearer we are to our cherished goal. 

The earlier and the more clearly we recognise that 
it is not big meetings and demonstrations that would 
give us yietory but quiet suffering, the earlier and more 
certain will he eur vie^wy. 
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I have made your cause my own because I believe 
it to be just. Khilafat, I have understood from your 
best men, is an ideal. You are not fighting to sustain 
any wrong or even misrule. You are backing the Turka 
because they represent the gentlemen of Europe, and 
because the European, and especially the English, prejudice 
against them is not because the Turks are worse than 
others as men, but because they are Mussulmans and will 
not assimilate the modern spirit of exploitation of weaker 
people and their lands. In fighting for the Turks, you 
are fighting to raise the dignity and the purity of 
your own faith. 

You have naturally, therefore, chosen pure methods 
to attain your end. It cannot be denied that both 
Mussulmans and Hindus have lost much in moral stamina. 
Both of us have become poor representatives of our 
respective faiths. Instead of each one of us becoming a 
true child of God, we expect others to live our religion and 
even to die for us. But we have now chosen a method 
that compels us to tarn, each one of us, our face towards 
God. Non-co-operation presumes that our opponent with 
whom we non-co-operate, resorts to methods which are as 
questionable as the purpose he seeks to fulfil by such 
methods. TVe shall therefore find favour in the sight of 
God only by choosing methods which are different in kind 
from those of our opponents. This is a big claim we have 
made for ourselves, and we can attain success within the 
short time appointed by us, only if our methods are in 
reality radically different from those of the Government. 
Hence the foundation of our movement rests on complete 
non-violence whereas violence is the final refuge of the 
Government. And as no energy can be created without 
resistance, our non-resistance to Government violence mnst 
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bring the latter to a standstill. But our non-violence, to 
be true, must be in word, thought, and deed. It makes no 
difference that with you non-violence is an expedience. 
Whilst it lasts, you cannot consistently with your pledge 
harbour designs of violence. On the contrary, we must 
have implicit faith in our programme of non-violence which 
presupposes perfect accord between thought, word, and 
deed, r would like every Mussulman to realise, whilst the 
occasion for anger is the greatest, that by non-violence 
alone can we gain complete victory even during this year. 

Nor is non-violence a visionary programme. Just 
imagine what the united resolve of seven erores of 
Mussulmans (not to count the Hindus) must mean. 
Should we not have succeeded already if all the titled 
men had given up their titles, all the lawyers had 
suspended their practice and all the schoolboys had left 
their schools and all hadi boycotted councils? But we 
must recognise that with many of us, flesh has proved too 
weak. Seven erores are called Mussulmans, and twenty-two 
erores are called Hindus, but only a few are true 
Mussulmans or true Hindus. Therefore if we have not 
gained our purpose, the cause lies within us. And if ours 
is, as we claim it is, a religious struggle, we dare not 
become Impatient, save with ourselves, not even against 
one another. 

The Brothers, I am satisfied, are as innocent as 
I claim I am of incitement to violence, Their’s, therefore, 
is a spotless offering. They have done all in their 
power for Islam and their country. Now, if the Khilafat 
or the Fuiyab wrongs are not redressed and Swaraj is 
not established during this year, the fault will be yojars and 
mine.^ ' We must remain noB**Tiolent but we must not be 
paseam. We formula of the Brothers 
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regarding the duty of soldiers and invite imprisonment. 
We need not think that the struggle cannot go on without 
even the best of us. If it cannot, we are neither fit for 
Swaraj nor for redressing the Khilafat and the Punjab 
wrongs. We must declare from a thousand platforms that 
it is sinful for any Mussulman or Hindu to serve the 
existing Government whether as soldier or in any 
capacity whatsoever. 

Above all, we must concentrate on complete boycott 
of foreign cloth whether British, Japanese, American 
or French, or any other, and begin, if we have not 
already done so, to introduce spinning-wheels and 
hand-looms in our own homes and manufacture all 
the cloth we need. This will be at once a test of our 
belief in non-violence for our country’s freedom and for 
saving the Khilafat. It will be a test also of Hindu- 
Muslim unity and it will be a universal test of our faith 
in our own programme. I repeat my conviction that we 
can achieve our full purpose within one month of a 
complete boycott of foreign cloth. For we are then in a 
position, having confidence in our ability to control forces 
of violence, to offer civil disobedience if it is at all 
found necessary. 

I can therefore find no balm for the deep wounds 
inflicted upon you by the Government other than non- 
violence translated into action by boycott of foreign cloth 
and manufacture of cloth in our own homes. 


I am, 

Your friend and comrade^ 
M. K. GANDHI, 



MANIFESTO ON FREEDOM OP OPINION 


The ©overnment of Bombay in a comniuniqtie, dated the 
15th September 1921, explained their reasons tor prosecuting" the 
Ali Brothers. Mr. Gandhi, Mrs. Sarojinl Naidu, Messrs. Motilal 
Nehru, N. C. Kelkar, S. E. Stokes, Lajpat Kai, Ajmal Khan and 
about 60 others Issued the following Manifesto on 4th October : 

In view of the prosecution of the Ali Brothers and 
others for the reasons stated in the Government of 
Bombay communique^ dated the 15th September 1921, 
we, the undersigned, speaking in our individual capacity 
desire to state that it is the inherent right of every one 
to express his opinion without restraint about the 
propriety of citizens offering their services to, or remaining 
in the employ of, the Government whether in the Civil or 
the Military department. 

We, the undersigned, state it as our opinion that it 
is contrary to National dignity for any Indian to serve as 
a civilian, and more especially as a soldier, under a system 
of Governm'ent which has brought about India’s economic, 
moral and political degradation and. which has used the 
Soldiers and the police for repressing National aspirations, 
as for instance at the time of the Rowlatt Act agitation 
and which has used the soldiers for crushing the liberty of 
the Arabs, the Egyptians, the Turks, and other Nations 
who have done no harm to India. 

We are also of opinion that it is the duty of every 
Indian soldier and civilian to sever his connection with 
the Government and find some other means of livelihood. 



EEPI.Y TO RABINDKANATH TAGOKB 


In the October (192 J) Number of the Modem Hevieic^ Rabin- 
dranath Tagore wrote an article “ The Call of Truth ” criticising 
some features of the non-co-operation movement. Mr. Gandhi 
replied to the criticism in the Young India of the 13th October: 

The Bard of Shantiniketan has contributed to the 
Modern Review a brilliant essay on tbe present move- 
ment. It is a series of word pictures which he alone 
can paint. It is an eloquent protest against authority, 
slave mentality or whatever description one gives of 
blind acceptance of a passing mania whether out of 
fear or hope. It is a welcome and wholesome reminder 
to all workers that we must not be impatient, we 
must not impose authority no matter how great. 
The Poet tells us summarily to reject anything and 
everything that does not appeal to our reason or heart* 
If we would gain Stvai'aJ, we must stand for Truth as 
we know it at any cost. A reformer who is enraged 
because his message is not accepted, must retire to the 
forest to learn how to watch, wait, and pray. With all 
this one must heartily agree, and the Poet deserves* 
the thanks of his countrymen for standing up for Truth • 
and Reason. There is no doubt that our last state will* 
be worse than our first if we surrender our reason intO" 
somebody’s keeping. And I would feel extremely sorry 
to discover that the country had unthinkingly and blindly 
followed all I had said or done. I am quite conscioua- 
of the fact that blind surrender to love is often more^' 
mischievous than a forced surrender to the lash of the- 
tyrant. There is hope for the slave of the brute, none for- 
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that of love. Love is needed to strengthen the weak, love 
becomes tyrannical when it extracts obedience from an 
unbeliever. To mutter a mantra without knowing its 
value is unmanly. It is good therefore that the Poet has 
invited all who are slavishly mimicking the call of the 
charkha boldly to declare their revolt. His essay 
serves as warning to us all who, in our impatience, are 
betrayed into intolerance or even violence against those 
who differ from us. I regard the Poet as a sentinel warn- 
ing us against the approach of enemies called Bigotry, 
Lethargy, Intolerance, Ignorance, Inertia, and other 
members of that brood. 

But whilst I agree with all that the Poet has said 
as to the necessity of watchfulness lest we cease to think, 
I must not be understood to endorse the proposition that 
there is any such blind obedience on a large scale in 
the country to-day. I have again and again appealed to 
reason, and let rae assure him that, if happily the country 
has come to believe in the spinning-wheel as the giver 
of plenty, it has done so after laborious thinking, after 
great hesitation, I am not sure that even now educated 
India has assimilated the truth underlying the charka. 
He must not mistake the surface dirt for the substance 
underneath. Let him go deeper and see for himself 
whether the charka has been accepted from blind faith 
or from reasoned necessity. 

I do indeed ask the Poet and the Sage to spin the 
wheel as a sacrament. When there is war, the poet 
lays down the lyre, the lawyer his law reports, the 
schoohboy his books. The Poet will sing the true note 
after the war is over, the lawyer will have occasion to 
go to his law books when people have time to fight 
among themselvea. When a house is on fire, all the 
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lomates go out and each one takes up a bucket to quench 
the fire. When all about me are dying for want of 
food, the only occupation permissible to me is to feed 
the hungry. It is toy conviction that India is a house 
on-fire, because its ?nanhood is being daily scorched; it 
is dying of hunger, because it has no work to buy food 
with. Khulna is starving, not because the people cannot 
work but because they have no work. The Ceded Districts' 
are passing successively through a fourth famine. Orissa 
is a land suffering from chronic famines. Our cities 
are not India. India lives in her seven and a half 
lakhs of villages and the cities live upon the villages. 
They do not bring their wealth from other countries. 
The city people are brokers and commission agents tor 
the big houses of Europe, America, and Japan. The cities 
have co-operated with the latter in the bleeding process • 
that has gone on for the past two hundred years. It Is my 
belief based on experience that India is daily growing 
poorer. The circulation about her feet and legs has almost 
stopped. And if we do not take care, she will collapse 
altogether. 

To a people famishing and idle, the only acceptable • 
form in which God can dare appear is work and promise 
of food as wages, God created man to work for his - 
food and said that those who ate without work were 
thieves. Eighty per cent, of India are compulsorily 
thieves half the year. Is it any wonder if India has 
become one vast prison ? Hunger is the argument 
that is driving India to the spinning-wheel. The call 
of the spinning-wheel is the noblest of all, because it is . 
the call of love. And love is Swaraj, The spinning- 
wheel will curb the mind when time spent on necessary 
physical labour can be said to do so. We must think of 
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the millions who are to-day less than animals, who are 
almost in a dying state. The spinning-wheel is the 
reviving dranght for millions of our dying countrymen 
and countrywomen. “ Why should I, who have no need 
to work for food, spin?” may be the question asked. 
Because I am eating what does not belong to me. I am 
living on the spoliation of my countrymen. Trace the 
course of every pice that finds its way into your pocket 
and you will realise the truth of what I write. Swaraj 
has no meaning for the millions if they do not know how 
to employ their enforced idleness. The attainment of 
this Swaraj is possible within a short time, and it is so 
possible only by the revival of the spinning-wheel. 

I do want growth, I do want self-determination, I dc 
want freedom, but I want all these for the soul. I doubt 
If the steel age is an advance upon the fiint age. I am 
indifferent. It is the evolution of the soul to which the 
intellect and all our faculties have to be devoted. I have 
no difficulty in imagining the possibility of a man armoured 
after the modern style making some lasting and new dis- 
covery for mankind, but I have less difficulty in imagining 
the possibility of a man having nothing but a bit of fiiot 
and a nail for lighting his path or his matcli-lock ever 
- singing new hymns of praise and delivering to an aching 
world a message of peace and goodwill upon earth. A plea 
for the spinning-wheel is a plea for recognising the dignity 
of labour* 

I claim that in losing the spinning-wheel we lost 
our left lung. We are, therefore, suffering from gallop- 
' Ing consumption. The restoration of the wheel arrests 
^ the progress of the fell disease. There are certain things 
which aU must do in all climes. The spinning-wheel is the 
thing which all usnst turn in the Xn^an clime for. the 
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transitioa stage at any rate and tbe vast majority must 
for all time. 

It was our love of foreign cloth that ousted the wheel 
■from its position of dignity. Therefore I consider it a 
sin to wear foreign cloth. 1 must confess that I do 
not draw a sharp or any distinction between economics 
and ethics. Kconoinics that hurt the moral well-being 
of an individual or a nation are immoral and therefore 
sinful. Thus the economics that permit one country to 
prey upon another are immoral. It is sinful to buy and 
use articles made by sweated labour. It is sinful to eat 
American wheat and let my neighbour, the grain dealer, 
starve for want of custom. Similarly it is sinful for me 
to wear tbe latest finery of Regent Street when I know 

that if I had but w'orn the things woven by the neigh- 

bouring spinners and weavers, that would have clothed 
me, and fed and clothed them. On the knowledge of my 
sin bursting upon me, I must consign the foreign garments 
to the flames and thus purity myself and thenceforth 
rest content with the rough Khadi made by my 
neighbours. On knowing that my neighbours may not, 
having given up tbe occupation, take kindly to the 

spinning-wheel, I must take it up myself and thus 
make it popular. 

I venture to suggest to the Poet that the clothes 
I ask him to burn must be and are his. If they had, to 
his knowledge, belonged to the poor or the ill-clad, he 
would long ago have restored to the poor what was 

theirs. In burning my foreign clothes I burn my shame. 

I must refuse to insult the naked by giving them clothes 
ihey do not need, instead of giving them work which 
they sorely need. I will not commit the sin of becoming 
’tlieir patron, but on learning that I had assisted in 
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impoverishing them, T would give them a privileged 
position and give them neither crumbs nor cast cuff 
clothing, but the best of my food and clothes and 
associate myself with them in work. 

Nor is the scheme of Non-Co-operation or Swadeshi 
an exclusive doctrine. My modesty has prevented me 
from declaring from the house-top that the message of 
non-co-operation, non-violence, and SwadesM is a 
message to the worid. It must fall flat if it does not 
bear fruit in the soil where it has been delivered. At 
the present moment India has nothing to share with the 
world, save her degradation, pauperism, and plagues. Is 
it her ancient Shastras that we should send to the 
world? Well, they are printed in many editions, and 
an incredulous and idolatrous world refuses to look at 
them, because we, the heirs and custodians, do not live 
them. Before therefore I can think of sharing with the 
world, I must possess. Our non-co-operation is neither 
with the English nor with the West. Our non-co-operation 
is with the system the English have established, with the 
material civilisation and its attendant greed and exploita- 
tion of the weak. Our non-co-operation is a retirement 
within ourselves. Our non-co-operation is a refusal to co- 
operate with the English administrators on their own terms. 
We say to them : “ Come and co-operate with us on our 
terms and it will be well for us, for you, and the world.” 
We must refuse to be lifted off our feet A drowning 
man cannot save others. In order to be flt to save 
others we must try to save ourselves. Indian nationalism 
is not exclusive* nor aggressive, nor destructive. It is^ 
health-^ving, religious and therefore humanitarian. India 
must learn to live before she can aspire to die for 
humanity. TOie mice which helplessly find themselves- 
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between tbe cat’s teeth, acquire no merit from their 
enforced sacrifice. True to his poetical instinct, the Poet 
lives for the morrow and would have us do likewise. He 
presents to our admiring gaze the beautiful picture 
of the birds early in the morning singing hymns of 
praise as they soar into the sky. These birds had their 
day’s food and soared with rested wings in whose veins 
new blood had llown during the previous night. But 
I have had the pain of watching birds who, for want of 
strength, could not be coaxed even into a flutter of their 
wings. The human bird under the Indian sky gets 
up weaker than when he pretended to retire. For millions 
it is an eternal vigil or an eternal trance. It is an 
indescribably painful state which has to be experienced to 
be realised. I found it impossible to soothe suffering 
patients with a song from Kabir. The hungry millions ask 
for one poem : invigorating food. They cannot be given it. 
They must earn it. And they can earn only by the sweat 
of their brow. 


38 



THE PRINCE OF WALES' VISIT 


It was aniHioiinced thatH. R. H- The Prince of Wales was to arrive 
In India on November 17, 1921, and ^rreat preparations were made 
hy Government to g'ive the Royal visitor a fitting* reception. Writ- 
Ing in IToung India of October 27, Mr. Gandhi urged his country- 
men to boycott the Prince’s visit. With no ill-will against the 
Prince as man, the people \vere asked to dissociate themselves 
worn all fanotiona and festivities arranged in his honovtr by the 
Government. Mr. Gandhi wrote ; 

X have no manner of doubt that tlie Prince’s visit 
is being exploited for advertising the '^‘benign” British 
rule iu ludia. It is a crime against us if His Royal 
Highness is being brought for personal pleasure and sport 
when India is seething with disscontent, when the masses 
•are saturated with disaffection towards the system under 
which they are governed, when famine is raging in 
Khulna and the Ceded Districts and when an armed 
conflict is raging in Malabar : it is a crime against India to 
spend millions of rupees on a mere show when millions of 
men are living in a state of chronic starvation, Eightlahhs 
e£ rupees have been voted away by the Bombay Council 
^one for the pageant. 

The visit is being heralded by repression in the land. 
In Sind over fifty-six non-co-operators are in gaol. Some 
of the bravest of Mussulmans are being tried for holding 
eertain opinions. Nineteen Bengal workers have been just 
Imprisoned including Mr. Sen Gupta, the leading Barrister 
■of ihe place. A Mussulman Pir and three other selfless- 
workers are already in gaol for a similar “ crime Several 
leaders of are also imprisoned and now its 

•chief man oa fedal for saying what I have said 
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repeatedly in these coluians and what Con^Tessmen have 
been saying all over during the past twelve months. 
Several lead ?r.s o? the Central Provinces have been similarly 
deprived of their liberty. A most popular dcetor. Dr. 
Paranjpye, a laau imi vers .illy respected for liU seliiessness, 
is suffering rigorous imprisaament like a common ieloa. I 
have by no means i-xhausted the list of imprisoniaents of 
non-cO'Operaiors. A^'liether they are a test of real crime 
or an answer to growiug dis iffcctlon, the Prince’s visit is, 
to say the most iKopporiiiae, There is no do ico that 

the people do not want His Iloyal Highness to visit India 
at tb© prt:S!M;t jaucture. They have expressed th dir opinion 
in no Tiucert;,dn terms. They have declared L;iat Bombay 
should observe hartal on the day of* his landing* at iio; ibay. 
It is a clear imp*;sition upon the people to bring the Ihdnce 
in the teeth of rheir op].tusitioE. 

\Yhat are wo to do in the circumstances r We must 
organise a complete boycott of all functions held in 
the Prince’s honour. AVe ouist religiously re i rain from 
attending cluaities, fetes or ifirework^ org-inised for the 
purpose. Wf^ must refuse to illuminate or to send our 
children to see the organised illuminations. To this end 
we must publish Imfljts by the million and dUtiibute them 
amongst the ptople, telling them what their duty in the 
matter is and it would be true honour done to the Prince if 
Bombay on the day of his landing wears the appearance 
of a deserted city. 

But we ir.ust isolate the Prince from the person. We 
have no ill-will against the Prince as man. He probably 
knows nothing of the feeling in India, he probably 
knows nothing about repression. Equally probably he 
is ignorant of the fact that the Punjab wound is 
still bleeding, that the treachery towards India in the 
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matter of the Khilafat is still raakling in every Indian^ 
breast, and that on the Government’s own admission the 
reformed councils contain members who, though nominally 
elected, do not in any sense represent even the few lakhs 
who are on the electoral rolls. To do or to attempt to do- 
any harm to the person of the Prince would be not only 
cruel and inhuman, but it would be on our part a piece of 
treachery towards ourselves and him ; for we have volun- 
tarily pledged ourselves to be and remain non-violent. Any 
injury or insult to the Prince by us will be a greater wrong 
done by us to Islam and India than any the English have 
done. They know no better. We can lay no such claim^ 
to ignorance ; we have with our eyes open and before- 
God and man promised not to hurt a single individual 
in any way connected with the system we are straining 
every nerve to destroy. It must therefore bo our duty to- 
take every precaution to protect his person as our own 
from all harm. 

In spite of all our effort, we know that there will be 
some who would want to take part in the various functions 
from fear or hope or choice. They have as much right to 
do what they like as we have to do what we like. That 
is the test of the freedom we wish to have and enjoy. Let 
us, whilst we are being subjected by an insolent bureau- 
cracy to a severe irritation, exercise the greatest restraint.. 
And if we can exhibit our firm resolve to have nothing to 
do with it by dissociating ourselves from its pageant, at the 
time that we show forbearance towards those who 
from us, we would advance our cause in a most 
manner. 



THE BOMBAY RIOTS 


I. THE STATEMENT 


H. R. H. the Friaca of Wales arrived in Eo.nbay on the 
17th November, 1921. Non-co-operators all over the country had 
•organised ’ what are kao vvn as hartals, closing of shops and 
suspending ail work, and boycotting the Prince. In Bombay such 
activities resulted in a great riot in which all parties suftered 
owing to the hooliganism of the mischievous elements in the 
mob who violated Mr. Gandhi’s injunctions to be non-violent and 
brought about a terrible riot. Mr. Gandhi was then, in Bombay 
and after witnessing the scene of the tragedy, wrote some of 
the most stirring letters which, coupled with the exertions of men 
of all parties, restored peace in the city. The following is the text 
of Mr, Gandhi’s first statement : 

The reputation of Bombay, the hope of my dreams, 
was being stained yesterday even whilst in my simpli- 
city I was congratulating her citizens upon their non- 
violence in the face of grave provocation. For the 
volunteers with their captain were arrested during the 
previous night for pasting posters under authority on 
private property. The posters advised the people to 
boycott the welcome to the Prince, They were 
destroyed. The StoaraJ Sabha’s office was mysteriously 
entered into and the unused posters, so far as I am 
aware not declared unlawful, were also removed. The 
Princess visit itself and the circumstances attending the 
ceremonials arranged, and the public money wasted for 
the manufacture of a welcome to His Royal Highness, 
constituted an unbearable provocation. And yet Bombay 
has remained self-restrained. This, I thought, was a 
matter for congratulation. The burning of the pile of 
foreign cloth was an eloquent counter demonstration to 
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the interested official demonstration. Little did I know 
that at the very time that the Prince was passing 
through the decorated route and the pile of foreign 
cloth was burning in another part of the city, the mill- 
hands were in criminal disobedience of the wishes of 
their masters emptying them, first one and then the 
others by force, that a swelling mob was molesting the 
peaceful passengers in the tram-cars and holding up the 
tram traffic, that it was forcibly depriving those that 
were wearing foreign caps of their head-dresses and 
pelting inoffensive Baropeans. As the day went up, 
the fury of the mob, now intoxicated with its initial 
success, rose also. They burnt tram-cars and a motor, 
smashed liq[uor-shops and burnt two. 

DETAILS OP OUTBREAK 

I heard of the outbreak at about one o^clock. I 
motored with some friends to tlie area of disturbances and 
heard the most painful and the most humiliating story of 
molestation of Pars! sisters. A few were assaulted and 
even had their saris torn from them. Wo one among a 
crowd of over fifteen hundred who had surrounded my car, 
denied the charge as a Parsi with hot rage and quivering 
lips was with the greatest deliberation narrating the story. 
An elderly Parsi gentleman said : Please save us from 

the mob rule.” 

This news of the rough handling of Parai sisters 
pierced me like a dart. I felt that my sisters or daughters 
had been hui-t by a violent mob. Yes, some Parsis had 
Joined the welcome. They had a right to hold their own 
view, free of molestation. There can be no coercion in 
Btmrdj* The Moplah fa natic, who forcibly converts 
Hindu, belietie religious merij. A 
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Bon-co-operator or his associate who uses coercion, has no 
apology whatsoever for his criminality. 

As I reached the two tanks I fonad, too, a liquor- 
shop smashed and two policemen badly wounded and 
lying unconscious on cots without anybody caring for them, 
I alighted. Immediately the crowd surrounded me and 
yelled : “Mahatma Gandhlki-jai That sound usually 
grates on my ears, but it ha.s gr.ited never so much as it 
did yesterday when the crowd, unmindful of the two sick 
brethren, choked me with the shout at the top of their 
voices. I rebuked them and they were silent. Water waa 
brought for the two w'ounded men. I requested two of my 
companions and some from the crowd to take the dying 
policemen to the hospital. 

I proceeded then to the scene, a little further up, 
where I saw a fire rising. There were two tram-cars which 
were burnt by the crowd. On returning I witnessed a 
burning motor car. I appealed to the crowd to disperse, 
told them that they had damaged the cause of the Khilafat, 
the Punjab and StmmJ. 1 returned sick at heart and in a 
chastened mood. 

At about 5, a few brave Hindu young men came to 
report that in Bhindi Bazar the crowd was molesting 
every passer-by, who had a foreign cap oa, and even 
seriously beating him if he refused to give up his cap, 
A brave old Parsi who defied the crowd and would not 
give up his pugree was badly handled. Moulana Azad 
Sobhani and I went to Bhindi Bazar and reasoned with 
the crowd. We told them that they were denying their 
religion by hurting innocent men. The crowd made a 
show of dispersing. The police were there, but they 
were exceedingly restrained. We went further on and 
retracing our steps found to our horror a liquor-shop on 
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fire ; even the fire-brigade was obstructed in its work. 
Thanks to the efforts of Pandit Nekiram Kharan and 
others, the inmates of the shop were able to come out. 

NATURE OF THE CROWD 

The crowd did not consist of hooligans only or boys. 
It was not an unintelligent crowd. They were not all mill- 
hands. It was essentially a mixed crowd, unprepared and 
xinwilling to listen to anybody. For the moment it had lost 
its head, and it was not a crowd but several crowds 
numbering in all less than twenty thousand. It was bent 
upon mischief and destruction. 

I heard that there was firing resulting in deaths, and 
that in the Anglo-Indian quarters every one who passed 
with khadder on, came in for hard beating if he did not 
put off his khadder cap or shirt. I heard that many were 
seriously injured. I am writing this in the midst of six 
Hindu and Mussulman workers who have just come in with 
broken heads and bleeding and one with a broken nasal 
bone and another lacerated wounds and in danger of losing 
bis life. They went to Parel led by Maulana Azad 
6obhani and Moazzam All to pacify the mill-hands who, it 
was reported, were holding up the tram-cars there. '’J''he 
workers, however, were enabled to proceed to their 
fiestination. They returned with their bleedings to speak 
for themselves. 

CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

Thus the hope of reviving mass civil disobedience 
has once more been dashed, in my opinion, to pieces. The 
atmosphere for mass civil disobedience is absent. It is 
not enough that such an atinospliere is to be found in 
Bardoli and therefore it may go on side by side with the 
violence in Bombay. This is impossible. Neither Bardoli 
nor Bombay caa^ bnc. treated as separata unconnected 
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units. They are parts of one great indivisible whole. 
It was possible to isolate Malabar ; it was also possible 
to disregard Malegaon. But it is not possible to ignore 
Bombay. Non-co-operators cannot escape liability. It is 
true that non-co- operators were ceaselessly remonstrat- 
ing everywhere with the people at considerable risk 
to themselves to arrest or stop the mischief and that 
they are responsible for saving many precious lives. 
But that is not enough for launching out on civil 
disobedience or to discharge them from liability for the 
violence that has taken place. We claim to have 
established a peaceful atmosphere, e.e,, to have attained by 
our nou-violence sufficient control over the people to keep 
their violence under check. We have failed when we 
ought to have succeeded, for yesterday was a day of our 
trial. We were under our pledge bound to protect the 
person of the Prince from any harm or insult, and we broke 
that pledge inasmuch as any one of us insulted or injured 
a single European or any other who took part in the 
welcome to the Prince. They were as much entitled to 
take part in the welcome as we were to refrain. 

Nor can I shirk my own personal responsibility. I 
am more instrumental than any other in bringing into being 
the spirit of revolt. I find myself not fully capable of 
controlling and disciplining that spirit, I must do penance 
for it. For me the struggle is essentially religious. I 
believe in fasting and prayer and I propose henceforth 
to observe every Monday a twenty-four hour's fast 
»till Swaraj is obtained. 



II. MESSA6E TO THE CITIZENS OF BOMBAY 


Shocked at the riot and bloodshed that he Mvitnessed in 
Bombay, Mr, Gandhi issued the following appeal jto the men and 
women of Bombay on the morning of the 19th November : 

Men and Women of Bombay, — It is not possible to 
describe the agony I have suffered during the past two* 
days. 1 am writing this now at 3-30 A.M, in perfect 
peace. After 2 hours of prayer and meditation 1 have 
found it. I must refuse to eat or drink anything but water 
till the Hindus and Mahomedans of Bombay have made 
peace with the Parsis, Christians, and Jews, and till non-co- 
operators have made peace with co-operators. The Swaraj 
that I have witnessed during the last two days has stunk in 
my nostrils. Hindu-Muslim nnity had been a menace to 
the handful of Parsis, Christians, and Jews. The non- 
violence of the non-co-operators has been worse than 
violence of co-operators. For with non-violence on our lips 
we have terrorised those who have differed from us and in 
so doing we have denied our God. There is only one God 
for us all, whether we find Him through Koran, Bible, Zend 
Avesta, Talmud or Gita, and He is the God of Truth- 
and Love. 

I have no interest in living save for this faith in 
me. I cannot bate the Englishman or anyone else. I 
have spoken and written much against his institutions, 
especially the one he has set up in India. I shalh 
eontlnue to do so if I live ; but we must not mistake my* 
condemnation of the system for the man. My religion 
re<iuured me to love himAs I love myself. I would 
deny God if I did not attempt to prove it at this critical 
moment. And the Parsis — I have meant every word I 
hare said about them. Hindus and Mussulmans would' 
be unworthy of freedom if they do not defend them andt 
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their honour with their lives. They have only recently 
proved their liberality and friendship. Mussulaaaas are 
specially beholden to them ; for Parsia have, compared tc 
their nnmbers, given more than tiiey themselves to the 
Khilafat funds. I cannot face again the appealing eyes of 
Pars! men and women that I saw on the l7:h instant as I 
passed througli them, unless Hindus and Miiasulmana have 
expressed full and free repentance, nor can I face 
Mr. Andrews when he returns from East Africa if we have 
done no reparation to Indian-born Uhriatians whom we are 
bound to protect as our own brothers and sisters. We 
may not think of what they in self-defence or by way 
of reprisals have done to some of us. You can see quite 
clearly that I must do the utmost reparation to this handful 
of men and women, who have been the victims of forces 
that have come into being largely through my instrii-* 
mentality. I invite every Hindu and Mussulman to do 
likewise, but I do not want anyone to fast which is only 
good when it comes in answer to prayer and as a felt 
yearning of the soul. 1 invite every Hindu and Mussulman 
to retire to liis home and ask God for forgiveness and to 
befriend the injured communities from the bottom of their 
hearts. I invite my fellow-workers not to waste a word of 
sympathy on me. I need or deserve none. But I invite 
them to make ceaseless effort to regain control over the 
turbulent elements. This is a tembly true struggle. 
There is no room for sham or humbug in it. Before we 
can make any further progress without struggle, we must 
cleanse our hearts. 

I am, Your Servant, 

M. K. GANOai. 



m. APPEAL TO THE HOOLiOANS OP BOMBAY 


Mr. Gandhi issued another appeal, this time to the liooligans 
*of Bombay who brought about the terrible scenes ot murder. The 
following is the appeal which was circulated broadcast in all 
‘Vernaculars on November 21 : 

To the hooligans of Bombay, — ^The most terrible 
mistake I have made is, that I thought nomco-operators had 
acquired influence over you and that you had understood 
the relative value of political wisdom of non-violence 
though not the moral necessity of it. I had thought 
that you had sufliciently understood the interests of your 
•country not to meddle with the movement to its detriment 
and that, therefore, you would have wisdom enough not 
to give way to your worst passions, but it cuts me to the 
•quick to find that you have used mass awakening for your 
own lust for plunder, rapine and even indulging in your 
worst animal appetite. Whether you call yourself a Hindu, 
Mahomed an, Parsi, Christian or Jew, you have certainly 
failed to consider even your own religious interests. Some 
of my friends would, I know, accuse me of ignorance of 
human nature. If I believed the charge, I would plead 
.guilty and retire from human assemblies and return only 
after acquiring knowledge of human nature, but I know 
iihat I had no difficulty in controlling even Indian hooligans 
in South Africa. 1 was able because I had succeeded in 
•approaching them through co-workers when I had no 
personal contact with them. In your case 1 see we have 
failed to reach you. I do not believe you to be 
incapable of responding to the noble call of religion 
•and country. See what you have done, Hindu- 
Mussulman hooligians have violated the sanctity of 
f^arsi temples, and they have exposed their own to 
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similar risk from the wrath of Parsi liool’gaas. Because 
some Parsis have chosen to partake ia the welcome 
to the Prince, Hindu and Mussulman hooligans have roughly 

handled every Parsi they have met 

Thus, we are all moving in a vicious circle and 
the country suffers. I write this not to blame, but to 
warn you and to confess that we have grievously 
neglected you. I am doing penance in one way, other 
workers are doing in another way. Mt-sars. Azad Sobhani, 
•Tayakar, Jamnadas, Mitha, Satlie, .Moazam Aii and many 
others have been risking their lives in bringing under 
control this unfortunate ebullition. Srimati Sarojini Naidu 
has fearlessly gone in your midst to reason with you 
and to appeal to you. Our work in your midst has only 
just begun. Will you not give us a chance by stopping the 
mad process of retaliation ? Hindus and Mussulmans' 
should be ashamed to take reprisals against the Parsis or 
Christians. The latter must know it to be suicidal to 
battle against the Hindu and Mussulman ferocity by brute 
strength. I’he result is, they must seek assistance of an 
alien Government, sell their freedom. Surely the best 
course for them is to realise their nationality and believe 
that reasoning Hindus and Mussulmans must and will 
protect the interests of the minorities before their own. 
Anyway, the problem before Bombay is to ensure absolute 
protection of the minorities and acquisition of control over 
the rowdy element, and I shall trust that you, hooligans- 
of Bombay, will now restrain your hand and give a 
chance to the workers who are desirous of serving you.. 

May God help you t xr * jj 

I am. Your Fnend, 

M. K. GAN0HI. 



SV. APPEAL TO GO-WORKERS 


Late on tlie 22nd evening-, Mr. Gandhi issued the following 
Manifesto to his co-workers : 

Comrades, — The past few days had been a fif-ry 
ordeal for iiie, and God is to be thanked that some of ns 
had not been faund wanting. The broken heads before 
me, and the dead bodies of which I have heard from an 
nnimpeachable authority, are sufficient evidtmce of the 
fact. Workers have lost their limbs, or their lives, or 
have sufiered bruises in the act of preserving peace, of 
weaning mad countrymen from their wrath. These 
deaths and injuries show that, in spite of* the error of 
many of our countrymen, some of us are prepared to 
die for the attainment of our goal. If all of us iiad 
imbibed the spirit of non-violence, or if some had, and 
others had remained passive, no blood need have been 
spilt, but it was not to be. Some must therefore 
voluntarily give their blood in order that a bloodless 
atmosphere may be created, so long as there are people 
weak enough to seek the aid of those who have suj^erior 
skill or means for doing it. And that is why the Parsis 
and Christians sought and received assistance of the 
Government, so that the Government openly took sides, 
and armed and aided the latter in retaliatory madness 
and criminally neglected to protect a single life among 
/fhose who, though undoubtedly guilty iu the first instance, 
^ero viotinas of impardonable wrath of the Parsis, 
Christians, and Jews. The Government have thus 
appeatad iu their nakedness as party doing violence, not 
merely pfseerve the peace but to sustain aggressive 
violence ef its injured supporters. The police and military 
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looked on with callous indifference, whilst the Christians 
in their justifiahle indignation deprived innocent men of 
their white cap and hammered those who would not 
surrender them, or whilst the Parsis assaulted or shot, not 
in self-defence but because the victims happened to be 
Hindus or Mussulmans or non-co-operators. I can excuse 
the aggrieved Parsis or Christians, hut can find no excuse 
for the military and police for taking sides. So the task 
before the workers is to take the blow from the fxovern- 
ment and oiu* erring countrymen. This is the only way 
open to us* of sterilizing the forces of violence. The 
way to immediate StrarfiJ lies through our gaining control 
over the forces of violence and th^t not by gre^jter violence 
but by moral influence. TTe must see as clearly as day- 
light that it is impossible for us to be trained and armed for 
violence, if active enough, for displacing the existing 
Government 

I wish I could convince eveiy one that we have 
materially retarded our progress to our triple goal. But 
all is not lost if the workers realise and act up to 
their responsibility. We must secure the full co-opera- 
tion of the rowdies of Bombay. We must know the 
mill-hands. They must either work for Government or for 
IIS, i.e.j for violence or against it. There is no middle 
way. They must not interfere with us. Either they must 
be amenable to our love or helplessly submit it to 
the bayonet. They must not seek shelter under the 
banner of non-violence for the purpose of doing violence. 
And in order to carry our message to them, we must 
reach every mill-hand individually and let him understand 
and appreciate the struggle. 

Similarly, we must reach the rowdy elements, befriend 
them and help them to understand the religious character 
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of the straggle. We must neither neglect them nor 
pander to them. We must become true servants. The 
peace that we are aiming at, is not a patched up peace. 
We must have fair guarantees of its continuance without 
the aid of Government, and sometimes even in spite of 
its activity to the contrary. There must be a heart union 
between the Hindus, Mussulmans, Parsis, Christians and 
Jews. The three latter communities may and will distrust 
the other two. The recent occurrences must strengthen 
that distrust. We must go out of our way to conquer their 
distrust. We must not molest them if they do not become 
non-co-operators, or do not adopt Swadeshi^ or white* 
khaddar cap which has become its symbol. We must not 
be irritated against them even if they side with the 
Government on every occasion. We have to make them 
ours by loving service. 

This is the necessity of the situation. The alterna- 
tive is a civil war, and a civil war with a third party 
consolidating itself by siding now with one and then 
with the other, must be held an impossibility for the 
near future. And what is true of smaller communities, 
is also true of co-operators. We must not be impatient 
with or intolerant to them. We are bound to recognise 
tbeir freedom to co-operate with the Government if we 
claim freedom to non-co-operate. What would we have 
:folt if we are in a minority, and co-operators being a 
majority had used violence against us. Non-co-operation 
■and hon-violence is the most expeditious method known 
in the world of winning our opponents. And our 
stmtggla consistB in winning our opponents, including the 
Dnglishmen over to our aide. 

I am, Tour Grateful Comrade, 

M. K. GANDto. 



V. PEACE AT LAST 


Mr. Gandhi broke his fast in the midst of a ^atberin^ of 
co-operators, non-co-operators, Hindus. Mussuimans, Christians and 
Parsis. There were speeches of goodwill by a representative of 
each community. The members of the Working Committee were 
also present. Mr. Gandhi made a statement in Gujarati before 
breaking his fast The following is its translation : 

Friends, — It delights my heart to see Hindus^ 
Mussulmans, Parsis and Christians met together in this little 
assembly. I hope that our frugal fruit-repast of this morning 
will be a sign of our permanent friendship. Though a born 
optimist, I am not in the habit of building castles 
in the air. This meeting therefore cannot deceive 
me. TVe shall be able to realize the hope of 
permanent friendship between all communities, only if 
we who have assembled together will incessantly strive 
to build it up. I am breaking my fast upon the 
strength of your assurances. I have not been unmindful of 
the affection with which innumerable friends have 
surrounded me during these four days. I shall ever remain 
grateful to them. Being drawn by them I am plunging 
into this stormy ocean out of the haven of peace in which 
I have been during these few days. I assure you that in 
spite of the tales of misery that have been poured into my 
ears, I have enjojed peace because of a hungry 
stomach. I know that I cannot enjoy it after breaking 
the fast. I am too human not to be touched by the 
sorrows of others and when I find no remedy for 
alleviating them, my human nature so agitates me that 
1 pine to embrace death like a long-lost dear friend. 
Therefore I warn all the friends here that if real peace 
is not established in Bombay, and if disturbances break 
out again, and if as a result they find me driven to a still 
severer ordeal, they must not be surprised or troubled. 
If they have any doubt about peace having beea 
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established, if each commuaity lias still bitterness of 
feeling and suspicion, and if we are all not prepared to 
forget and forgive past wrongs, I would much rather 
that they did not press me to break the fast. Such a 
restraint I would regard as a test of true friendship. 

I venture to saddle special responsibility upon Hindus 
and Mussulmans. The majority of them are non-co- 
operators. Non-violence is the creed thej^ have accepted 
for the time being. They have the strength of numbers. 
They can stand in spite of the opposition of the 
smaller communities without Government aid. If, 
therefore, they will remain friendly and charitable towards 
the smaller communities, all will be well. I will 
beseech the Parsis, the Christians and the Jews to bear 
in mind the new awakening in India. They will see 
many-coloured waters in the ocean of Hindu and Mussul- 
man neighbours who may misbehave with them and 
immediately report to the Hindu and Mussulman leaders 
through their own leaders with a view to getting justice. 
Indeed, I am hoping that as a result of the unfortunate 
discord, a Mahejan will come into being for the disposal 
•of all inter-racial disputes. 

The value of this assembly in my opinion consists in 
the fact that worshippers of the same one God we are 
enabled to partake of this harmless repast together in spite 
efeur differences of opinion. We have not assembled with 
the object to-day of reducing such differences, certainly not 
of Surrendering a single principle we may hold dear, but wo 
have met in order to demonstrate that we can remain true 
to our principles and yet also remain free from ill-will 
towards one ano^Oi^. May God bless our effort ! 



VI. THE MORAL ISSUE 


Mr. Gandhi, writing la Yoimg India of December 24, pointed 
-out the lesson of the tragedy and wrote on the moral issue before 
the country : 

As sooQ as we lose the moral basis, we cease to be 
religious. There is no such thing as religion overriding 
morality. Man, for instance, cannot be untruthful, cruel, 
or incontinent and claim to have G-od on his side. In 
Bombay, the sympathisers of non-co-operation lost their 
moral balance. They were enraged against the Parsis 
and the ChrUtians vvho took part in the welcome to the 
Prince and sought to “ teach them a lesson They 
invited reprisals and got them. It became after the 
17th a game of seesaw in which no one really gained 
and everybody lost. 

Sioaraj does not lie that way. India does not want 
Bolshevism. The people are too peaceful to stand 
anarchy. They will bow the knee to any one who 
•restores so-called order. Let us recognise the Indian 
psychology. We need not stop to inquire whether 
such hankering after peace is a virtue or a vice. .... 

Swaraj is freedom for every one, the smallest among 
US, to do as he likes without any physical interference 
with his liberty. Non-violent non-co-operation is the 
method whereby we cultivate the freest public opinion and 
get it enforced. When there is complete freedom of 
opinion, that of the majority must prevail. If we are in a 
minority, we can prove worthy of our religion by remaining 
true to it in the face of coercion. The Prophet submitted 
to the coercion of the majority and remained true to hia 
faith. And when he found himself in a majority, he 
declared to his followers that there should be no 
compulsion in religion. Let us not again, either by verbal 
or physical violence, depart from the injunction and by our 
-own folly further put back the hands of the clock 
•of progress. 



CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 


Though the author of the Civil Disobedience movement In- 
India, Mr. Gandhi was always alive to its dangers. He therefore- 
insisted that hia conditions should be fulfilled in toto before any 
Taluka could embark on a campaign of Civil Disobedience. Her 
was always very cautious in permitting Civil Disobedience as will 
be seen from the following article in Yoking India. He restrained* 
at a certain stage the majority of the Congress Conamittee from 
a rushing and perilous programme : 

Civil disobedience was on the lips of every one of 
tlie members of the All-India Congress Committee. Not 
having really ever tried it, every one appeared to be 
enamoured of it from a mistaken belief in it as a 
sovereign remedy for present-day ills. I feel sure that ifr 
can be made such if we can produce the necessary 
atmosphere for it. For individuals there always is that 
atmosphere except when their civil disobedience is certain 
to lead to bloodshed. I discovered this exception during 
the Saiyagrdha days. But even so a call may come which 
one dare not neglect, cost it what it may. I can clearly 
see that time is coming to me when I must refuse obedi- 
ence to every single State-made law, even though there 
may be a certainty of bloodshed. When neglect ot the 
call means a denial of God, civil disobedience becomes a 
peremptory duty. 

Mass civil disobedience stands on a different footing. 
It can only be tried in a calm atmosphere. It must be 
the calmness of strength not weakness, knowledge not 
ignorance. Individual civil disobedience may be and 
often IB vicarious. Mass civil disobedience may be and 
often is selfish in the sense that individuals expect personal? 
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!gaia from their disobedience. Thus ia South Africa ; 
Kallenbach and Polak offered vicarious civil disobedience. 
They had nothing to gain. Thousands offered it because 
they expected personal gain also in the shape, say, of 
the removal of the annual poll-tax levied upon ex- 
indentured men aud their wives and grown-up children. It 
ia sufficient in mass civil disobedience if the resisters 
understand the working of the doctrine. 

It was in a practically uninhabited tract of country 
that I was arrested in South Africa when I was marching 
into prohibited area with over two to three thousand men 
and some women. The company included several Pathans 
and others who were able-bodied men. It was the 
greatest testimony of merit the Government of South Africa 
gave to the movement. They know that we were as 
harmless as we were determined. It was easy enough for 
that body of men to cut to pieces those who arrested me. 
It would have not only been a most cowardly thing to do, 
but it would have been a treacherous breach of their own 
pledge, and it would have meant ruin to the struggle for 
freedom and the forcible deportation of every Indian from 
South Africa. But the men were no rabble. They were 
disciplined soldiers and all the better for being unarmed. 
Though I was to inform them, they did not disperse, nor 
did they turn back. They marched on to their destination 
till they were every one of them arrested and Imprisoned. 
So far as I am aware, this was one instance of discipline 
and non-violence for which there is no parallel in history. 
Without such restraint, I see no hope of successful mass 
■civil disobedience here. 

We must dismiss the idea of overawing the 
Government by huge demonstrations every time some one 
irs arrested. On the contrary we must treat arrest as the 
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normal condition of tbe life of a non-co-operator. For we 
must seek arrest and imprisonment as a soldier who goes* 
to a battle to seek death. We expect to bear down tbe 
opposition of tbe Government by courting and not by 
avoiding impnsonment, even though it be by showing our 
supposed readiness to be arrested and imprisoned. Civil 
disobedience then emphatically means our desire to* 
surrender ,to a single unarmed policeman. Our triumph 
consists in thousands being led to tbe prisons like lambs to 
tbe slaughter-house. If the lambs of the world had been 
willingly led, they had long ago saved themselves from the 
butcher’s knife. Our triumph consists again in being 
imprisoned for no wrong whatever. The greater our 
innocence, the greater our strength and the swifter 
our victory. 

As it is, this Government is cowardly. We are afraid 
of imprisonment. The Government takes advantage of our 
fear of gaols. If only our men and women welcome gaola 
aa health-resorts, we will cease to worry about the dear 
ones put in gaols which our countrymen in South Africa 
need to nickname : His Majesty’s Hotels. 

We have too long been mentally disobedient to the 
laws of the State and have too often surreptiously evaded 
them, to be fixed all of a sudden for civil disobedience. 
Disobedience to be civil has to be open and non-violent. 

Complete civil disobedience is a state of peaceful 
rebellion — a refusal to obey every single State-made 
law. It is certainly more dangerous than an armed 
rebellion. For it can never be down if the civil resistera 
are prepared to face extreme hardship. It is based 
upon an implicit belief in the absolute eficaey of Innocent 
suffering. By noiselessly going to prison a civil resister 
ensures a calm atmosphere. The wrong-doer wearies 
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wrong-doing in the absence of resistance. All pleasure i» 
lost when the victim betrays no resistance. A full grasp 
of the conditions of successful civil resistance is necessary 
at least on the part of the representatives of the people 
before we can launch out on an enterprise of such 
magnitude. The quickest remedies are always fraught 
with the greatest danger and require the utmost skill in 
handling them. It is my firm conviction that if we bring 
about a successful boycott of foreign, cloth, we shall have 
produced an atmosphere that would enable us to inaugurate 
civil disobedience. on a scale that no Government can resist. 
I would, therefore, urge patience and determined concen- 
tration on S’oadeshi upon those who are impatient to 
embark on mass civil disobedience. 



THE MOPLAH OUTBREAK 


Mr. GandW addressed tlie following appeal to the Liberals on 
Rovember 27, 1921 : 

Friends, — We are so preoccupied with our affairs 
that the events in Malabar hardly attract the attention 
they deserve. The ending of the trouble has become 
e matter of great urgency. It is one of simple humanity. 
Be the Moplahs ever so bad, they deserve to be treated 
as human beings. Their wives and children demand 
our sympathy. Nor are they all bad and yet there can 
fee no doubt that many innocent men must have been 
a.djudged guilty. Forcible conversions are terrible but 
Moplah bravery must command admiration. These 
Malabaris are not fighting for the love of it. They are 
fighting for what they consider as religion and in a 
manner they consider themselves religious. A vast majo- 
rity of them have nothing personal to gain by continuing 
their defiance. Their sin is not of deliberation but of 
ignorance. If we permit the extermination of such bravo 
people, it will be remembered against us and will be 
accounted as Indian cowardice. 

I make to bold to say that had Mr. Yakub Hassan 
feeen allowed to go to Malabar, bad i not been warned 
against entering Malabar, had Mussulmans of real interest 
feeen invited to go, the long-drawn-out agony could 
feave been obviated, but it is not yet too late. The 
eword has been tried for three months and it has 
failed to answer its purpose. It has not bent the prond 
Moplah nor has it saved PQndns from his depredation 
and lust ; the sword has merely prevented fOio Monlaha 
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'froin overrunning the whole of Madras Presidency. It 
has exhibited no protective power. I am sure you will 
not plead incapacity. It is true that police and military 
are not transferred subjects, but you cannot escape 
moral responsibility. You are supporting the policy of 
Government regarding Malabar. 

Nor, I hope, will you retort by blaming the non*cO“ 
operators. They cannot admit any responsibility for 
the trouble at all unless all agitation is to be held blame- 
worthy. I admit however that non-co-operators were not 
able to reach their message to the Moplah homes. That 
would be reason for more, not less, agitation, but I have not 
taken my pen to argue away the non-co-operators’ blame. 

I ask you to consider the broad humanities of the 
question, compel the Government to suspend hostilities, 
issue promise of freedom for past depredations upon the 
undertaking to surrender and to permit non-co-operators 
to enter Malabar to persuade Moplahs to surrender. 

I know the last suggestion means giving of import- 
ance to non- co-operators. Surely you do not doubt their 
number. As to their influence, if you do, you should find 
other means of dealing with the trouble than that of exter- 
mination. I am merely concerned with the termination of 
the shameful inhumanity proceeding in Malabar with both 
Ijibarals and Non- Co-operators as helpless witnesses, I 
have chosen to address this letter not to the Government 
but to you, because the Government could not have taken, 
the inhuman course of destruction without your moral 
•support. I beseech you to give heed to my prayer 
■as of a dear friend. 



REPLY TO LORD RONALDSHAY 


The hartal orgaalsed by non-co-operators in connection with 
the Prince’s visit was more or less anccesslnl in many places. It was. 
alleged that by intimidation and otherwise, the hartal in Calcutta 
on the day of the Prince’s landing in Bombay was phenomenally 
complete. Tne Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the Anglo- 
Indian Press took an alarmist view of the situation and expressed 
grave indigpnation against the passivity of the Government. With 
a view to suppress the activity of the Congress in this direction. 
Government resuscitated Part II of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act which was then literally tinder a sentence of death. When 
volunteering was declared unlawful, Congress leaders took up the 
challenge and called on the people to disobey the order and seek, 
imprisonment in their thousands. Men like Messrs C. ft. Das in 
Calcutta, and Motllal Nehru In Allahabad, openly defied the order 
and canvassed volunteers In total disregard of legal consequences. 
They sought imprisonment and called on their countrymen to follow 
them to prison. The situation was grave. It was then that Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malavlya, Sir P. C. Ray aud others thought that the- 
time had come when they should step into the breach and try to 
bring about a reconciliation between Government and Non-Co- 
operators. With this view Pandit Madan Mohan and others inter- 
viewed leading Non-Co-operators and those In authority. Lord 
Ronaldshay, in his speech at the Legislative Council, referred to the 
gravity of the situation and defined the firm attitude of Government. 
Baplying to Bla Excellency, Mr. Gandhi made the following" 
statement on the Slst December, 1921 : 

I have read Lord Honaldshay^s speech in the Bengal 
Legislative Council. Whilst I appreciate the note ol 
conciliation about it, I cannot help saying that it is- 
most misleading. I do not want to criticise those parts 
of the speech which lend themselves to criticism. I 
simply want to say that the present situation is entirely 
his own and. the Viceroy’s doing. In spite of my 
strong desire to avoid suspecting the Government of India^ 
and the Local Government of a wish to precipitate a 
conflict with the people, up to now all that I have heard 
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and read leads me to the conclusion that my suspicion is 
justified. Whilst I do not wish to deny the existence of 
some sort of pressure, even intimidation on the part of 
individuals, I do wish emphatically to deny that in 
connection with the phenomenal hartal on the 17th 
Novemb»^r in Calcutta, there was any intimidation, organised 
or initijitt;d by, or on behalf of, the Local Congress or the 
Khilafat Committees. On the contrary, T am certain that 
the influence exerted by both these bodies was in the 
direction of avoiding all intimidation. Moral pressure 
there certainly was and will always be in all big: 
movements, but it must be clear to the simplest under- 
standing that a complete hartal such as Calcutta witnessed 
on the I7tb November would be an impossibility by 
mere intimidation. But assume that there was intimida* 
tion. Was there any reason for disbanding Volunteer 
Corps, prohibiting public meetings and enforcing laws, 
which are under promise of repeal ? Why has no 
attempt been made to prove a single case of intimidation V 
It grieves me to have to say the Governor of Bengal has 
brought in the discovery of sword or sword-sticks in one 
place in Calcutta to discredit large public organisations,. 
Who intimidated the people into observing a complete 
hartal in Allahabad after all the leaders were arrested and 
in spite of the reported undue official pressure that was 
exercised upon shopkeepers and ghariwallas at that place ? 
Again His Lordship says : “ If we are to assume that this 
development means there is genuine desire to bring about 
improvement, there must be a favourable atmosphere. Ib 
other words, it will be generally agreed that there must be 
an essential preliminary to any possible conference. If 
responsible leaders of non-eo-operation now come forward 
with definite assurance that this is the correct interpretation,. 
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I should then say we were In sight of such a change of 
circumstances as would justify Government in reconsidering 
the position. But words must be backed by deeds. If I 
were satisfied only that there was general desire for the 
conference and that responsible non-co-operation leaders 
were prepared to take action, then I should be prepared to 
recommend my Government to take steps in consonance 
with the altered situation.” This is highly misleading. If 
wherever words non-co-operation leaders ” occur, the 
word Government ” were put in and if the whole of 
the statement came from a non-co-operator, it would 
represent the correct situation. Non-co-operators have 
really to do nothing, for they have precipitated nothing. 
They are over-cautious. The disturbance in Bombay was 
allowed to override their keen desire to take up aggressive 
civil disobedience, but in the present circumstances the 
phrase “ Civil Disobedience ” is really a misnomer. What 
non- co-operators are doing to-day, I claim, every 
co-operator would do to-morrow under similar circum- 
stances. When the Government of India or the Local 
Governments attempt to make our political existence 
or agitation, no matter how peaceful, an utter impossi- 
bility, may we not resist such attempt by every 
lawful means at our disposal ? I cannot imagine any- 
thing more lawful or more natural than that we 
should continue onr volunteer organisations purging them 
of every tendency to become violent and continue also 
to hold public meetings taking the consequences of such 
a step. Is it no proof of the law-abiding instinct of hundreds 
of young men and old men that they have meekly, without 
offering any defence and without eomplainiog, accepted 
imprisonment for having dared to exercise their elementary 
rights in the face of Government persecution ? And 
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SO it is the Government which is to prove its genuine 
desire for a conference anri an ultimate settlement. 
It is the Government which has to arrest * the fatal 
coarse along which repression is taking it. It is 
the Government that is to prove to non-co-operators 
its hona fides before it can expect them to take part in 
any conference. When the Government does that, it 
will find that there is an absolutely peaceful atmosphere. 
Non-co-operation, w^hen the Government is not resisting, 
anything except violence, is a most harmless thing. 
There is really nothing for us to suspend. We cannot 
be expected, until there is actual settlement or guarantee 
of settlement, to ask schoolboys to return to Government 
schools or lawyers to resume practice or public men to 
become candidates for the Councils, or title-holders to ask 
for return of titles. In the natmre of things, it is therefore 
clear that non-co-operators have to Jdo nothing. Speaking 
personally I can certainly say that if there is a genuine 
desire for a conference, I would be the last person to 
advise precipitating aggressive civil disobedience, which 
certainly it is my intention to do immediately I am entirely 
satisfied that the people have understood the secret of non- 
violence ; and let me say the last ten days" events have shown 
that the people seem clearly to understand its inestimable 
value. If then the Government recognises that non-co- 
operators mean business and intend to suffer limitlessly for 
the attainment of their goal, let the Government uncondition- 
ally retrace its steps, cancel the notifications about disband- 
ment of volunteer organisations and prohibition of public 
meetings and release all those men in the different provinces 
who have been arrested and sentenced for so-called civil 
disobedience or for any other purpose given under the 
definition of non-co-operation but excluding acts of violence,. 
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actnal or intended. Let the Government come down with 
a heavy hand on every act of violence or incitement to 
but we must claim the right for all time of expressing our 
opinions freely and educating public opinion by every legi- 
timate and non-violent means. It is therefore the Govern- 
ment who have really to undo the grave wrong they have 
perpetrated and they can have the conference they wish 
in a favourable atmosphere. Let me also say that so 
far as I am concerned, I want no conference to consider 
the ways and means of dealing with non-co-operation. The 
only conference that can at all avail at this stage is a 
conference called to deal with the causes of the present 
discontent, namely, the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and 
Swaraj, Any conference again which can usefully sit at 
the present stage, must be a conference that is really 
representative and not a conference to which only those 
whom the Government desire are invited. 



■WANTED A ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 


A Deputation headed by Pandit Madan Mohan Malavlya 
vraited on His Excellency the Viceroy at Calcutta, on December 21, 
and requested His Excellency to call a Round Table Conference of 
representatives of people of all shades of opinion with a view to 
bring" about a final settlement. Lord Reading replied at some 
length and defined the attitude of the Government. He regretted 
that “it is impossible even to consider the convening of a confer- 
ence if agitation in open and avowed defiance of law Is meanwhile 
to be continued”. Mr. Gandhi’s refusal to call off the hartal in. 
connection with H. R. H. the Prince of Wales’ visit to Calcutta on 
December 24, 192J, apparently stiffened the attitude of the Govern- 
ment. Interviewed by the Associated Press, Mr. Gandhi made the 
'following statement regarding the Viceroy’s reply to the Deputation : 

I must confess that I have read the Viceregal utterance: 
with deep pain. I was totally unprepared, for what I must 
respectfully call his mischievous misrepresentation of the 
attitude of the Congress and the Khilafat organisations in 
connection with the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. Every resolution passed by either organisation 
and every speaker has laid the greatest stress upon the fact 
that there was no question of showing the slightest ill-will 
against the Prince or exposing him to any affront. The 
boycott was purely a question of principle and directed 
against what we have held to be unscrupulous methods of 
bureaucracy. I have always held, as 1 hold even now, 
that the Prince has been brought to India in order to 
strengthen the hold of the Civil Service Corporation which 
has brought India into a state of abject pauperism and 
political serfdom. It I am proved to be wrong in my 
supposition that the visit has that sinister meaning, I shall 
.gladly apologise. 

It is equally unfortunate for the Viceory to say 
that the boycott of the welcome means an affront to the 
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British people. His Excellency does not realise whatr 
grievous wrong he is doing to his own people by confus- 
ing them with the British administrators in India. Doe& 
he wish India to infer that the British administrators* 
here represent the British people and that agitation 
directed against their methods is an agitation against 
the British people ? And if such is the Viceregal 
contention and if to conduct a vigorous and effective 
agitation against the methods of bureaucracy and to 
describe them in their true colours is an affront to the 
British people, then I am affaid I must plead guilty. But 
then I must also say in all humility, the Viceroy has 
entirely misread and misunderstood the great national 
awakening that is taking place in India. I repeat for the 
thousandth time that it is not hostile to any nation or any 
body of men but it is deliberately aimed at the system 
under which Government of India is being to-day 
conducted, and I promise that no threats and no enforce- 
ment of threats by the Viceroy or any body of men will 
strangle that agitation or send to rest that awakening. 

I have said iu my reply to Lord Ronaldshay^s 
speech that wo have not taken the offensive. We are 
not the aggressors, we have not got to stop* any single 
activity. It is the Government that is to stop its 
aggravatingly offensive activity aimed not at violence but 
a lawful, disciplined, stern but absolutely non-violent 
agitation. It is for the Government of India and for it 
alone to bring about a peaceful atmosphere if it so desires. 
It has hurled a bomb-shell in the midst of material rendered 
inflammable by its own action and wonders that the 
material is still not inflammable enough to explode. The 
immediate issue is not now the redress of the three wrongs ; 
the immedllAte issue is the right of holdbg pnbUc meetbgs 
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and the right of forming associations for peaceful purpose. 
And in vindicating this right we are fighting the battle not 
merely on behalf of non-co*operators but we are fighting 
the battle for all schools of politics. It is the condition 
of any organic growth, and I see in the Viceregal 
pronouncement an insistence upon submission to a 
contrary doctrine which an erstwhile exponent of the 
law of liberty has seen fit to lay down upon finding himself 
in an atmosphere where there is little regard for law and 
order on the part of those very men who are supposed to 
be custodians of law and order. I have only to point to 
the unprovoked assaults being committed not in isolated 
cases, not in one place, but in Bengal, in the Punjab, 
in Delhi and in the United Provinces. I have no doubt 
that as repression goes on in its mad career, the reign 
of terrorism will overtake the whole of this unhappy 
land. But whether the campaign is conducted on civilised 
or uncivilised lines, so far as I can see, there is only one 
way open to non-co-operators, indeed I contend, even to 
the people of India. On this question of the right of 
holding public meetings and forming associations there can 
be no yielding. We have burnt our boats and we must 
sail onward till that primary right of human beings is 
vindicated. 

Let me make my own position clear. I am most 
anxious for a settlement. I want a Round Table 
Conference. I want our position to be clearly known by 
everybody who wants to understand it. 1 impose no 
conditions but wheu conditions are imposed upon me 
prior to the holding of a conference, I must be allowed to 
examine those conditions, and. if I find that they are 
suicidal, I must be excused if X don't accept them. 


40 



AHMEDABAD CONGRESS SPEECH 


The Ahmedabad Congress of December 1921 was above all a 
'Oandfai Session. The President-Elect, Mr. C. li. Das, was in prison 
and so were many other leaders besides. Hakim Ainial Khan was 
-elected to take the chair and the proceedings were all in Hindi and 
Gujarati. Mr. Gandhi was invested with lull dictatorial powers by 
the Congress and the central resolution of the session, which he 
moved, ran as follows ; 

“This Congress, whilst requiring the ordinary machinery to 
remain intact and to be utilised in the ordinary manner whenever 
feasible, hereby appoints, until further instructions, Mahatma 
Gandhi as the sole executive authority of the Congress and invests 
him with the full power to convene a special session of the Congress 
or of the All-India Congress Committee or the Working Committee 
and also with the power to appoint a successor in emergency. 

This Congress hereby confers upon the said successor and all 
subsequent sucoessors appointed in turn by their predecessors, all 
his aforesaid powers, provided that nothing In this resolution shall 
be deemed to authorise Mahatma Gandhi or any of the aforesaid 
successors to conclude any terms of peace with the Government of 
India or the British Government without the previous sanction of 
the All-India Congress Committee, to be finally ratified by the 
Congress specially convened for the purpose, and provided also 
that the present creed of the Congress shall in no case be altered 
by Mahatma Gandhi or his successor except with the leave of 
the Congress first obtained.” 

The following is the full text of Mr. Gandhi’s speech : 

I shall hope, if I cau at all avoid if, not to take 
-even the 30 minutes that Hakim Sahib has allotted to 
me. And 1 do not propose if I can help it to take all 
that time, because I feel that the resolution explains itself. 
M at the end of 15 months’ incessant activity, you, the 
4eIes»tQ0 assembled in this Congress, do not know your 
laidjads, I am positive that I cannot possibly carry 
you even in a two hours’ speech and, what is 
more, if carry c«nviction to you to-day because of 

my speech^ X . am X would lose all faith in my 
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countrymen, because it would demonstrate their incapacity 
to observe things and events, it would den^onstrate their 
incapacity to think coherently, because I submit there is 
absolutely nothing new in this resolution that we have not 
been doing all this time, that we have not been thinking all 
this time. There is absoliitoty nothing new in this 
resolution which is at all startling. Those of you who 
have followed the proceedings from month to mouth of the 
Working Committee of the All-India Congress Committee 
for two months or for three months and have studied the 
resolution can but come to one conclusion that thU resolu- 
tion is absolutely the natural result cf the national 
activities during tlie past 15 months. And if you have 
at all followed the course, the downward course that 
the repression policy of the Government has been 
taking, you can only come to the conclusion that the 
Subjects Committee has come to through this 
resolution, that the only answer that a self-respecting 
nation can return to the Viceregal pronouncements and 
to the repression that is overtaking this land is the 
course mapped out in this resolution. 

I am not going to take the time of our English- 
knowing friends over the religious subtleties of the 
pledge that the volunteers have to take. I wish te 
confine my remark on that subject to Hindustani. But 
I want this Assembly to understand the bearing of this 
resolution. This resolution means that w*e have outgrown 
the stage of helplessness and dependence upon anybody* 
This resolution means that the nation through its 
representatives is determined to have its own way without 
the assistance of any single human being on earth, except 
from God above. (^Applame.) This resolution, whilst it 
shows the indomitable courage and the determinatioii of 
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the nation to vindicate its rights and to be able to stare 
the world in the face, also says in all humility to the 
Government ; No matter what you do, no matter how you 
repress us, w© shall one day wring the reluctant repentance 
from you and we warn you to think betime, take care what 
you are doing and see that you do not make 300 millions 
of India your eternal enemy.” 

This resolution, if the Government sincerely wants 
an open door, leaves the door wide open for the Govern- 
ment. If Moderate friends wish to rally round the 
standard of the Khilafat, round the standard of the 
liberties of the Punjab and therefore of India, if this 
Government is sincerely anxious to do justice and nothing 
but justice, if Lord Reading has really come to India to* 
do justice and nothing less — and we want nothing more 
. — he is really anxious to do all those things, then 
I inform him from this platform, with God as 
my witness, with all the earnestness that I can com- 
mand that he has got an open door in this resolution* 
if he means well, but the door is closed in his face if he* 
means ill. There is every chadce for him to hold a Round 
Table Conference, but it must be a real Conference. If he 
wants a Conference at a table where only equals are to 
sit and where there is not to be a single beggar, then there 
is an open door and that door will always remain open, no 
matter how many people go to their graves, no matter what 
wRd career this repression is to go through. So far as 
1 am concerned, and if I can take the nation with me, 

I inform him again that the door will always 

remmn wide open. 

There is nothing in this resolution which any one who 
has modesty and humility need be ashamed of. This 
resolution is not acrogant challenge to anybody, but 
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this is a challenge to an authority that is enthroned on 
arrogance. It is a challenge to the authority which 
disregards the considered opinion of millions of thinking 
human beings. It is an humble challenge and an 
irrevocable challenge to authority which, in order to save 
itself, wants to crush freedom of opinion, freedom of 
forming associations, the two Inngs that are absolutely 
necessary for a man to breathe the oxygen of liberty. 
And if there is any authority in this country that wants 
to curb the freedom of speech and freedom of associa- 
tion, I want to be able to say, in your name, from this 
platform that that authority will perish and that authority 
will have to repent before an India that is steeled with high 
courage, noble purpose and determination till every 
man and woman who chose to call themselves Indians 
are blotted out of the earth. It combines courage 
and humility. God only knows if I could possibly 
have advised you to go to the Kound Table Con- 
ference, if I could possibly have advised you not to 
undertake this resolution of civil disobedience, I would 
have done so. I am a man of peace. I believe in 
peace. But I do not want peace at any price. I do 
not want the peace that you find in atone. I do not want 
the peace that you find in grain. But I do want that peace 
which you find embedded in the human breast, which is 
exposed to the arrows of a whole world but which is 
protected from all harm by the Almighty Power of the 
Almighty God. 

I do not want to take any more time of the Delegates, 

I do not want to say a word more, I do not want to insult 
your intelligence by saying a word more in connexion with 
this resoluBon in English. 



THE INDEPENDENCE RESOLUTION 


Mr. Hasrat Mohaiii, President of the Moslem League, opposed 
Mr. Gandhi’s resolution in the Congress and brought in various- 
amendments which sought to lay down the object of the Congress* 
as the attainment of complete Independence, free from all foreign 
control. Mr. Gandhi opposed all the amendments and spoke as 
follows in defence of his own resolution : 

Friends, —I have said only a few words (in Hindi) 
in connexion with the proposition of Mr. Hasrat 
Mohani. All I want to say to you in English is, that 
proposition and the manner, the levity, with which 
that proposition has been taken up by so many of you,, 
or some of you, I hope, has grieved me. It has grieved 
me, because it shows a lack of responsibility. Aa 
responsible men and women, we should go back to the 
ways of Nagpur and Calcutta, and we should remember 
what we did only an hour ago. An hour ago we passed 
a resolution which actually contemplates a final settlement 
of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and transference 
of the power from the hands of the bureaucracy 
into the hands of the people by certain definite means. 
Are you going to rub the whole of that condition 
from the mind by raising a false issue and by 
throtdng a bomb-shell in the midst of the Indian 
atmosphere. I hope that those of you who have voted 
for the previous resolution will think fifty times before 
up this resolution and voting for it with levity, 
shett be charged by the thinking portion of the* 
world fhet ij^e did not know really where we are. I^et 
us not be charged with that and let us understand our 
limitations. Let Hindus end Mussulmans have absolute' 
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indissoluble unity. AVho is here who can say to-day 
with confidence : “ Yes, Hindu-Muslim unity has become 
and has become an indissoluble factor of Indian 

nationalism ” ? Who is here who can tell me that the 
Parais and the Sikhs and the Christians and the Jews 
and the untouchables, about whom yon heard this 

afternoon, who is here, I ask, who will tell me that those 
very people will not rise against any such idea V 

Think, therefore, fifty times before you take a step 
which will redound not to your credit, not to your 
advantage, but which may cause irreparable injury. Let 
us first of all gather up our strength, let us first of all sound 
our own depths, but let us not go into waters whose depths 
we do not know and this proposition of Mr. Hasrat Mohani 

lands you to a depth unfathomable. I ask you in all 

confidence that you will reject that proposition if you 
believe in the proposition that you passed only an hour 
ago. The proposition now before you robs away the 
whole of the effect of the proposition that you passed a 
moment ago. Are creeds such simple things like clothes 
which a man can change at will and put on at will? 
Creeds are such for which people live for ages and 
ages. Are you going to change your creed which, with 
all deliberations and after great debates in Nagpur, 
you accepted. There was no limitation of one year 
when you accepted that creed. It is an extensive creed. 
It takes in all the weakest and the strongest and you 
will deny yourselves the privilege of clothing the 
weakest among yourselves with protection if you accept 
this limited creed of Mr. Hasrat Mohani, which 
does not admit the weakest of your brethren. 1 therefore* 
ask you in all confidence to reject this proposition.. 



THE BOMBAY CONFERENCE 


A conference of representatives of various shades of politicaL 
opinion convened by Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Jinnah and others 
assembled at Bombay on the 14th January 1922, with Sir C. 
^ankaran Nalr in the Chair. On the second day Sir Sankaran 
withdrew and Sir M. Visvesvaraya took up his place. Over two 
hundred leading’ men from different provinces attended. Mi'. 
Oandhi was present throug’hout and though he refused to be 
•officially connected with the resolutions, he took part in the debates 
and helped the conference in framing the resolutions which were 
also ratffied by the Congress Working Committee. The following 
account of the conference by Mr- Gandhi himself is taken from 
Ymcnff India of January 1922 : 

The cooference was both a success and a failure. 
It was a success, in that it showed an earnest desire on the 
part of those who attended to secure a peaceful solution of 
the present trouble, and in that it brought under one roof 
people possessing divergent views. It was a failure in 
that, though certain resolutions have been adopted the 
•conference did not leave on my mind the impression that 
those who assembled together as a whole, realised the 
gravity of the real issue. The mind of the conference 
■seemed to be centred more on a round table conference 
than upon asserting the popular right of free speech, free 
association, and free Press which are more than round 
table conference. I had expected on the part of the 
independents to declare their firm attitude that no matter 
how much they might dijffer regarding the method of non- 
co-operation, the freedom of the people was a common 
heritage and that the assertion of that right was three- 
fourths of StearaJ ; that therefore they would defend that 
iright with civil disobedience if need be. 

ua the attcntlou of ceuference could 
not be USft first hitt uq m round table 
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conference, tlie discussion turned upon the essentials of 
such a conference* 

My own position was clear. I would attend any 
conference as an individual without any conditions. My 
purpose as a reformer is to convert people to the view 
I hold to be right and therefore to see everybody who 
would care to listen to me. But when I was asked 
to mention the conditions necessary for an atmosphere 
■favourable for a successful conference, E had to press 
some certain conditions. And I must own that the 
Resolutions Committee approached my viewpoint with 
the greatest sympathy and showed every anxiety to 
accommodate ine. But side by side with this, I observed 
an admirable disposition on its part to consider the 
G-overnment’s difficulties. Indeed, the Government’s case 
could not have been better presented if it had been 
directly and officially represented in the conference. 

The result was a compromise. The withdrawal of 
notification and the discharge of prisoners coming under 
the notifications and of the fatica prisoners^ e.^., the 
AH Brothers and others who have been convicted in 
respect of the fatwas regarding military service, was 
common cause. The Committee saw the force of the 
•suggestions that the distress warrants should be discharged, 
the fines imposed upon the Press, etc., should be 
refunded and that the prisoners convicted for non- 
violent or otherwise innocent activities under cover of 
the ordinary laws should be discharged upon the proof 
of their non-violence. For this purpose I had suggested 
the committee appointed by the conference. But on the 
Resolutions Committee showing that it would be difficult 
for the Government to accept such an uncontrolled 
Tecommendstiou, I agreed to the principle of arbitradon 
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now imported in ihe resolution. The second compromise' 
is regarding picketing. My suggestion was that in the 
event of the round table conference being decided 
upon, non-co-operation activities of a hostile nature 
should be suspended and that all picketing except 
hona -fide peaceful picketing should also be sus-^ 
pended, pending result of the conference. As the 
implications of hostile activities appeared to me to 
he too dangerous to be acceptable, I hastily withdrew 
my own wording and gladly threw over even hona fide 
peaceful picketing, much though I regretted it. I felt that 
the friends interested in liquor picketing for the sake of 
temperance would not mind the temporary sacrifice. 

I agreed too to advise the Working Committee to- 
postpone general mass civil disobedience contemplated by 
the Congress to the 31st instant in order to enable the 
Committee and the Conference to enter into negotiations^ 
with the Government. This, I felt, was essential to 
show our honafides. We could not take up new 
ofiensives whilst, negotiations for a conference were- 
being conducted by responsible men. I further undertook 
to advise the Committee, in the event of the proposed 
conference coming off, to stop all hartals pending 
the conference. This I hold to be inevitable. Hartals- 
are a demonstration against bureaucracy. We cannot 
continue them if we are conferring with them fi^r peace. 
Workers will bear in mind that as yet no activity of 
the Congress stops, save general civil disobedience. On 
the coatraiy, enlistment of volunteers and Swadeshi' 
pitopagauda must continue without abatement. Liquor- 
shop pichffting may continue where it is absolutely 
peaeefcd? v,rM certainly con^ue where notices* 

uimece«MM^ |>r^ihi^^ been issued* So* 
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may picketing continue regarding schools or foreign.- 
cloth shops. But whilst ail our activities should be 
zealously continued, there should be the greatest restraint 
exercised and every trace of violence or discourtesy 
avoided. When restraint and courtesy are added to 
strength, the latter becomes irresistible. Civil disobedience 
being an indefeasible right, the preparations for it will 
continue even if the conference comes off. And the 
preparations for civil disobedience consist in *. 

1. the enlistment of volunteers, 

2. the propaganda of Swadeshi^ 

3. the removal of untouehability, 

4. the training in non-violence in word, deed, 

and thought, 

5. unity between diverse creeds and classes. 

I hear that many are enrolled as volunteers in 
various parts of India, although they do not wear hhfidi,. 
do not believe in complete non-violence or, if they are 
Hindus, do not believe in untouehability as a crime 
against humanity. I cannot too often warn the people 
that every deviation from our ow'n rules retards our 
progress. It is the quality of our work which will please- 
God and not quantity. Not all the lip Mussulmans and 
the lip Hindus will enter the Kingdom of Heaven. Islam 
is no stronger than the best Mussulman. Thousands of 
nominal followers ot Hinduism believe their faith and 
discredit it. One true and perfect follower of Hinduism is- 
enough to protect it for all time and agalust the whole 
world. Similarly, one true and perfect non-co-operator is* 
any day better than a million non-co-operators so called *. 
The best preparations for civil disobedience is to cultivate 
civility, that is truth and non-violence, amongst ourselvea-. 
and our siwroundings. 
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In order that all may approach the round table 
conference with perfect knowledge of the Congress 
demands, I laid all our cards on the table and reiterated 
the claims regarding the Khilafat, the Punjab, and Swaraj, 
Let me repeat them here ; 

(1) So far as I can write from memory, full 
restoration to the Turks of Constantinople, Adrianople, 
Anatolia including Smyrna and Thrace. Complete with- 
drawal of non-Muslim influence from Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
Palestine, and Syria and therefore withdrawal of British 
troops whether English or Indian from these territories. 

(2) Full enforcement of the report of the Congress 
Sub- Committee and therefore the stopping of the pensions 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, General Dyer and other officers 
named in the report for dismissal. 

(3) Swaraj means, in the event of the foregoing 
demands being granted, full dominion status. The 
•scheme of such Swaraj should be framed by represen- 
tatives duly elected in terms of the Congress Constitution, 
That means four anna franchise. Every Indian adult, 
male or female, paying four annas and signing the 
Congress creed, will be entitled to be placed on the 

•electoral roll. These electors would elect delegates who 
would frame the Swaraj Constitution. This shall be given 
•effect to without any change by the British Parliament. 

If the Congress programme is so cut and dried, where 
ds the necessity for a conference ? asks the critic. I hold 
flihat there is and there always will be. 

The method of execution of the demands has to be 
(kmsidered. The Government may have a reasonable 
aniid a convincing answer on the claims. The Congressmen 
haVe flx^d tKeir minimum, but the fixing of the minimtim 
means no tiaa eoafidcnce in the jesitlce one^s catuts;. 
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It further means that there is no room for bargaining. 
There can, therefore, he no appeal to one'^s weakness 
or incapacity. The appeal can only be addressed 
to reason. If the Viceroy sumtnons the conference, it 
means either that he recognises the justice of the 
claims or hopes to satisfy the Congressmen, among others,, 
of the injustice thereof. He must be confident of the 
justice of his proposals for a rejection or reduction of the 
claim. That is my meaning of a meeting of equals who 
eliminate the idea »>f force and instantly shift their ground 
as they appreciate the injustice of their position. I assure- 
His Excellency the Viceroy and everybody concerned that 
the Congressmen or noa-co-operators are as reasonable 
beings as may be found on earth, or in India. They have 
every incentive to be so, for theirs is the duty of suffering 
as a result of rejection of any just offer. 

I have heard it urged that on the Khilafat the 
Imperial Government is powerless. I should like to be 
convinced of this. In that ease, and if the Imperial 
Government make common cause with the Mussulmans 
of India, I should be quite satisfied and take the chance 
with the Imperial Government's genuine assistance of 
convincing the other Powers of the justice of the 
Khilafat claim. And even when the claim is admitted, 
much requires to be discussed regarding the execution. 

Similarly regarding the Punjab. The principle 
being granted, the details have to be settled. Legal 
difiiculties have been urged about stopping the pensions- 
to the dismissed offcials. The reader may not know 
that Maulana Sbaukat All's pension (I suppose he 
occupied the same status as Sir Michael O’Dwyer) was 
stopped without any inquiry or previous notice to him. I 
believe that ^rvice regulations do provide for removing: 
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officers and officials from the pensions list on proof 
of gross neglect of duty or disloyal service. Anyway, 
let the Grovernment prove a case for refusal to grant the 
Punjab demand, save the plea of the past services of these 
officials. I must refuse to weigh their service to the 
Empire against their disservice ^to India, assuming the 
possibility of two such things co-existing. 

Swaraj scheme is undoubtedly a matter on which 
■there will be as many minds as there are men and 
women. And it is eminently a thing to be debated in a 
conference. But here again there must be a clean 
mind and no mental reservations. India’s freedom 
must be the supreme interest in everybody’s mind. 
There should be no obstruction such as the pre-occupation 
of the British elector, or the indifference of the 
'House of Commons, or the hostility of the House of 
Lords. No lover of India can possibly take into 
account these extraneous matters. The only question 
to consider will be : is India rtjady for what she wants ? 
Or does she ask like a child for food she has no stomach 
•for ? That can be determined not by outsiders but by 
'•Indians themselves. 

From that standpoint, I do consider the idea of the 
conference for devising a scheme of full Swaraj pre- 
' mature. India has not yet incontestably proved her 
strength. Her suffiering is great indeed, but nolhing 
and not prolonged enough for the object in view. She 
has to go through greater discipline, I was punctili- 
-ously careful not to make non- co-operators party to the 
-conference resolutions, because we are still so weak. 
'■When India has ‘evolved disciplined strength, I would 
%noek suyself at the Viceregal door for a conference 
^and T Tsk0^ the Viceroy will gladly embrace the 
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opportunity whether he he ao eminent lawyer or a dis- 
tinguished militarist. I do not approach directly 
because T am conscious of our weakness. But being 
humble I make it clear through Moderate or other friends 
tliat I would miss not a single opportunity of having 
hout'st conferences or coiisultationa. And so I have not 
hesitated to advise noo-co-operators thankfully to meet the 
Indt" pendents and pla^e our services at their disposal to 
make such use of them as they may deem fit. And if the 
Viceroy or a party desires a conference, it would be foolish 
for non-co-operators not to respond. Tlie case of non-co- 
operators depends for success on cultivation of public 
opinion and public support. They have no other force to 
back them. If they forfeit public opinion, they have lost 
the voice of God for the time being. 

For the manner of preparing the scheme too, 
I have simply suggested what appears to me to 
be a most feasible method. The All-India Congress 
Committee lias not considered it nor has the Working 
Committee. The adoption of the Congress franchise is 
my own suggestion. But what I have laid down as the 
.guiding principle is really tinassailable. The scheme of 
SivaraJ is that scheme which popular representatives frame. 
What happens then to the experts in administration and 
others who may not be popularly elected ? In ray opinion, 
they also should attend and have the vote even, but they 
must necessarily be in a minority. They must expect to 
infiuence the majority by a constant appeal to the logic 
of facts. Given mutual trust and mutual respect, a round 
table conference cannot but result in a satisfactory and 
honourable peace. 

The abrupt withdrawal of Sir Sankaran Nair was 
-an unfortunate incident. In my opinion, he had nothing 
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to do with mj, or later, with Mr. Jinnah’s opinions. A& 
speaker, especially, he was exempt from any implied 
or express identification with anybody’s views. I 
cannot help feeling that Sir Sankaran erred in the 
conception of his duty as speaker. But as we progress- 
towards democracy, we must be prepared even for such 
erroneous exercise of independence. I congratulate 
Sir Sankaran Nair upon his boldly exercising bis 
independence which I have not hesitated to call cussedness 
in private conversation and upon the independence of the 
Committee in cot suffering a nervous collapse but quietly 
electing Sir Visveswaraya and voting thanks to the retiring; 
speaker for the services rendered. 
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LETTER TO LORD READING 


While negotiations were going on between the representatives of 
the Malaviya Conference nnd H. E. the Viceroy, Mr. Gandhi 
addressed the following open letter to Lord Reading (February 
1922). The letter was in effect an ultimatum and the efforts of the 
Conference ended in failure ; 

To His Excellency the Viceroy, Delhi. 

Sir,^ — Bardoli is a small telisil in the Surat district 
in the Boiabay Presidency, having a population of about 
87,000 all told. 

On the 29fch ultimo, it decided under the presidency 
of Mr. Vithalbhai Patel to embark on mass civil disobedi- 
ence, having proved its fitness for it in terms of th& 
resolution of the All-India Congress Committee which met 
at Delhi during the first week of November last. But as I 
perhaps chiefly responsible for Bardoli’s decision, I 
o ve it to Your Excellenej' and the Public to explain the 
S'Uuation under which the decision has been taken. 

It was intended under the resolution of the All- 
India Congress Committee before referred to, to make 
Bardoli the first unit for mass civil disobedience in 
order to mark the national revolt against the G-overnment 
for its consistently criminal refusal to appreciate India's 
resolve regarding the Kbilafat, the Punjab, and Sivaraj, 

Then followed the unfortunate and regrettable riots 
on the 17th November last in Bombay resulting in the 
postponement of the step contemplated by Bardoli. 

Meantime repression of a virulent type has taken 
place with the concurrence of the Goveminent of India^ 
41 
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in Bengal, Assam, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
the Province of Delhi and in a way in Bihar and Orissa 
and elsewhere. I know that you have objected to the 
use of the word “ repression” for describing the action 
of the authorities in these Provinces. In my opinion, 
when an action is taken which is in excess of the 
requirements of the situation, it is undoubtedly repression. 
The looting of property, assaults on innocent people, brutal 
treatment of the prisoners in jails, including flogging, can 
in no sense be described as legal, civilized or in any way 
necessary. This. official lawlessness cannot be described 
by any other term but lawless repression. 

Intimidation by non-co-operators or their sympathisers 
to a certain extent in connection with hartrfls nud picketing 
may be admitte.d, hut in no ca.se can it Ixj held to justify 
the wholesale suppression of peaceful voliintecu’ing or 
equally peaceful public meetings under a distorted use of 
an extraordinary law which was passed in order to deal 
with activities whicli were manifestly violent both in 
intention and action, nor is it possible to designate as 
•otherwise than repression action taken against innocent 
people under what has appeared to many of us as an illegal 
use of the ordinary law nor again can the administrative 
interference with the liberty of the Press under a law that 
is under promise of repeal he regarded as anything 
but repression. 

The immediate task before the country therefore 
ds to rescue from paralysis freedom of speech, freedom of 
association, and freedom of Press. 

In the present mood of the Grovernment of India and 
in the present unprepared state of the country in respect of 
•complete control of the forces of violence, non-co-operators 
•were unwilling to have anything to do with the Malaviya 
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CJoufereuce whose object was to inrluce Your Kxcolleijcy 
to convene a Round Table Conforence. But as I was 
anxious to avoid all avoidable sufferinf^, I had no hesitation 
in advising the Working Oonmuttee of the Congress to 
accept the recommendations of* that Conference. 

Although, in my opinion, the terms were quite in 
keeping with your own requirements, as I understood th*'m 
through your Calcutta sjuiech and otherwise, you have 
summarily rejected the proposal. 

In th<t circuinsiaiices, ilmrc is nothing neloro the 
country but to adopt souk*, non-violent riiethod for the 
enforcement of its de.matidB, including the elemimtaiy rights 
of free speech, fres.i associ/Uion, and free Tress. In my 
humble opinion, the roenut events are a clear departure 
from the civillz*^^! policy laid down by Your Excellency at 
the tirn<*. of the generous, manly and unconditional apology 
of the Ali Brothers, ph.^ that the Govarmnent of India 
should not intcrferi! with the, activities of non-co-operation 
so long as they remained m)u-vi«»lont in word and 
deed. Tiad the < foverntmmt policy remained neutral 
and alhiwed public opinion to ripen and have its 
full effect, it would have been possible to advise 
postponement of tf»e adoption of civil disobedi« 
ence of an aggre.ssivt^ typo till the Congress had 
acquired fuller control over the forces ot violence 
in the country and «m forced greater discipline among the 
millions of its adherents. But the lawless repression (in 
a way unparalleled in the history ot this unfortunate 
country) has made immediate adoption of mass civil 
disobeiHence an imperative duty, ..... 

But before the people of Bardoli actually commence 
mass civil disobedience, I would respectfully urge y«u 
as the head of the Government of India dually to revive 
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your policy and set free all the uon-co-operating prisonere 
who are convicted or under trial for non-violent activities 
and declare in clear terms the policy of absolute 
non-interference with all non-violent activities in the 
country whether they be regarding the redress of the 
Khilafat or the Punjab wrongs, or Swaraj or any other 
purpose and even though they fall within the repressive 
sections of the Penal Code or the Criminal Procedure 
Code or other repressive laws, subject always to the 
condition of non-violence. I would further urge you 
to free the Press from all administrative control and 
restore all the fines and forfeitures recently imposed. In 
thus urging I am asking Your Excellency to do what 
is to-day being done in every country which is deemed 
to be under civilized Government. If you can see your 
way to make the necessary declaration within seven 
days of the date of publication of this manifesto, f 
shall be prepared to advise postponement of Civil Dis- 
obedience of an aggressive character till the imprisoned 
workers have after their discharge reviewed the whole- 
situation and considered the position de novo. If the 
Government make the req[uest0d declaration, I shall 
regard it as an honest desire on its part to give effect to 
public opinion and shall therefore have no hesitation in 
advising the country to be engaged in further moulding 
the public opinion without violent restraint from either 
side and trust to its working to secure the fulfilment 
of its unalterable demands. Aggressive civil disobe- 
dience in that case will be taken up only when the 
Gnvemment departs from its policy of strictest neutral- 
ity or refuses to yield to the clearly expressed opinion 
of the vast majority of the people of India. 
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The Governnaent ot India In a coiiHH7C7ti(iHe^ published on th© 
*6th February 1922 in reply to Mr. Gandhi’s letter, repudiated bis 
assertions and urged that the Issue before the country was no 
longer between this or that programme of political advance, but 
between lawlesane«s with all its consequence on the one hand 
aud the maintenance of those principles which lie at the root 
of all civilised Governments. Mr. Gandhi In a further rejoinder 
issued on the very next day pointed out that the choice before the 
people was mass civil disobedience with all its undoubted dangers 
and lawless repression of the lawful activities of the people. Th© 
following is the full text of Mr. Gandhi’s rejoinder : 

I have very carefully read the Government’s reply 
to my letter. I confess that I ,was totally unprepared 
for such an evasion of the realities of the case as the 
reply betrays. 

I will take the very first repudiation. The reply 
says they (the Government) emphatically repudiate the 
statement that they have embarked on a policy of law- 
less repression and also the suggestion that the present 
carapaiga of civil disobedience has been forced on the 
non-co-operation party in order to secure the elementary 
rights of free association, free speech and free 
press. Even a cursory glance at my letter would show 
that whilst civil disobedience was authorised, by the 
All-India Congress Committee meeting held on the 4th 
November at Delhi, it bad not commenced. I have 
made it clear in my letter that the contemplated mass 
civil disobedience was indefinitely postponed on 
account of th© regrettable events of th© 17th November 
in Bombay. That decision was duly published and it 
Is within the knowledge of the Government as also the 
Public th^.t ^ejrcu1ei.a efforts were being made to combat 
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the still lingering violent tendency amongst the people. 
It is also within the knowledge of the Government and 
the Public that a special form of pledge was devised 
to be signed by volunteers with the deliberate 
purpose of keeping out all but men of proved character. 
The primary object of these volunteers’ associations 
was to inculcate amongst the masses the lessons of 
non-violence and to keep the peace at all non-co 
operation functions. Unfortunatelj the Government of 
India lost its bead completely over- the Bombay events 
and perhaps still more over the very complete hartal 
on the same date at Calcutta. I do not wish to deny 
that there might have been some intimidation practised 
in Calcutta, but it was pot, I venture to submit, the fact 
of intimidation but tbe Irritation caused by the com- 
pleteness of the hartal that maddened the Government 
of India as also tbe Government of Bengal. Repression 
there Was even before that time, but nothing was said 
or done in connection with it. But the repression that 
came in the wake of the notifications proclaiming the 
Criminal Liaw Amendment Act for the purpose of 
dealing with volunteers’ associations and the Seditious 
Meetings Act for the purpose of dealing with public 
meetings held by non-co-operators, came upon the non- 
co-operation community as a bomb-shell, 

I repeat then that these notifications and the 
arrests of Desbandu Ghittaranjan Das and Maulana 
Abdul Kalam Asaid in Bengal, the arrest of Pandit 
MoHIal Nehru and his co-workers in the O-'P., and of 
Dala Lajput Rai and his party in the Fnnjab, made it 
absolutely necessary to take up, not yet aggressive 
civil disobedience, but only defensive civil disobedience, 
otherwise described as passive resistance. Even 
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Sir Hormusji Wadi a was obliged to declare that, if the 
Bombay Government followed the precedents set by the 
Government of Bengal, U. and the Punjab, he 
would be bound to resist such notifications, that is, to 
enrol hiinSBlt as a volunteer or to attend public uieeiings 
in defiance of Government order to the contrary. It is 
thus clear that a case has been completely made out 
for civil disobedience, unless tlie Government revised its 
policy which has resulted in the stopping of public 
meetings, public associations and the non-co-operation, 
press in many paits of India. 

Now for the statement that the Government have 
embarked on a policy of lawless repression instead <»f an 
ample expression of regret and apology for the barbarous 
deeds that have been committed l> 3 ' officers in the name 
of law and order. I regret to find in the Government 
reply a categorical denial of any lawless repression. In 
this connection I urge the Public and Government carefully 
to consider the following facts whose substance is beyond 
challenge : (1) Official shooting at Kntally in Calcutta and 

the callous treatment even of a corpse. (2) The admitted 
brutality of the civil guards. (.*1) The forcible dispersal of a 
meeting at Dacca and the dragging of innocent men by 
their legs although they had given no ofTmee or cause 
whatsoever. (1) Similar treatnnmt of volunteers in Aligarh^ 
(5) 'rhe conclusive (in my opinion) findings of the Oorn- 
inittee presided over by Dr. Gokhul Chand about the 
brutal and uncalled for assaults upon voluiiteers and the 
public in Lahore. (G) 'Fhe wicked and inhuman treatment 
of volunteers anti the public at Julliiudur. (7) The shooting 
of a boy at Dehra Dun and the cruelly forcible dispersal 
of a public meeting of that place. (8) The looting 
admitted by the Bihar Government of villages by an 
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officer and his company without any permission whatsoever 
•from any one, but, as stated by non-co-operators, at the 
invitation of a planter, assaults upon volunteers and the 
•burning of Khaddar and papers belonging to the Congress 
at Sonepur. (9) The midnight searches and arrests in the 
Congress and Kbilafat offices. 

I have merely given a sample of the many infalli- 
ble proofs of official lawlessness and barbarism. I have 
mentioned not even a tithe of what is happening all 
over the country. 1 wish to state, without fear of 
successful contradiction, that the scale on which this 
lawlessness had gone on in so many provinces of India 
pats into shade the inhumanities that were practised in 
the Punjab, if we except the crawling order and the 
massacre at Jallianwallabagb. It is my certain conviction 
that the massacre at Jallianwallabagb was a clean 
•transaction compared to the unclean transactions described 
above and the pity of it is that, because people are not 
shot or butchered, the tortures through which hundi'eds of 
inofiEensive men have gone through do not produce a 
aufficient effect to turn everybody’s face against this 
■Government. 

But as if this warfare against innocence wm not 
enough, the reins are being tightened in the jails. We 
know nothing of what is happening to-day in Karachi 
jail, to a solitary prisoner in the 6abarmati jail and to 
a batch in the Benares jail^ all of whom are as innocent 
•as I claim to be myself. Their crime consists in their 
eonstituting themselves the trustees of national honour 
and dignity, I am hoping that these proud and defiant 
spirits will not be sent into submission masquerading 
in the official garb. I deny the right of the authorities 
to insist on high-sonled men appearing before them aZmoat 
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naked or paying any obsequeius respect to them by way 
of salaaming with open palms brought together, or reciting 
to the intonation of Sarhar-ki-Jai, No God-fearing 
man will do the latter even if he has to be kept standing 
in his stock for days and nights, as a Bengal schoolmaster 
is reported to have been for the sake of the dignity of 
human nature. 

I trust that Lord Reading and his draftsmen do 
not know the facts that I have adduced or are being 
carried away by their belief in the infallibility of their 
employees. I refuse to believe in the statements which 
the public regards as God’s truth. If there is the 
slightest exaggeration in the statements that I have 
made, I shall as publicly withdraw them and apologise 
for them as I am making them now, but, as it is, I 
undertake to prove the substance of every one of these 
charges if not the very letter and much more of them, 
before any impartial tribunal of men or women unconnected 
with the Government. 1 invite Pandit Malaviyaji and 
those wlio are performing the thankless task of securing 
a round table conference to form an impartial commission 
to investigate these charges by which I stand or fall. 

It is the physical and brutal ill-treatment of humanity 
which has made many of my co-workers and 
myself impatient of life itself, and in the face of these 
things 1 don’t wish to take public time by dealing in 
detail what I mean by abuse of the common law of the 
country, but X cannot help correcting the mis-impressioji 
which U likely to be created in connection with the 
Bombay disorders, disgraceful and deplorable as they 
were. Let it be remembered that, of the persons 
who lost their lives, over 46 were non-co-operators or 
4heif sympathisers, the hooligans ; and of the 400 wounded^ 
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to be absolutely on the safe side; over 350 were also 
derived from the same class. I do not complain ; the 
co-operators, the non-co-operators and the friendly 
hooligans got what they deserved : they began the 
violence and they reaped the reward. ]jet it also not 
be forgotten that, with all deference to the B<irnbay 
Government, it was non-co-operators, ably assisted by 
independents and co-operators, who brought peace onl 
of that chaos of the two days following the 
fateful 17th. 

I must totally deny the imputation that the appli- 
cation of the Criminal Law Amendment Act was con lined 
to associations, the majority of the members of which 
had habitually indulged in violence and intimidation. 
The prisons of India to-day hold some of the most 
inofiensiye men and hardly any who are convicted under 
the law. Abundant proof can be produced in support of 
this statement, as also of the statement of the fact that 
almost wherever meetings have been broken up, there 
was actually no risk of violence. 

The Government of India deny that the Viceroy 
has laid down upon the apology of the Ali Brothers the 
civilised policy of non-interference with tlie non-violent 
activities of non-co-operators. I am extremely sorry 

for this repudiation. The very part of the (‘communique 
reproduced in the reply is in my opinion sullicient 

proof that the Government did not intend to interfere 
with such activities. The Government did not wish to 
be inferred that speeches pi’omoting disaffection of a 
less violent character were not an offence against the 
law. r have never stated that breach of any law was 
not to be an offence against it, but I have stated, as 

I repeat now, that it was not the iatentioa of the 
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Governmeat then to prosecute for non-violent activities 
although they might amount to a technical breach of the law. 

As to the conditions of the Conference, the Govern- 
ment reply evidently omits to mention the two words 
‘‘ and otherwise ” after the words “ Calcutta speech’’ in 
my letter. I repeat that the terms ‘‘ I w'ould gather from 
the Calcutta speech and otherwise” were nearly the 
same that were mentioned in the resolutions of the 
Malavi^^a Conference. What are called the unlawful 
activities of the N. 0. O. party, being a reply to the 
notifications of the Government, would have ceased 
automatically witli the withdrawal of those notifica- 
tions, because the formation of volunU or corps and public 
meetings would not be unlawful activities after the with- 
drawal of the offending notification. Kven while the 
negotiations were going on in Calcutta, the discharge i f 
Fatwa prisoners was asked for, and 1 can only repeat what 
I have said elsewliero that, if it is disloyal to say that 
military service under the existing system of Government 
is a sin against God and hurnanity, I fear that such 
disloyalty must continue. 

'Fhe Government amimuniqiie does me a cruel 
w'l'ong imputing to me a desire that the proposed round 
table conference should be called merely to register my 
decrees. I di<l state, in order to avoid any misunder- 
standing of the Congress demands, as I felt I was in duty 
bound, in as clear terms as possible. No Congressman 
could approach any conference without making his 
position clear. I accepted the ordinary courtesy of not 
considering me or any Congressmen to be impervious to 
reason or argument. It is open to anybody to convince 
me that the 'demands of the Congress regarding the 
Kbilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj are wrong or unreasonable 
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and I would certainly retrace my steps and, so far as I am 
concerned, rectify the wrong. The Government of India 
know that such has been always my attitude. 

The Gommuniqitet strangely enough, says that the 
demands set forth in my manifesto are even larger than 
those of the Working Committee. I claim that they 
■fall far below the demands of the Working Committee, 
for what I now ask against the total suspension of 
civil disobedience of an aggressive character is merely 
the stoppage of ruthless repression, the release of 
prisoners convicted under it and a clear declaration of 
policy. The demands of the Working Committee included 
a round table conference. In my manifesto I have not 
asked for a round table conference at all. It is true that 
this wanting of a round table conference do«8 not 
proceed from any expediency, but it is a confession 
of present weakness. I freely recognise that unless 
India becomes saturated with the spirit of non-violence 
and generates disciplined strength that can only come 
from non-violence, she cannot enforce her demands 
and it is for that reason that I now consider that the 
first thing for the people to do is to secure a reversal 
of this mad repression and then to concentrate upon 
more complete organisation and more construction. And 
here again the communique does me an injustice by 
merely stating that civil disobedience of an aggressive 
character will be postponed until the opportunity is 
given to the imprisoned leaders of reviewing the whole 
situation after their discharge and by conveniently omitting 
■to mention the following conclusion of my letter : ** If the 

Government make the req[uested declaration, I shall regard 
it as an honest desire on its part to give effect to public 
opinion and shall therefore have no hesitation in adviifi^ 
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the country to be enaraged in further moulding public 
opinion without violent restraint from either side and trust 
to its working to secure the fulfilment of its unalterable 
demands. Aggressive civil disobedience in that case will 
be taken up only when the Government departs from its 
policy of strictest neutrality or refuse to yield to the 
clearly expressed opinion of the vast majority of the 
people of India.” 

1 venture to claim extreme reasonableness and 
moderation for the above presentation of the case. 
The alternative before the people, therefore, is not, 
as the cotmnunique concludes, between “ lawlessness 
with all its disastrous consequences on the one hand and 
on the other the maintenance of those principles which lie 
at the root of all civilised Governments’ mass civil disobe- 
dience, it adds, is fraught with such danger to the State 
that it must be met with “ sternness and severity The 
choice befere the people is mass civil disobedience with 
all its undoubted dangers and lawless repression of the 
lawful activities of the people. I hold that it is impossible, 
for any body of self-respecting men for fear of unknown, 
dangers to sit still and do nothing effective when looting of 
property and assaulting of innocent men are going on ali i 
over the country in the name of law and order. 



THE CHIME OF CHAUUl OHAURA 


While Mr. Gandhi was about to ioaug'uvate mass civil 
• disobedience in Bardoli, there occurred a terrible tragedy at 
Chauri Chaura on the 14th February when an infuriated mob, 
including some volunteers also, attacked the thnna, burnt down the 
building and beat to death no less than twenty-two policemen. 
Some constables and chaulddars were literally burnt to death and 
the whole place was under mobocracy. Mr. Gandhi toolc this 
occurrence as a third warning to suspend civil disobedience and 
the Bardoll programme was accordingly given up. On the lltii 
the Working Committee met at Bardoli and resolved to suspend 
all offensive action including even picketing and processions. The 
country was to confine ih-elf to the constructive programme of 
Khnddar manufacture. The Working Committee advised tlse 
stoppage of all activities designed to court Imprisonment. Com- 
menting on the tragedy of Chauri Chaura and the Bardoli 
decisions, Mr. Gandhi wrote in Young India of February Gth, l'J22 : 

God has been abundantly kind to me. He has 
warned me the third time that there is not as yet in 
India that truthful and non-violent atmosphere which 
and which alone can ju^tif}" mass disobedience which can 
be at all described as civil which means gentle, truthful, 
humble, knowing, wilful yet loving, never criminal 
and hateful. 

He warned me in 1919 when the Rowlatt Act agita- 
tion was started. Ahmedabad, Viramgam, and Kheda erred \ 
Amritsar and Kasur erred. I retraced my steps, called it 
a Himalayan miscalculation, humbled mysell before God 
and man, and stopped not meroly mass civil disobedience 
'bnt even my own which, I knew, was intended to be civil 
and non-violent. 

The next time it was through the events of Bombay 
that God gave a terrific warning* He made me eye- 
witness of the deeds of the Bombay mofc on the 
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17th November. I’he mob acte5 in the interest of non- 
co-operation. I announced my intention to stop the mass 
civil diaohsrlience which was to be immediately started 
in Bardoli. The humiliation was greater than in 1919. 
But it did me good, I am sure that the Nation gained 
by the stopping. India stood for truth and non-violence 
by the suspension. 

But, the bitterest humiliation was still to come, 
Madras did ^ive the warning, hut I heeded it not. But 
God spoke clearly through Ohauri Ohaura. I understood 
that the constables who were so brutally hacked 

to death had given much provocation. They had even 
gone back upon the word just given by the Inspector 
that they would not be molested, but when the procession 
had passed, the stragghms v/ere interfered with and 
abused by the constables. The former cried out for 

help. The mob returned. The constables opened fire. 
The litth} uminuuition they had was exhausted and they 
retired to tli«3 fhana for safety. The raob, my infurmant 
tells me, therefore set fire to the lhana. Thi^ self- 
imprisoned constables had to come out for de.ar life and 
as they did so, tliey were hacked to pieces and the 
mangled remains were thrown into tlie raging flames. 

It is claimed that no non-co-operation volunteer had 
a hand in the brutality and that the mob had not only 

the immediate provocation but they had also general 

knowledge of the high-handed tyranny of the police in 
that district. No provocation can possibly justify the 
brutal murder of men who had been rendered defence- 
less and who had virtually thrown themselves on the 
mercy of the mob. And when an Indian claims to be non- 
violent and hopes to mount the throne of liberty through 
•non-violent means, mob-violence even in answer to grave 
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provocation is a bad auguiy. Suppose the non-violent 
disobedience of Bardoli was permitted by God to succeed, 
the Government had abdicated in favour of the victors 
of Bardoli, who would control the unruly element that 
must be expected to perpetrate inhumanity upon due 
provocation ? Non-violent attainment of Self-Government 
presupposes a non-violent control over the violent elements- 
in the country. Non-violent non-co-operators can only 
succeed when they have succeeded in attaining control 
over the hooligans of India, in other words, when the 
latter also have learnt patriotically or religiously to refrain 
from their violent activities, at least whilst the campaign of 
non-co-operation is going on. The tragedy at Chaura, 
therefore, roused me thoroughly. 

But what about your manifesto to the Viceroy and 
your rejoinder to his reply ? spoke the voice of 
Satan. It was the bitterest cup of humiliation to drink. 
Surely it is cowardly to withdraw the next day after 
pompous threat to the Government and promises to the 
people of Bardoli. Thus Satan’s invitation was to deny 
Truth and therefore Religion, to deny God Himself. I 
put my doubts and troubles before the Working Committee 
and other associates whom I found near me. They did 
not at all agree with me at first. Some of them probably 
do not even now agree with me. But never has a man been 
blessed, perhaps, with colleagues and associates so 
considerate and forgiving as I have. They understood 
my difficulty and patiently followed ray argnmeot. The 
drastic reversal of practically the whole of the aggressive 
prc^amme may be politically unsound and unwise, but' 
there is no doubt that it is religiously sound, and I venture 
to assure the doubters that the country will have gained 
by my humiliation and oonfession of error. 
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The only virtue I want to claim is Truth and Non- 
violence. I lay no claim to superhuman powers, I want 
none. I wear the same corruptible flesh that the weakest 
of my fellow-beings wears and am therefore as liable to enr 
as any. My services have many limitations, but God has 
up to now blessed them in spite of the imperfections. 

For confession of error is like a broom that sweeps 
away dirt and leaves the surface cleaner than before* 
T feel stronger for ray confession. And the cause must 
prosper for the retracing. Never has man reached 
his destination by persistence in deviation from the 
straight path. 

It has been urged that Chauri Chaiira cannot aflect 
Bardoli. There is danger, it is argued, only if BardoH 
is weak enough to be swayed by Chauri Chaura and ia 
betrayed into violence. I have no doubt whatsoever 
on that account. The people of Bardoli are in my^Vpinion 
the most peaceful in India. But Bardoli is but a speck 
ou the map of India. Its effort cannot succeed unlesa 
there is perfect co-operation from the other parts* 
Bardoli’s disobedience will be civil only when the other 
parts of India remain non-violent. Just as the addition 
of a grain of arsenic to a pot of milk renders it unfit as 
food, so will the civility of Bardoli prove unacceptable 
by the additiou of the deadly poison from Chauri Chaura. 
The latter represents India as much as Bardoli. 

Chauri Chaura is after all an aggravated symptom. 
1 have never imagined that there has been no violence — 
mental or physical — in the places where repression is 
going on. Only I have believed, I still believe and the 
pages of Young India amply prove that the repression is 
out of all proportion to the insignificant popular violence 
in the areas of repression. The determined holding ol 
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■meetiDgs ia proljibite<i areas I do not call violf^nco. The 
violence I am referring to is the throwing of brickbats or 
intimidation and coercion practised in stray cases. As a 
matter of fact in civil disobedience there sboiiM he no 
excitement. Civil disobedience is a preparation for mute 
suffering. Its effect is marvellous tliougli uii perceived 
and gentle. But I regarded certaiu amount of excito.rnc.nt 
as inevitable, certain amount of unintended violence esmn 
pardonable, I did not consider civil disobedience 

impossible in somewhat imperfect conditions. Under 
perfect conditions disobedience when civil is hardly felt, 
Bnt the present movement is admittedly a dangerous 
■experiment under fairly adverse conditions. 

The tragedy of Chauri Chaiira is really the index 
finger. It shows the way India inay easily go if drastic 
precautions be not taken. If we are not to evolve 
violence out of non-violence, it is (^uite clear that we 
must hastily retrace our steps and re-establish an 
atmosphere of peace, re-arrange our program and 
not think of starting mass civil disobedience, until we 
*re sure of peace being started and in spite of Govern- 
ment provocation. We must be sure of unauthorised 
portions not starting mass civil disobedience. 

As it is, the Congress organisation is still imperfect 
and its instructions are still perfunctorily carried out. We 
have not established Congress Committees in every one 
of the villages. Where we have, they are not perfectly 
amenable to our instructions. We have not probably more 
than one crore of members on the toll. We are in the middle 
of February, yet not many have paid the annual four annas 
subscription for the current year. Volunteers are 
indifferently enrolled. They do not conform to all the 
•conditions of their pledge. They do not evan wear 
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band^spua and hand-woven khaddar. All the Hindu 
volunteers have not yet purged themselves of the sin of 
untouchability. All are not free from the taint of 
violence. Not by their imprisonment are we going to win 
Btoamj or serve the holy cause of the Khilafat or attain 
the ability to stop payment to faithless servants. Some cf 
us err in spite of oursHlves. liut some others among us 
sin wilfully. They join volunteer corps well knowing that 
they are not an 1 do not intend to rnmain non-violent. We 
are thus untruthful even as we hold tlie Grovernment to be 
untruthful. We dare not enter the Kingdom of Liberty 
with mere lip homage to Truth and Non-violence. 

Suspension of mass civil disobedience, and subsidence 
of excitement, are necessary for forth (^r progress, indeed, 
indispensable to prevent fm’ther retrogression. I hope, 
therefore, that by suspension every Congress man or 
woman will not only feel disappointed but he or she will 
feel relieved of the burden of unreality and of national sin. 

Let the opponent glory in our humiliation or so called 
defeat. It is b»^tt«r to be charged with cowardice and 
weakness than to bo guilty of our oath and sin against 
Cod. It is million times hotter to appear untrue before the 
world than to be untrue to ourselves. 

And so for mo the suppression of mass civil disoben 
dience and other minor activities that were calculated to 
keep up excitement is not enough penance for my having 
bium the instrument, h»>wsoevftr involuntary, of the brutal 
violence by the people at Ohauri Chaura. 

I must undergo personal cleansing, I must become 
« fitter instrument able to register the slightest variation 
m the moral atmosphere about me. My prayers must 
have much deeper truth and humility about them tbau 
<they evidesce. And for me there is nothing gp hplpfql 
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and cleansing as a fast accompanied by the necessary 
mental co-operation. 

I know' that the mental attitude is everything, rriist 
as a prayer may be merely a mechanical intonation as of a 
bird, so may a fast be a mere mechanical torture of the 
flesh. Such mechanical contrivances are valueless for the 
purpose intended. Again just as a mechanical chant may 
result in the modulation of voice, a mechnical fast may 
result in purifying the body. Neither will touch the 
soul within. 

But a fast undertaken for fuller self-expression, for 
attainment of the spirit’s supremacy over the flesh, is a 
most powerful factor in one’s evolution. After deep 
consideration, therefore, I am imposing on myself a five 
days’ continuous fast permitting myself water. It com- 
menced on Sunday evening, it ends on Friday evening. 
This is the least I must do. 

I have taken into consideration the All-India Congress 
Committee meeting in front of me. I have in mind the 
anxious pain even the day’s fast will cause many frien<ls ^ 
but I can no longer postpone the penance nor lessen if. 

I urge eo-workers not to copy my example. 'I'he 
motive in their case will be lacking. They are not the 
originators of civil disobedience. I am in the unhappy 
position of a surgeon proved skilless to deal with an 
admittedly dangerous case. I must either abdicate or 
aoq[uire greater skill. Whilst the personal penance is not 
only necessary but obligatory on me, the exemplary self- 
restraint prescribed by the Working Committee is surely 
stijBIcient penance for every one else. It is no small 
penance and if sincerely carried out, it can become 
infinitely more real and better than fasting. What can 
be richer and mote fruitful than a greater fulfilment op 
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the vow of oon-violence in thought, word and deed or 
the spread of that spirit ? It will be more than food for 
me during the week to observe that comrades are aU 
silently and without idle discussion engaged in fulfilling 
the constructive programme sketched by the Working 
Gommittee, in enlisting Congress members after makii^ 
sure that they understand the Congress creed of truth 
and non-violence for the attainment of Simraj, in 
daily and religiously spinning for a fixed time, in 
introducing the wheel of prosperity aud freedom in 
every home, in visiting ‘ untouchable ' homes and finding 
out their wants, in inducing national schools to receive 
^untouchable’ children, in organising social service 
specially designed to find a common platform for every 
variety of man and woman, and in visiting the homes 
which the drink curse is desolating, In establishing re^ 
Panchayats and in organising national schools on a 
proper footing. The workers will be better engaged in 
these activities than in fasting. E hope, therefore, that no 
one will join me in fasting, either through false sympathy 
or an ignorant conception of the spiritual value of fasting. 

All fasting and all penance must as far as possible 
be secret. But my fasting is both a penance and a 
punishment, and a punishment has to be public. It 
is penance for me and panishment for those whom I try to. 
servo, for whom I love to live and would equally love to 
die. They have unintentionally sinned against the laws of 
the Congress though they were sympathisers if not actually 
eonnected with it. Probably they hacked the constables 
their countrymen and fellow-beings with my name on their 
lips. The only way love punishes is by sufTeriog. I‘ 
oannot even wish them to be arrested. But, I would let 
them know that 1 would suffer for their breach of tk^ 
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Congress creed. I w^ould advise those who feel guilty and 
repentant to hand themselves voluntarily to the Government 
for punishment and make a clean confession. I liope that 
the workers in the Gorakhpur district will leave no stone 
unturned to find out the evil doers and urge them to deliver 
themselves into custody. But whether the murderers 
accept my advice or not, I would like them to know lliat 
they have seriously interfered wdth BiraraJ operations, that 
in being the cause of the postponement of the movement 
in Bardoli, they have injured the very cause they probably 
intended to serve. I would like them to know, too, that 
this movement is not a cloak or a preparation for violence. 
I would, at any rgite, suffer every humiliation, every torture, 
absolute ostracism and death itself to prevent the movement 
fi:om becoming violent or a precursor of violence. T make 
my penance public also because I am now denying myself 
the opportunity of sharing their lot with the prisoners. 

immediate issue has again shifted, we, can no longer 
press for the withdrawal of notification, or discharge of 
prisoners. They and we must suffer for the crime of 
Cbauri Chaura. 'I"he incident proves, whether w« wish it 
or no, the unity of life. All, including even the adminis- 
trators, most suffer, Chauri Chaura must stiffen the 
Gbvernment, muft still further corrupt the police, and the 
ri^risals that will follow must further demoralise the people. 
The suspension and the penance wdll take us back to the 
position we occupied before the tragedy. By strict 
d^iscipline and purification we regain the moral confidence 
r^uired for demanding the withdrawal of notifications and 
the discharge of prisoners. 

If we learn the full lesson of the tragedy, we can turn 
tl^ curse into a blessing. By becoming truthful and non- 
violent, both in spirit and deed, and by making the 
swad^ahi, i.e., the hhacldar programme complete, we can 
establish fhll Stoaraj and redress the Kbilafat and the 
Knjab wrongs without a single person having to offer 
civil disobedience. 
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Tlie auspt'nsion of mass civil disobediexice in Bardoli, whicE 
was recoimntfiided by the Working Committee at the instance oi 
Mr. Gandhi, was resented by some ot his colleagues and followers. 
In reply to soon dents who attacked him, he wrote as follows 
in Young India of February 23rd, 1922 : 

A irio.iid iroiii Lahore without giving his name sends 
me the lollaw.ing fliuudering note : 

On Tuirsday the 14tb I read the Tribune and the resolutions 
tlierein passed at the emergency meeting of the All-India Congress 
Working C»»mmiuee. On Monday when I came from my o£Sce 
I hear;! a flying rumour that Mahatmaji had postponed the date of 
the mass civil disobedience, but at that time I thought the news 
devoid of hmndation. After a short time a friend ot mine hawked 
me at my house and we went to bazaar. His face was somewhat 
sadder than usual. I enquired ot him the reason of his sadness. 
He said he was utterly disgusted and so gave up the idea of 
following this movement. Mahatmaji was going to give up the lead 
of this movement and at the same time he had advised all the 
Provincial Congress Committees not to enrol any more volunteers. 
No picketing propaganda should be undertaken as long as the 
special session of the All-India Congre8.s Committee had not 
confirmed wluit to do further. 

The people are of this opinion that you have turned your face 
and become fickle-ininth-d. They will co-operate with the 
Government without any hesitation and join the ceremony of His 
Eoyal Highi'ess the Prince of Wales. Some say that they will not 
observe hartul and will accord a hearty reception at Lahore. 

Some merchants are under the impression that you have- 
removed all the restrictions from all liquor-shops and videshi cloth. 

Truly speaking, each and every one in Lahore city is holding 
mooting in tlu> itazaar as well as in the house, and you will forgive 
me If I will say boldly that they are condemning the action ot the 
All-India Congress Committee. 

I now for my sake ask you these questions : 

(1) Will you now give up the lead ot this movement? 
If so, why? 

(2) Will you be good enough to let me know why you have 
given such Itistructions to all Provincial Congreas Committees ? 
Have you given an opportunity to Pandit Malaviya for a Houudi 
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Table Conference for a settlement, or has Pandit Malaviya agreed 
to embrace your movement in case the Government has not turned 
true to its words ? 

(3) Grant a compromise Is arranged and the Khilafat and the 
Punjab wrongs are redressed and in the case of SfraraJ the 
Government may only extend the reforms, will you be aatisiied 
with that or continue your activities till you have got the hiil 
dominion status ? 

(4) Suppose no decision is arrived at Will Pai\dit Malaviya 
and]]all others who are connected with this Conference, come to your 
side’or will their fate remain in the balance just as now V 

(5) In case no decision is arrived at, will you give up the 
Idea ’of civil disobedience if there is danger of violence. 

(6) Is your intention now to disband the present volunteer 
corps and enlist those who know spinning and wear hand-spun and 
hand-woven khaddar'i 

(7) Suppose violence has made appearance, when you have 
started your mass civil disobedience, what will you dl> at that 
time ? Will you stop your activities at the very moment ? 

There is much more criticism in this than I have 

reproduced. The writer tolls mo that the people are so 
disgusted that they now threaten to become co-operators 
a-nd are of opinion that I have sold l^ala Lajpat llai, 
Deshabandhu Ohitta Kanjan Das, Pandit Motilal Nehru, the 
Ali Brothers and others, and tells me that if I give u)i tlio 
leadership there are thousands who will leave this w(*rlrl by 
committing suicide. I may assure the citizens of Laltore 
in particular and Panjabis in general that I do not believe 
what is said of them. I used to receive such letters even 
-during the Martial Law days because of the suspension of 
-civil disobedience, but I discounted all the news and on 
my reaching the Punjab in October, I found that I was 
wght in my analysis of the Punjab mind and I discovered 
ihat there was no one to challenge the propriety of my act* 

I feel still more confident of the correctness of the decision 
•of the Working Committee, but if it is foUnd that the 
country repudiates my action I shall not mind it. I can 
but do my doty. A leader is useless when he acta against 
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tlie promptings of his own conscience, surrounded as he 
must be by people holding all kinds of views. He will 
drift like au anchorless ship if he has not the inner voice 
to hold him firm and guide him. Above all, I can easily 
put up with the denial of the world, but any denial by me 
of my God is unthinkable, and if I did not give at this 
critical period of the struggle the advice that I have, 
I would be denying both God and Truth. The telegrams 
and letters I am receiving from all parts of the country 
thanking me for my decision — telegrams from both non-co- 
operators and co-operators — confirm my belief that the 
country appreciates the decision and that the Lahore writer 
has given undue prominence to some heated bazaar talk 
which was bound to take place after the Bardoli decision 
which all of a sudden disturbed all previous calculations. 
I can understand the effect of the first shock, but I am also 
sure that when the people begin to analyse the implications 
of non-violence, they will come to no other conclusion than 
that of the Working Committee. 

And now for the questions of the correspondent : 

(1) I am not likely to give up the lead of the 
movement unless I have, a clear indication that the people 
want me to. One method of giving that indication is an 
adverse vote of the Working Committee or the All-India 
Congress Committee. 

(2) I assure the public that “ Pandit Malaviyaji 
'had absolutely no hand in shaping my decision.” 1 have 
-often yielded to Panditji, and it is always a pleasure forme 
to yield to him whenever I can and always painful to differ 
ivom one who has an unrivalled record of public service and 
.who is sacrifice personified. But so far as the decision of 
euspension is concerned, I arrived at it on my reading the 
detailed report of the Ohauri Chaura tragedy in the 
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Chronicle, It was in Bardoli that telegrams were sent 
convening the Working Oommittee meeting and it was in 
Bardoli that I sent a letter to the members of the Working’ 
Committee advising them of my desire to suspend civil 
disobedience. I went thereafter to Bombay at the instance 
of Panditji who, together with the other friends of the 
Malaviya Conference, undoubtedly wished to phad with 
me for a suspension and who w^ere agrecabl}’’ surprised 
when I told them that so far as I was concerned, iny mind 
was made up, but that I had kept it open so that I could 
discuss the point thoroughly with the members of tlif 
Working Oommittee. The suspension has no reference tc 
a round table conference or to any settlement. In my 
opinion, a round table conference is bound to prove 
fruitless. It requires a much stronger Viceroy than Lord 
Reading has proved to be to perceive the situation in tiie 
country and then to describe it correctly. I certainly fftel 
that Pandit Malaviyaji has already come into the 
movement. It is not possible for him to keep away from 
the Congress or from danger, but the Bardoli decision was- 
arrived at purely on its merits and I could not have been 
shaken from the original purpose had I not been unnerved 
by the Chauri Ghaura tragedy which was the last straw, 

(3) Nothing short of full Domwjon Status h 
likely to satisfy me personally and nothing sliort of 
complete severance will satisfy me if the Khilafat and tlm 
Punjab wrongs remain nnredressed, but the exact form 
does not depend upon me. I have no clear-cut scheme. 
It has to be evolved by the people’s representatives. 

(4) At the present moment there is no question' 
of a settlement. Therefore, the question as to what 
Pandi^i and all others will do is premature if not irrelevant* 
But assutning that Panditji holds any conference and that 
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its resolutions are ignored by the Government, Panditji 
and others will act as all self-respecting men do in 
such circumstances. 

(5) I can never give up the idea of civil 
disobedience, no matter what danger there is of violence, 
but I shall certainly give up the idea of starting Djass civil 
disobedience so long as there is certain danger of 
violence. Individual civil disobedience stands on a 
different footing. 

(6) There is no question of disbanding any 
Volunteer Corps, but the names of those who do not 
conform to the Congress pledge have certainly to be 
removed from the list if we are to be honest. 

(7) If we have understood the essential parts of 
non-violence, we can but come to one conclusion, that any 
eruption of widespread violence — and I call the Cbauri 
Chaura tragedy widespread for tlxe purpose — automatically 
stops mass civil disobedience. That many other parts of 
the country have nobly responded to the spirit of non- 
violence is good, but it ia not good enough to continue 
mass civil disobedience even as a most peaceful meeting is 
disturbed if one man obstructs or commits violence. Mass 
civil disobedience for becoming successful requires a non- 
violent environment. The reason for restricting it to one 
single small area is to prevent violence elsewhere. It 
therefore means that mass civil disobedience in a particular 
area is possible when the other areas passively co-operate 
by remaining non-violent. 
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The All-India Congress Committee met at Delhi on the 20th 
Eebniary and passed resolutions with important modifications on 
the Bardoli decisions of the Working Committee. Mr. Gandhi 
explains in the following article in Young India of March 2, 1922 
how the Bardoli programme came to be modified : 

The session just past of the All-India Congress 
Committee* was in some respects more memorable than the 
Congress. There is so much undercuri’ent of violence, 
both conscious and unconscious, that I was actually and 
literally praying for a disastrous defeat. I have always 
been in a minority. The reader does not know that in 
South Africa I started with practical unanimity, reached a 
minority of sixty-four and even sixteen and went up again 
to a huge majority. The best and the most solid work was 
done in the wilderness of minority. 


* The following resolutions were passed on tlie 25th February 
at the session of the All-India Congress Committee held at Delhi : 

The AU-India Congress Committee having carefully considered 
the resolutions passed by the Working Committee at Its meeting 
held at Bardoli on the 11th and 12bh instant, confirms the said 
resolutions with the modifications noted therein and farther resolves 
that individual civil disobedience whether of a defensive or aggres- 

- sive character may be commenced In respect of particular places or 
particular laws at the Instance of and upon permission being 
granted therefor by the respective Provincial Committee provided 

'that such civil disobedience shall not be permitted unless all the 

- conditions laid down by the Congress or the AU-lndfa Congress 
* Committee or the Working Committee are strictly fulfilled. 

Reports having been received from various quarters that 
picketing regarding foreign cloth is as necessary as liquor-picket- 
ing, the All-India Congress Committee authorises such picketing 
of a h&na fid.€ character on the same terms as liquor-plcketlDg 
mentioned in the Bardoli resolutions. 

The All-India Congreas Committee wishes It to be uodentoed 
'that the resolutions of Working Committee do not mun any 
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I knovT that the only thing that the Government dread 
is this huge majority I seem to command. They little- 
know- that I dread it even more than they. I have become 
literally sick of the adoration of the unthinking multitude. 
I would feel certain of my ground if I was spat upon by 
them. Then there would be no need lor confession of 
Himalayan and other miscalculations, no retracing, no 
re-arranging. 

But it was not to be. 

A friend v^rarned me against exploiting my dictator^ 
ship. He little knew that I had never once used it, 
if only because the legal occasion had not yet arisen 
for its use. The * dictatorship * accrues to me only 
when the ordinary Congress machinery is rendered- 
unworkable by the Government. 

Far from my consciously or unconsciously exploiting 
my ‘dictatorship I have begun to wonder if I am 
not unconsciously allowing myself to be ‘ exploited 


abandon men t oi tlitf original Congress programme of non-co- 
operation or permanent abandonment of mass civil disobedience 
but considers that an atmospere oi necessary mass non-violence 
can be established by the workers concentrating upon the construc- 
tive programme framed by the Working Committee at Bardoli. 

The All-India Congress Committee holds civil disobedience- 
to be the right and duty of the people to be exercised and per- 
formed whenever the State opposes the declared will of the people. 

Note : Individual civil disobedience Is disobedience of orders 
or laws by a single individual or an ascertained number or group 
of Individuals, Therefore a prohibited public meeting where admis- 
sion is regulated by tickets and to which no unauthorised admission 
is allowed, is an instance of individual civil disobedience, whereas- 
a prohibited meeting to which the general public is admitted with- 
out any restriction is an instance of mass oMl disobedience. Such 
civil disobedience is defensive when a prohibited public meeting is 
held for conducting a normal activity although It may result 
In arrest. It would be aggressive if U is held not for any 
normal activity but merely for the purpose of courting arrest 
and imprisonment 
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I confes-s that I have a dread of it sncli as I never had 
before. My only safety lies in iny shamelessness. I 
have warned my friends of the Committee that T am 
incorrigible. I shall continue to confess blunders each 
time the people commit them. The only tyrant I 
accept in this world is the * still small voice’ within. 
And even though I have to face the prospect of a 
minority of one, I humbly believe I have the courage to he 
in such a hopeless minority. That to me is the only 
truthful position. 

But I am a sadder and, I hope, a wiser man to-day. 
I see that our non-violence is skin-deep. We nve burning 
with indignation. The G-ovcrnraent is feeding it by its 
insensate acts. * '*■ 

This non-violence therefore seems to he due merely 
to our helplessness. It almost appears as if we are nursing 
in our bosoms the desire to take revenge the iirst time M’e 
get the opportunity. 

Can true voluntary non-violence come out of this 
seeming forced non-violence of tho weak ? Is it not a 
futile experiment I am conducting ? What if, when the 
fury bursts, not a man; woman, or child is safe and every 
man’s hand is raised against his fellow-being V Of what 
avail is it then if I fast myself to death iu the event of 
snch a catastrophe coming to pass ? 

What is the alternative? To lie and say that what 
1 know to be evil, is good? To say that true and 
voluntary co-operation will come out of false and forced 
co-operation is to say that light will result from darkness. 

Co-operation with tho Government is as much a 
wnakaesB and a sin as alliance with suspended violence. 

The dUEbCtdty is almost 'insurmountable. Hence with 
the growing knowledge of the fact that this non-^oloifoe 
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is merely superficial, I must continually make mistakes 
and retrace, even as a man wading his way through 
a traetless forest must continually stop, retrace, stumble, 
be hurt and even bleed. 

I was prepared tor a certain amount of depression, 
disappointment and resentment, but I confess I was totally 
unprepared for the hiirricaae of opposition. It became 
clear to me that the workers were in no mood to do any 
serious work of construction. The constructive programme 
lent no enchantment* They were not a social reform 
association. They could not w'rest power from the 
Grovernment by such humdrum reform work. They wanted 
to deliver ‘ uon-violent ' blows ! All this appeared so 
thoroughly unreal. They would not stop to think that even 
if they could defeat the G-ovoriiment by a childish display 
of rage they could not conduct the G-overnraent of the 
country for a single day without serious and laborious 
organisation and construction. 

We must not go to gaol, as Mahomed Ali would 
say, ‘ on a false issue ’. It is not any imprisonment that 
will lead to Snm^aJ. It is not every disobedience that 
will fire us with the spirit of obedience and discipline. 
Jails arc no gate- way to liberty for the confirmed criminal. 
They are temples of liberty only for those who are 
innocence personified. The execution of Socrates made 
immortality a living reality for us — not so the execution 
of countless murderers. There is no warrant for supposing 
that we can steal Swaraj by the imprisonment of thousands 
of nominally non-violent men with hatred, ill-will and 
violence raging in their breasts. 

It would be otherwise if w© were fighting with arms, 
giving and receiving blow for blow. The imprisonment of 
'those who may be caught intimidating, assaulting and 
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murdering will certainly embarrass the Government and 
when they are tired, they would as elsewhere jdeld. But 
such is not our fight to-day. Let us be truthful. If it i& 
through ‘ show of force ’ that we wish to gain Swaraj^ let 
us drop non-violence and offer such violence as we may. 
It would be a manly, honest and sober attitude — an attitude 
the world has been used to for ages past No one can 
then accuse us of the terrible charge of hypocrisy. 

But the majority will not listen to me in spite of all 
my warnings and passionate plea for rejecting my 
resolution, if they did not believe in non-violence as 
indispensable for the attainment of our goal. I’hey 
accepted it without a single material change. I would ask 
them therefore to realise their responsibility. They are 
now bound not to rush to civil disobedience but to settle 
down to the quiet work of construction. I w'ould urge 
them to be indifferent to the clamour for immediate action. 
The immediate action is not courting imprisonment, nor 
even free speech and free association or free pen, hut 
self-purification, introspection, quiet organisation. We 
have lost our foothold. If we do not take care, we are 
likely to be drowned in the waters whoso depth we 
do not know. 

It is no use thinking of the prisoners. When I heard 
of Chauri Chaura I sacrificed them as the first penitential 
act. They have gone to jail to be released only by the 
strength of the people, ‘ indeed the hope was the Swaraj 
Parliament s first act would be to open the prison gates. 
God had decreed otherwise. We who are outside have 
tried and failed. The prisoners can now only gain by 
serving the full term of their imprisonment. Those who 
went under false pretences, or under any misapprehension 
oruoder mistaken uuderstanding of the movement can. 
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come out by apologising and by petitioning. The 
movement will be all the stronger for the purging. The 
stoutest hearts will rejoice in the opportunity of 
unexpectedly greater suffering. Though thousands of 
Russians have * rotted ’ in the Russian prisons for years- 
and years, that unhappy people are not yet free. Liberty 
is a jilt most difficult to woo and please. We have shown 
the power of suffering. But we have not suffered enough. 
If the people in general keep passively non-violent and if 
only a few are actively, honestly and knowingly non- 
violent in intent, word and deed, we can reach the goal 
in the quickest time with the least suffering. But we shall 
indefinitely postpone the attainment if we send to prison 
men who harbour violence in their breasts. 

Therefore the duty of the majority in their respective 
provinces is to face taunts, insults and ^ if need be 
depletion in their ranks but determinedly to pursue their 
goal without swerving an inch. The authorities mistaking 
our suspension for weakness may resort to still greater 
oppression. We should submit to it. We should even 
adandon defensive civil disobedience and concentrate all 
our energy on the tasteless but health-giving economic 
and social reform. We should bend down on our knees- 
and assure the moderates that they need fear no harm 
from us. We should assure the Zamindars that we have 
no ill "Will against them- 

The average Englishman is haughty, he does not 
understand us, he considers himself to be a superior 
being. He thinks that he is born to rule us. He relies 
upon his forts or his gun to protect himself. He despises 
us. He wants to compel co-operation, f.e., slavery. Even 
him we have to conquer, not by bending the Imee, but 
remaining aloof from him, but at the same time not 
43 
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'hating him nor hurting him. It cowartllj- to molest 
him. If we simply refuse to regard ourselves as his 
slaves and pay homage to him, we liave done owr 
duty. A mouse can only shun the cat. Ue cannot 
treat with her till she has filed the poiiits of her claws 
and teeth. At the same time we inTist show every 
attention to those few Englishmen Vvho are trying to 
•cure themselves and fellow Englishmen o^ the disease 
•of race superiority. 

The minority has different ideals. It does not believe 
in the programme. Is it not right and paJriotic for them 
•to form a new party and a new organisation ? 'rhey will 
•then truly educate the country. Those who do not 
believe in the creed should surely r<^tire from the 
Congress. Even a national organisation must have a 
•creed. One, for instaace^ who does not believe in 
Stmraj has no place in the Congress. I submit that even 
so has one who does not believe in ‘ peaceful and legiti- 
mate means' no place in the Congress. A Oongressmaii 
may not believe in non-co-operation and still remain in it 
■but he cannot believe in violence and untruth and still be a 
'Congressman. I was therefore deeply hurt when I found 
•oppositiou to the note in the resolution about the creed and 
still more when I found opposition to my paraphrase of the 
two adjectives * peaceful ’ and * legitimate * into ‘ non-violent ’ 
and ‘ truthful ' respectively. I had reasons for the para- 
phrase. I was seriously told that the creed did not insist 
upon non-violence and truth as the indispensable means 
•for the attainment of Swaraj, I agreed to remove the 
paraphrase in order to avoid a painful discussion but I felt 
•that truth was stabbed. 

1 am sure that those who raised this opposition are 
as patriotic as I clahn td be» they are as eager for Bw€traj 
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as every other Oongressman. But I do say that the 
patriotic spirit demands their loyal and strict adherence 
to non-violence and truth, and that if they do not believe 
in them they should retire from the Congress organisation. 

Is it not national economy to let all the ideals be 
sharply defined and to work independently of one 
another ? That then which is most popular will win the 
day. If we are going to evolve the real spirit of 
democracy, we shall not do so by obstruction but by 
abstention. 

session of the All-India Congress Committee 
was a forcible demonstration of the fact that we are 
retarding the country’s progress towards Swaraj and 
not the Government!;. Every mistake of the Government 
helps. Every neglect of duty on our part hinders. 
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It the Bardoli decisions offended a tew uealous follo%veia o. 
Mr. Gandhi, the Delhi resolutions were condemned by a large 
section of the public. Congressmen were uncomfortable at the 
sadden and incessant changes of programme. Doubts as to the 
validity of the principles of non-violence were openly discussed, 
some adhering to it as a mere policy, and as policy liable to change. 
To these Mr. Gandhi replied : 

I am sorry that I find a nervous fear among some 
Hindus and Mahomedans that I am undermining their 
faith and that I am even doing irreparable harm tc 
India by my uncompromising preaching of non-violence 
They aeera almost to imply that violence is their creed. 
I touch a tender spot if I talk about extreme non-violence 
in their presence. They confound me with texts from 
the Mahabharata and the Koran eulogising or permitting 
violence. Of the Mahabharata I can write without 
restraint, but the moat devout Mahomedan will not, 
I hope, deny me the privilege of understanding the 
message of the Prophet. I make bold to say that violence 
is the creed of no religion and that whereas non-violence 
in most cases is obligatory in all, violence is merely 
permissible in some cases. But I have not put before 
India the final form of non-violence. The non-violence 
that I have preached from Congress platforms is non^ 
violence as a policy. But even policies require honest 
adherence in thought, word and deed. If I believe 
that honesty is the best policy, surely whilst I so believe 
I must be honest in thought, word and deed ; otherwise 
I become an impostor. -Non-violence being a policy 
means that it can npon due notice ^be given up when 
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jfc proves uasuccessful or ineffective. Bat simple morality 
demands that whilst a particular policy is pursued, 
it must be pursued with all one’s heart. It is simple 
policy to march along a certain route^ but the soldier 
who marches with an unsteady step along that route 
is liable to be sumraarily dismissed. I become therefore 
incredulous when people talk to me sceptically about non- 
violence or are seized with fright at the very mention of the 
word non-violence. If they do not believe in the expedient 
«:pf ooa-violeaee, they must denounce it but not claim to 
believe in the expedient when their heart resists it. How 
disastrous it ./oiild be if, not believing in violence oven 
as au expedient, I joined, say, a violence party and 
approached a gun with a perturbed heart! The reader 
will believe me when I say that I have the capacity for 
killing a Hy. But I do not believe in killing even Hies. 
Now suppose I joined an expedition tor fly-killiog as an 
expedient. Will I not be expected before being permitted 
to join the expedition to use all the available engines of 
destruction whilst I remained in the army of fly-killers? 
If those wlu) are in the Congress and the Khilafat 
Committees will perceive this simple truth, we shall 
certainly either finish the stntggle this yair to a successful 
end or be so sick of non-violence as to give up the 
pretension and set about devising some other programme. 

I hold that Swami Shraddhanandji has been 
needlessly criticised for the proposition he intended to 
move. His argument is absolutely honest. He thinks 
that we as a body do not really believe in non-violence 
even as a policy. Therefore we shall never fulfil the 
programme of non-violence. Therefore, he says, let us 
go to the Councils and get what crumbs we may. He was 
trying to show the unreality of the position of those 
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who believe in the policy with their lips whereaft 
they are looking forward to violence for final deliverance. 
I do say that if Congressmen do not fully believe iu the 
policy, they are doing an injury to the country by pre- 
tending to follow it. If violence is to he the basis of 
future Government, the CounciOors are undoubtedly the 
wisest. For it is through the Councils that by the same 
devices by which the present administrators rule us, the 
Councillors hope to seize power from the former’s hands. 
I have little doubt that those who nurse violence in their 
bosoms will find no benefit from the lip profession of non- 
violence. I urge therefore 'ivith all the vehemence at my 
command that those who do not believe in non-violence 
should secede from the Congress and from non-co-operation 
and prepare to seek election, or re-join lau^ courts or 
Government colleges as the case may be. Let there no 
manner of doubt that Swaraj estaldished l;y non-violeiit 
means will be different in kind trom the Swaraj that can 
be established by armed rebellion. Police and punish- 
ments there will be even under such SivaraJ. But tliere 
would be no room for brutalities such as we witness to day 
both on the part of the people and the Government. And 
those, whether they call themselves Hindus or Mussul- 
mans, who do not fully believe in the policy of non-violence, 
should abandon both non-co-operation and non-violence. 

a !|t :f! 

ft is thus clear what 1 would like the Provincial 
organisations to do. They must not for the present 
disobey the Government orders so far as it is at all 
possible. They must not, before they have searched 
their hearts, take forward action but bring about an 
absolutely calm atmosphere. No imprisonment courted 
In anger has availed us anything. £ agree with the 
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Mussulman view which is also the Hindlu view that 
there is no imprisonment for the sake of it. All imprison- 
ment to be useful has to be courted for religion or country 
and that by men and women clad in khaddar and 
without anger or violence in their hearts. If the Provinces 
have no such men and women, they shonld not embark, 
on civil disobedience at all. 

Hence it is that the constructive programme haa 
been framed. It will steady and calm us. It will- 
wake our organising spirit, it will make us industrious, 
it will render us ^fit ftir Swaraj^ it will cool our blood. 
We shall be spat upon, laughed at, sworn at, may be 
even kicked and cursed. We must put up with it all,, 
inastimch as we have harboured anger in our breasts even 
though we have been under the pledge ot non-violence 
and manufacture of khaddar, w© cannot render effective 
help to the Khilafat, we cannot get redress of the Punjab 
wrong, nor can we attain Swaraj* My leadership is 
perfectly useless if I cannot convince co-workers and the 
public of the absolute and immediate necessity of 
vigorously prosecuting the constructive programme. 

« H: -Ji^ 

Several Mussxilman friends have said : “ Your pro- 

gramme is good for Swaraj but it is too slow to be good 
enough for saving the Khilafat. The Khilafat question will 
be solved iu a few months and whatever can be done must 
be done now.^' Let us examine the question. The cause* 
of the Kbilafat, thank God, is safe in the bands of Ghazi 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha. He has retrieved the prestige of 
the Khilafat as no Mussulman of modern times has done. 
India has, in my opinion, helped not much by her money 
though that has meant something, but by Hiada-Maslim< 
unity and by telling the Government in the plainest terms- 
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possible that India will have nothing to do with the 
Government and will declare complete independence if 
England persists in her anti-Turk policy and exploits 
India’s resources against the Turks. The greater the 
strength in that declaration, the greater becomes the 
prestige of Islam and the greater the power of Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha, Some people think that mere temporary 
•embarrassment of the Government by a tew tliousand 
men, irrespective of c^ualification, going to jail, will 
make the Government yield to our wishes. Lot us not 
imderrate the power of the Government. 1 am sure 
that the Government does possess as yet the power to 
cmah the spirit of violence. And it is nothing hut 
violence to go to jail anyhow. It is the suffering of fhe 
pure and God-fearing which will tell, not the bluster of 
the rabble. The purer India becomes, the stremger she 
becomes. Purity is the only weapon of the weak in bmly. 
The strong in body in their insolence often mobilise 
their bard fibre and seek to usurp the very iunction of 
the Almighty. But when that hard fibre comes in 
contact, not with its like but with the exact opposite, it 
has nothing to work against. A solid body can only 
move on and against another solid body. Yon cannot 
huild castles in the air. Therefore the impatient 
Mussulmans roust see the obvious truth that the little 
disorganised bluster of the rabble, whether it ex])resses 
itself by going to jail or by burning buildings or by 
making noisy demonstrations, will be no match for the 
•oiganised insolence of the hard fibre of the most deter- 
mined people in the world. This terrific insolence can 
•only be met by the utter humility of the pure and the 
meek. God helps the helpless, not those who believe 
they can do something. Every page of the Koran teaches 
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me, a non- Muslim, this supreme lesson. Every sura of 
Koran begins in the name of God the Compassionate 
and the Merciful. Let ns therefore be strong in soul 
though weak in body. 

If the Mussulmans believe in the policy of non- 
violence, they must give it a fair trial and they will 
not have given it any trial at all if they harbour anger, 

violence in their breasts. 

As it is, by our bluster, by intimidation, by show of 
force, by violent picketing, we shall estrange more men 
than intimidate into co-operation with us. And bow 

can we dare seek co-operation by compulsion when we 
have refused to be coerced into co-operation with the 
Government ? Must we not observe the same law that 
we expect others to observe towards us ? 

If the Treaty of Sevres is not revised to our 

satisfaction, it is not Bnished. The virtue lies in India’s 
determination not to be satisfied with anything less 
than her demands. After all Mustafa Kera^il may 
insist upon the settlement of the JTuzurut-uI-Arab. 
We must continue the fight so long as it is not 

returned intact to the Mussulmans. If the Mussulmans 
consider that they can gain their end by force of 

arms, let them secede from the non-violent alliance by 
all means. But if they know that they cannot, let 
them carry it out in thought, word and deed and they 
will find that there is no surer or quicker remedy for 
assuaging their grief and redressing the Khilafat wrong. 

^ ^ * 1 ^. 

I have carefully read Mr. Kelkar’s article in the 
Mahratta criticising the Bardoli resolutions. I acknow- 
ledge the gentle and considerate manner with which he 
has handled me* I wish I could persuade him and many 
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who think like Mr. Kelkar, that what he calls a somersault 
was an inevitable operation. Consistencj is a desirable 
quality but it becomes a hobgoblin when it re>fases to 
see facts. I have known dispositions of armies changed 
from hour to hour. Once during: the Zulu revolt we were 
all asleep. We had definite orders for the morrow, liul 
suddenly at about midnight wo were awakened and ordered 
to retire behind bags of grain, which se.rved as ))ro(ectirig 
walls because the enemy was reported to be creeping up the 
hill on which we had encamped. In another lojur it wai 
understood that it was a false alarm and we w<ire persnitted* 
to retire to our tents, All the somersaults were neeeiv 
sary changes. Kemediea vary with the variation in 
diagnosis. The same physician one day detects malaria 
and gives a large dose of ijuinine ; detects typhoid 
the next and stops all medicine and orders careful nursing 
and fasti Qg ; later detects consumption and orders change 
and solid food. Is the physician capricious or cautitms 
and honest ? *** * 

The fact is, that the critics do not realise the 
implications of civil disobedience. They seem uuconsciously 
to ignore the potent adjective ‘ civil’. 

The more I think of the Bardoli decision and the 
more I rehearse the debates and the talks at Delhi, the 
more convinced I am ot the correctness of the decision, 
and of the necessity of Provinces stopping all offensive 
activities for the time being, even at the risk of being 
considered weak and forfeiting popular applause and 
support. 

A correspondent from Jjabore writes under data 
Srd March : 

So far as the faets about ;Bardoli deoisloii have oome to light, 
it appears the deoislaji was arrived at either under the Infiuenoe 
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ot Pundit Malaviya or under some far-tetcTied notions ot non- 
violence. In the former case the act is most unworthy and in the 
latter it Is most unwise. Is not the ideal of the Congress Stoara^ 
and not Non-violence ? People have imbibed non-violence 
generally which surely must do for the Congress purpose. How 
the breaches like those at Bombay and Gorakhpur can make the 
engine come to a standstill I cannot understand. And if M. 
Richard is true as to your aspirations of a world leader tlirongh 
non-violence even at the cost of Indian interest, it is surely 
unbecoming and, excuse me to say, dishonest. 

And have you realised the eftects of this sudden standstill? 
Mr. Montagu's ttireat comes for that, Lord <■' eadlng and his 
Government are harder to us than even before. It had almost 
yielded. As to the public, there is a general distrust prevailing 
among the classes and the masses. Surely it Is difficult to make 
men play things of the hour, and their disgust and disappointment 
show how the figiit was carried on in right earnest. Don’t you 
perceive that it is a shock and that two such shocks must enervate 
the combatants altogether V 

Besides I have heard the responsible Mussulmans talk of 
withdrawing co* operation even from the Hindus. The fight is 
religious with them. It is the Jehad I should say. God’s 
command and the Prophet’s is no joke to start and to stop the 
Jehad at will. If the Hindus should retire, they say they must 
devise their own course. Will you take care to ease one heart 
that feels uneasy on this account V 

It is impossible to withhold sympathy from the 
writer. His letter is typical of the attitude I saw reflected 
in Delhi. I have already given the assurance that Pundit 
Malaviyaj! had nothing to do with the Bardoli decision, 
nor have any far-fetched notions of non-violence anything 
to do with it. The correspondent’s letter is the best 
justification for it. T’o me the Bardoli decision is the 
logical outcome of the national pledge of limited non- 
violence. I entirely endorse the opinion that Swaraj is the 
nation’s goal, not non-violence. It is true that my goal is 
as much Swaraj as non-violence, because I hold Swaraj for 
the masses to be unattainable save through non-violence. 
But have 1 not repeatedly said that I would have 
India become free even by violence rather than that 
she should remain in bondage ? In slavery sbe is 
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helpless partner in the violence of the slave-hohler. Ir 
is, however, true that I could not take part in a violent 
attempt at deliverance if only because I do not believe 
in the possibility of success by violence. 1 cannot pall 
the trigger against my worst enemy. If I succeed in 
convincing the world of the supremacy of the law oi 
non-violence and the futility of violence for the progress 
of mankind, the correspondent will find that India will 
have automatically gained her end. But I freely confess 
my utter inability to do so without first convincing India 
that she can be free only by non-violent and truthful 
means and no other. 

I must fui*ther confess that what Mr. Montaga 
or Lord Beading would think of the decision dil 
not concern me and therefore their threats do not 
perturb or affect me, nor should they affect any 
non-co-operator. He burnt his boats when he eirjbarked 
upon his mission. But this I know that it India 
becomes non-violent in intent, word and deed, even 
the hearts of Mr. Montagu and Lord Reading will 
be changed. As it is, marvellous though our progress 
has been in non-violent action, our hearts and our speech 
haye not become non-violent. Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Beading do not believe in the sincerity of our profession 
nor in the possibility of sincere workers succeeding in 
creating a truly non-violent atmosphere. What is 
therefore required, is more and yet more non-violence 
in intent, word and deed. 

As for the people, I have little doubt that they will 
•snrvive the purifying shock. I regard the present 
-depression as a prelude to steady progress. But should it 
prove otherwise, the truth of the Bardoli deciaion 
cannot he denied. It stands independent of public 
approval. God is, even though the whole world deny 
‘Him. IVufch stands even if there be no public support. 
It is self-sustamsd. 



A DIVINE WARNING 


Writing to the Nava Jivaa in Jamiary 1922, on the third day of 
the fast, Mahatma Gandhi declared again his conviction that India 
could yet win her freedom by her age- long method of ahhnsa 
or non-violence: 

If a person commits a mistake for the first time he 
is excused ; only the generous public forgives in him the 
repetition of the error. But if he is responsible even on a. 
third occasion for the same mistake, the public leaves him 
severely alone. If a man is deceived once or twice he is 
thought a simpleton, but if is ever being deceived he is 
rightly condemned a fool. Mass civil disobedience at 
Bardoli has passed off as a dream. God thought it fit in 
His supreme wisdom to dispose of my plans just at the 
uioraenl when I thought that mass civil disobedience could 
be commenced. 'I'liere is nothing strange in this. In the 
Ramayana we see that Kama was banished to the wild 
forests when all was ready for his coronation. That has 
a lesson for us. We understand the true meaning of 
h^fvaraj only when we readily recognise the unreality of 
things which we had all along thought to be too true. 
It seems to me that the attempt made to win Swaraj 
is Swaraj itself. The faster we run towards it^ the 
longer seems to be the distance to be traversed. The 
same is the case with all ideals. When one goes in 
pursuit of truth he finds that it is always eluding his 
grasp, because he sees now and then that what he 
once thought too true is no more than a fond illusion. 
The righteous man is always humble. He recognises 
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Ms shortcomings day by day* A Bmhnmcharl who 
seeks true BrahmacJiaryam^ feels too oiten that the 
longing after wordly pleasures is still in him, making 
the attainment of his ideal almost impossible. He who 
seeks Moksha or deliverance experiences a similar 
feeling. All this explains the great SafhL I'he 
sages who retired for tapas to the mountains and forests, 
found themselves confronted with the XathL Some of 
the MaharisMs had probably a glimpse of the (ruth. 

SWAKAJ IS THE ATTEMPT TO WIN IT 
I am now convinced more firmly than over that 
Swaraj lies in our efforts to win it. Ah>nodabad and 
Viramgaum committed excesses. So too did Amritsar 

and Kasur. Satyagraha was then postponed because of 
those mob excesses. Last November I was eye-witness to 
the horrid outbreak at Bombay. Then loo mass civil 
disobedience was postponed. But the bitterest cu}i of 
humiliation was yet to come. Ghauri Obaura taught me 
the most valuable lesson. I do not know how much more 
is still in store for me. Now if people grow impaTient .and 
consider me a fool, it will not be their fault. Why Kliould 
I meddle in their affairs if I had not the capacity f(» 
understand their true nature ? I could not sit with folded 
arms allowing things to drift. I could not hut make open 
confession of error when any occurred. I would prefer 
being deposed from leadership to paying lip-homage to 
truth and allowing the spirit within me to get corrupt 
by the overpowering weakness of the Hesh. “ (f the 
ibiua gets angry the people will give me shelter, but 
no one can protect me from God's wrath " is the strain 
of Mirabai's song and this has a moral for the world. 
We shall not* court God’s disfavour. We must pay heed 
to His wai^mgs. If we had persisted in mass civil 
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jiisobedienee at Bardoli in spite of Gorakhpur, 
there would have resulted immense harm to the public 
cause. We would have thrown aside truth and peace. 
'The first condiiion to mass civil disobedience at Bardoli 
was perfect peace in th« other parts of the country. 
Bardoli would have sinned if it had proceeded with the 
campaign in violation of our solemn pledge. 

KEEP ABOVE REPROACH 

We need not feel impatient if some people ask 
whether such perfect peace is at all attainable. Those 
who argue in this strain, wish the abandonment of 
r^atijagmha and (jivility. We have to keep above the 
reproach of incivility. We should constitute ourselves 
the trustees of India’s honour and it is incumbent 
on us to see that no unrighteous or incivil action is done 
under cover of righteous or civil pretences. Bardoli kept 
peace and I maintained it. Both Bardoli and myself have 
done some service to the people. I think that by recanting 
my error, I have proved the fitness of a true servant, I 
am sure that the people will not lose strength but rise all 
the better for tliis confession. It is very true that God 
alone has rescued us from shame. 1 must have learnt a 
lesson from Madras but I did not. If a favourite of God 
does not take note of His warning by means of ordinary 
indications, the All- Merciful warns him by flare of 
trumpets and beat of drums, and if he does not wake up 
even then. He makes him realise the truth by thunder- 
storm. We have, by doing the right thing, put an end 
to imminent danger. 

We had to retrace our steps and we did it in 
all humility. 

A man who strays from his path, has to retrace his 
steps and -arrive at the same place fi'om where he missed 
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the way. We were taking the downward path after 
the Working Committee passed the resolution on 
civil disobedience but now we are climbing up. 

HOW LOVE PUNISHES 

But a mere recantation was not enough for me. More 
severe penance had to be undergone. I was seized with 
an immense mental pain the moment I heard of the 
Gorakhpur tragedy. Bodilj’' punishment was indispensable 
to me. A fast of five days will not suffice to make 
up for all my errors. I wished a fast of fourteen 
days, but friends persuaded me to limit it to five. The 
debtor who pays his full debt in time saves himsell 
from future ruin. There must be no advertising of these 
prayaschiUas. But there is a reason for my making it 
public. The fast is a penance for me and ptinishnient 
for the culprits of Cbauri Ohaura. Love can onl;j- 
punish by suffering. I warn the public by inakiiig my 
fast known to them, I have no other option. It any 
nou-co-operator deceives me, I take the whole of 
India to be a non-co-operating body — let him take 
away my body. I still believe that India wants my 
bodily existence. I warn the people by torturing iny 
physical frame not to cheat me. If India wills it, let 
her get rid of me by abandoning non-violence. But as 
long as she accepts my services, she must remain nun- 
violent and truthful. If the people will not heed this 
warning, I am determined to prolong this fast of five 
days into one of fifty and thus put an end to my life 
at the end of it. 



THE ARREST AND THE GREAT TRIAL 


“IF I AM AEKESTED’’ 


For months together the rumour of Mr. Gandhi’s Impending^ 
arrest was in the air. Expecting the inevitable Mr. Gandhi had 
more than once written his final message. But in the first week 
of March 1922, the rumour became more widespread and pronounced. 
The stiffening of public opinion in England, and Mr. Montagu’^ 
threatening speech in defence of his Indian policy in the Commons, 
revealed the fact that the Secretary of State had already sanctioned 
Mr. Gandhi’s prosecution. Chaurl Chaura and the Delhi decisions- 
were presumably the immediate cause of Government’s action on 
Mr. Gandhi. Realising this, Mr. Gandhi wrote the following in hls- 
Gujarati weekly Nava Jivan which, rendered into English, reads- 
as follows ; 

I have been constantly tbinking of what the people 
would do in case I am arrested. My co-workers also- 
have been putting ibis question to me. What would 

be the plight of India if the people took to the wrong 

path through love run mad V What would be my own 
plight in such a case ? 

Rivers of blood shed by the Government cannot 
frighten me, but 1 would be deeply pained even if the 

people did so much as abuse the Government for my 
sake or in my name. It would be disgracing me if the 
people lost their equilibrium on my arrest. The nation 

can achieve no progress merely by depending upon me^ 
Trogresa is possible only by their understanding and 
following the path suggested by me. For this reason 
I desire that the people should maintain perfect self- 
control and consider the day of my arrest as a day of 
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rejoicing. I desire that even the weakness existing to-day 
should disappear at that time. 

What can be the motive of the Government in 
arresting me ? The Government are not niy enemy ; tor 
r have not a grain of enmity towards them. But (hey 
believe that T am the soul of all this agitation^ that if 
I am removed, the ruled and the ruler would be loft 
io peace, that the people are blindly following me. Not 
only the Government but some of our leaders also share 
this belief. How then can the Government put the people 
■to the test ? How can the Government ascertain whether 
the people do understand my advice or are simply dazzled 
by my utterances ? 

The only way left to them is to arrest me. Of 
•course there still remains an. alternative for them and 
that lies in the removal of the causes which have led 
me to offer this advice. But intoxicated as they are 
■with power, the Government will not see tfieir own 
■fault and even if they do, they will not admit it. Th(» 
•only way then that remains for them is to measm'e tho 
strength of the people. They can do this by arresting 
me. If the people are thus terrorised into submission, 
■they can be said to deserve the Punjab and the 
Khilafat wrongs. 

If, on the other hand, the people resort to violence, 
they will merely be playing into the hands of tl>e 
Government. Their aeroplanes will then bomb the people, 
their Dyers will shoot them, and their Smiths will 
ttncover the veils of our women. There will be other 
officers to make the people rub their noses against the 
ground, crawl on their bellies and undergo the scourge 
of whipping. Both these results will be equally bad 
and nnfortuamte. Thpy will not lead to Swaraj. In other 
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souatries GovermBent have been overthrown bj sheer 
brute force, but I have often shown that India cannot 
attain Swam} by that force. What then should the 
people do if I am arrested ? 

The answer now is simple. The people 

1. should preserve peace and calmness ; 

2. should not r#bserve Hmial ; 

3. should not hold meetings, but 

4. should be fully awake. 

I should certainly expect 

5. all the Government Schools to be vacated and 
shut down \ 

6. lawyers to withdraw ib>cQ practice 5n 

greater numbers ; 

7. settlement by private arbitration of cases 
pending before the Courts ; 

8. opening of numerous national schools and 
colleges *5 

0. renunciation of all foreign cloth in favour of 
the exclusive use of hand-span and hand-woven garments 
by lakhs of men and wumen, and selling or burning ot 
any foreign cloth in stock ; 

10. none to enlist in the army or in any other 
Government service ; 

11. those able to earn their livelihood by other 
means to give up Government service ; 

12. contribution of as much as is wanted towards 
national funds ; 

13. title holders to surrender titles in greater 
numbers ; 

14. candidates to withdraw from elections, or 
if already electel, to resign their seats ; 
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15 . voters who have not jet made up their minds, 
to resolve that it is sin to send any representative to 
the Councils ; 

If the people resolve and carry this out, they would 
net have to wait for Stvaraj even for a year. If they 
esbibit this much strength we shall have attained SivaraJ. 

I shall then be set free under the nation's seal. 
That will please me. My freedom to-day is like a 

prison to me. 

It will only prove the peoples’ incompetence if they 
use violence to release me .and then depend upon iiiy 

help to attain Swaraj for them. Neither I nor any one 
else can get Swaraj for the Nation. It will be got on 

the Nation proving its own fitness. 

In conclusion, it is useless to find fault with the 
Government, 'We get what government we deserve. 
When we improve, the Government is also bound 
improve. Only when we improve can we attain Swaraj. 
Non-co-operation is the Nation’s determination to improve. 
Will the Nation abandon the resolve and begin to co-operate 
after^my arrest? If the people become mad and take 
to violence and as a result of it crawl on their bellies, 
mb their noses on the ground, salute the Union Jack 
and walk eighteen miles to do it, what else is that but 
co-operation ? It is better to die than to submit to 

crawling, etc. In fine, consider it, from any point of 
view, the course suggested by me is the right one for 
the people to take. 



THE ARREST 


Mr. Gandhi was arrested at the Saty&gr&ha Ashir&m, 

Ahmedabad, on Friday the 10th March, for certain articles published 
In his Yoimg India. On the 11th noon Messrs. Gandhi and 
Shaakarlal Banker, the publisher, were placed before Mr. Brown, 
Assistant Magistrate, the Court being held in the Divisional 
Gomnilssioner’s Office at Sahtbah. The prosecution was conducted 
by Rao Bahadur Girdharilal, Public Prosecutor. The Superinten- 
cleat of Police, Ahnxedabad, the first witness, produced the Bombay 
Gov’ernment’s authority to lodge a complaint for four articles 
published in Young India, dated the 15th Jane 1921, entitled 
Disaft'ectlon a Virtue dated the 29th September ^‘Tampering 
with Loyalty dated the loth December “The Puzzle and Its 
Solution ” and dated the 23rd February 1922 “ Shaking the Manet 
Two formal police witnesses were then produced. The acc iced 
declined to cross-examine the witnesses. 


Mr. GANDHI’S STATEMENT 


Mr. M. K. Gandhi, 53, farmer and weaver by protessloa, 
residing at Sabyagraha Ashram, Sabarmatl, said ; 

t simply wish to state that when the proper time 
comes, I shall plead guilty so far as disaffection towards 
the Government is concerned. It is quit© true that I am 
the Editor of the Young India and that the articles read in 
my presence were written by me, and the proprietors and 
publishers had permitted me to control the whole policy 
of the paper. 

The case then having been committed to tha Sessions, 
Mr. Gandhi was taken to the SabarmatS Jail where he wa* 
detained till the bearing which was to come off on March IS. 



THE GREAT TRIAL 


STATEMENT BEFORE THE COURT 


The trial of Mr. Gandhi and Sbankarlai Banker took place al 
the Government Circuit House, Ahmedabad, on Saturday the ISth 
March 1922, before Mr- C. N. Broomfield, LC.S., District anti 
Sessions Judge, Ahmedabad. The trial opened at 12 noon the 
Honourable Sir J. T. Strangman, Advocate-General, Bombay. 
conducting the prosecution. The accused were undefended. 

The charges having been read out, the Judge called upon the 
accused to plead to the charge. He asked Mr. Gandhi whether he 
pleaded guilty or claimed to be tried. 

Mr. Gandhi : “ I plead guilty to all the charges. I observe that 
the King's name has been omitted from, the charges and it has 
been properly omitted.” 

The Judge : Mr. Banker, do you plead guilty or do you claim 
to bo tried ? ” 

Mr. Banker : “ I plead guilty.” 

The Advocate- General then began to urge the trial. 
iurgument over, the Court asked Mr. Gandhi : 

“Mr. Gandhi, do you wish to make a statement on the question 
of sentence ? 

Mr. Gandhi; “I would like to make a statement.” 

Court : “ Could you give it to me In writing to put it om 
record ? ’' 

Mr. Gandhi ; “ I shall give it as soon as I finish reading it.” 



OKAL STATEMENT 


Before reading- his written statement, Mr. Gandhi spoke a few 
words as introductory remarks to the whole statement. He said : 

Before I read this statement, I would like to state 
that I entirley endorse the learned Advocate-General’s 
remarks in connection with my humble self, I think 
that he was entirely fair to me in all the statements that 
ho has made, because it is very true and I have no desire 
whatsoever to conceal from this Court the fact that to 
preach disaffection towards the existing system of Govern- 
ment has become almost a passion with me. And the 
learned Advocate-General is also entirely in the right 
when he says that ray preaching of disaffection did not 
commence with my connection with Young India but 
that it commenced much earlier, and in the statement that 
I am about to read it will be my painful duty to 
admit before this Court that it commenced much earlier 
than the period stated by the Advocate- General. It is the 
most painful duty with me, but I have to discharge 
that duty knowing the responsibility that rested upon- 
my shoulders. 

And I wish to endorse all the blame that the 
Advocate-General has thrown on my shoulders in 
connection with the Bombay occurrences, the Madras occur- 
rences and the Chauri Chaura occurrences. Thinking over 
these things deeply and sleeping over them night after 
night and examining my heart, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is impossible for me to dissociate myself 
from the diabolical crimes of Chauri Chaura or the maffe 
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outrages of Bombay. He is quite right when he says that 
as a man of responsibility, a man having received a fair 
share of education, having had a fair share of experience 
of this world, I should know the consequences of every one 
of my acts. I knew them. I knew that I was playing 
with fire. I ran the risk and if I was set free I 
would still do the same. I would be failing in my 
duty if I do not do so. I have felt it this morning 
that 1 would have failed in my duty if I did not say 
all what I said here just now. I wanted to avoid 
violence. Non-violence is the first article of my faith. 
It is the last article of my faith. Bat I had to make my 
choice* I had either to submit to a system which I con- 
sidered has done an inseparable harm to my country or 
incur the risk of the mad fury of my people bursting forth 
when they understood the truth from my lips. I know 
that my people have sometimes gone mad. I am deeply 
•sorry for it 5 and I am therefore here to submit not to 
a light penalty but to the highest penalty. I do not ask 
•for mercy. 1 do not plead any extenuating act. 1 am 
here therefore to invite and submit to the highest penalty 
that can be indicted upon me for what in law is a delibe- 
rate crime and what appears to me to be the highest duty 
'Of a citizen. The only course open to you, Mr. Judge, is, 
as I am just going to say in my statement, eitlier to resign 
your post or indict on me the severest penalty if you 
■believe that the system and law you are assisting to 
administer are good for the people. I do not expect that 
kind of conversion. But by the time I have finished with 
my statement, you will perhaps have a glimpse of what is 
raging within my breast to run this maddest risk which 
a sane man can run. 



WRITTEN STATEMENT 


The followiug is the full text of the written statement whicli 
Sir. Gandhi made before the Court : 

I owe it- perhaps to the Indian public and to tha 
piiblie in England to placate which this prosecution is 
mainly taken up that t should explain why from a 
staunch loyalist and co-operator I have become an 
uncompromising disafPectionist and non-co-operator. To 
the Oourt too I should say why I plead guilty to the 
charge of promoting disaffection towards the Government 
established by law in India. 

My public life began in 1893 in South Africa in 
troubled weather. My first contact with British authority 
in that country was not of a happy character. I discovered 
that as a man and as an Indian I had no rights. On the 
contrary I discovered that I had no rights as a man 
because I was an Indian. 

But I was not balHed. I thought this treatment of 
Indians was an excrt^scence upon a system that was 
intrinsically and mainly good. I gave the Government my 
voluntary and hearty co-operation, criticising it fully where 
I felt it was faulty, but never wishing its destruction. 

Consequently when the existence of the Empire 
was threatened in 1899 by the Boer challenge, I offered 
•my services to it, raised a volunteer ambulance corps 
and served at several actions that took place for the 
relief of Ladysmith. Similarly in 1006, at the time of 
•the Zulu revolt, £ raised a stretcher-bearer parly and 
eerved till the end of. the rebellion. On both these 
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occasions I received medals and was even mentioned in 
despatches. For my work in South Africa I was given 
by Lord Hardinge a Kaiser-i-Hind G-old Medal. When 
the War broke out in 1914 between England and Germany, 
I raised a volunteer ambulance corps in London 
consisting of the then resident Indians in London, chiefly 
students. Its work was acknowledged by the authorities 
to be valuable. Lastly in India when a special appeal 
was made at the War Conference in Delhi in 1917 by 
Lord Chelmsford for recruits, I struggled at the cost ol 
my health to raise a corps in Kheda and the response 
was being made when the hostilities ceased and 
orders were received that no more recruits were wanted, 
In all these efforts at service, I was actuated by the belief 
that it was possible by such services to gain a status of 
full equality in the Empire for my countrymen. 

The first shock came in the shape of the Rowlatt 
Act, a law designed to rob the people of all real freediorn. 
I felt called upon to lead an intensive agitation against it. 
Then followed the Punjab horrors beginning with the 
massacre at Jallianwala Bagh and culminating in crawling 
orders, public fioggings and other indescribable humilia- 
tions. I discovered too that the plighted word of the 
Prime Minister to the Mussulmans of India regarding the 
integrity of Turkey and the holy places of Islam was not 
likely to be fulfilled. But in spite of the foreboding and 
the grave warnings of friends at the Amritsar Congress in> 
1919, 1 fought for co-operation and working the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms, hoping that the Prime Minister 
would redeem his promise to the Indian Mussulmans, 
that the Punjab wound would be healed, and that the- 
reforms, inadequate and tmsafisfactory though they 
were, marked a new era of hope in the life of India. 
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But all that hope was shattered. The Khilafat 
promise was not to be redeemed. The Punjab crime 
was whitewashed, and most culprits went not only 
unpunished but remained in service and some continued 
to draw pensions from the Indiao revenue and in some 
cases were even rewarded. I saw too that not only did 
the reforms not mark a change of heart, but they were 
only a method of further draining India of her wealth 
and of prolonging her servitude, 

I came reluctantly to the conclusion that the British 
connection had made India more helpless than she ever 
was before, politically and economically. A disarmed 
India has no power of resistance against any aggressor 
if she wanted to engage in an armed conflict with 
him. So much is this the case that some of our 
best men consider that India must take generations 
before she can achieve the Dominion Status. She has 
become so poor that she has little power of resisting 
famines. Before the British advent, India spun and 
wove in her millions of cottages just the supplement 
she needed for adding to her meagre agricultural 
resources. The cottage industry, so vital for Indians 
existence, has been ruined by incredibly heartless and 
inhuman processes as described by English witnesses, 
liittle do town-dwellera know how the semi-starved’ 
masses of Indians are slowly sinking to lifeless*- 
ness. Little do they know that their miserable comfort 
represents the brokerage they get for the work they do 
for the foreign exploiter, that the profits and the brokerage 
are sucked from the masses. Little do they realise that 
the Q-ovemment established by law in British India is 
carried on for this exploitation of the masses. No” 
sophistry, no jugglery in figures can explain away the- 
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evidence the skeletons in many villages present to the 
naked eye. 1 have no doubt whatsoever that both England 
and the town-dwellers of India will have to answer, if there 
is a God above, for this crime against humanity which 
ia perhaps unequalled in history. The law itself in 
this coiintry has been used to serve the foreign expoliter. 
My unbiassed examination of the Punjab Martial Law 
cases has led me to believe that at least ninety-tive 
per cent, of convictions were wholly bad. My 
experience of political cases in India leads me to the 
conclusion that in nine out of every ten the condemned 
men were totally innocent. Their crime consisted in lovo 
of their country. Tn ninety-nine cases out of* hundred, 
justice has been denied to Indians as against LuropoaiivS in 
the Courts of India. This is not an exaggerated jncture. 
It is the experience of almost every Indian who has had 
anything to do with such cases. In my opinion the 
administration of the law is thus prostituted consciously or 
unconsciously for the benefit of the exploiter. 

The greatest misfortune is that Englishmen and 
their Indian associates in the administration of the 
country do not know that they are engaged in the crime 
I have attempted to describe. I am satisfied that many 
English and Indian officials honestly believe that they 

• are administering one of the best systems devised in the 
world and that India is making steady though slow 
progress. They do not know that a subtle bat effective 
•system of terrorism and an organised display of force 
On the one hand, and the deprivation of all powers of 
retaliation or self-defence on the other, have emasculated 

* the people and induced in them the habit of eimulation. 

This awful has added to the ignorance and the 

•'Self-deception of the administrators. Section t24-A under 
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which I am happily charged is perhaps the prince among 
the political sections of the Indian Penal Code designed 
to suppress the liberty of the citissen, Afiection cannot 
be manufactured or regulated by law. If one has no 
affection for a person, or things one should be free to give 
the fullest expression to his disaffection so long as he 
does not contemplate, promote or incite to violence. 
But the Section under which Mr. Banker and I are 
charged is one under which mere promotion of 
disaffection is a crime. I have studied some of the cases 
tried under it and I know that some of the most loved 
of Indians patriots have been convicted under it. I 
consider it a privilege therefore to be charged under it. 
I have endeavoured to give in their briefest outline 
the reasons for my disaffection. I have no personal 
ill-will against any single administrator, much less can 
I have any disaffection towards the King’s person. 
But I hold it to be a virtue to be disaffected towards a 
Government which, in its totality, has done more harm 
to India tlian any previous system. India is less 
manly under the British rule than she ever was before. 
Holding such a belief 1 consider it to be a sin to have 
affection for the system. And it has been a precious 
privilege for me to be able to write what I have in the 
various articles tendered in evidence against me. 

In fact 1 believe that I have rendered a service to 
India and England by showing in Non-Co-operation the 
way out of the unnatural state in which both are living. 
In my humble opinion^ non-co-operation with evil is as- 
much a duty as is co-operation with good. But in the 
past, non-co-operation has been deliberately expressed 
in violence to the evil-doer. 1 am endeavouring to show 
to my countrymen that violent non-co-operation only 
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multiplies evil an^ tbat as evil can only be sustained by 
violence, withdrawal of support of evil requires complete 
abstention from violence. Non-violence implies voluntary 
submission to the penalty for non-co-operation with 
evil. I am here therefore to invite and submit 
cheerfully to the highest penalty that can be inflicted 
upon me for what in law is deliberate crime and what 
appears to me to be the highest duty of a citizen. The 
only course open to you, the Judge and the Assessors, is 
either to resign your posts and thus dissociate yourselves 
from evil, if you feel that the law you are called upon to 
administer is an evil and that in reality I am innocent, or 
to inflict on me the severest penalty if you believe that 
the system and the law you are assisting to administer 
are good for the people of this country and that my 
activity is therefore injurious to the public weal. 



THE JUDGMENT 


Aftei' Mr. Gaadhi had made his statement, Mr. Broomfield, 
"Sessions Judg^e, pronounced the following judgment : 

Mr. Gandhi, you have made my task easy one way by pleading 
guilty to the charge. Nevertheless what remains, namely, the 
determination of a just sentence is perhaps as difficult a proposition 
as a Judge in this country could have to face. The law is no 
respecter of persons. Nevertheless it will be impossible to ignore 
the fact that you are in a different category from any person I 
have ever tried or am likely to have to try. It would be impossible 
to ignore the fact that in the eyes of millions of your countrymen 
you are a great patriot and a great leader. Even those who 
differ from you in politics, look upon you as a man of high Ideals 
and of noble and even saintly life. I have to deal with you in 
one character only. It is not my duty and I do not presume to 
judge or criticise you in any other character. It is my duty to 
judge you as a man subject to the law who has by his own 
admission broken the law and committed, what to an ordinary man 
must appear to be, grave offences against the State. I do not 
forget that you have consistently preached against violence and 
that you have on many occasions, as I am willing to believe, done 
much to prevent violence. But having regard to the nature of 
political teaching and the nature of many of those to whom it was 
addressed how you could have continued to believe that violence 
would not be the inevitable consequence, it passes my capacity to 
understand. There are probably few people in India who do not 
sincerely regret that you should have made it impossible for any 
Government to leave you at liberty. But It is so. I am faying to 
balance what is due to you against what appears to me to be 
necessary in the interest of the public, and I propose in passing 
sentence to follow the precedent of a case In many respects aimlZar 
to this case that was decided some twelve years ago. I mean the 
case against Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak under the same section. The 
sentence that was passed upon him as it finally stood was a 
sentence of simple imprisonment for six years. You will not 
consider it unreasonable I think that you should be classed wiffi 
Mr. Tilak. That is a sentence of two years* simple imprisonment 
on each count of the charge, six years in all which I feel it my 
duty to pass upon you ; and I should like to say in doing so 
that if the course of events in India should make it possible for 
the Government to reduce the period and release you no one 
will be better pleased than 1. 



Mk. GANDHI S HEPLY 


After the Judge had pronounced sentencej Mr. Gandhi said : 

I would say one word since you have done me the 
honour of recalling the trial of the late Lokamanya Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak. I just want to say that I consider it 
to be the proudest privilege and honour to be associated 
with his name. So far as the sentence itself is concerned 
I certainly consider that it is as light as any Judge would 
inflict on me and so far as the whole proceedings are 
concerned, I must say that I could not have expected 
greater courtesy. 


MESSAGE TO THE COUNTRY 


After sentence and before he left the Court, Mr. Gandhi asked 
the General Secretary of the Congress who was near him, to convey 
to the Country the following message : 

** I am delighted that heavenly peace reigned 
supreme throughout the country during the last six days. 
If it continues to the end of the chapter,, it is bound to 
be brief and illuminating.’^ 
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Mahatma Gandhi was a model prisoner. He indeed made no 
attempt to communicate with the outside but rumours of his ill- 
health reached the public trom time to time. After about two years 
of prison liie his health visibly weakened. Early in 1924 it 
threatened to give way and medical examination proved that 
his ailment was serious. He was at once removed to Poona, 
whence, alter a successful operation for appendicitis he was 
released in the first week of February 1924. Soon after the release,. 
Mr. Gandhi addressed a letter to Mr. Mahomed Ali, the President 
of the Congress, in the course of which he deplored the Hlndu- 
Musllm fracas in the country and referred at some length to the 
controversy between the No-changers and Swarajists. For, during 
his imprisonment, the Civil Disobedience Committee had favoured 
Council entry and an important section of Congressmen, Including 
the late C. K. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, had expressed 
themselves emphatically in favour of a Council programme. 
Mr. Gandhi himself stood by the triple boycott. But at Juhu where 
he was convalescing he came to an understanding with the 
Siva'i'ajist leaders, giving them a free hand to shape and prosecute 
their Council programme, at the same time making It obligatory 
on their part to fulfil the constructive programme of the Congress. 
When the All-India Congress Committee met in June 1924, 
Mr. Gandhi was able to persuade the bouse to adopt a resolution of 
a unique character, paving the way for what is called the spinning 
franchise : That members of all elected Congress organisations 
shall, except when disabled by sickness . . . . “ regularly spin for 
at least half an hour every day and shall each send to the Secretary 
of All-India Khadi Board .... at least 2,000 yarde of even and 
well twisted yarn of their own spinning’' not later than the 
15th of each month. Though he succeeded in piloting the resolution 
through the Committee, the voting was go close and the temper of 
the house so divided that he felt himself “ humbled and defeated 
There was no mistaking the strength of the Swarajists. Dater la 
the year Mr. Gandhi himself was, with remarkable unanimity, 
proposed to the Presidentship of the ensuing Congress at Belgauxtu 
Mr. Gandhi took this opportunity to guide the No-cBangers and? 
Swarajists by chalking out a definite programme for each party 
and also to unite them la their common endeavour to prosecute the 
45 
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constractive programme. His views are set forth with charactoristi^ 
simplicity and lucidity in his Presidential Address to the 
39th Session of the Indian National Coiii'vess, at Belganin, on the 
26th December 1924, the full text of which is reproduced below: 

Friends, — It was after much misgiving that I 
accepted the burden of the honour yon hrivo done nia 
to-day. The unique honour foi* this year should have hcen 
bestowed upon Shrimati Sarojini Naidu wlio did such 
wonderful work both in Kenya and Soutli Africa. But it 
was not to be. The developments, both internal and 
external, have necessitated my acceptance of the burden. 
I know that I shall have your support in my attempt to do 
justice to the high office to which you have called me. 

At the outset let mo note with respectful feedings the 
deaths during the year of Bi Amman, Sir Asutosh Mukerji, 
Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu, Dr. Siibramania Iyer and 
Mr. Dal Bahadur Giri at home, and of Messrs. Hustomjee 
and P. K. Naidu in South Africa. I tcmclei* in } our name 
my respectful condolences to the bereaved families. 

RETROSPECTIVE 

From the September of 1920 the Cuisgrcss has been 
principally an institution tv)r developing strenjitli from 
within. It has ceased to function by inefins <d resobitious 
addressed to the Government for redress of grievances. 
It did so bf-cause it ceased to believe in the bemdicial 
character of the existing system of Government, 'riie 
breach of faith with the Mussulmans of India was the first 
rude shock to the people’s faith in the Governnufiit. 'Hie 
Rowlatt Act and O’Dwyerism, culminating in the 
^allmnwalta Bagh massacre, opened the eyes of the people 
to the true nature of the system. At the same time it was 
realised that the existence of the system depended upon 
the co-operation, whether eonscious or unconscious, and 
whether voluntary or forced, of the people* With the 
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'7iew therefore of mending or eodin^ the system, it was 
decided to try to begin withdrawing voluntary co-operatioa 
from the top. At the Special Session of the Congress at 
Calcutta, in 1920, the boycott of Government titles, law- 
courts, educational institutions, legislative bodies and 
foreign cloth was resolved upon. All the boycotts were 
more or less taken up by the parties concerned. Those 
who could not or would not, retired from the Congress. 
I do not propose to h*ace the chequered career of the non- 
co-operation movemc*Et. Tl^ongh not a single boycott was 
anywhere near com{detioo, every one of them had 
undoubtedly the efTect of diminishing the prestige of the 
particular institution boycotted. 

The most iinporjanf. boycott was the boycott of 
violence. Whilst it appeared at one time to be entirely 
successful, it was soon discovered that the non-violence was 
only skin-deep. It was the passive non violence of helpless- 
ness, not the enlightened non-violence of resourcefulness. 
The result was an eruption of intolerance against those who 
did not non-cO'Operate. This was vi<dence of a subtler 
type. In spite however of this grave defect, T make bold 
to say that the propaganda of non-violence checked the 
outbreak of physical violence which would certainly have 
broken out, had not non-violent non-co-operation come into 
being. It is my deliberate conviction that non-violent non- 
co-operation has given to the people a coDsoionsness of 
their strength. It has brought to the surface the hidden 
powers in the people of rosistance through suffering, Ifc 
has caused an awakening among the masses which perhaps 
no other method could have. 

Though therefore no0-vi<)lent non-co-operation has 
not brought us Swaraj y though it has brought about certain 
deplorable results and though the institutions that were 
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sought to be boycotted are still flourishiog, in my 
opiaioUf non-violent non-co-operation, as a means ?£ 
attaining political freedom, has come to stay and that eve;: 
its partial success has brought us nearer SwuruJ. j) 

no mistaking the fact that the capacity for suffering f^r th.v 
sake of a cause must advance it. 

A HALT 

But we aie race to face with a situation that 
us to cry bait i<^or whilst individuals hold iinrly tt> Jhf-:! 
belief in non-co-operation, the majority of those who ar* 
immediately concerned have practically lost faith in it 
with the exception of boycott of foreign cloth. Scorcfs c4 
lawyers have resumed practice. Some even regret havin^^ 
ever given it up. Many who had given up Councils, have* 
retuimed to them and the number of those who brdievo In 
Council entry is on the increase. Hundreds of boys and 
girls who gave up Government schools and colleges, have 
repented of their action and have returned to th<un. T hear 
that Government schools and colleges can hardly cope with 
the demand for admission. In these circuiuBlances these 
boycotts cannot be worked as part of the national 
programme unless the Congress is prepared to do without 
the classes directly affected. But I hold it to be Just as 
impracticable to keep these classes out of the Congress as 
it would be now to keep the non-co-operators out, l'h‘*y 
must both remain in the Congress without eitliei 
party interfering with or hostilely criticising the other. 
What is applicable to Hindu-Muslira unity is, I feel, 
applicable to the unity among different political groups. 
We must tolerate each other and trust to time to 
eonvert the one or the other to the opposite belief. We 
must go lurther. We must plead with the Liberals and 
others vrbo have seceded to rejoin the Congress. If non- 
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co-operation is suspended, there is no reason why they 
should keep out. The advance must be from us Oongress- 
men. We must cordially invite them and imake it easy 
for them to come in. 

You are perhaps now able to see why I entered into 
ihe agreement with the Simmjists. 

FOREIGN CLOa'e EOyCOTT 

You will observe that one boycott has been retained. 
Out of regard for the sentiment of an Flnglish friend, the 
word ‘‘ Boycott ’’ has been changed in the agreement into 
refusal to use foreign cloth There is no doubt a bad 
udour about the word ^‘Boycott’”. It usually implies hatred. 
So far as I am concerned, 1 have not intended the word to 
bear any such meaning. The boycott has reference not 
to British but to foreign cloth. That boycott is not merely 
s: right but a duty. It is as much a duty as boycott of 
foreign waters would be if they were imported to substitute 
tlie waters of the Indian rivers. This, however, Ik a 
iligressioii. 

What I wanted to say was that the agreement saves 
and emphasizes the boycott of foreign cloth. For me it is 
an eileetive substitute for violent methods. Jast as certain 
acts, such as personal abuse, irritating conduct, lying, 
causing hurt and murder are symbols of violence, similarly 
courtesy, inoffensive conduct, truthfulness, etc-, are symbols 
of non-violence. And so to me is boycott of foreign cloth 
a symbol of non-violence. Hevolutionary crime is intended 
to exert pressure. But it is the insane pressure of anger 
and ill-will. I contend that non-violent acts exert pressure 
far more effective than violent acts, for that pressure comes 
from good will and gentleness. Boycott of foreign cloth 
exerts such pressure. We import the largest amoUiPtof 
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foiei^a cloth from LancaHhire. It is also by far the larj^esi 
of all our imports, sugar being next. Britain’s ciiief 
interest centres round the Lancashire trade v/ith India. It 
is the one thing more than any other that has ruined the 
peasant and imposed partial idleness upon hitn by depriv- 
ing him of the one supplementary occupation he had,. 
Boycott of foreign cloth is therefore a necessity If 
he is to live. The plan therefore is not merely to 
induce the peasant to refuse to buy the cheap and nice 
looking foreign fabric, but also by teaching him to utilize 
his spare hours in carding and spinning cotton atid getting 
it woven by the village weavers to dress himself ui khaddar 
80 woven and thus to save him the cost of buying 
foreign and for that matter even Indian mill-made 
cloth. Thus boycott of foreign cloth by uioans of hand- 
apinning and hand- weaving, /.<?., khaddar, not only saves 
the peasant’s money but it enables us workers to 
render social service of a first class order. It brings 
us into direct touch with the villagers. It enables us- 
to give them real political education and teach them to 
become gelf-sustained and self-reliant. Organisation of 
khaddar is thus infinitely better than co-operative societies 
or any other form of village organisation. It is fraught 
with the highest political consequence, because it removes 
the greatest immoral temptation from Britain’s way. I call 
the Lancashire trade immoral, because it was raised and is 
austalned on the ruin of millions of India’s peasants. And 
M one immorality leads to another, the many proved 
Immoral mots of Britain are traceable to this one immoral 
tra^c. If therefore this one great temptation is removed 
from Britain’s path by India’s voluntaiy effort, it would be 
good far India, good for Britain and, as Britain Is to-day 
the prodeminsnt world-power, good even for humanity. 
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I do not endorse the proposition that supply follow* 
demand* On the contrary, demand is often artificially 
created by unscrnpiiloas vendors. And if a nation is 
bound, as I hold it is, like individuals to comply with a 
©ode of moral conduct, then it must consider the welfare of 
those whose wants it: seeks to supply. It is wrong and 
immoral for a nation to supply, for instance, intoxicating 
Ii(juor to those who are addicted to drink. What is true 
of intoxicants is true of grain or cloth, if the discontinuance 
of their cultivation or manufacture in the country, to which 
foreign grain or cloth are exported, results in enforced idle- 
ness or penury. These latter hurt a man^s soul and body 
just as much as intoxication. Depression is but excite- 
ment upside down and hence equally disastrous in its 
results and often more so, because we have not yet learnt 
to regard as immoral or sinful the depression of idleness or 
penury. 

BRITAIN’S DUTY 

It is then 1 hold the duty of Great Britain to regulate 
her exports wdth due regard to the welfare of India, as it is 
India’s to regulate her imports with due regard to her own 
welfare. That economies is untrue which ignores or dis- 
regards moral values. The extension of the law of 
non-violence in the domain of economics means nothing 
less than the introduction of moral values as a factor to be 
considered in regulating international commerce. And I 
must confess that my ambition is nothing le.^3 than to see 
international relations placed on a moral basis through 
India’s efforts. 1 do not despair of cultivation of limited 
mass non-violence. I refuse to believe that the tendency 
of human nature is always downward. 

'I'he fruition of the boycott of foreign cloth through 
hand-spinning and khaddar is calculated not only to> 
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bring about a political result of the iirst maguitudej 
it is calculated also to make the poorest of India, whether 
men or women, conscious of their strength and make 
them partakers in the struggle for India's freedom. 

FOREIGN versus BRITfSI! 

It is hardly necessary now to demonstrate the futility » 
not to say the violent nature, of boycott of British 
cloth or better still British goods as so many patriots 
have suggested. I am considering the boycott pundy 
from the point of view of India’s good. All British 
goods do not harm ns. Some goods such as Knglisb 
books we need for our intellectual or spiritual benefit. 
As regards cloth, it is not merely British cloth that 
harms us, but all foreign cloth and for that matter to 
a lesser extent even mill- made cloth injures us. Boycott 
brought about anyhow of British cloth cannot yield 
the same results as such boycott brought about by 
hand-spinning and khaddar. This necessitates exclusion 
at least of all foreign cloth. The exclusion is not intended 
as a punishment. It is a necessity of national existence. 

OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED 

But, say the critics, the spinning wheel has not 
taken, it is not exciting enough, it is an occupation only 
for women, it means a return to the Middle Ages, it 
is a vain effort against the majestic march of scientific 
knowledge for which machinery stands. In my humble 
opinion India’s need is not excitement but solid work. 
IFor the millions, solid work itself is excitement and 
tonic at the same time« The fact is, that we have not 
given the spinning wheel enough trial. I am sorry to 
have to say that many of us have not given it a 
jserious thought* Even the members of the AlMndia Oon- 
IprcBS C^mwdttee have failed to carry out the series of reso* 
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lutions on hand-spinning, which they themselves have passed 
from time to time. The majority of us have simply 
not believed in it. In the circumstances it is hardly 
jnst to say that spinning has failed for want of excitement 
about it. To say that it is merely an old woman’s 
occupation is to ignore facts. Spinning mills are a 
multiplication of spinning wheels. They are managed 
by men. It is time that we got out of this superstition 
that some occupations are beneath the dignity of men. 
Under normal conditions no doubt spinning will be the 
occupation of the gentle sex. But the State of the 
future will always have to keep some men at the 
spinning wheel so as to make improvements in it within 
the limitations which, as a cottage industry, it must have. 
I must inform you that the progress the mechanism of 
the wheel has made would have been impossible if 
.some of us men had not worked at it and had not 
thought about it day and night. 

MACHINERY 

1 wish^ too, you would dismiss from your minds the 
views attributed to me about machinery. In the drst 
instance I am no more trying to present for national 
acceptance all my views on machinery than I am 
presenting the whole of my belief in non-violence. The 
spinning wheel is itself an exquisite piece of machinery. 
My head daily bows in reverence to its unknown inventor. 
What I do resent i.s the wanton and wicked destruction of 
the one cottage industry of India that kept the wolf from 
the doors of thousands of homes scattered over a surface 
1,900 miles long and 1,500 miles broad. 

SPINNING FRANCHISE 

You will not now wonder at my passion for the 
spinning wheel, nor will you wonder why I have ventured 
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to present it for introduction in the franchise and why 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and Deshbandhu Das have accepted 
it on behalf of the Swaraj Party. If I had my way, there 
would be no one on the Congress Register who is unwilling 
to spin or who would not wear khaddar on all occasions. 
I am however thankful for what the Swaraj Party has 
accepted. The modification is a concession to weakness or 
want of faith. But it must serve as a spur to greater eiVoit 
on the part of those who have full faith in the wlu^cl 
and khaddar. 

NO OTHER MESSAGE 

I have thus dilated upon the spinning wheel becansr 
I have no better or other message for the nation. T know 
no other effective method for the attainment of Swaraj if it 
is to be by peaceful and legitimate means. As I have 
already remarked, it is the only substitute for violence that 
can be accepted by the whole nation. I swear by civil 
disobedience. But civil disobedience for the attainment 
of Swaraj is an impossibility unless and until we have 
attained the power of acliieving boycott of foreign cloth. 
You will now easily perceive why I should be a useless 
guide for the Congress if my views about the spinning 
wheel are not acceptable to you. Indeed you u ould be 
justified in regarding me, as some friends do, as a 
hindrance to national progress if you consider me to he 
wrong in my exposition of the doctrine underlying the 
spinning wheel. If it does not appeal to your heads as 
well as your hearts, you will be wanting in your duty in not 
rejecting my lead. Let it no longer be said, as Lord 
Willingdon very properly once said of us, that we had not 
the strength and courage to say * No % Indeed your 
rejection of iny proposal, if you do not believe in it, will 
he a step towards Swaraj, 
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HINDU-MDSLIM UNITY 

Hindu-Muslim unity is not less important than the 
spinning wheel. It is the breath of our life. I do not 
need to occupy much of your time on this question, because 
the necessity of it for SivaraJ is almost universally accepted. 
Isay ‘almost’ because I know some Hindus and some 
Mussulmans who prefer the present condition of dependence 
on Great Britain if they cannot have either wholly 
Hindu or wholly Mussulman India. Happily their number 
is small. 

I share Manlaua Shaukat All’s robust optimism that 
the present tension is a mere, temporary distemper. The 
Khilafat. agitation, in which Hindus made common cause 
with their Mussulman brethren and the non-co-operation that 
followed it, caused an awakening among the hitherto 
slumbering masses. It has given a new consciousness to 
the classes as well as the masses. Interested persons who 
were disappointed during the palmy days of non-co-opera- 
tion, now that it has lost the charm of novelty, have found 
their opportunity and are trading upon the religious bigotry 
or the selfishness of both the communities. The result is 
written in the history of the feuds of the past two years. 
"Religion has been travestied. Trifles have been dignified 
by the natne of religious tenets which, the fanatics claim 
must be observed at any cost. Economic and political 
causes have been brought into play for the sake of foment- 
ing trouble. The culminating point was reached in Kobat. 
The tragedy was aggravated by the callous indifference of 
the local authority. I must not tarry to examine the 
causes or to distribute the blame. I have not the material 
for the task even if I was minded for it Suffice it to say 
that the Hindu refugees fled for fear of their lives. There* 
is in Kohat an overwhelming Mussulman majority. They 
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have in so far as is possible under a foreign doiaination 
effective political control. It is up to them, therefore, tr 
show that the Hindus are as safe in the midst of thei- 
majority as they would be if the whole population of 
Kohat was Hindu. The Mussulmans of Kohat may not rest 
satisfied till they have brought back to Kohat every one 
of the refugees. X hope that the Hindus would not faL 
into the trap laid for them by the Government and would 
rosolntely decline to go back till the Mussulmans of Kohat 
have given them full assurances as to their lives anf* 
property. 

The Hindus can live in the midst of an overwludming 
Mussulman majority only if the latter are willing to receive 
and treat them as friends and e^^uals, just as Mussulmans^ 
if in a minority, must depend for honoiirablo existence 
in the midst of a Hindu majority on the latter’s friendliness. 
A Government can give protection against tlneves and 
robbers, but not even a SfvawJ Government will be able to 
protect people against a wholesale boycott by one 
cotamunity of another. Governments can deal with 
• abnormal situations. When c^uarrels become a normal 
thing of life, it is called civil war and parties must light it 
out themselves. The present Government being foreign, 
in reality -a veiled military rule, has resources at its 
command for its protection against any combination we can 
make and has therefore the power, if it has the will, to 
deal with our class feuds. Hut no SimraJ Government 
with any pretension to being a popular Government can 
.possibly be organised, and maintained on a war footing* 
A Swaraj Government means a Government established by 
the free joint will of Hindus, Mussulmans and others. 
Hindus and Mussulmans, if they desire Swaraj, have 
^perforce to settle their differences amicably. 
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The Unity Conference at Delhi has paved the way 
For a settlement of religious differences. The Committee 
of the All Parties’ Conference is among other things 
expected to find a workable and just solution of the 
political difterences not only between Hindus and 
Mussulmans, but between all classes and all castes, sects or 
denominations. Our goal must be removal at the earliest 
possible moment, of communal or sectional representation* 
A common electorate must impartially elect its represent^ 
atives on (he sole ground of merit. Our services must be 
[ikewise impartially manned by the moat qualified men and 
women. But till that time comes and communal jealousies 
or preferences become a thing of the past, minorities 
who suspect the motives of majorities must be allow'ed 
their way. The majorities must set the example 
of self-sacrifice. 

ITNTOUCHABtLITV 

Untoucliability is another hindraiace to Swaraj, Its 
removal is just as essential for Btramj as the attainment of 
Hindu-Muslirn unity. This is an essentially Hindu question 
and Hindus cannot claim or take Swaraj till they have 
restored the liberty of the suppressed classes. They have 
sunk witb the latter’s suppression. Historians tell us that 
the Aryan invaders treated the original inhabitants of 
Hindustban precisely as the English invaders treat us, if not 
much wmrse. If so, our Lelotry is a just retribution for onr 
having created an untouchable class. The sooner we 
remove the blot, the better it is for us Hindus. But the 
priests tell us that untoucliability is a divine appointment. 
I claim to know something of Hinduism. I am certain that 
the priests are wrong. It is a blasphemy to say that 
God set apart any portion of humanity as untouchalile. 
And Hindus who are Congressmen have to see to it 
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that they break down the barrier at the earliest jmssible 
moment. The Vaikom Satynijvahis are showinj?. us the 
way. They are carrying on tlieir battle with gentbmosw 
and firmness. They have patience, courage au<l frJth. 
Any movement, in which these (iuallties are 
becomes irresistible. 

I would, however warn, the Himlu brellirei: against 
the tendency which one secs now-a-days oi' exploiting 
the suppressed classes for a political end. To rt*uiove 
untonch ability is a penance that caste. IliniUis owe to 
Hinduism and to themselves. The puriiicalioii required 
ia not of untouchables but of the Bo-called superioi" 
castes. There is no vice that is .sp(*.«ial t‘) the 

untouchables, not even dirt and iasanitalion. ll is our 
arrogance which blinds us * superior ’ UiinhiS to our own 
blemishes and which magnifies those of our <lo\vii'tr»HMen 
brethren, whom we have suppressed and whom we keep 
under suppression. Keligions like nations are being 

weighed in the balance. God's grace and revelation 
are the monopoly of no race or nation. They fh'seend 
equally upon all who wait upon God. That religion and 
that nation will be blotted out of the face of the earth 
which pins its faith to injustice, untruth or violence. 
God is Light, not darkness. God U Love, not hate. 
God is Truth, not untruth. God alone is Great, We 
His creatures are but dust. Let us be humble and 
recognise the place of the lowliest of His creatures. 
Krishna honoured Sudama in bis rags as he honoured 
no one else. Love is the root of religion or sacrifice 

and this perishable body is tbe root of self or irreligion, 
says Tulsidas. Whether we win b*wamj or not, the 

Hindus haire to purify themselves before they can hope 
’‘to ToviTe the Vedie philosophy and make it a living reality. 
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SWARAJ SCHEME 

But the spioning wheel, Hindu- Muslim unity and 
xemovnl of untoucb ability are only means to an end. 
The end v;e do not know. For me it is enough 
to know the means. Means and end are convertible 
terms in my philosophy of life. But I have long professed 
my conversion to the view pressed upon the public by 
Babu Bhagavan Das that the public must know 
the end, not vaguely but precisely. They must know 
the full definition of StmraJ^ the scheme of Swaraj 
which all India w^ants and must fight for. Happily the 
Committee appointed by the All Parties’ Conference is 
charged with that mission, and let us hope that the 
Committee will be able to produce a scheme that will 
bo acceptable to all parties. May I suggest for its 
consideration the following points : 

1. The ^qualification for the franchise should 
be neither property nor po.sition but manual work, 
such, for example j as suggested for the Congress franchise. 
Litiu’.ary or property test has proved to bo elusive. Manual 
work gives an opj)ortunity to all who wish to take part in 
the government and the well-being of the State. 

2. The ruinous Military expenditure should be 
curtailed to the proportion necessary for protection of life 
and property in normal times. 

3. Adminlatratiou of justice should be cheapened and 
with that end in view, the final court of appeal should be 
not in London but in Delhi. Parties to civil suits must be 
compelled in the majority of oases to refer their disputes to 
arbitration, the decisions of these Panchayats to be final 
except in cases of corruption or obvious misapplication of 
law. Multiplicity of intermediate courts should be avoided. 
Casedaw should be abolished and the general procedure 
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should be simplified. We have slavishly followed the 
cumbrous and worn out English procedure. 'Dhe tendency 
in the Colonies is to simplify the procedure so as to make 
it easy for litigants to plead their own eases. 

4. Revenues from intoxicating li({Uors and drugfy. 
should be abolished. 

5. Salaries of the Civil and ISIilitary Service sliouhl 
be brought down to a level compatible with the genejral 
condition of the country, 

6. There should be re-distrihntkm of provinces uii 
a linguistic basis with as complete autonomy as possible fo. 
every province for its internal administration and growtii. 

7. Appointment of a Commission to examine all the 
monopolies given to foreigners and, subject to the iindings: 
of the Commission, full guarantees to be given for all vested 
rights justly acrpiired. 

8. Full guarantee of their status to the Indiar 
Chiefs without any hindrance from the Central Govern 
ment, subject to the right of asylum to subjects of these 
States who, not being offenders against tin* Penal Otde, 
may seek it in Self-Governing India. 

9. Repeal of all arbitrary powers. 

10. The highest post to be open to all w'ho may 
be otherwise fit. Examinations for the. Civil and Military 
Services to be in India. 

11. Recognition of complete religions freedom to 
various denominations subject to mutual forbearance. 

12. The official language for provincial govern- 
ments, legislatures and courts, within a definite period, to be 
the vernacular of the province ; of the Privy Council, the 
final eoturt of appeal, to be Hindustani ; the script to be 
either Devanagari or Persian. Tlie language of the Central 
Government and of the Central Legislature to be also 
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HiudustauL The language of inter-national diplomacy to- 
be Englisb, 

I trust you will not laugh at what may appear to you 
to be eutravaganco of thought in the foregoing sketch of 
some of the requirements of Stvaraj as I would have it. 
We may not have the power to-day to take or receive or do 
the things I have mentioned. Have we the will ? Let us 
at least cultivate the desire. Before I leave this highly 
attractive, because speculative, theme let me assure the 
Committee in charge of the drafting of a Stcaraj scheme, 
that I claim for my suggestion no more attention than 
it would give to any single individuars. I have 
incorporated them in my address only to gain greater 
currency for them than they would perhaps otherwise 
receive. 

INDEPENDENCE 

The above sketch presupposes the retention of the 
British connection on perfectly honourable and absolutely 
equal terms. But I know that there is a section among 
Congressmen who want, under every conceivable circum- 
stance, complete independence of Britain. They will not 
have even an equal partnership. In my opinion if the 
British Government mean what they say and honestly help 
us to equality, it would be a greater triumph than a 
complete severance of the British connection. I would 
therefore strive for Swaraj within the Empire but would 
not hesitate to sever all connection if severance became 
a necessity through Britain’s own fault. I would thua 
throw the burden of separation on the British people. 
The better mind of the World desires to-day not absolutely 
independent States warring one against another, but a 
federation of friendly inter-dependent States. The 
consummation of that event may be far off. I want to 
46 
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make no grand claim for uiir country. But T see 
nothing grand or impossible about our ‘‘Xpros.sing 
readiness for universal inter-depenticiujc rather than 
independence. It should rest v. hh Britain to say that 
she will have no real alliance whh indin. i desire 

the ability to he totally indepeii.ieiit wil? out as.^erijug 

the independence- Any scheme that ! v.ouhl traiiie? 

while Britain declares her goal ahou^ liidhi co.iijdid-o 

•erpiality within the Etnpire, would he sf:at of a'ihiuee ami 
•not of independence without alliance. I uouid r.rgt' e\eiy 
Congressman not to be insistent od iudependeuce m each 
and every case, not because there is anyibiug iuipossible 
about it, but because it is wholly uu^^ece^•!iary fill il has 
become perfectly manifest that Britain really joeans 
subjugation in spite of her declaration to the. eoutiary, 

THE SWAKA.f PAUrV 

So far, then, I have considered the tfonttuds of 
the agreement and the genera! t^ueKtious nriHirig from 

it. Not much need be said about fho stains of 
equality given to tlie SwanrJ Party. I ni.sh I (^01dd 
have avoided it, not because thti Party i.s not w^orthy 
but because I do not sliare its views about i ‘ouncil entry. 
But if I must remain in the Congress and (‘.ven lead it, 

I must recognise facts as they are. It was easy enough lor 
me to go out of the Gougsess or to decline the hoiuutr 
of presiding. But it was not, so 1 thought and still think 
in the interest of the country fur me to take that step. 'Phe 
Swaraj Party represents, if not a majority, at least a strong 
and growing minority in the Congress. If I was not to 
divide the Congress on the issue of its status, I was bound 
to agree to Its conditions so long as they were not in 
•cei^ict tny eonscience. They are not in my opinion 
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Oongress for their policy. A formula had to be found for 
their doing so without their pledging or binding the No- 
changers to their policy. One of the ways of doing it was 
to give it the authority and the responsibility, both financial 
and executive, with regard to the framing and the prosecu- 
tion of their policy. The Oongress as a whole could not 
guide that policy without sharing the responsibility. And 
as I could not take the responsibility, and as I apprehend no 
No-changer can, I could not be party to shaping the policy, 
nor could I shape it without my heart in it. And heart can 
only go where belief is. I know that the sole authority to 
the StvamJ Party to use the name of the Congress in 
regard to the Council programme makes somewhat awkward 
the position of the other parties wishing to join the 
Oongress. But I fear it is inevitable. The Swaraj Party 
cannot be expected to surrender the advantage it pos- 
sesses. After all it wants the advantage not for itself but 
for tlie service of the country. All parties have or can 
have that a?nbitioii or no other. I hope therefore that the 
others will join the Oongress and work from, within to 
affecit the course of the country’s politics. Dr. Besant has 
led tlie way in that direction. I know that she would have 
many things done otherv/ise, but she is content to come in 
hoping to bring round the electorate to her view by working 
within the Congress. The No-changers can, in my humble 
opinion, vote for the agreement with a clear conscience^ 
'rhe only national programme jointly to be worked by 
all the parties is : khaddar, liindu-Muslim unity and, for the 
Hindus, removal of untouchability. Is not this after all 
what they want ? 

PURELY SOCIAL REFORM? 

It has been suggested that this programme turns 
the Congress into a purely social reform organisa^piL 
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I beg to differ from that view. K very thing that :■ 
absolutely essential for Swamj is more than merely social 
work and must be taken up by the Congress. It is not 
suggested that the Congress should confine its activity lo; 
all time to this work only. But it is suggested tiiat tho 
Congress should for the coming year concentrate ilip 
whole of its energy on the work of construction, or as ^ 
have otherwise described it, the work of internal growth. 

Nor doefJ the agreement exhaust the list of consti:;c- 
live items that the Congress must handle. 'I'hose I as*, 
about to mention are of the highest importance, hut they 
being non-contentioua and not absolutely essential fo? 
Swaraj as tln^ foregoing three items, find no mention :n the 
agreement. 

NATIONAL SCJ{0<^>LS 

One such is the maintenance of national educational 
institutions. Probably the public do not know that next to 
khaddar the [running of national educational institutions 
has been the moat successful. These cannot be giveti up 
80 long as even a few* pupils are left. It must be a point 
of honour with the respective provinces to keep up theii 
colleges and schools. Suspension of non-co-operation should 
not have any injurious effect on these institutions. On the 
contrary, greater effort than ever before should be made to 
maintain and strengthen them. Most provinces have their 
national schools and colleges. Gujarat alone has a 
nationl university maintained at an annual cost of 
Ea. 1,00,000, and having control of 3 Colleges and 70 
Sdiools with 9,000 pupils. It has acquired its own ground 
4t ^m^abad and has already spent Ks. 2,05,323 in 
bu$]idii^ Throughout the country, finest and silent work 
by the non-co-operating students* Their'sis 
^ Ifoble sacrifice. IVom a worldly stand-point 
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thay have perhaps lost the prospect of brilliant careers. I 
-suggest to them however that from the national stand-point 
they have gained more than they have lost. They left 
their schools or colleges^ because it was through them that 
the youth of the nation were insulted and humiliated in the 
Punjab. The first link in the chain of our bondage i» 
forged in these institutions. The corresponding national 
Institutions, however inefficiently managed they may be, are 
the factories where the first instruments of our freedom are 
iorged. After all, the hope of the future centres round the 
boys and girls studying in these national institutions. X 
therefore regard the up-keep of these institutions as a first 
charge on provincial funds* But these institutions, to be 
truly national, must be clubs for promoting real Hindu- 
Muslim unity ; they must be also nurseries for training 
Hindu boys and girls to regard untouehability as a blot 
upon Hinduism and a crime against humanity. They 
■should be training schools for expert spinners and weavers* 
If the Congress* retains its belief in the potency of the 
spinning wheel and khaddar, one has a right to expect 
these institutions to supply the science of the spinning 
wheel. They should be also factories for khaddar pro- 
duction. This is not to say that the boys and the girls are 
not to have any literary training. But I do maintain that 
the training of the hand and the heart must go hand-in- 
hand with that of the head. The quality and the useful- 
ness of a national school or college will be measured, not 
by the brilliance of the literary attainments of its scholars, 
but by the strength of the national character and deftness 
in handling the carding bow, the spinning wheel and 
the loom. Whilst I am moat anxious that no national 
•school or college should be closed, I should have not the. 
•slightest hesitation in closing down a school or college. 
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that is indifferent to the adiiiission of noc-nindu hoyr 
or that shuts its door against the entry of antoneliab](‘s, or 
that has not carding and spinning as an indispensable part ol 
the training. The time is past when we can he satisfiod with, 
the word ** national” on the sign-board of school r.nd 
the knowledge that it is not adiliaterl to any r'r^'vorninr*!:t 
university, or is not otherwise contndb'.d by tlic ({ovrrnujcnt, 
I must aho not omit to point out that the sendoncy in 
many national institutions still is to neglect the vernacnla.’K 
and Hindustani. Many teachers have not realised the 
necessity of impai'ting instruction tlirough the vernaculars 
or Hindustani. I rejoice to observe tliat t^jt. Oaugadhar Uno 
has arranged a meeting of »ati(mal edueati«>uists le 
exchange experiences on the several points inentionj'd by 
me and to evolve, if possible, a gencrnl plan * d education 
and action. 

IJ NEI^iri^O YE0 NON- tJ O - < iPK !< A'lV » U S 
This is perhaps the proper place to mention thosf 
lawyers who have given up practice, and scdiool inaKter> 
and other Government employees who have given up 
Government service at the call of the nation. 1 know that 
there are many such men who find it hard to make the two 
ends meet. They deserve national support, 'riio Khad! 
Board and the National Schools and Colleges are the two 
services that can take in almost an unlimitiui nuuiber 
of honest and industrious men, who are willing to learn and 
labour and are satisfied with a modest allowance. I 
observe a tendency not to accept any remuneration for 
national service. The desire to serve without remuneration 
Is praise worthy, but all cannot satisfy it. Kvery labourer 
Is worib^' of his hire. No country can produce thousands of 
tmpmd wboler't^ma workers. We must therefore develop an 
afhios^ere a patriot would consider It an* 
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honour to serve the country and accept an allowance 
for such service. 

INTOXICANTS 

Another item of national importance is the liq^uor and 
the opium traihc. Had the wave of enthusiasm that swept 
across the country in 1021 in the cause of temperance 
remained non-violont. we would to-day have witnessed 
a progressive improvement. But unfortunately our picket- 
ing degenerated into violence, veiled when it was not 
open. Picketing had therefore to be abandoned and the 
liquor-shops and opiura-dens began to flourish as before- 
But you will be pleased to hear that the temperance work 
has not died out altogether. Many workers are still 
continuing their quiet and self-less service in the cause of 
temperance. We must, however, realise that we would 
not be able to eradicate the evil till we have Swaraj, It is 
no matter of pride to us that our children are being 
educated out of the revenue derived from this immoral 
source. I would almost forgive the Council-entry by 
Congressmen if they wmuld boldly sweep out this revenue,, 
even though education may have to be starved. Nothing 
of the kind should happen if they will insist on a 
corresponding reduction in the Military expenditure. 

1JEN6AL REPRESSION 

You will obsijrve that in the foregoing paragraphs 
i have confined myself to the internal developments. 

But the external circumstances, and among them 
chieily the acts of our rulers, are aflecting our destiny 
no loss surely, though it may be adversely, than the 
internal development. We may turn them to advantage if 
we will, or we may succumb to them to our disadvantage# 
The latest act of the rulers is the repression commenced in 
B engal. The All Parties’ Conference condemned it in nn* 
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tmcertain terms. The Gonfex^eoce had hesitation in saying 
that the blow was aimed at the Bengal SfraraJ Party. But 
I have none. 1 have been to Calcutta and had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting men representing a variety of opinion and 
I came to the conclusion that the blow was aimed at the 
Swaraj Party. The opinion is confirmed by tbe spm.'choji; 
since delivered by Lords Lytton and Reading. J'be defence 
they have offered is wholly unconvincing, a dcfenc^^ 

is possible only in a place like India wliere public opinion 
counts for little or nothing. Lord Lytton 's con<litis»ns ui 
release are an insult to our intelligence. I'heir Excelleucletti 
beg the question when they tell ns that the sil nation 
warranted the Ordinance and the action under the 
Begulation of 1818. The national contention ia 

1. That the situation they describe has not been 
proved to exist. 

2. That assuming that the situation does exist, 
the remedy is worse than the disease •, 

S. That the ordinary law contains enough powers 
for dealing with the situation ; and lastly, 

4. That even if extraordinary powers were neceS" 
aaty they should have been taken from the legislature 
which is of their own creation. 

The speeches of Their Excellencies evade these issues 
altogether. The nation which has had considerable 
•experience of unsupported statements of the Government, 
will uot accept them as gospel truth. Their Excellencies 
Icnow that we cannot and will not believe their statements, 
not because they are wilfully untruthtul but because the 
sources of tbeir information have often been discovered to 
be tainted. Their assurances are therefore a mockery of 
ike people, .Q[|iyai|#eclie8 are almost a challenge to us to 
•4o our weiul^ must not be irritated or be 
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impatient. Repression, if it does not cow us down, if it 
loes not deter us from our purpose, can but hasten the 
advent of StraraJ ; for it puts us on our mettle and evokes 
the spirit of self-sacrihce and courage in the face of danger, 
Kepression does for a true man or a nation what fire does 
for gold. In 1921 we answered repression with civil 
disobedience and invited the Government to do its worst. 
But to-day we are obliged to eat the humble pie. We 
are not ready for civil disobedience. We can but prepare 
for it. Preparation for civil disobedience means discipline, 
self-restraint, a non-violent but resisting spirit, cohesion 
and above all scrupulous aud willing obedience to the known 
laws of God and such laws of man as are in futherance of 
God’s laws. But unfortunately we have neither discipline 
nor self-restraint enough for our purpose ; we are either 
violent or our non-violence is unresisting ; we have not 
enough cohesion and the laws that we obey, whether of 
God or man, we obey compulsorily. As between Hindus 
and Mussulmans we witness a daily defiant breach of laws 
both of God and man. This is no atmosphere for civil 
disobedience — the one matchless and invincible weapon at 
the disposal of the oppressed. The alternative is un- 
doubtedly violence. We seem to have the atmosphere for 
it. Hindu- Muslim fights are our training for it. And 
those who believe that India’s deliverance lies through 
violence are entitled to gloat over the free fights that take 
place between us. But £ say to those who believe in the 
cult of violence : “ You are retarding India’s progress. If 
you have any pity or friendly feeling for the starving 
millions, know that your violence will do them no service. 
Those whom you seek to depose are better armed and 
infiaitely better organised than you are. You may not 
care for your own lives, but you dare not disregard those 
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of yoar countrymen who have no desire to die a martyj‘%. 
death. You know that this Government believes nt 
Jallianwala Bagh massacresj as a legitimate means of seU- 
<3efence. Whatever may be true of other coimtries, flu*re 
is no chance of the cult of violence flourishing iu this 
country. India is admittedly the best repository and 
exponent of non-violence. Will you not better devote youv 
lives if you sacrifice them in the cause of non-violence V" 

I know, however, that my appeal to the violent 
revolutionaries will be just as fruitless as any such appeal 
to the violent and anarchical Government is likely to be. 

We must, therefore, find the remetly and demonstrate to 
both the violent Government and the violent revolutionaries 
that there is a force that is more effective than their violenccr 
REPRESSION A SYMPTOM 

I regard this repression as a chronic symptom of a 
chronic disease. The European dominance and Asiatic 
subjection is the formula. Sometimes it is stated still 
more cryptically as White versus Black. Kipling miscalled 
the white man^s yoke as the “ white man's burden ”. lu 
the Malaya Peninsula the colour bar that was thought to be 
temporary has now almost become a permanent institution. 
The Mauritius planter must get Indian labour without let 
or hindrance. The Kenya Europeans successfully lord it 
oyer Indians who have a prior right to be there, i'he 
Union of South Africa would to-day drive out every Indian 
if it safely could, in total disregard of past obligations. In 
all these eases the Government of India and the Imperial 
Government are not helpless ; they are unwilling, or not s(» 
Insistent as they ought to be on the protection of Indian 
settlers. 

The attempt to crush the indomitable spirit of the 
Akalis a symptom of the same disease. They have 
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pourod their blood like water for the sake of a eanae they 
hold as dear as life itself. They may have erred. If 
they have, it is they who have bled in the process. They 
have Inirtno one else. Nankana Saheb, GrunikaBagh, and 
Jaito will bear witness to their courage and their mute 
sufferings and martyrdom. But the Governor of the 
Punjab is reported to have vowed that he will crush the 
Akalis. 

One hears that repression is criisbing the Burmese 
spirit. 

Kgpyt fares no better than we do. A mad Egyptian 
kills a British officer — certainly a detestable crime. The 
punishment is not only a detestable crime but it is an 
outrage upon humanity. Egypt has nearly lost all it got. 
A whole nation has been mercilesaly punished for the 
crime of one man. It may be that the murder had the 
sympathy of the Egyptians. Would that justify terrorism 
by a power well able to protect its interests without it ? 

The repression in Bengal is therefore not an ex- 
traordinary thing. We must treat its periodic eruption in 
some shape or other, or in some province or other, as our 
normal condition till we come to our own. 

NEED EOR SANCTION 

The Congress therefore, to be worthy of its trust, 
must devise a sanction to back its demands. Before we 
can forge the sanction, we Hindus, Mussulmans, Christians, 
Hikhs, Parsis, etc., must unite and so should Swarajists^ No- 
changers, Liberals, Home Rulers, Muslim Leaguers and 
others. If we can but speak with a united voice and 
know our own mind, it would be well. If we can develop 
the power to keep foreign cloth from our land, it would he 
better. We are ready then for the sanction. 
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MY FAITH 

Let rne state my faith : As a Congressman wishing to 
keep the Congress intact, I advise suspension of non- 
co-operation, for I see that the nation is not ready 
for it. But as an individual, I cannot — will not — 
do so as long as the Government remains what it is. It is 
not merely a policy with me, it is an article of faith. 
Non-co-operation and civil disobedience are hut difterent 
branches of the same tree called Safi/a(jraha. It is my 
Kalpadrimi — my Jam-i~Jam — the Universal Provider. 
Satyagmha is search for Truth ; and God is Truth. 
Ahmtsa or non-violence is the light that reveals that Truth 
to me. Swaraj for me is part of that IVuth. This 
SatyagraJia did not fail me in South Africa, Kheda, or 
Cbamparan and in a host of other cases I could mention. 
It excludes all violence or hate. 'J’herefore, I cannot and 
will not hate Englishmen. Nor will I bear their yoke, i 
must fight unto death the unholy attempt to impose 
British methods and Bidtish institutions on India. But I 
combat the attempt with non-violence. I believe in the 
capacity of India to offer non-violent battle to the English 
rulers. The experiment has not failed. It has succeeded 
but not to the extent we had hoped and desired. I do 
not despair. On the contrary 1 believe that India 
will come to her own in the near future and that only 
through Satyagraha^ 1’he proposed suspension is part of 
the experiment. Non-co-operation need never be resumed 
if the programme sketched by me can be fulfilled. Non- 
violent non-co-operation in some form or other, whether 
through the Congress or without it, will be resumed if the 
programme fails, I have repeatedly stated that Saigtigmha 
never fails, and that one perfect Satyagrahi is enough to 
vindicate Truth, Let us all strive to be perfect Satyagrahis. 
The striving does not require any quality unattainable by 
the lowliest among us. For Satyagrahu Is an attribute of the 
^irit within. It is latent in every one of us. Like 
Swar(^ it is our birtbnght. Let us know it, 

BANDE MATARAM. 
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Thu situation in India was^ growing trom bad to wome. 
OongresM itself began to adopt a more aggressive attitude. The 
term Dominion Status began to lose its charm and the cry of 
Tndependencc was raised. The composition of the Simon Oommis-^ 
Sion WHS justly considered as an alfront to the self-respect of the 
Indian people. Its boycott was thorough and effective. The distrust 
of the people of the honajftdes of the British Government became 
more pronounced. Men for whose moderation and wise judgment 
the authorities had respect, began to declaim loudly that an 
assurance reiterating the goal of British policy in India should, 
among other things, be immediately given. The situation in 
India was so serious that the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, thought it 
necessary to proceed to England to confer with the Cabinet and 
iinduce them to adopt a course which would, to some extent, ease 
tihe tension in India. 

His Excellency lliord Irwin returned to India on 25th October 
and on the 31at issued an important statement declaring the 
goal of British policy in India. **I am authorised, on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government,” said His Excellency, “ to state clearly 
Miat in their judgment It is implicit in the Declaration of 1917 
ithattlic natural issue of India's constitutional progress, as there 
contemplated, is the attainment of Dominion Status.” The leaders 
of all parties, includiitg Mr. Gandhi, met at once in Delhi and issued 
a statement approving Government’s intentions in general. But 
when His Excellency met some select leaders, including Gandhiji, 
Pandit Motila], Mr. Patel, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jinnah 
on the 2.Trd December at the Viceregal House at Delhi to discuss 
the personnel and other matters connected with the R. T. C., the 
Conference broke down after three hours’ discussion. On behalf 
of the Congress Party, the view was expressed that unless previous 
assurances were given by His Majesty’s Government that the 
purpose of the Conference was to draft a scheme for Dominion 
Siittatns which His Majesty’s Government would undertake to 
support, there would be grave difficulty about Congress participation. 
His Excellency made it plain that the Conference was designed to 
elicit the greatest possible measure of agreement for the final 
proposals whioli It would be the duty of His Majesty’s Government 
to submit to Parliament and that it was Impossible for him or for 
His Majesty’s Government in any way to prejudge the action of 
the Conference or to restrict the liberty of Parliament. Gandhiji and 
the Viceroy could not agree. No wonder when the Congress met 
at Lahore, the atmosphere was full of excitement. Pandit 
Jawaharlal’s presidential address was an impassioned plea for 
independence. Mr. Gandhi himself tntrodnoed the Independence 
resolution in the Subjects Committee “ as the root of the future 
Congress work’'. 



DOMINION STATUS VERSUS INDEPENDENCE: 


Soon after tlie Sessions of the Lahoro Congress 1920, GandLi 
explained the Independence Eesolation in a communication to the 
New Yorh World in its Issue of January 9 : “ The World should 

realise,” he wrote, “ that as Congressional representatives, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, Leader of the Nationalists in the T^egislative 
Assembly, and I could only treat the Viceregal pronouncement 
about Dominion Status in India as a response to the Calcutta 
Congress Resolution of 1928.’^ 

We were bound therefore in pursuance of that 
resolution to press for a clear declaration that the proposed 
Round Table Conference would consider only ways and 
means of framing a scheme for a Dominion Status Constitu- 
tion and no other. This the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, could 
not do. While, therefore, we appreciated his good efforts 
and his difficulties, we had no course left open hut to 
decline to have Congress represented at the proposed 
Conference. The Conference, so far as Congress was 
concerned, having miscarried, the independence resolution 
was inevitable. But the independence resolution need 
frighten nobody. I had repeatedly declared that for me, 
as for all other Congressmen, Dominion Status could mean 
only virtual independence, that is, partnership at will 
for mutual benefit; and to be dissolved at the instance 
of either partner. It only clears the issue, ©specially after 
Secretary of State for India, Wedgwood Benn’a unfortunate 
statement that India already had a Dominion Status 
lA aotio!^. 

The real cause for satisfaction to lovers of peace 
coilsists in the fact that through the full debate, Congress 
supported methods of non-violence and truth to the 
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exclusion of other methods. Civil disobedience is a 
dynamic expression of non-violence. It is undoubtedly 
fraught with great danger and difficulties, but infinitely less 
so than the present danger of unbridled but secret violence 
breaking out in many parts of India owing to understand- 
able aud pardonable impatience on the part of many 
youths. Responsibility for initiating civil disobedience 
rests on me and I am not likely rasbly to embark upon it. 
At the same time I must confess that I shall not hesitate to 
run a certain minimum of risk which is inevitable in 
any struggle for freedom. The risk for prolonging the 
present agony caused by the realized slavery here is any 
day much greater than I am ever likely to run. 



THE ELEVEN POINTS 


Gandhiji justijBed the break with the Viceroy (Lord Irwin) and 
vindicated his attitude as well as that ot Pandit Motilal Nehru in 
regard to their insistence on the Congress demand. Later on 
commenting on the Viceroy’s address to the Assembly, Mahatma 
Gandhi cleared the issue before the country in these words and 
offered the following conditions for settlement in the course of an 
article in Young India of January 30, 1930: 

I make the same * childish ’ offer (almost) to Lord 
Irwia that I had the honour of making to Lord Reading. 
Let him and the British Cabinet initiate the following 
reforms : 


1. Total prohibition. 

2. Reduction of the ratio to Is. 4d, 

3. Reduction of the land revenue to at least 
per cent, and making it subject to legislative control. 

4. Abolition of the salt tax. 

5. Reduction of the Military expenditure to at 
least 50 per cent, to begin with. 

6. Reduction of the salaries of the higher grade 
service to one half or less so as to suit the reduced 
revenue. 

7. Protective tariff on foreign cloth. 

8. The passage of the Coastal Traffic Reservation 

Bill. 

9. Discharge of all political prisoners, save those 
condemned for murder or the attempt thereat by the ordi- 
nary judicial tribunal ; withdrawal of all political prose - 
euHoas; abrogation of Section 124- A ; the Regulation of 1818 
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and the like ; and permission to ali the Indian exiles- 
to retBrn, 

10. Abolition of C.l.D. or its popular control. 

11. Issue of licenses to use fire-arms for 

self-defence subject to popular control. 

This is by no means an exhaustive list of pressing' 
needs. But let the Viceroy satisfy these very simple but 
vital needs of India. He will then hear no talk of civil 
disobedience and the Congress will heartily participate 
in any Conference where there is perfect freedom of 
expression and demand. 


47 
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Trie situation was so tense that the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi 
■was expected any day. As on a previous occasion, ha gave advice 
■to his followers in anticipation of the inevitable an'est. The next 
«tep was the famous letter addressed by Gandhiji to Lord Ir.vii). 
-Just as he began non-co-operation after giving due notice to Lord 
■Reading, so now before embarking on the Civil Disobedience 
•campaign, Gandhiji wrote what was called bis “ultimatum ” to thij 
Viceroy. This letter was personally delivered to Loi’d Irvvlii by- 
Mr. Reginald Reynold, au English youth and an Inmate ot the 
Ashram on Tuesday the 4th March, 1030 : 

THE FIRST LETTER 

U C Ri*ien<3> — Before embarking on civil disobetlience 

and taking the risk I have dreaded to take all these years, 
I would fain approach you and find a way out. My 
personal faith is absolutely clear. I cannot intentionally 
hurt anything that lives, |much less fellow- liiunan beings 
•even though they may do the greatest wrung to me and 
mine. Whilst therefore I hold British rule to be a curse, 
I do not intend to harm a single Englishman or any 
legitimate interest he may have in India. 

I must not be misunderstood. Though 1 hold the 
British rule in India to be a curse, I do not therefore 
consider Englishmen in general to be worse than any other 
people on earth. I have the privilege of claiming many 
Englishmen as dearest friends. Indeed much that 1 have 
le»mt of the evil of British rule is due to the writings of 
itaixk and courageous Englishmen who have not hesitated 
ha the unpalatable truth about that rule. 

why do I regard the British rule as a curse ? 
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It has impoverished the dumb millions by a system of 
progressive esploitation and by a ruinously expensive 
military and civil administration which the country cm 
never afford. 

It has reduced us politically to serfdom. It has 
sapped the foundations of our culture. And, by the policy 
of disarmament, it has degraded us spiritually. Lacking 
inward strength, v/q have been reduced by all but 
universal disarmament to a state bordering on 
cowardly helplessness. 

In common with many of my countrymen, I had 
hugged the fond hope that the proposed Round Table 
Conference might furnish a solution. But when you said 
plainly that you could not give any assurance that 
you or the British Oabin^^t would pledge yourselves 
to support a scheme of full Dominion Status, the 
Round 'Pable Conference could :not possibly furnish 
the solution for which vocal India is consciously, and 
the dumb inillions unconsciously, thirsting. Needless 
to say there never was any question of Parliament’s 
verdict being anticipated. Instances are not wanting of 
the British Cabinet, in anticipation of Parliaoientary 
verdict, having pledged itself to a particular policy. 

The Delhi interview having miscarried, there was no 
option for Paudit MotiUl Nehru and me but .to take steps 
to carry out the solamn resolution of the Congress arrived 
at in Calcutta at its Session of 1928. 

But the resolution of Independence should cause . no 
alarm if the word “ Dommioa Status ”, meutioaed in your 
announcement, has been used in its accepted sense:. 
has it not been admitted by responsible British statesmen 
that Dominion Status is virtual Cniependence ? What 
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however, I fear, is that there never has been any lntenti<?rL 
of granting such Dominion Status to Inuia in tk(- 
immediate future.. 

But this is all past jhistoiy. Since the announce. 
many events have happened which show unmistakably thi 
trend of British policy . 

It seems as clear as daylight that respouHible ihitihi, 
statesmen do not contemplate any alteration in Bvitisi: 
policy that might .'Adversely affect Britain’s commerce vvUl. 
India or req^uire impartial and close scrutiny of B+ntaiu .< 
transactions with India» If nothing is done to end the 
process of exploitation, India must be bled with an ever 
iaereasing speed. The Finance Member regards as 
a settled fact the 1«. ratio which, by a strtjke ot the 
pen, drains India of a few crores. And when a «pr» 0 Hi 
attempt is being made through a civil form of direct 
action to unsettle this fact among many others, even 
you cannot help appealing to the wealthy landed classes 
tp help you to crush that attempt in the name of an 
order that grinds India to atoms. Unless those who 
work in the name of the nation understand and keep 
before all concerned the motive that lies behind the 
craving for Independence, there is every danger of 
independence itself coming to us so charged as to be 
of no value to those toiling voiceless millions for whom 
it is sought and for whom it is worth taking. It is for 
that reason that I have been recently telling the public 
what independence should really mean. 

IM me put before you some of the salient points. 
The t^rrlfitc pressure of land revenue which furnishes 
a I^e p^ of the total revenue, must undergo consider- 
4ble ino^i@Loation in Independent India. Even the much 
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vauQted permaneot settlement foenefe a few rich 
Zamindars, not the ryots. The ryot has remained as 
helpless as ever. He is a mere tenant at will. Not 
only then has land revenue to be considerably reduced, 
but the whole revenue system has "o he so revised as 
■£o make the ryot’s good its primary concern.. But the 
British system seems to be designed to crjish the very 
life out of him. Even the salt he must use to live is 
•30 taxed as to make the burden fall heaviest on him 
if only because of the heartless impartiality of its 
incidence. The tax shows itself still more burdensome 
on the poor mao. when it is remembered that salt, is the 
one thing he must eat more than :.li© rieb man both 
jodividnally and collectively. The drink and drug 

revenue too is derived trom the poor. It saps the 
foundations both of their health and morals. It is 

defended under the false plea of individual freedom, but 
in reality it is maintained for its own sake. The 
ingenuity of the authors of the Keforms of 1919 trans- 
ferred this revenue to the so-called responsible part of 
dyarchy so as to throw the burden of prohibition on it, 
thus from the beginning rendering it powerless for good. 
If the unhappy Minister wipes oui this revenue, he 

must starve education, since in the existing circumstances 
he has no new source of replacing that revenue. If 

the weight of taxation has crushed the poor from 
above, the destruction of the central supplementaiy 
industry, hand-spinning, has undermined their capacity 
for producing wealth. 

The tale of India’s ruination is not complete without a 
reference to the liabilities incurred in her name. SuMcient 
has been recently said about these in the public Press. 
It must be the duty of a free India to subject all 
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liabilities to the strictest investigation and repudiate thosf' 
that may be adjudged by an impartial tribunal to be unjust 
and unfair. The iniquities sampled above are maintained 
in order to cany on a foreign administration, demonstrably 
the most expensive" in the world. Take your own salary. 
It is over Us. 21.000 per month besides many other indirect 
additions. The British Prime Minister gets £5,000 per 
year,, ^.s.y over Rs. 5,400 per month at the present rate of 
exchange. You are getting over Rs. 700 per day against 
Indians average income of less than anoas 2 per day. 'riie 
Prime Minister gets Rs. 180 per day against Great 
Britain's average income of nearly Rs. 2 per day. 'Hnis 
you are getting much over 5,000 times India’s average 
income. The British Prime Minister is getting only 110 
times Britain’s average income. On bended knee 1 ask 
you to ponder over this phenomenon. I have taken a 
personal illustration to drive home a painful truth. I have 
too great a regard for you as a man to wish to hurt your 
feelings. I know that you do not need the salary you get. 
Probably the whole of your salary goes for charity. 
But a system that provides for such an arrangement 
deserves to be summarily scrapped. What is true 
of the Viceregal salary is true generally of the whole 
administration. 

A radical cutting down of the revenue, therefore; 
depends upon an equally radical reduction in expenses 
of administralion. This means a transformation of the 
scheme of Government. This transformation is impossible 
without independence. Hence, in ray opinion, the 
spontaneous demonstration of 26th January, in which 
hundiieds of thousands of villagers instinctively participated. 
To them Independence means deliverance from the 
hilling weight. Not one of the great British polftioih 
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parties, it seems to me, is prepared to gire up the 
ladiaa spoils to which Great Britaia helps herself from 
day to day, often in spite of the unanimous opposition 
of Indian opinion. 

Nevertheless if India is to live as a nation, if the- 
slow death by starvation of her people is to stop, some 
remedy must be found for immediate relief. The proposed 
Conference is certainly not the remedy. It is not a 
matter of carrying conviction by argument. The matter 
resolves itself into one of matching forces. Conviction 
or no conviction, Great Britain would defend her Indian 
commerce and interests by all the forces at her command. 
India must consequently evolve force enough to free 
herself from that embrace of death. 

It is common cause that, however disorganised and 
for the time being insignificant it may be, the party^ 
of violence is gaining ground and making itself felt. Its- 
end is the same as mine. But I am convinced that it 
cannot bring the desired relief to the dumb millions. 
And the conviction is growing deeper and deeper in me 
that nothing but unadulterated non-violence can check, 
the organised violence of the British Government. Many 
think that non-violence is not an active force. My 
experience, limited though it undoubtedly is, shows that 
non-violence can be an intensely active force. It is ray 
purpose to set in motion that force as well against 
the organised violence force of the British rule as 
the unorganised violence force of the growing party 
of violence. To sit still would be to give rein to 
both the forces above mentioned. Having unquestioning 
and immovable faith in the efdcacy of non-violence 
as I know it, it would be sinful on my part to wait 
any longer. This non-violence will be expressed through 
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«ivil disobedience for the moment coniined to the inmates 
of the Satyagraha Ashram, but ultimately designed to 
cover all those who choose to join the movement with its 
•obvious limitations. 

I know that in embarking on non-violence, I shall be 
running what might fairly be termed a mad risk, hut the 
victories of truth have never been won v/itliout risks, ofi.er. 
of the gravest character. Conversion of a nation that has 
consciously or unconsciously preyed upon another iar more 
numerous, far more ancient and no less cultured than itself 
is worth any amount of risk. 

I have deliberately used the word coriversion. For 
my ambition is no less than to convert the British peoplf's 
through non-violence and thus make them see the wrong 
they have done to India. I do not seek to barm yovir 
people, I want to serve them even as I want to serve ny 
own. I believe that I have always served them. I served 
them up to 1919 blindly. But when my eyes were *»j»en(4d, 
and I conceived non-co-operation, the ol)ject .still was tu 
•serve them. I employed the same weapon that I liave in 
all humility successfully used against the dearest members 
•of my family. If I have equal love for your people with 
mine, it will not long remain hidden. It will be 
acknowledged by them even as members of my family 
Cickaowledged it after they had tried me for several years. 
If people join me as I expect they will, the sufferings they 
will undergo, unless the British nation sooner reTraces its 
•steps, will be enough to melt the stoniest hearts. 

The plan through civil disobedience will be 
’to combat such evils as I have sampled out. If we 
want to sever the British connection, it is because 
of such evils. When they are removed, the path 
fhecomes easy. Then the way to friendly negotiation 
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will be open. If the British commerce with India 
is purified of greed, you will have no difficulty in recog- 
nising our independence. I respectfully invite you then 
to pave the way for an immediate removal of those evils 
and thus open a way for a real conference between equals, 
interested only in promoting the eonamon good of mankind 
through voluntary fellowship and in arranging terms of 
mutual help and commerce suited to both. You have 
unnecessarily laid stress upon the communal problems that 
unhappily affect this laud. Important though they undoubt- 
edly are for the consideration of any scheme of govern- 
ment, they have little bearing on the greater problems which 
are above communities and which affect them all equally. 
But if you cannot see your way to deal with these evils 
and my letter makes no appeal to your heart, on the 11th 
day of this month I shall proceed with, such co-workers of 
the Ashram as I can take to disregard the provisions of 
Salt laws. I regard this tax to be the most iniquitous of 
all from the poor man^s stand-point. As the independence 
movement is essentially for the poorest in the land, the 
beginning will be made with this evil. The wonder is, that 
we have submitted to the cruel monopoly for so long. It 
is, 1 know, open to you to frustrate my design by arresting 
me, I hope there will be tens of thousands ready in a 
disciplined manner to take up the work after me, and 
in the act of disobeying the Salt Act lay themselves open 
to the penalties of a law that should never have disfigured 
the Statute-book. 

I have no desire to cause you unnecessary embarrass- 
ment or any at all so far as I can help. If you think 
that there is any substance in my letter, and if you will 
care to discuss matters with me, and if to that end you 
woald like me to postpone publication of this letter, T shall 
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gladly refrain on receipt of a telegram to that effect soon 
after this reaches you. You will however do me the 
favour not to deflect me from my course unless you can 
see your way to conform to the substance of this letter. 

This letter is not in any way intended as a threat, 
but is a simple and sacred duty peremptory on a civil 
resister. Therefore I am having it specially delivered 
a young English friend, who believes in the Indian cause 
and is a full believer in non-violence and whom Providence 
seems to have sent me as it were for the very purpose. 

I remain, 

Your Sincere Friend, 

M. K. GANDHI. 



THE SECOND LETTER 


The following- is the text of Oandhiji’s second letter tc 
Tiord Irwin drafted on the eve of hia arrest ; 

Dear Friend, 

God willing, it is my intention on. . . to set out for 
Dbarsana and reach there with my companions on. . . 
and demand possession of the Salt Works. The public have 
been told that Dharsana is private property. This is mere 
camouflage. It is as effectively under Government control 
as the Viceroy’s House. Not a pinch of salt can be 
removed without the previous sanction of the authorities. 

It is possible for you to prevent this raid, as it has 
been playfully and mischievously called in three ways : 

1. by removing the salt tax ; 

2. by arresting me and my party unless the 
country can, as I hope it will, replace every one taken 
away : 

3. by sheer goondaism unless every head broken 
is replaced ^ as I hope it will. 

It is not withoiit hesitation that the step has been 
decided upon. I had hoped that the Government would 
fight the civil resisters in a civilised manner. I could have 
had nothing to say if, in dealing with the civil resisters, 
the Government had satisfied itself with applying the 
ordinary processes of law. Instead, whilst the known 
leaders have been dealt with more or less according to tho^ 
legal formality, the rank-and file has been often savagely 
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and in some cases even indecently assaulted. Had thfasc' 
been isolated cases, they might have been overlooked. 
But accounts have come to mo from Bengal, Beliar, 
Utkal, U. P., Delhi, and Bombay eoniinning rhe 
experiences of Gnjarat, of which 1 have ample evidence nt 
my disposal. In Karachi, Peshawar, and MacLas the hrinu 
would appear to have been unprovoked and iinne.ccarjary. 
Bones have been broken, private parts have been squeezed 
for the purpose ot* making volunteers give up, to die. 
Government valueless, to the volunteers precious, sal:. 
At Mathura, an assistant magistrate is said (o have 
snatched the national flag from a ten year old boy. 
The crowd that demanding restoration ol the Hag thus 
illegally seized is reported to have been mercilossiy 
beaten back. That the dag was subserjnently rostoreu 
betrayed a guilty conscience. In Bengal there seoiii to 
have been only a few pro.-^ecutions and assaults about sail, 
but unthinkable cruelties are said to have been pvacusevl 
in the act of snatching dags from volunteers. Pa<ldy tields 
are reported to have been burnt, eatables forcibly taken. 

A vegetable market in Gujarat has been raided, because 
the dealers would not sell vegetables to oihcials. These 
acts have taken place in front of crowds who, for the sake 
of Congres.s mandate, have submitted without retaliation. 

I ask you to believe the accounts given by men pledged to 
truth. Repudiation even by high odicials has, as in the 
Bardoli ease, often proved false. The ohicials, 1 regret 
to have to say, have not hesitated to publish falsehoods to 
the people even during the last five weeks. 1 take the 
^following samples from Government notices issued from 
CoUeetoPs ofdces in Gujarat : 


Ir Adults use five pound* of salt per year, 
ittWSWjaaa^ per yea*,ais.twf. . . . If Government 


therefore pay 
removed the 
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LnoTtopoIy, peoplti will have to pay iiigiier prices and in addition 
make good to the Government the loss sustained by the removal of 
she monopoly. . . . The salt you take from the sea-shore Is not 

eatable, therefore the Government destroys it. 

2 . Mr. Gandhi says that Government has destroyed hand- 
spinning in this country, whereas everybody knows that this Is not 
true, because throughout the country there Is not a village where 
hand-spinning of cotton is not going on. Moreover in every 
province cotton spinners are shown superior methods and are 
provided with better instruments at less price and are thus helped 
by Government 

3. Out of every five rupees of the debt that the Government 
ha,s incurred, rupees four have been beneficially spent. 

I have taken these three sets of statements from three 
different leaflets. I venture to suggest that every one of 
these statements is demonstrably false. The daily 
consumption of salt by an adult is three times the amount 
stated and therefore the poll tax and the salt tax 
undoubtedly is at least 9 as. per head per year. And this 
tax is levied from man, woman, child and domestic cattle 
irrespective of age and health. 

It is a wicked falsehood to say that every village has 
a spinning wheel and that the spinning movement is in any 
shape or form encouraged or supported by the Government. 
Financiers can better dispose of the falsehood that four out 
of every five rupees of the public debt is used for the 
benefit of the public. But those falsehoods are mere 
samples of what people know is going on in every-day 
contact with the Government. Only the other day a 
Gujarati poet, a brave man, was convicted on peijured 
official evidence in spite of his emphatic statement that at 
the time mentioned he was sleeping soundly in another 
place. 

Now for instances of official inactivities. Liquor 
dealers have assaulted pickets admitted by ofiSlcials to 
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have been peaceful and sold liquor in eontraveufioii of 
regulations. The officials have taken no notice either of 
the assaults or the illegal sales of liquor. As t:> the 
assaults, though they are known to everybody, they may 
take shelter under the plea that they have i’eeeivcl 
no com plaints. 

And now you have spning upon the country a Fre.ss 
Ordinance surpassing any hitherto known so India. 
You have found a short cut through the hiw K delay 
in the matter of the trial of Bhagat Singli and othfu's 
by doing away with the ordinary procedure, is it any 
wonder if I call all these official activities and. iiiacthhiea 
a veiled form of Martial Law'? Yet this is only the 
fifth week of the struggle. 

Before then the i-eign of terrorism that h.-.s just, 
begun overwhelms India, I feel that 1 must take a 
bolder step and if possible divert your wrath in a 
cleaner if more drastic channel. You may nt>t know 
the things that 1 have described. You may not even 
now believe in them. I can but invite your serioua 
attention to them. 

Any way I feel that it would be cowardly on my 
part not to invite you to disclose to the full the leonine 
paws of authority, so that the people who are suffering 
♦ortures and destruction of their property may not tool 
tiiat I, who had perhaps been the chief party inspiring 
fhietti to action that has brought to right light the 
Cbv^ment in its true colours, bad left any stone 
taslarzied to work out the Satyagmha programme as 
fuBy as it was possible under given circumstances, 

. according to the science oi Satyagrahay the 
repre^ and lawlessness on the part of 
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authority, the greater should be the sufferiog courted by 
the victims. Success is the certain result of suffering of 
the extremest character voluntarily undergone. 

I know the dangers attendant upon the methods 
adopted by me. But the country is not likely to 
mistake my meaning. I say what I mean and think. 
And 1 have been saying for the last fifteen years in 
India, and outside for twenty years more, and repeat 
now that the only way to conquer violence is through 
non-violence pure and nndefiled. I have said also that 
every violent act, word and even thought interferes with 
the progress of non-violent action. If, in spite of such 
repeated warnings people will resort to violence, I must 
disown responsibility save such as inevitably attaches 
to every human being for the acts of every other 
human being. But the question of responsibility apart, 
I dare not postpone action on any cause whatsoever if 
non-violence is the force the seers of the world have 
claimed it to be and if T am not to belie my own 
extensive experience of its working. 

But I would fain avoid the further step. I would 
therefore ask you to remove the tax which many of your 
illustrious countrymen have condemned in unmeasured 
terms and which, as you could not have failed to observe, 
has evoked universal protest and resentment expressed in 
civil disobedience. You may condemn civil disobedience 
as much as you like. Will you prefer violent revolt to 
civil disobedience ? If you say, as you have said, that the 
civil disobedience must end in violence, history will 
pronounce the verdict that the British Government not 
bearing because not understanding non-violence, goaded 
human nature to violence which it could understand and 
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deal with. Bat in spite of the goading t shall hope that 
God will give the people of India wisdom and strength tc 
withstand every temptation and provocation to violence. 

If therefore yon cannot see your way to remove the 
salt tax and remove the prohibition on private salt-making 
I must reluctantly commence the march adumbrated in the 
opening paragraph of my letter. 

I am, 

Your Sincere Friend, 

M. K. GANDHI. 






LAST MESSAGE AND TESTAMENT 


The Vjoeroy'a reply, as might be expected, was curt and briei' 
expressing His Excellency's regret that Mr. Gandhi contemplates 
“ a course of action which is clearly bound to involve violation of 
the law and danger to the public peace’’. Commenting on this,, 
Mr. Gandhi wrote in Y O'i mg India i 

On bended knees I asked for bread and I received 
stone iastead. The English nation responds only to force 
and I am not surprised by tbe Viceregal reply. The only 
public peace tbe nation knows is tbe peace of the public 
prison. India is a vast prison house. I repudiate this 
(British) law and regard it as my sacred duty to break the 
mournful monotony of compulsory peace that is choking 
the heart of the nation for want of free vent. 

Concludiug what he called his last message aud testament^ 
Mahatma Gandhi, addressing the thousands that had gathered 
on the sands of the Sabarmatl on the 11th March 19S0, said : 

Our case is strong, our means purest, and God is with 
us. There is no defeat for the Saiyagrahis till they give 
up the truth. I pray for the success of the battle which 
begins to-morrow. 



TBE GREAT MARCH 


True to his declaration, on the morning of the 12th MarcJi 
1930, Mahatma Gandlii with his T9 volunteers, all students oi the 
Vidyapith, left the Ashram on the campaign ot civil disobedience. 
The destination was Dandi near the coast, but Gandhiji spoke at 
every halting station addressing thousands who iiad gathered from 
far and near. In the course of his appeal to the gatiiering assem- 
bled at Borsad, the Mahatma said : 

The British rule in India has brought about moral, 
material, cultural and spiritual ruination of this great 
country. I regard this rule as a curse. I am out 
+.0 destroy this system of Government. 

1 have sung the tune of “ God Save the King” and 
have taught others to sing it. I was a believer in the 
politics of petitions, deputations and friendly negof iations. 
But all these have gone to dogs. I know that tlieae are 
not the ways to bring this Government round. 

Continuing, Gandhljl said : 

“ Sedition has become my religion. Ours is a non- 
violent battle. We are not out to kill anybody, bill it is 
our dharma to see that the curse of this Government is 
-blotted out.” 



TURNING THE SBAROH-LIGHT INWARD 


It must not be supposed that the speeches are all an indictment 
ou the Governnaent- Most of them were addressed to the conacienc© 
of the people to rid themselves of impurities of thought and 
conduct. The one delivered at Bhatgam on the 29th March 1930 
was particularly moving. Mr. Gandhi himself was visibly moved 
as he spoke : 

I have beeji askefi to deliver a serrnoQ. I kave little 
dtuess for the task. Bat to-nijght I propose t.o make a 
eonfesaioa and turn the -search-light inward. Yow may call 
this introspection a sermon if you like. 

India in general and yon in partlenlar are acq^uainted 
with one part of my nature. Moreover more than in .any 
other 'part of Gujarat in this district are concentrated 
workers who have come in closest touch with me. They 
know this habit of mine from personal experience. 

A PAINFUL OPERATION 

I am plain-spoken. I have not hesitated to. describe 
the mountain-high faults of the Government in appropriate 
language. And I have not hesitated often to picture as 
mountain-high our faults appearing to ns as trifling. . Yon 
know the common rule is to see our own big lapses as tiny 
nothings. And when we do realise our blemi^diea .some- 
what, we at once pass them on to the broad shoulders of 
God and say: “He will take care of them’’; and then with 
safety thus assured we proceed from lapse to lapse. .Bat 
as you know I have disregarded this rule for years. So 
doing, I have hurt the feelings of many friends and eypn 
lost some of them. To-night I have to rep sat 
painful operation. 
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Only this morning at the prayer time T was telling 
my companions that as we had entered the district \ii 
which wo were to offer civil disobedience, we, shonkl insist 
on greater purification and intenser dedication. I warned 
them that as the district was more organised and contained 
many intimate co-workers, there was every likcdihood ot 
our being pampered. 1 warned thorn against siiccuinlriog 
to their pai-iperiog. We are cot angola. We are very 
weak; easily tempted. I'liere are many lapses to on;- 
debit.. God is great. Even to-dny some were disc(}Vere(i. 
One defaulter confessed his lapse liiinself wliilst I was 
brooding over the lapses of the pilgrims. I discovered 
that my warning was given none too soi»n. 'I’he local 
workers had ordered milk from Surat to he hrcnight in a 
motor lorry and they had incnm>d other expenses which 
I could not,iustify. I therefore spuke strongly about them. 
But that did not allay my grief. t>n the contrary it 
increased with the contemplation of tht^ wrongs <l»>ue. 

THK klCaiT TO CUITICIHK 

In the light of these discoveries, wdiat riglit had I 
to writ© to the Viceroy th© letter in which I have 
severely criticised his salary which is more than 5,f)0<i 
timea our average income? How could lie possibly do 
justice to that salaffy ? And how can we tolerate his 
getting a salary out of all proportion to our incomer 
But he IS individually not to be blamed for it. lie 
Itas no need for it. God has made him a wealthy 
man* I have suggested in my letter that probably the 
arhole of his salaiy is spent in charity. 1 have since 
learnt tltat my guess is largely likely to he true. Even* 
ao^ df 008rse» I should resist the giving of such a large 
sidai;i^* I could I not vote Bs. 21,000 per month, not 
pedhaps even* Be. 2,100 per month. .But when couldt 
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I offer sach resistaace ? Oertaialy not if 1 was myself 
taking from the people an unconscionable tolL I 
could resist it only if my living bore some corres- 
pondence with the average income of the people. 
We are marching in the name of God. We pro- 
fess to act on behalf of the hungry, the naked 
and the unemployed. I have no right to criticise the 
Viceregal salary if we are costing the country say fifty 
times seven pice, the average daily income of our people. 
1 have asked the workers to furnish me with an account 
of the expenses. And the way things are going, I should 
not be surprised if each of us is costing something near 
fifty times seven pice. What else can be the result if 
they will fetch for me from whatever source possible the 
choicest oranges and grapes, if they will bring 120 when 
I should want l2 oranges, if when 1 need one pound of 
milk, they will produce three *? What else can be the 
result if we would take all the dainties you may place 
before us under the excuse that we would hurt your feeling 
if we did not take them. You give us guavas and grapes 
and we eat them because they are a free gift from a 
princely farmer. And then imagine me with an easy 
conscience writing the Viceregal letter on costly glazed 
paper with a tountain-pen, a free gift from some accom- 
modating friend. Will this behove yon and me ? Can 
a letter so written produce the slightest effect ? 

TRUSTEES OP THE DUMB MILLIONS 
To live thus would be to illustrate the immortal 
verse of Akhobhagat who says : “ Stolen food is like 

eating unprocessed mercury. ” And to live above the 
means befitting a poor country is to live on stolen food. 
This battle can never be won by living on stolen food. 
IS^jot did 1 bargain to set oat on this march for 
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living above our means. We expect thousands oi 
volunteers to respond to the call. It will be impossible 
to keep them on extravagant terms. My life has become 
so busy that I get little time to come in close touch 
even with the eighty companions so as to he able 
identify them individually. I'here was th(»refbro no 
course open to me but to unburden rny soul in public. 
I expect yon to understand the central |u>inf of my 
message. If you have not, there is no ho|ut of 
through the present effort. We rnn.st ’»ecome real 
trustees cf the dumb millions. 

I have exposed our weaknesses tn the public gaze. 
I have not yet given you all the dotaiin but i have 
told you enough to enable you to realise our iinw<»rtluncss 
to write the letter to the Vieeroj’. 

Now the local co-workers will understand iny agony, 
Weak, ever exposed to temptations, e\er tailing, why 
will you tempt us and pamper us V We ma^’ not 
introduce these incandescent burners in our villages. It 
is enough that one hundred thousand men prey upon 
three hundred millions. But how will it be when we 
begin to prey upon one another ? In that event clogs 
will lick our corpses. 

ACCOUNT FOR EVERY PICE 

These lights are merely a sample of the extrava- 
gat^ee 1 have in mind. My purpose is to wake you up 
horn torpor. Let the volunteers account for every pice 
SpSiir I am more capable of offering Satyagraha against 
Ourselves than against tin Government. I have taken 
many years hefOre embarking upon civil resistance 
against the Gfovernment But I should not take as 
im offering it against ourselves. The risk 
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to fee incurred is nothing compared to what has to be 
incurred in the present Satyagraha, 

Therefore in your hospitality towards servants like 
us, I would have you to be miserly rather than lavish^ 
I shall not complain of unavoidable absence of things. In 
order to procure goat’s milk for me, you may not deprive 
poor women of milk for their children. It would be like 
poison if you did. Nor may milk and vegetables be 
brought from Surat. We can do without them if necessary. 
Do not resort to motor cars on the slightest pretext. The 
rule is ; Do not ride if you can walk. This is not a battle 
to be conducted with money. It will be impossible tc 
sustain a mass movement with money. Anyway it is 
beyond me to conduct the campaign with a lavish display 
of money. 

Extravagance has no room in this campaign. If we 
cannot gather crowds unless we carry on a hurricane 
expensive propaganda, I would be satisfied to address half 
a dozen men and women. Success depends not upon our 
high skill. It depends solely upon God. And He only 
helps the vigilant and the humble. 

A HUMILIATING SIGHT 

We may not consider anybody as low. I observed 
that you had provided for the night journey a heavy 
Kitson burner mounted on a stool which a poor labourer 
carried on his head. This was a humiliating sight. 
This man was being goaded to walk fast. I could not 
bear the sight. I therefore put on speed and outraced 
the whole company. But it was no use. The man was 
made to run after me. The kumiliation was complete. 
If the weight had to be carried, I should have loved 
to see some one among ourselves carrying it. We would 
then soon dispense both with the stool and the burner. 
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No labourer would carry such a load on his head. We 
rightly object to hegar (forced labour). But what was this 
if it was not hegar ? Remember that in Swaraj we would 
expect one drawn from the so-called lower class to preside 
over India’s destiny. If then we do not quickly mend our 
ways, there is no Swaraj such as you and I have 
put before the people. 

From my outpouring you may not infer that I shall 
weaken in my resolve to carry on the struggle. It will 
continue no matter how co-workers or others act. For me 
thei’e is no tuiming back whether I ara alone or joined hy 
thousands. I would rather die a dog’s death and have 
my bones licked by dogs than that I should return to 
the Ashram a broken man. 



STATEMENT AT DANDI 


Mr. Gaudlii and his party reached Dandi on the aiorning of 
the 5th April 1930. Mrs. Sarojini Nafdu had also gone there to see 
the Mahatma. Interviewed by the Associated Press immediately 
after Ids arrival at Dandi, Mr, (jrandhi said : 

God be thanked for what may be termed the happy 
ending of the first stage in this, for me at least, the final 
struggle for freedom. I cannot withhold my compliments 
from the Government for the policy of complete non- 
interference adopted by them throughout the march. 
After the graceless and childish performance in the matter 
of Mr. Vallabhai’s arrest and imprisonment and equally 
unprovoked arrest and imprisonment of Mr. Sen Gupta, 
I was wholly unprepared for this exemplary non-inter- 
ference. I am not so foolish as to imagine that the 
Government has suddenly lost their proved capacity for 
provoking popular resentment and then punishing with 
frightfuloess. I wish I could believe this non-intei’ference 
was due to any real change of heart or policy. The wanton 
disregard shown by them to popular feeling in the 
Legislative Assembly and their high-handed action leave 
no room for doubt that the policy of heartless exploitation 
of India is to be persisted in at any cost, and so the only 
interpretation I can put upon this non-interference is that 
the British Government, powerful though it is, is sensitive 
to world opinion which will not tolerate repression of 
extreme political agitation which civil disobedience 
undoubtedly is, so long as disobedience remains civil and 
therefore necessarily non-violent. 
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APPEAL TO THE COUNTRY 
It remains to be seen whether the Government wil* 
tolerate, as they have tolerated the march, the actual 
breach of the salt laws by countless people from to-morrow. 
I expect extensive popular response to the resolution of 
the Working Committee. 1 have seen nothing to warrant 
the cancellation of the notice I have already issued, that 
all Committees and Organisationa throughout the length 
and breadth of the land are free, if they are prepared, to 
commence from to-morrow civil disobedience in respect of 
the salt laws. God willing, I expect with my coiiipauions 
(volunteers) to commence actual civil disobedience at 
6-30 to-morrow^ morning. 6th April has been to us, since 
its culrniDatioQ in Jalian walla massacre, a day for penance 
and purification. We therefore commence it with prayer 
and fasting. I hope the whole of India will observe the 
National Week commencing from to-morrow in the spirit in 
which it was conceived. I am positive that the greater the 
dedication to the country’s cause and the greater the 
purification, the speedier will be the glorious end for which 
millions of India consciously or unconsciously are striving. 



BREAKING THE SALT LAW 


Gandhlji broka the Salt Law by picking np the salt lying’ 
on the aea-shore at Dandi on the uftorning ot the 6th April 1930 
amidst loTid cries of “ Gandhi -kl-jai”. This, as we know, was the 
signal for the breaking of Salt Law at thousands of other 

places by tens of thousands of people. Immed,iatfely after 
breaking the Salt Law, Mr. Gandhi issued the following Press 
statement : 

Now that the technical or ceremonial breach of 
the salt law has been committed, it is now open to 
any one who would take the risk of prosecution under 

the salt law to manufacture salt wherever he wishes 

and wherever it is convenient. My advice is that 

workers should everywhere manufacture salt, and where 
they know how to prepare clean salt, make use of it 
and instruct the villagers likewise, telling the villager 
at the same time that he runs the risk of being 
prosecuted. In other words the villagers should be 
fully instructed as to the incidence of the salt tax, 
and the manner of breaking the laws and regulations 
connected with it so as to have the salt tax repealed. 

It should be made absolutely clear to the villagers- 
that the breach is open and in no way stealthy. This 
condition being known, they may manufacture salt or 
help themselves to the salt manufactured by Nature 
in creeks and pits near the soa-shore, use it for 
themselves and their cattle, and sell it to those who 
will buy it, it being well understood that all such 
people are committing a breach of the salt law and 
running the risk of a prosecution, or even without at 
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prosecution are to be subjected by so-called salt 
officers to harassment. 

This war against the salt tax: should be continued 
during the National Week, that is, up to the irith April. 
Those who are not engaged in the sacred work should 
themselves do vigorous propaganda for the boycott of 
foreign cloth and use of kbaddar. They should also 
endeavour to manufacture as much kbaddar as possible. 
As to this and the prohibition of liquor, I am preparing 
a message for the women of India who, I am becoming 
more and more convinced, can make a larger contri- 
bution than men towards the attainment of independence, 
I feel that they will be worthier interpreters of non- 
violence than men, not because they are weak, aa 
men in their arrogance believe them to be, but 
because they have greater courage of the right type 
and immeasurably greater spirit of self-sacrifice. 



WOMEN AND THE MOVEMENT 


Oue remarkable teatnre ot the situation was that women more 
than ever participated in it. Groups ot women were enlisted as 
volunteers tor organizing the picketing of liquor-shops and foreign 
cloth-shops in Bombay and Ahmedabad. In the latter city, 
Mrs. Ainbalal Sarabhai, the wife of a leading Mill-owner, organized 
a deputation to Gandbiji, her progi’amme being the Stvad>eslii vow 
and organisation of the country for the boycott of British goods. 
Gandhiii himself, addressing a meeting of women in a village 
near Navsari, requested them not to [take part in the violation 
ot the Salt Law. He observed : 

Women fought not to take part alongside of men 
in defence of salt pans. I still give credit to the 
Government that it will not make war upon our women. 
It will be wrong on our part to provoke them into so 
doing. This is men’s fight so long as the Government 
will confine their attention to men. There will be 
time enough for women to court assaults when the 
Government has crossed the limit. Let it not he said 
of us that men sought shelter behind women, well 
knowing they will be safe if they took women with 
them in what may be called, for want of a better 
name, aggressive non-violence. Women have, in the 
programme I ventured to place before them, enough’ 
wmrk and to spare, and all adventure and risk they 
may be capable of undertaking. 

In an open letter to the women of India, Mahatma Gandhi - 
appealed to them in Young India of April 10, 19S0, to help the 
national cause by participating In the prohibition of intoxicating 
liquors and drugs and boycott of foreign cloth. “ Before they 
have done with the agitation, they might find themselves in 
prison. It Is not improbable that they may be Insulted and 
even injured bodily. To suffer such Insult and injury would* 
be their pride. Such suffering, If it comes to them,- will hasten ^ 
the end.” 



MESSAGE TO THE NATION 


The following is an Eng-lish translation of a message 
dictated by Gandhiji at Dandi on April ft, lilSO, wlien there was 
a strong rumour of bis Impending arrest ; 

If the struggle so auspiciously begun is eont’mued in 
the same spirit of Ron-violeuce to the end, not only 
shall we see Puma S/vamj established in o'nr connfry 
before long, but we shall have given to the world an 
object-lesson worthy of India and hor glorious past. 

Swaraj won vvitboiit sacrifice cannot last long. I 
would, therefore, like our people to get ready to make 
the highest sacrifice that they are capable nf. In 
true sacrifice all the suffering is on one side — one is 
req[uired to master the art of getting killed without 
killing, of gaining life by losing it. May India live 
up to this mantra ! 

At present India’s self-respect, in fact her all, is 
symbolised as it were in a handful of salt in the 
SatyagrahVs hand. Let the fiat holding it therefore 
be broken, but let there be no voluntary surrender of 
the salt. 

Let the Government, if it claims to be a civiHaed 
Government, jail those who help themselves to contraband 
salt. After their arrest the civil resisters will gladly 
ipuirender the salt, as they will their bodies, into the 
^eustody of their jailors. 

Biif by main force to snatch the salt from the 
poor, Iwtrmless Satgagrahis’ hands is barbarism pure 
and simple and an insult to India. Such insult can he 
answer^ only by allowing our hand to be fractured 
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without loosening the grasp. Even then the actual 
sufferer or his comrades may not harbour in their hearts 
anger against the wrong-doer. Incivility should be 
answered not by incivility but by a dignified and calm 
endui’ance of all suffering in the name of Grod. 

Let not my companions or the people at large 
be perturbed over my arrest, for it is not I, but God 
who is guiding this movement. He ever dwells in the 
hearts of all and He will vouchsafe to ns the right 
guidance if only we have faith in Him. Our path 
has already been chalked out for us. Let every village 
fetch or manufacture contraband salt, sisters should 
picket liquor-shops, opium dens and foreign cloth 
dealers’ shops. Young and old in every home should 
ply the tahli and spin and get woven heaps of yam 
every day. Foreign cloth should be burnt. Hindus 
should eschew untouch ability. Hindiis, Mussulmans, Sikhs, 
Parsis, and Christians should all achieve heart unity. 
Let the majority rest content with what remains after 
the minorities have been satisfied. Let students leave 
Government schools and colleges, and Government 
servants resign their service and devote themselves to the 
service of the people, and we shall find that Ptima 
Swaraj will come knocking at our doors. 



BACK TO YERAWADA 


The response to Mr. Gandhi’s call to oSvil disobedience 
exceeded even his own expectations. It was instant and weli- 
nigh universal. Thousands began to break tlio law and court 
Imprisonment. Within a week of Gandhiji’s breaking of the 
Salt Law at Dandi, villages and towns in different province?, 
began to manifest a sudden revolt, albeit peaceful, against the 
law. The law-breakers swelled in numbers and swarmed the 
country and rushed to court prison. Governments in different 
provinces began to arrest the leading lieutenants of Mr. Gandhi, 
By the first week of April 1930, many leading Congressmen 
found themselves locked in and Mr. Jawaharlal Neltru, 
President of the Congress, was himself arrested and sentenced 
to six months. Gandhiji’a own arrest was only a question of 
time. For, Government had made up their mind to put a stop 
to his activities. Accordingly at midnight on the 4tli oi 
May 1930, Gandhiji was arrested In his camp at Karadi. 
Describing the arrest, Mira Bai (Miss Slade) observed : “ At 

dead of night, like thieves, they came to steal him away. For, 
when they sought to lay hold on him, they feared the multitude, 
because they took him for a prophet.” 



IRWIN-GANDHI AGREEMENT 


The arrest of Mahatma Gandhi on 4th May 1930 naturally 
created the greatest sensation not only in India but all over the 
world- A spontaneous 'hartal was observed throughout the country-, 
in many villages and cities, followed by sympathetic hartals in 
different parts of the world. An influentially signed message was- 
cabled to the Premier, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, by 102 American 
clergymen of various denominations urging him to seek an 
amicable settlement with Mr, Gandhi, The Government of India 
was no doubt keenly alive to the seriousness of the situation. 
H. E. Lord Irwin interviewed the leading Liberals who met in 
Council and adopted resolutions urging the need for another 
announcement from the Viceroy fixing an early date for the R. T. G. 
The Council of the Liberal Federation, while condemning the civil 
disobedience movement, urged the Government to speed up the 
preparations for the R. T. C., to announce the terms of reference and 
the scope of the discussions. Lord Irwin's announcement 
reiterated Government’s intention not to be “ deflected by these 
unhappy events from our firm determination to abide by the policy 
he was privileged to announce on November 1 But the Congress 
Working Committee which met at Allahabad, recommended the 
continuance of civil disobedience including the various boycotts, 
the No-tax campaign and the weekly breaches of the Salt Law. 
The result was the complete breakdown of the normal life of the 
people, the collapse of business and all round depression. More 
than one Provincial Government found itself faced with budget 
deficits. In the meanwhile Congressmen were crowding the prisona 
In their thousands while the salt raids of Dharsana and Wadala, 
in which hundreds of volunteers took part and suffered, gave a 
gruesome setting to the scene. It was at this time that 
Mr. George Slocombe, the representative of the London 
J£erald, interviewed Mr. Gandhi In prison and in a masterly 
despatch sketched out the possibility of settlement on certain 
conditions. On the basis of this document. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and Mr. M. R. Jayakar undertook the very delicate and difficult 
task of negotiating a settlement of outstanding differences between 
the Congress and Government. Notes were exchanged between 
Mr. Gandhi and the Nehrus in prison and the negotiations 
continued tor a fortnight, at the end of which the Viceroy declared 
that no useful purpose would be served by continuing them. 
A similar attempt on the part of Mr. Horace Alexander followed- 
49 
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But peace was not to be. The Roua<l Table Uouiurence, lunvever, 
opened with impressive splendour in London on th({ 
November 1930 and the Plenary Session commenced on the 
17tfa November. The Conierenco divided itself into a number ot 
■CommitteeH, the reports of which were approved at the fniul session 
ou the 10th January lOHl. The ih'eiuicr in winding up the 
session declared : 

If in the meantime there, is response to the Viceroy's appeal 
from those engaged at present iu civil di.so!tedit:ncc; and there is a 
wish to co-operate on the general lines of this <IeciaraHon, steps 
will be taken to enlist tlicir services.” 

In harmony with the Prime Minister’.s declaration, Lnr<l frwiti 
issued a statement on January 25, ItIJl, rel.'.a.sing Mr. (Jandhi and 
the members of the Working Uomniitree uncmiditionnlly. t.biiuihiji 
thereafter left tor Allahabad where Pandit Motilalji was lying ill. 
The Pandit soon after passed axv ay and Gandhi fi after consoling 
the bereaved members turned to face the situation creaUnl by fh«,i 
R. T. C. and the Viceregal statement. It was at this thm* bto that 
Mr. Gandhi sent a letter to the Vic%troy tlirougli Mmilvi Kalinddin 
Ahmed Kldwai, ex-M.L.A , seeking an interview with H. hi. at 
Delhi to discuss the political situation. It would appear that 
Mr. Gandhi sought tho Intervicvv witli a view to have a peace talk 
with Lord irvviu the man, rather than H. H. the Viceroy. Now 
•Gandhijl’s letter to the V^'iceroy was a fairly lengthy one. Address- 
ing Lord Irwin as “ My dear friend,” Gandhijt urged His Kxcel- 
lency to appoint an Enquiry Committee to go into the alleged police 
excesses. Gandhiji’s object in writing to the Viceroy was to lliifi 
■out whether there was really a change of heart on tho part of tlje 
Government. Lord Irwin having agreed to the interview, Mr. 
Gandhi left for Delhi on the IGth February. In tin« m<‘Hn while the 
Viceroy was in frequent consultation witli tho Itt. Hon. .Sastri, 
Dr. Sapru and Mr, Jayakar who were, a.s it were, the intermediaries 
■who arranged for the interview. 

The Working Committee had given Mr. Gandhi a cUmr mandate 
and Invested him with full authority to negotiate in tho name of 
the Congress. His six points which were the al>H<dute inlrtfinum 
tor negotiations were: (1) General amnesty; (2) immediate 
cessation of repression ; (5) restitution of all conHscaicd property ; 
(4) reinstatement of all Government servants punished on political 
grounds; (5) liberty to manufacture salt and picket liijuor and 
.foreign cloth shops ; and (0) enquiry Into police excesses. Mr. Gandhi 
motored to the Viceregal House, Delhi, on the afternoon of I'^obru- 
.ary 17, 1931 and the talks continued day after day. For well-nigh 
a fortnight the talks were going on, now in hope, now in fear, but 
with great patience and goodwill on either side. Libera! leaders 
were bnity smootbenlng the dlMculties while (Handhiji took oonnse! 
of the Worklag Committee which was, as one may say, !n oontitmai 
session oloae at hand. 
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At last the coaversattons ended at 1-30 on the morning ot 
the 5th March 1931 when complete agreement was reached. The 
agreement was the result of fifteen days’ negotiations in which 
Gandhiji is said to have visited the *• Viceroy's House” eight 
times and spent altogether tvveuty-four hours, besides uader- 
going the strain of discussing the terms of the negotiations 
with the Congress Executive trora time to time for longer hours 
than he spent with the Viceroy. A correspondent rightly pointed 
out that Ganilhijl had, by general agreement, broken all the 
world’s endurance records and that when bis own health was 
none too good. 

The Agreement was hailed on ail sides as Cfpenlng a, new 
3ra in the history of this distracted country. 
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The followiuu is the text of the agreement whfeh was puhlif-tieti 
In the Gasettr. of [ndia Extra or dhiarf/ ot March 5, ; 

“Consequent on the conversationa that have taiten phxi,/. 
between His Excellency the Viceroy and Mr. Gandln, it has beei 
arranged that the civil disobedience movement }>e discontinnei^. 
and that, with the approval of His Majesty’s Government, certais"! 
action be taken by the Government ot India and Local Gove ‘ nir-erits, 

THE BOUND TABLE CONFEBEXCj; 

(2) As regards constitutions! questions, the scope ol’ futio t 
discussion is stated, with the assent ot His Majesty ’k Gftvernment., 
to be with the object of considering turther the scheme for the 
Constitutional Government of India discussed at the Hound Tabh 
Conference, Of the scheme there outlined, fc'ederation is an 
essential part ; so also are Indian responsibility and reservations 
of sateguards in the interests of India tor such matters as, tor 
instance, Defence; External Aft'airs ; the position of Minorities; 
tiie financial credit of India, and the discharge of obligations. 

(it) In pursuance of the statement made by the Prime 
Minister in his announcement of the IDtb of January 1933, 
will be taken for the participation ot the representative, s ot th ^ 
Congress in the further discussions that are to take place on tht 
scheme of constitutional reform. 

(4) The Settlement relates to activitie^t directly eonnt i ted 
with the civil disobedience movement. 

CALLISO OFF OF CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

(5) Civil disobedience will be effectively dJscontinued and 
reciprocal action will be taken by the Government. The ohectfvc 
discontinuance of the civil disobedience movement means tin, 
effective discontinuance of all activities in furtherance thereof, hy 
whatever methods pursued and in particular the following : 

1. The organised defiance of the provisions of any law. 

2. The movement for the non-payment of land revenut; 
axul other legal dues. 

#. The publication ot news-sheets in support of the civil 
disobedleiioe movement. 

4* Attempts to Infiuenod civil and military servants or 
village officials against Government or to persuade them to resign, 
their posts. 
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BOYCOTT OP BRITISH GOODS 

(0) As re^^ards the boycott of foreign goods^ there are two 
'jssaes involved, firstly the character of the boycott and secondly, 
ihe methods employed in giving effect to it. The position of 
(jovernrnent is as follows: They approve of the encoaragement 
oi Indian industries as part of the economic and industrial move- 
ment designed to improve the material condition at India, and 
■^bey have no desire to discourage methods of propaganda, persuasion 
or advertisement pursued with this object in view which do not 
interfere with the freedom of action of individuals or are not 
prejudicial to the maintenance of Law and Order. But the boycott 
01 non-Indian goods (except of cloth which has been applied to all 
foreign cloth)^ has been directed during the civil disobedience 
movement chiefly, if not exclusively, against British goods, and 
jn regard to these it has been admittedly employed in order to 
exert pressure for political ends. 

It is accepted that a boycott of this character, and organised 
i:or this purpose, will not be consistent with the participation o4 
representatives of the Congress in a trank and friendly discussion 
ot constitutional questions between representatives of British 
India, of the Indian States, and of His Majesty’s Government and 
political parties in England, which the settlement is intended to 
secure. It is therefore agreed that the discontinuance of the 
civil disobedience movement connotes the definite discontinuance 
of the employment of the boycott of British commodities as a 
political weapon and that, in consequence, those who have given 
up during a time of political excitement the sale or purchase of 
British goods, must be left free without any form of restraint to 
change their attitude if they so desire. 

PICKETING 

{J) In regard to the methods employed in furtherance oi the 
replacement of non-Indian by Indian goods, or against the con- 
Humptfon of intoxicating li<|Uor and drugs, resort will not be bad to 
methods coming within the category of picketing except within the 
limits permitted by the ordinary law. Such picketing shall be un- 
aggressive and it shall not involve coercion, intimidation, restraint, 
hostile demonstration, obstruction to the public, or any offence 
under the ordinary law. If and when any of these methods is 
employed in any place, the practice of picketing in that place will 
be suspended. 

CONDUCT OP THE POLICE 

Mr. Gandhi has drawn the attention of Government to 
specific ^legations against the conduct of the Police and represented 
the desirability of a public enquiry into them. In present 
circumstances Government see great difficulty in this course and 
feel that it must Inevitably lead to charges and counter-charges, and 
•so militate against the re-establiahmeut of peace. Having regard to 
‘these considerations, Mr. Gandhi agreed not to press the iriatter. 
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OA1.LING OFF KEPRB^SION 

(9) The action that Government will take on tiit 
discoatiniiance ot the civil disobedience movement is stated in tlu, 
following paragraphs. 

(to) Ordinances promulgated In connection with the civil 
disobedience movement will be withdrawn. 

Ordinance No. 1 of 1931 relating to the terrorist movement 
does not come within the scope of the provision. 

(11) Notifications declaring associations unlawful uiulcr the 
Oriminal Law Amendment Act of 190^< will be withdrawn provided 
that the notifications were made in connection with the civil 
disobedience movement. 

The notifications recently issued by the Burma Government 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act do not come within the 
scope ot this provision. 

(12) (?) Pending prosecutions will he withdrawn it tliey havi: 
been filed in connection with the civil disobedience movement and 
relate to oifencea which do not involve violence other than techuical 
violence or incitement to such violence. 

(//) The same principles will apply to proceedings 
under the security provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

(iii) Where a local Government has moved any High 
Court or has initiated proceedings under the Legal Practioners Act 
in regard to the conduct ot legal practitioners in connection with tltc 
civil disobedience movement, it will make application to the Co\irt 
concerned for permission to withdraw such proceedings, ju*ovld»*d 
tiiat the alleged conduct of the persons concerned does not relate to 
violence, or Incitement to violence. 

(fr) Prosecutions, if any, against soldiers and p<dice 
Involving disobedience of orders will not come within the scope ot 
this pro’^slon. 

RELEASE OF PRISONERS 

(13) (/) Those prisoners will be released who arc undergoing 
Imprisonment In connection with the civil disobedience movoinent 
for ofiences which did not involve violence other than teclinical 
violence, or incitement to such violence. 

(*7> If any prisoner who comes within the scope of 
(0 above has been also sentenced for a. fall offence, not involving 
Science other than technical violence, or incitement to such violence, 
the latter sentence also will be remitted, or If a prosecution relating 
to an offence of this character is pending against such a prlHoner, 
It will be withdrawn. 

{Hi) Soldiers and police convicted of olFenoes involving 
disobedience of orders — In the very few cases that have occurred — 
will not come within the scope of the amnesty. 
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(14) Fines which have not been realised will be remitted. 
Where an order for the forfeiture of security has been made under 
the security provisions of the Criimnal Procedure Code and the 
security has not been realised, it will be similarly remitted. 

Fines which have been realised and securities forfeited and 
realised under any law will not be returned, 

(15) Additional Police imposed in connection with the civil 
disobedience movement at the expense of the inhabitants of a 
particular area will be withdrawn at the discretion of Local 
Oovernments. Local Governments will not refund any money 
not in excess of the actual cost that has been realised hut they 
will remit any sum that has not been realised. 

EETOUS UF MOVArjLE AUD IMMOVABLE TROPEKTY 

^,1(5) {a) Movable property, which is not an illegnl posses* 

sion, and which has been seissed in connection with the civil 
disobedience movement, under the Ordinances or the provisions- 
of the Crimiaal Law, will be returned, ii it is still in the possession 
of Government. 

(6) Movable property, foreited or attached in connection, 
with the realisation of land revenue or other dues, will be returned^ 
unless the Collector of the District has reason to believe that the- 
defaulter will contumaciously refuse to pay the dues recoverable 
from him within a reasonable period, lu deciding what is a 
resonable period, special regard will be paid to cases in which 
the defaulters, while willing to pay, genuinely require time for 
the purpose, and if necessary, the revenue will be suspended In 
accordance with the ordinary principles of land revenue 
administration. 

{<}) Corapensatioii will not be given for deterioration, 

(rf) Where movable property has;been sold or otherwise 
finally disposed of by Government, compensation will not be given 
and the sale proceeds will not be returned, except in so far as they 
are in excess of the legal dues for which the property may havfr 
been sold. 

(e) It will be open to any person to seek any legal remedy 
he may have on the ground that the attachment or seiasure of 
property was not in accordance with the law. 

(17) (a) Immovable property of which possession has been 
taken under Ordinance IX of 1930 will be returned in accordance 
with the provisions of the Ordinance. 

(h) Land and other Immovable property in the possession 
of Government, which has been forfeited or attached in connection 
with the realisation of land revenue or other duesj will be return^,, 
unless the Collector of the District has reason to believe that the 
defaulter will contumaciously refuse to pay the dues recoverable 
from him within a reasonable period. In deciding what is » 
reasonable period special regard will be paid to cases In which the 
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deiauUer, while willing to pay, genuinely requires time for the 
purpose, and, if necessaiy, the revenue will be suspended in 
accordance with the ordinary principles of land revenue 
administration. 

(<?) Where immovable property has been sold to third 
parties, the transaction must be regarded as final so lar as 
’Oovernment are concerned. 

Note: — Mr. Gandhi has represented to Government that 
according to his information and belief, some at least of these sales 
have been unlawful and unjust. Government, on the information 
before them, cannot accept this contention. 

{d) It will be open to any person to .se« k any legal remedy 
he may have on the ground that the seizure or attachment ot 
.property was not in accordance with the law. 

(18) Government believe that there have been very ifvV 
cases in which the realisation of dues has not been made in 
accordance with the provisions of the law. In order to meet such 
cases, if any, Local Governments will issue instructions tt» District 
OfiSicers to have prompt enqxiiry made into any specific coniplaint 
of this nature and to give redress without delay it illegality 
Is established. 

POSTS OF INc;UMUEKTS WHO HAVK BE.SIGNEU 

(19) Where the posts rendered vacant by resignations have 
been permanently filled, Government will not be able to reinstate 
the late incumbents. Other cases of re.signation will be considered 
on their merits by the Local Governments who will pursue a 
liberal policy in regard to the re-appointment of Government 
servants and village ofiicials who apply for reinstatement. 

MAJSnPACTPEE OF SALT 

(20) Government are unable to condone breaches of the 
existing law relating to the salt administration, nor are they able 
in the present financial conditions of the country to iiiuke 
substantial modifications in the Balt Acts. 

For the sake however of giving relief to certain of the poortT 
•classes, they are prepared to extend their administrative provisions 
on lines already prevailing in certain places in order to permit 
local residents in villages, immediately adjoining areas where 
salt can be collected or made, to collect or make salt for domestic 
■consumption or sale within such villages, but not for sale to, or 
trading with, Individuals living outside them, 

(21) In the event of the Congress falling to give full effect 
to the obligations of this settlement, Government will take such 
action as may, in consequence, become necessary for the protection 
of the public and individuals and the due observance of Law 
4tnd Order.” 
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Immediately after the signing of the Agreement, Mr. Gandhi 
addressed the American and Indian Journalists at Dr. Ansari's 
residence in Delhi, on 5th March 1031. He said: 

In the first place I would like to state that this 
settlement, snch as it is, would have been impossible 
without the Viceroy’s inexhaustible patience and equally 
inexhaustible industry and unfailing courtesy. I am 
aware that I must have, though quite unconsciously, 
given him causes for irritation. I must have also tried 
his patience, but I cannot recall an occasion when he 
allowed himself to be betrayed into imtation or 
impatience. 1 must add that he was frank throughout 
these very delicate negotiations, ^and I believe he was 
determined, if it was at all possible, to have a settle- 
ment. I must confess that I approached the negotia- 
tions in fear and trembling. I was also filled with 

distrust, but at the very outset he disarmed my suspicions 
and put me at ease. For myself I can say without 
fear of contradiction that when I wrote my letter 
iavitiug the invitation to see him, I was determined 

not to be outdone in the race for reaching a settlement 
if it could be reached at all honourably. I am 

therefore thankful to the Almighty that the settlement 
was reached and the country has been spared at 

least for the time being and I hope for all time the 
sufferiDgs which, in the ©vent of a break-down, would 
have been intensified a hundredfold. 

For a settlement of this character, it is not possible 
aor wise to say which is the victorious party. If 
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there is any victory, I should say it belongs tc 
both. The Congress has never made any l>id 
for victory. 

In the very nature of things the Congress has a 
dehnite goal to reach, and there can be no ([uej^tion 
of victory without reaching the goal. I would therefore 
urge all my countrymen and all my sisters, instead 
of feeling elated if they find in the terms any cause 
for elation, to humble themselves before God and 
ask Him to give them strength and wisdom to pursue 
the course that their mission demands for the time 
being, whether it is , by way of suffering or by way of 
patient negotiation, consultation and conference. 

HEROIC PERIOD 

I hope therefore that the millions, who have 
taken part in this struggle of suffering during the. 
past twelve months, will now dui-ing the period of 
conference and construction show the same willing' 
ness, the same cohesion, the same effort, and the 
same wisdom that they have in an eminent degree 
shown during what I would describe as a heroic period 
in the modern history of India. .... 

READ OPENING 

It would be folly to go on suffering whiui the 
opponent makes it easy for you to enter into a flis* 
cussion with him upon your longings. If a real 
opening is made, it is one‘'s duty tc> take advantage 
of it and, in my humble opinion, the settlement has 
made a real opening. Such a settlement has necessatily 
to he provisional as this is. The peace arrived at is 
conditional upon many other things happening. The 
largest part ot the written word is taken up with what 
may be called ‘Terras of Trace’. This had to be 
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naturally so. Many things had to happen before the 
Congress could participate in the deliberations of the 
Conference. A recital of these was absolutely necessary. 
But the goal of the Congress is not to get a redress of 
past wrongs important though they are : its goal is Pu)yi(i 
Swaraj which, indifferently rendered in English, baa been 
described as complete Independence. 

It is India’s birthright as it is of any other nation 
worthy of that name, and India cannot be satisfied with 
anything less, and throughout the settlement one misses 
that enchanting word. The clause which carefully hides 
that word is capable, and intentionally capable, ot a 
double meaning. 

THE THREE GIRDERS 

Federation may be a mirage, or it may mean a 
vital organic state, in which the two limbs might work 
so as to strengthen the whole. Responsibility, which 
is the second girder, may be a mere shadow or it 
may be a tall, majestic, unbending and unbendable 
oak. Safeguards in the interests of India may be 
purely illusory, and so many ropes tying the country 
hand and foot and strangling her by the neck, or they 
may be like so many fences protecting a tender plant 
requiring delicate care and attention. 

One may give one meaning and another may give* 
the three girders the other meaning. It is open under 
that Clause to either party to work along its own lines, 
and the Congress if it has shown readiness to take part 
in the deliberation of the Confei’ence, it is because it 
seeks to make Federation, Responsibility, Safeguards, 
Reservations, or whatever other names they may be known 
by, such as would promote the real growth of the country 
along political, social, economic and moral lines. 
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If the Congress sueceeds in making its position 
acceptable to the Conference, then I claim that the fruit 
of that effort will be complete independence* But 1 
know that the way to it is weary. There are many rocks, 
many pitfalls to be found across the way. But if 
Congressmen will approach the new task to which they 
are called, with confidence and courage, I have no mis- 
givings about the result. It is therefore in their Iiands 
either to make something noble and worth looking at 
out of the new opportunity that has come to them, or by 
lack of self-confidence and want of courage, to fritter 
away the opportunity, 

HELP OF OTHERS 

But I know that in this task Congressmen will 
reipiire the aid of the other parities — the aid of the great. 
Princes of India, and last bat by no means the least 
the aid of Eogli.shinen. I need not make any ap])cal 
at the present juncture to the difierent parties. 1 liave 
little doubt that they are no less eager tjJian Ooiign»s.siii(sn 
■for the real freedom of their country. 

FEDERATION IDEAL 

But the Princes are a difierent proposition, ’rheir 
-acceptance of the idea of Federation was certainly for 
me a surprise, but if they will become equal partners in 
a Federated India, I venture to suggest that of their own 
^free will they should advance towards the position that 
what is called British India has been all these long years 
•seeking to occupy. 

An undiluted autocracy, however benevolent it may 
be, and an undiluted democracy, are an incompatible 
mixture bound to result in an explosion. It is therefore, 
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I think, necessary for them not to take up an uncom- 
promising attitude and impatiently refuse to listen 
to an appeal from, or on behalf of, the would-be partner. 
If they refused any such appeal, they would make the 
position of the Congress untenable and indeed most 
awkward. The Congress represents, or endeavours to- 
represent, the whole of the people of India. Tt recognises 
no distinction between those who reside in British India 

or in Indian States 

APPEAL TO ENGLISHMEN 

I would like to make a similar appeal to the Knglish. 
if India is to come to her own through conference and 
consultation, the goodwill and active help of Englishmen 
are absolutely necessary. I must confess that what 
seems to have been yielded by them at the Conlerenee 
in London is not even half enough — no approach to the 
goal that India has in view. It they will render real 
help, they must be prepared to let India feel the same glow 
of freedom which they themselves would die in order 
to possess. There, English Statesmen would have to dare 
to let India wander away into the woods through errors. 
Freedom is not worth having if it does not connote 
freedom to err and even to sin. If God Almighty has 
given the humblest of His creatures the freedom to err,, 
it passes ray comprehension how human beings^ be they 
ever so experienced and able, can delight in depriving 
other human beings of that precious right. 

Anyway the implication of inviting the Congress 
to join the Conference is most decidedly that the Congress 
may not be deterred from any coasidex*ation, save that 
of incapacity, from pressing for the fullest freedom. And 
the Congress does not consider India to be a sickly 
child requiring nursing, outside help, and other props. 
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AJ'TEAE TO AMERICA 

I would like also to register my appeal to the 
people of the great American Republic and the other 
nations of the earth. I know that this struggle based 
as it is on. truth and non-violence from which. ala.s ! we 
the votaries have on occasions undoubtedly stray t d, has 
fii*ed their imagination and excited their curiosity. 
curiosity they, and specially America, has progre.sse<l to 
tangible help in the way of sympathy. And T can say 
on behalf of the Congress and myself that we are all 
truly grateful for all that sympathy. 1 lioi»e that in 
the difficult mission in which the Congress is now about 
to embark, we shall not only retain their sympathy but. 
that it will grow from day to day. I venture to suggest 
in all humility that if India reaches her destiny through 
truth and non-violence, she will have made no .small 
contribution to the world peace for which all the nations 
of the earth are thirsting, and she would also liave in 
that ease made some slight return for the help that 
those nations have boon freely giving to her. 

APPEAL TO POLICE 

My last appeal is to the Police and the fJivil 
Service Departments. The Settlement contains a Olausts 
which indicates that I had asked for an iQt|uiry into 
some of the Police excesses which are alleged to have 
taken place. The reason for waiving that iiiijuiry is 
stated in the Settlement, itself, d'he Civil Service is ati 
integral part of the machinery which is kept going by 
the Police Department. If they really feel that India 
is scw>n to become mistress in her own household and 
they are to serve her loyally and faithfully as her servants, 
it behoves them even now to make the people feel 
that when they have to deal with the members of the 
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Oivil Service and tlie Police Department, they are really 
dealing with their servants, honoured and wise undoubtedly 
hut nevertheless servants and not masters. 

RELEASE OP NON-SATYAGRAHIS 
I owe a word to hundreds, if not thousands, of my 
erstwhile fellow-prisoners on whose behalf I have 
been receiving wires, and who will still be languishing 
in jails when Satyagrahi prisoners who were jailed 
during the past 12 months will have been discharged. 
Personally I do not believe in imprisoning by way of 
punishment even those who commit violence. I know 
that those who have done violence through political 
motives are entitled to claim, if not the same wisdom, 
certainly the same spirit of love and self-sacrifice that 
I would claim for myself. And, therefore, if I could 
have justly secured their liberty in preference to ijiy 
own or that of iQWow^Satyagrahis I should truthfully 
have secured it. 

But, I trust, they will realize that I could not in 
justice ask for their discharge. But that does not mean 
that I or the members of the Working Committee have 
not them in mind. 

The Congress has embarked deliberately, though 
provisionally, on a career of co-operation. If Congressmen 
honourably and fully implement the conditions applicable 
to them of the Settlement, the Congress will obtain an 
irresistible prestige and would have inspired Grovernment 
with confidence in its ability to ensure peace, as I think, 
it has proved its ability to conduct disobedience. 

And if the people in general will clothe the Congress 
with that power and prestige, I promise that it will not 
<be long before every one of these political prisoners is 
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discharged inclndiog the detemies, the Meerut prison ern 
and all the rest. 

VIOLENT ORGANISATION 

There is no doubt a small but active organization 
in India which would secure India’s liberty through 
violent action. I appeal to that organisation, as I 
have done before, to desist from its activities, if nol 
yet "out of conviction, then out of expedience. 'Hiey 
have perhaps somewhat realized what great power 
non-violence has. They will not deny that the almost 
miraculous mass awakening was possible only because 
of the mysterious and yet unfailing effect of non- 
violence. I want them to be patient and give the 
Congress, or if they will, me, a chance to woj-k out 
the plan of truth and non-violence. After all it h. 
hardly yet a full year since the Dandi march. Oiic^ 
year in the life of an experiment affecting BOO million : 
of human beings is but a second in the cycle of time. 
Let them wait yet awhile. Let them preserve their 
precious lives for the service of the Motherland tr* 
which all will be presently called, and let them give to 
the Congress an opportunity of securing the release of 
all the other political prisoners and may be even 
rescuing from the gallows those who are condemned to tliem 
as being guilty of murder 

One personal note and I have done. I believe tha( 

I put my whole soul into the effort to secure an 
honourable settlement. I have pledged my word to Lord 
Irwin that in making good the terms of the settleinenf 
in so far as they bind the Congress, T should devote 
myself heart and soul to the task. I worked for tlit» 
settlement not in order to break it to pieces at the 
first opportunity, but in order to strain every nerve 
to make absolutely final what to-day is jirovisional and 
to make it a precursor of the goal to attain which 
the Congress exists. 
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Ever since the Irwin- Gandhi Agreement, Gandbiji devoted 
himself solely to the task of seeing that the country fulfilled the 
terms both in letter and in spirit, and in all his speeches and 
atatements he impressed upon the people the duty of implementing 
the Pact in every possible way. Indeed, Lord Irwin himself bore 
testimony to Mr. Gandhi's part in the transaction in these words t 
“ Throughout my conversations with Mr. Gandhi, I felt complete 
assurance that 1 could implicitly trust his word and I am cor£dexit 
that he will do everything in his power to give effect to those 
undertakings which are recorded in the published statement-’^ 

Gandbiji visited the Gujarat villages which had suffered so 
terribly during the No-tax campaign and entered Ahmedabad on the 
lOtb March 1931 for the first time after he left it before the famous 
march to Dandi. He:e he was presented with a gold takll and a 
purse of Es. 70,000. He then took part in the Karachi Congress 
which met on the 28th March 1931 under the presidentship of 
Mr. Vallabhai Patel, and with considerable difficulty pacified the 
bulk of the Congressmen who would not reconcile themselves to the 
execution of Bhagat Singh and succeeded in pursuading the Con- 
gress to ratify the Settlement. Lord Willingdon, in the meanwhile^ 
succeeded Lord Irwin as Viceroy on April 17, 1931, and Gandbiji 
sought an interview with him at Simla on May 13. Towards the 
end of the month he announced that he would fully participate in. 
the R- T. C. discussions if he went to London. The Implications of 
that “if” were made apparent In the release of correspondence 
between Mr. Gandhi and the Governor of Bombay on the one hand 
and that between him and the Government of India over the non- 
falfilnaent of truce terms. Thus for weeks charges and counter- 
charges of non-observance of terms were made by each side till 
in the last week of August, Mr. Gandhi interviewed Mr. Emerson, 
the Home Secretary, and the Viceroy. As a result of the Gandhi- 
Willingdon talks, the following communique was published on the 
27th August 1931 : 

The Congress will now be represented by Mr. Gandhi at 
the Round Table Conference. 

The Settlement of March 6, 1931, remains operative. 
The Government of India and the local Governments will 
secure the observance of the speoiffe provisions of the 
Settlement In those cases, if any, in which a breach i» 
established and will give their careful consideration to any 
50 
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representation that may be made in this respect. The 
Congress will tulfil their obligations under the Settlement. 

In regard to collections of land revenue in the Surat 
district, the point in issue is whether in tlmse villages of 
Bardoli Taluk and Valod Mahal which were vi.sited by rt-ventie 
officials accompanied by a party of Police during the month 
of July 1931, more severe demands, having regard tn tlieir 
material circumstances, were made from revenue-payers and 
enforced by coercion exercised through the Police than were 
made from and met by revenue- payers oi other villages of 
the Bardoli Taluka. The Government of India, in consultation 
and full agreeiuent with the Government ot Bombay, have 
decided that an inquiry shall be held into this issue in 
accordance with the following terms ot reference t To incjuire 
into the allegations that IChatedars in the villages in qnestitm 
were compelled by means of coercion exercised through the 
Police to pay revenue in excess of what would have been 
demanded it the standard had been applied which wa.s adopted 
in other villages of the Bardoli Taluka where collections were 
effected after March 6, 1031, without the assistance of tUo 
Police and to ascertain what sum, If any, was .so paid. 

The Government of Bombay appointed Mr. R. G. Gordon, I.C.S., 
Collector of Naaik, to hold the inquiry. Thus the ViciU’oy having 
complied with the principal reque.sts of Mr. Gandhi, the Mahutm.-i 
accompanied by Pandit MaUviya and Sir Prabha.shankar Pattaui 
sailed for London by S. S. UajapiitUiia on Augti.st ’JH, 1W31. 
Gandhiji, according to his own wish and the iteci.sioM of tiie 
Congress, was its sole representative, and he was attended by 
Bevi Das his youngest son, Mr, Pyarelal, his political secretary, 
and Mira Ba!. Universal good wishes followed him fscross tho 
seas and he was the rocfpient of a number of presm ta and addrc-SHca 
from Indians, Arabs, Egyptians and other admirers nt all tlie ports 
where the ship halted. Gandhiji reached London on fciet»tciriin*r liJ, 
1931, and was accorded a public reception organised by a nutube.r of 
persons distinguished in art, literature and philo.svjphy under tJu* 
chairmanship of the poet, Mr. Lawrence Houseman. During Ids 
stay In England, Gandhiji chose Kingsley Hall in tlie Kant End of 
Xtondon as his home where his hostess Miss Muriel Lester, who had 
known Mr. Gandhi’s life at Sabarmati Ashram, * had arranged to 
entertain him and his friends. 

In the following pages we give the full tvxt ot fSandhiji’s 
apeeohes at the various Committees and at the full Sessions of the 
Bound Table Conference. 
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Speakiuf? at the Federal Structure Sub-Committee of tha 
Eound Table Coaferance on September 15, 1931, Mr. Gandhi 
said : 

1 must confess at the outset that I am not a little 
embarrassed in having to state before you the position 
of the Indian National Congress. I would like to 
say that I have come to London to attend this 
Sub-Comraittee as also the Round Table Conference^ 
when the proper time comes, absolutely in the spirit 
of co-operation and to strive to my utmost to find 
points of agreement. I would like also to give this 
assurance to His Majesty’s Government that at no 
stage is it, or will it be, my desire to embarrass 
authority : and I would like to give the same assurance 
to my colleagues here, that however much we may differ 
about our view-points, I shall not obstruct them in any 
shape or form. Therefore ray position here depends 
entirely upon your goodwill as also the goodwill of 
His Majesty’s Government. If at any time I found that 
I cotild not be of any useful service to the Conference, 
I would not hesitate to withdraw myself from it, I 
can also say to those who are responsible for the 
management of this Committee and the Conference that 
they have only to give a sign and I should have no 
hesitation in withdrawing. 

I am obliged to make these remarks because I 
know that there are fundamental differences of opinion 
between the Government and the Congress, and it is 
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possible tbafc tfeeie are vital ditVerencos ji 

colleagues and myseif. There is also a liiultatioii :.uum 
which I shall be working. I am but a ]uu)r Irur. l lv' 
agent acting on hekalf of the ludian National /re’-s 
and it might be as well to remind (nirselves of wl a' 
the Congrosft stands for and w'hat it is. \r:\ w:l 
then extend your sympathy to me^ hocau.se 1 v 
that the IjiTidc-a tl.r^t rests upon my slionlders i- roa.'j 
very great, 

THE CONGRESS IS 

The Congress is, if I am not mistaken, the nUoi'j! 
political organisation we have In India. It has Im-i 
nearly 50 years uf life during which period it has 
without any iutemiption, held its annual session. It Is 
what it means — national. It represents no partit^ula* 
community no particular class, no particular 
It claims to represent all Indian interests and ail 
It is a matter of the greatest pleasure to mo to stJit,*, 
that it was first conceived in an English brain. A Hat; 
Octavius Hume we knew as the father of the Congie.'t . 
It was nursed by tvro great Parsis; Sir Pli<*rozes!iah 
Mehta and Dadabhai Kaoroji, whom all India delighted 
to recogniae as its Grand Old Man. From the verjt 
commencement the Congress had MuHsnhnans, Christianh^ 
Anglo-Indians, I might say all religions, sects, ajid 
communities represented upon it more or less fully, 'liu^ 
late Badruddin Tyabji identified himself with the Congress 
We have had Mussulmans and Parsis as presidentH 
of the Congress. I can recall at least one Indian 
Christian president at the present moment: W. C. Itonnerji, 
Kalicbaran Banneiji than whom I have not had the 
privilege of knowing a purer Indian was also thoroughly 
identifi^ with the Congress. I miss, as I have no 
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loabt all of you miss, the pi’esence. m oar midst of 
Mr. K, T. Paul. Although he never officSally belonged 
to the Congress, he was a nationalist to the full and 
a sympathiser of the Congress. 

As you know, the late ^laulana Miihammed Ali, 
vhose presence also we miss to-day, was a president of 
the Congress, and at present we have four Mussulmans 
as members of the Working Committee which consists 
ot 15 members. We have had women as oui presidents : 
Dr. Annie Besant was the first, and Mr?.. Sarojini Naidti 
iollowed. We have her as a member of the Working 
Committee also : and so, if we have no distinctions 
ft class or creed, wa have no disti actions of sea either. 

rhe Congress has, from its very commenceineat, 
.,aken up the cause of the so-called untouchables. 
There was a time when the Congress had at every 
annual session as its adjunct the Social Conference, 
to which the late Ranade had dedicated his energies 
among his many activities. Headed by him, you will 
Sad in the programme of the Social Conference reform, 
in connection with the untouchables taking a prominent 
place. But in 1920 the Congress took a large step 
and brought the q^uestion of removal of untouchability 
as a plank on the political platform, made it an important 
item of the political programme. Just as the Congress 
considered Hindu-Muslim unity, thereby meaning unity 
amongst the people following all the great religions 
to be indispensable for the attainment of Swaraj^ so 
also did the Congress consider the removal of untouch- 
ability as an indispensable condition for the attainment 
of full freedom. 

The position the Congress took up in 1920 
remains intact to-day, and so you will see that tbo 
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Congress has attempted from very 'jeguming to he* 
wbat it has described itself to he. nanieV, lantiinial ir. 
©very sense of the term. 

If Your Highnesses will pcr:jiit irie say it iu ih<, 
very early stages, the Congre^ss took itj* yoru* cfin>:o. nlsii, 
Let me remind this Committee that it was H'e Oraiid 
Old Man of India who sponsored the cause ot KasliMi; 
and Mysore, and these two great llnuse.s, i vtmturo 
in all humility to submit, owe not a little to tht 
efforts of Dadabhai Naoroji and the. Congress. Bver now 
the Congress has endeavoured to serve the i*riiuu*s t>r 
India by refraining from any interference in their flo?nf‘Htic 
and internal affairs. 

I hope that this brief introduction that I thought 
fit to give, will serve to enable the Snb-Cornmitteis and 
those who are interested in the elairas of tfio (Joiigress 
to understand that it has endeavoured to deserve tin* 
claim that it has made. It has failed. 1 know, ot't(*n le, 
live up to the claim, but I venture to nnhinit that if 
you were to examine the history of the noiigrt*sK, yon 
would find that it has more often succeeded anri 
progressively succeeded than failed. Above all, the 
Congress represents in its essence the dumb hcuu 
starved millions scattered over the length and brcarltli 
of the land in its seven hundred thousand villages, no 
matter whether they come from what is called British 
India or what is called Indian India. Every interest 
which, in the opinion of the Congress, is worthy of 
protection, has to subserve the interests of these dumb 
millions* You do find now and again au apparent 
clash between several interests. If there is a genuine 
«nd real clash, I have no hesitation in saying on behalf 
^f the Congress that the Congress will sacrifice eveiy 
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interest for the sake of the interests of these dumb millions* 
It is therefore essentially a peasant organisation or it is 
becoming so progressively. You and even the Indian 
members of the Sub-Committee will perhaps be astonished 
to find that to-day the Congress through its organisation^ 
the All-India Spinners’ Association, is finding work for 
nearly 50,000 women in nearly 2,000 villages and these 
women are possibly 50 per cent. Mussulman women^ 
Thousands of them belong to the so-called untouchable 
classes. We have thus in this constructive manner pene- 
trated these villages and the effort is being made to cover 
every one of the 700,000 villages. It is a superhuman 
task but if human effort can do so, you will presently find 
Congress covering all of these villages and bringing to them 
the message of the spinning wheel. 

THE CONGRESS DEMAND 

This being the representative character of the Con- 
gress, you will not be astonished when I read to you the 
Congress mandate. I hope that it may not jar upon you. 
You may consider that the Congress is making a claim 
which is wholly untenable. Such as it is, I am here to 
put forth that claim on behalf of the Congress in the 
gentlest manner possible but also in the firmest manner 
possible. I have come here to prosecute that claim with 
all the faith and energy that I can command. If you can 
convince me to the contrary and show that the claim is 
inimical to the interests of these dumb millions, I shall 
revise my opinion. I am open to conviction, but even so I 
should have to ask my principals to consent to that revision 
before I could usefully act as the agent of the Congress. 
At this stage I propose to read to you this mandate so 
that you can understand clearly the limitations imposed 
upon me. 
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This was a, i-esoluuun passwa a.: rhe ivaraehi ►Sessitni .)i 
the Indian National Congress : 

This Congress, having cons'.dorcd the provision.U s-:ttio.iTt-;ni 
bet'veen the Working Coiriinitteo and tiao C.^i^rntaiJait ol 1:7 
endorses it and desires to m.'ik« it clear tluat thii Cctiigr gun? o: 
Ttirna Stvm'aj, meaning complete imlepumlence, remains intact. In 
the event of a way remainiaig otherwise opca to the t ; l-i. 

represented at any conference witli th.^ rt^prestol^fl1;v•^i tin* 
British Government, the Congress delegatloii will work f >r OAh 
goal and la particular so as to give the nuthiii civ.itr d nvcr :} f, 
army, external affairs, finance, fiscal and oeonoairc f^ihiy tru] to 
have a scrutiny by an impartial tribunal of the fiiianetul frats.sfo!- 
tlons of the British Goveniineut in India, to « xa uiiic un i as*., -i'; tiu- 
obligations to be undertaken by India or Bnglaud and tlio rigl't or 
either party to end the partnership at will provided, hovvisvei. tliat 
the Congress delegation will be free to accept sutdi adjustuicats an 
may be demonstrably necessary in the intortislH ot India. 

Then follows the appointment. I have in the light 
of this mandate endeavoured to study as carefully as 
I was capable of studying the provisional cou elusions 
•arrived at by the several Sub-Goinmitlees appointed 
by the Kound T'able OoDfereoco. I have also enrofully 
studied the Prime Minister’s state ca eat giving the 
considered policy of His Majesty’s Coveranieni. 1 
apeak subject to correction, but so far as I have been 
able to understand this document falls short <»! what 
is aimed at and claimed by the Oorigros.s. 'Prui*, I tutvt) 
‘the liberty to accept sucli adjuatmeuts as may he demon- 
strably in the interests of India, but they have all 
to be consistent with the fundarncntals stated in this 
mandate. 

I remind myself at this stage of the terms of what 
is to me a sacred settlement^ — the settlement arrived at 
Delhi between the Government of India and tiia Coogresa* 
In that settlement the Congress has accepted the principle 
of federation ; the principle that there should be respon* 
eibilify at the centra^ and has accepted also the priaatple 
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shat there should be safeguards in so far as they may be 
necessary in the interests of India. 

EQUAL PAETNERSHIP 

There was one phrase used yesterday, I forget by 
which delegate, but it struck me very forcibly. He said ; 

We do not want a merely political constitution.^^ I d,o 
not know that he gave that expression the same meaning 
that it iinmeiiately bore to me ; bub I iinvnediately said to 
myself, this phrase has given me a good expression. It 
iis true the Oongress will not be, and personally speaking, 
I myself would never be, satisfied with a mere political 
constitution which, to read, would seem to give India all she 
can possibly politically desire but in reality would give 
her nothing. If we. ace intent upon complete independ- 
ence it is not from any sense of arrogance, it is not because 
we want to parade before the Universe that we have now 
severed all connection with the British people. Nothing 
of the kind. On the contrary you find in this mandate 
itself that the Congress contemplates a partnership ; the 
Congress contemplates a connection with the British people, 
but that connection should be such as can exist between 
two absolute equals. Time was when I prided myself on 
being, and being called, a British subject. I have ceased 
for many years to call myself a British subject ; I would 
far rather be called a rebel than a subject; but I have now 
aspired, I still aspire, to be a citi 25 en not in the Empire 
but in a Commonwealth, in a partnership if possible; if 
Ood wills it, an indissoluble partnership but not a partner- 
ship superimposed upon one nation by another. Hence 
you find hero that the Oongress claims that either party 
should have the right to sever this connection, to dissolve 
the partnership. It has got to be necessarily therefore 
of mutual benefit. May I say — it may be irrelevant to the 
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ccnsideratioD bufc not irrelevant to me — that as I have 
said elsewhere, I ean quite understand responsibh*! British 
statesmen to-day being wholly engrosse«l in dinuestic 
affairs in trying to make both ends meet. Wo, could uot 
expect them to do anything less, and I felt, even as I was 
sailing towards London, whether we, in the 
at the present moment, would not be a drag npun tlie 
British Ministers whether we would not bt‘ 

And yet, I said to myself, it is possible tliat 
not be interlopers, it is possible that the Ih'ilish 
themselves might consider the proceedings of the llcuinil 
Table Conference to be of primary importance evoii in 
terms of their domestic affairs. Yes, India can be lu*hi by 
the sword. But what will conduce to the prosperity oi 
Great Britain and the economic freedom of Great Britain ? 
an enslaved but a rebellious India, or an India, an eate.eiued 
partner with Britain to share her sorrows, to take part 
side by side with Britain in her misfortunes ? 

MY DREAM 

Yes, if need be, but at her own will, to tiglit siile h^ 
side with Britain, not for the exploitation of a single race 
or a single human being on earth, but it may bn conceivably 
for the good of the whole world. If I want I'reedoin f<ir 
my country, believe me, if I can possibly heiji it, I do not 
want that freedom in order that I, belonging to a nation 
which counts one-fffch of the human race, may exploit any 
other race upon earth, or any single individual. If 1 want 
that freedom for my country, I would not be deserving of 
that freedom if I did not cherish and treasure the e»|ual 
xight of every other race — weak or strong — to the same 
freedom. And so I said to myself, whilst I was nearing 
the shores of your beautiful Island that, perchance it might* 
be possible for me to convince the British Ministers thas 
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India as a valuable partner, not held by force but by the 
silken cord of love, an India of that character might be 
conceivably of real assistance to you in balancing your 
budget, not for one year but for many years. What cannot 
the two nations do — one a handful but brave, with a record 
for bravery perhaps unsurpassed, a nation noted for having 
fought slavery, a nation that has at least claimed times 
without number to protect the weak — and another a very 
ancient nation, counted in millions, with a glorious and 
ancient past, representing at the present moment two great 
cultures — the Islam and Hindu cultures — and if you will, 
also containing not a small but a very large Christian popula- 
tion, and certainly absorbing the whole of the splendid 
Zoroastrian stock, in numbers almost beneath contempt, 
but in philanthropy and enterprise almost unequalled, 
certainly unsurpassed. We have got all these cultures 
concentrated in India, and supposing that God fires both 
Hindus and Muasulmans represented here with a proper 
spirit so that they close ranks and come to an honourable 
understanding, take that nation and this nation together, 
I again ask myself and ask you whether with an India free, 
completely independent as Great Britain is, an honourable 
partnership between these two nations cannot be mutually 
beneficial ; even in terms of the domestic affair of this 
great nation. And so, in that dreamy hope I have 
approached the British Isles, and I shall still cherish 
that dream. 

And when I have said this perhaps I have said all,, 
and you will be able to dot the Fs and cross the T’s, not 
expecting me to fill in all the details and tell you what 
I mean by control t)ver the army, what I mean by control 
over external affairs, finance, fiscal and economic policy, or 
even the financial transactions which a friend yesterday 
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considered to be sacrosanct. I do not take that view, it 
there is a stock-taking between incoming and outgoing 
partners, their . transactions are subject to audit, and 
adjustment, and the Congress will not be guilty ot any 
dishonourable conduct or crime in saying that the iifitian 
should understand what it is taking over and wiiat it siio. Jd 
not take over. This audit, this scrutiny, is asked for ii.>T 
merely in the interests of India : it is asked tor in the 
interests of both. I am positive that the British peopui d-t 
not want to saddle upon India a single burden which 
should not legitimately bear, and I am here to declare * 1 ; 
behalf of the Congress that the Congress will never tiiink 
of repudiating a single claim or a burden tiiat it sbouM 
justly discharge. If we are to live as au honourable, 
nation worthy of commanding credit from the v/liole worM, 
we will pay every farthing of legitimatfs debt with ouridood, 
I do not think I should take you any further thnuigli 
the clauses of this mandate and analyse for you the 
meaning of these clauses as Congressmen give them. Ifil 
is God’s will that I should continue to take part in these 
deliberations, as the deliberations proceed, I shall he able 
to explain the implications of these clauses. As the 
deliberations proceed, I would have my say in oonuectitm 
with the safeguards also. But, 1 think, 1 have said quite 
■enough in having, with some elaboration and with your 
generous indulgence, Lord Chancellor, takon the time of 
this meeting. I Lad not intended really to take that time, 
but I felt that I could not possibly do justice to the cause 
I have come to expound to you, the Sub -Committee, and to 
the British Nation of which we the Indian delegation are 
at pireaent the guests if I did not give you out of the 
whole of my heart my cherished wish even at this time. 
>1 would love to go sway from the shores of the British Isles 
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with the convictioQ that there was to be ao hocoiirable and 
e jiial partnership between Great Britain and India. 

I cannot do anything move than say that it will be my 
fervent prayer during all the days that I live in your midst 
that this consummation may be reached, I thank yoUj 
ILorcl Ohaneellor, for the courtesy that yon have extended 
to me in not stopping me although I have taken close 
upon forty- five minutes. I was not entitled to all that 
indulgence and I thank you once more. 
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The following Is the full text of Mr. Gandhi’s speech at the 
Federal Structure Committee on the second day of his participation, 
ifiz.y the 17th September 1931 : 

Lord Chancellor, it is not without very great hesitation 
that I take part in this debate and before I proceed lo deal 
with the several points that are noted down here for 
discussion, I should like with your perruissioii to disburden 
myself of an oppressive feeling that has been growing on 
me ever since Monday. I have watched with the greatest 
attention the discussions that have taken place in this 

Committee. 1 have endeavoured to study, as I have not 

done before, the list of the delegates, and tlie first feeling 
of oppression that has been coming upon rue is, that w*' are 
not the chosen ones of the nation which we shrnld be 
representing but we are the chosen ones of the 

Government. I see, as 1 study the list, and as I know the 

different parties and groups in India from experience, some 
very noticeable gaps also ^ and so I am oppresstul with a 
sense of unreality in connection with our composition. 

My second reason for feeling a sense of unreality' is, 
that these proceedings seem to me to h*- infcnninahle 
and to be leading ns practically nowhere. If we go on at 
this rate, I do not know that we shall proceed beyond 
having discussed the various points raised before (Ins 
Sub-Committee threadbare. 

I would therefore first of all, L<»fd Chancellor, tender 
my deepest sympathies to you for th« very great patience, 
and may I add the unfailing courtesy with which you are 
handling as^ and 1 really congratulate you upon the great 
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pains that you are taking over the proceedings of this Sub- 
committee. I hope how'ever that at the end of your task 
and of our task, it will be possible for me to tender my 
congratulations on having enabled us, or even compelled iis, 
to show some tangible result. 

A COMPLAINT 

May I here lodge a gentle, humble complaint against 
His Majesty’s advisers. Having brought us together from 
over the seas and knowing, as I take it they do know, that 
we are all of us, without exception, busy people, as they 
themselves are, and that we have left our respective posts 
of duties, having brought us together is it not possible for 
them to give us a lead ? Gan I not, through you, appeal 
to them to let us know their mind ? I should be delighted 
and I feel that would be the proper procedure too if I may 
venture to say so in your presence if they would bring 
forward concrete proposals for taking our opinion. If some 
such thing was done, I have no doubt that we should be 
able to come to some conclusions, good or bad, satisfactory 
or tinsatisfactory 5 but if we simply resolve ourselves into a 
debating society, each member of which gives an eloquent 
discourse upon the points severally raised, I do not think 
that we shall be serving or advancing the purpose for which 
we have been brought together. 

It seems to me that it might be profitable if it is open 
for you to appoint a Sub- Committee to give you some points 
for conclusion so that our proceedings may be terminated 
in fair time. I have simply ventured to throw out these 
suggestions for your consideration and for the consideration 
of the members. Perhaps you will ‘kindly bring them to 
the notice of His Majesty’s advisers for their consideration. 

I do want them to guide us and to give us a lead and 
to place their own cards on the table. I want them to say 
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what they would do supposing that \vc appointed them as 
the arbiters of our destiny. If they would be good enough 
to seek our advice and opinion, tiien we should give them 
our advice and opinion. That would be in my o’dnion 
really a better thing than this state of liopoless uncertainty 
and endless delay. 

Having said that, 1 shall venture to olTcr a tew 
remarks upon Head 5. There I sh^re the didiculty that 
faced Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. If I understood him right ly, 
he said that he was embarrassed in that he was called upon 
to deal with several sub-heads when he did not know what 
the franchise actually would be. There is tliis didiciiltj' 
that I share with him, but there is an additional didicultT 
that stares me in the face. I placed before the Ooiivoirte 
the mandate of the Congress and 1 have to discnsi- every 
one of the sub-heads in terms of that mandate, ^nierofor*. 
on some of these sub-heads L vvould have to cHhu 
suggestions or my opinion in terms of that mandato, and if 
the Committee does not know' what it in sailing lor 
naturally the opinion that F may oiler would he reallj' of 
no value to the Committee. The opinion would of vain** 
only in terms of that mandate. My meaning will bo ch-at 
when I come to examine those sub-heads. 

THE STATES 

With reference to sub-head (ij whilst iny sympatlues 
broadly speaking are with Or. Ambedkar, my re.ason 
is wholly with Mr. Gavin Jones and Sir Sultan Ahmed, 
If we were a homogeneous Sub-Oommittee whose tnombers 
were entitled to vote and come to a conchiHion, 1 sljould 
then sail a very long distance with Dr. Amhedkar, Imi 
suoh is not our position* We are an ill-assorted group, 
each member of which is perfectly independent and is 
entitled to give his or her views. In that state we have 
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no right, in my humble opinion, to say to the States what 
they shall do and what they shall not do. Those States 
have Tery generously come to our assistance and said that 
they would federate with ris and perhaps part with some 
of their rights which they might otherwise have held 
exclusively. In that condition I could not but endorse the 
opinion given by Sir Sultan Ahmed which was perhaps 
emphasized by Mr. Gavin Jones, that the utmost that we 
can do is to plead with the States and show them our 
own difficulties ; but at the same time I feel that we have 
to recognise their special difficulties also. 

Therefore I can only venture a suggestion or two to 
the great Princes for their sympathetic consideration and 
I would urge this, being a man of the people, from the 
people, and endeavouring to represent the lowest classes 
of society, I would urge upon them the advisability ot 
finding a place for themselves also in any scheme that they 
may evolve and present for the acceptance of this Sub- 
committee. I feel, and I know, that they have the 
interests of their subjects at heart. I know that they 
claim jealously to guard their interests, but they will, if 
all goes well, more and more come in contact with popular 
India if I may so call British India, and they will want 
to make common cause with the inhabitants of that India, 
as the people of that India would want to make common 
cause with the India of the Princes. After all there ia 
no vital, real division between these two Indias. If one 
can divide a living body into two parts, you may divide 
India into two parts. It has lived as one country from 
time immemorial, and no artificial boundary can possibly 
divide it. The Princes, be it said to their credit, when 
they declared themselves frankly and courageously in 
favour of Pederatiou, claimed also to be of the same blood 
51 
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with US, our own kith and kin. liow L‘oulil do oduu*- 
wise? There is no difference between the:n ainl us, except 
that we are common people and they are, < has made 
them, noblemen, princes. I wish them well ; 1 wish them 
all prosperity ; and I also pray that their prosptu-ily and 
their welfare may be utilised for the advancement of their 
own dear people, their own subjects. 

Beyond this I will not go, I cannot go, F can only- 
make an appeal to them. It is open to them, as we know, 
either to come into the Federation or not io come into ir. 
It is up to us to make it easy For them t > c<>me into the 
Federation. It is up to them to make h easy I'or us to 
welcome them with open arms. 

Without that spirit of give-and-take F know tliat we 
shall not be able to come to any definite Kclieme of Fedtira- 
tion; or, if we do, we shall ultimately quarrrd and break up. 
Therefore I would rather that we did not embark upon 
any federal scheme than that we should do so without our 
full hearts in the thing. If we do so, we sliould do 
ao whole-heai-tedly. 

VOTERS’ QUALIFICATK »N 

Then, with refiwenco to the second head on the ques- 
tion, whether there should be any disqu ilification or not. 
Although I claim to be a full-lledged democrat, F bavt*. no 
hesitation in Raying that it is entirely eondstenfc with the 
^rights of the voter to have some diaiiualiricalionK attaching 
to candidature as also some disqualifications wliich would 
unseat a member. What they should bo F do not wish to 
go into at the present moment; I simply say that 1 would 
endorse whole-heartedly the idea and the principle of 
disqualification. 

1^6 words * moral turpitude’ do not frighten me. On 
the contrary I think they are good words . Of courae any 
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words that we may choose with the greatest deliberation will 
still cause difficulty, but what are judges if they are nDt 
there to surmount those difficulties In case of difficulty, 
judges will come to our assistance and will say what comes 
under the term * moral turpitude ’ and what does not ; and 
if perchance a person like myself offering civil resistance 
was considered guilty of ‘ moral turpitude I will take that. 
I do not mind being disqualified. Some other people 
might have to suffer hardship also, but on that account I 
am not disposed to say that there shall be no disqualifica- 
tions whatsoever, and that, if there were any, it would be 
an encroachment upon the right of the voter. If we are to 
have some test or some age limit, I think we should have 
some character limit as well. 

INDIRECT ELECTIONS 

Then the third point is as to indirect and direct election. 
I wish Lord Peel were here to find me in substantial agree- 
ment with him so far as the principle of indirect election is 
concerned. I do not know, I am talking simply as a layman, 
but the words, ‘ indirect election ’ do not frighten me. I do 
not know if they have any technical meaning ; if they have, 
I am wholly unaware of it. I shall say what I myself 
mean. If that is also called ' indirect election I would 
certainly go round and plead for it and probably get a 
large body of public opinion in favour of that method of 
election. I am wedded to adult suffrage. Somehow or 
other, Congressmen swear by it. Adult suffrage is neces- 
sary for more reasons than one, and one of the decisive 
reasons to me is that it enables me to satisfy all the re^on- 
able aspirations, not only of the Mussulmans but also of 
the so-called untouchables, of Christians, of labourers and 
all kinds of classes. 
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I caaiKT-t powsihiv bear the jrlea that a rsjau w}i<> ha, 
got wealth 5]lou]^■ have the vote, hnt that a wan wlio ha- 
got character Itit n wealth or literac}^ siioiihl liave at 
vote ; or that a u:an who works honestly by the sweat 
his brov/ day Ir. and day out should not have the vote hr- 
the crime of being a poor man. It is an unbearable thing 
and having Mved and mixed with the poorest ot the 
villagers ami having prided myself on being considered an 
untouchable, I know that some of the finest specimens o' 
humanity are to be found amongst these poor peojde 
amongst tiie very untouchables themselves. T would :a: 
leather forego the right of voting myself than that r’ :- 
untouchable br>:4her should not have the vote. 

LfTERAC'V 

I iifii s'it eniimoured of the doctrine of literricy tiia' 
a voter must at least have a knowledge of the iliiis' 
H’s. I want for uiy people a knowledge of the thro* 
K's, but I know also that if I have to wait until the) 
have got a knowledge of the three K\ before thox 
can he qualified f<U’ Jvoting I shall have f{» wait 
until the Greek Kalends, and 1 am not prepared to wait 
all that time. I know’ millions of these men are ipiite 
capable of voting, but if we are going to give them the 
vote, it wdll become very difficult, if not absolutely’ 
impossible, to bring them all on the voters’ list and 
have manageable constituencies. 

I do shave Lord Peel’s fear that if we have 
unwieldy constituencies, it is not possible for the candidate 
to come in personal touch with all this multitude ol 
people, or to keep touch with them from time to time 
and to take their opinion and so on. Although 1 have 
sever aspired to legislative honours, I have had something 
to do with these electorates and I know how difficult 
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it has beec. I also kaow the esperiecoes of those who 
have been menabers of these legislative bodies. 

We, in the Congress, therefore have evolved a 
^scheme and thongh the Government of the day have 
accused us of insolently setting up a parallel Government, 
I. would like to subscribe to that charge in my own 
fashion. Though we have not set up any parallel 
Government, we certainly aspire some day or other to 
displace the existing Government, and in due course 
in the course of evolution to take charge also of that 
Government. 

Having been for the last fourteen years a draftsman 
of the Indian National Congress and having been for 
nearly twenty years draftsman for a similar body in 
South Africa, you will allow me to share my experience 
with you. In the Congress Constitution we have practically 
adult sufirage. We impose a national fee of 4 annas 
a year. I would not mind imposing that fee’ even here. 
I again share Lord Peel’s fear that in our poor country 
we run the risk of having to spend a lot of money 
merely upon managing our elections. I would avoid 
that and therefore I would even collect this money. I 
am open to conviction that even 4 annas would be a 
•grave burden in which ease I would waive it 5 but in 
any ease in the Congress organisation we have that. 

We have also another distinguishing feature. 80 
far as I know the working of voting systems, the 
registration officer has to put on the voters’ list all 
those who, he considers, are entitled to the vote and 
hence, whether a man wishes to vote qr not, whether he 
wants his name to come on the list or not, he finds his 
name there. On one fine morning I found my name 
•on the voters’ list in Durban in Natal. I had no 
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intention of affecting the legi-alativi- jjositjon there auf" 
I never cared to place ?nj nanse 'h the ruli of Yoterw 
but when some candidate wanted iny vote for hiinseH, 
be drew’’ my attention to the fact tiiaJ J was tm the 
voters’ list, and since ihen t liaie hnown that that is 
how voters’ lists are prepared. 

We have tlris alievnative, tl.at wl.oi wants to 
vote can have the v;>te. I? is thciviore (*pon to those 
W’ho want to vote to do so. .‘ind siioject to tlie couditiim 
regarding age and any other condition which may he 
applicable to all, it will he optn \o many hiillioiis to 
have their names withoo.t distineth n of .n-x on the voters' 
list. I think a scheme of that character \vt>nM keep 
the voters’ list in a maiife^ealde coiiipas;o 

KLKCiToUAL OUtiAMSA U* 'N 

Even so we would have millions, aiei suiiu*thing !> 
needed to link the village with the t’ejitral L<*g}Hlature* 
We have something analogous to the (h*nfral Legislatuu' 
in the Indian Congress Oorninittce. Wo hjvve als^n 
provincial bodies analogous to the provincial legihlatures 
and we have also our own tin*pt>t leglHlatitui and we 
have also our administration. We have got tiur own 
Executive. It is perfectly true we have no bayonets 
to back it, but we have somethiug infiijiteiy superior 
to back our decisions and to get our people U> conform 
to these decisions, and we have hitherto ntd found 
insurmountable difficulties. I do not say that we have 
been able always to exact obedience fully in all 
cirouzuatances, but we have been able to scrape through 
all these 47 years and year after year this Congress has 
grown from height to height. 

Let me tell yon that our provincial councils have 
got full authority to fiaxne bye-laws in order to govern 
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their eleotioiis. The corner-stone, namely, the qualifi- 
cations for voters, tliey cannot change at all but all 
other things they can have in their own way. 

Therefore I will take only one province where 
this thing Is done. The villages elect their own little 
committees. These committees elect the talnka com- 
mittees (taluka is a sub* district) and those talnka 
committees again elect the district council and the 
distinct councils elect provincial councils. The provincial 
councils send their members to the Central Legislature 
if I may so dub this All-India Congress Committee. 
That is how we have been able to do it. Whether in 
this scheme we may do this or may do something else 
I do not mind, but I have certainly visualised that we 
have 700,000 villages. 1 believe that the 700,000 
includes the villages in Princes' India also. Then we 
have 500,000 or a little more in popular India. We 
would have these 500,000 units each to elect its own 
representative and these representatives will be the 
electorate that would elect, if yon will, representatives to- 
the Central or the Federal Legislature. I have simply 
given you an outline of the scheme. It can be filled in 
if it commends itself to your attention. If we are 
going to have adiilt sufixage, I am afraid that we shall 
have to fall back upon a scheme somewhat after the 
style that 1 have suggested to you. Wherever it has- 
been working, I can only give you my evidence that 
it has worked with excellent results and there has been 
no difficulty in establishing contact through these respective 
representatives with the humblest villager. The machinery 
has worked smoothly and where people have worked 
it honestly, it has worked expeditiously and certainly 
without any expense worth naming. Under this scheme 
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I cannot conceive the possibiliiy ot a can^lMate hayhig 
to spend Ks, 60,000 over au election, or even one hikb. 
I know of some cases in which the (‘Xperi-es have ruu 
to one lakh of rupees ; in my opinion an afiocioiis 
for the poorest country in the world. 

niCAMKUAl. ].E<;iSU\T i:ke 

Whilst I am upon this, I would like to j^ivc you 
my opini4>n for wliat it may be wonh iu e uuiectiiin 
with bicameral legislatures, I find my:udd, ii it would 
not offend your susceptibilities, iu ^Ir. .joshi’s coin[>any. 
I am certainly not enamoured or I do ii<d swear ity two 
legislatures. I have, no fear of a popular Itgisiaiure 
running away with itself and hastily }»a.s.‘ihig soute laws of 
which afterwards it will have to repeat. I woiilii not like 
to give a bad name to it and then hang the popular legis- 
latiire. I think that a popular legislalnre can take ear*! of 
itself and since we are dealing with tier jxiorest eomilvy 
In the world, the less expenses we have. t»i h<sar the h^dter 
it is for us. I do not for one inoineiit endorse the Mea 
that unless we have an Upper Chamber to exercise some 
control over the popular eUamher, the popular chamber will 
ruin the country. I have no such fear but 1 can visualise 
a state of affairs when there can be a battle niyal between 
the popular chamber and the Uppt?r (Jhaiaber. Anyway, 
whilst £ would not take up a decisive attitttde in ctmnt ciion 
with it, personally I am firmly of opinion that se can do 
with one Chamber only and that we can rh> wlfcii it to great 
advantage. We will certainly save a great d«al of expense 
if we can bring ourselves to believe that we shall do with 
one Chamber. I find myself in agreement whole-heartedly 
with Lord Feel that wo need not worry ourselves about 
ffrecedents. We shall set a new precedent ourselvea. 
After aH we are a Coafanent. There is no aueh thing as 
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-absolute similarity between any two human living 
institutions. We have our own peculiar circumstances 
and we have our idiosyncrasies. I do feel that we shall 
have in many ways to strike out a new path for ourselves 
irrespective of precedents. Therefore I feel that we 
would not go wrong if we tried the method of having one 
Chamber only. Make it as perfect as human ingenuity 
can by all means, but be satisfied with only one Chamber, 
Holding these views, I do not need to say anything about 
sub-heads (iii) and (iv). 

SPECIAL INTERESTS 

I come to sub-head (v), representation by special 
constituencies of special interests. The Congress has 
reconciled itself to special treatment of the Hindu-Muslim- 
Sikh tangle. There are sound historical reasons for it, but 
the Congress will not extend that doctrine in any shape or 
form, I listened to the list of special interests. So far as 
the imtouchables are concerned, I have not yet quite 
.grasped what Ur. Ambedkar has to say but, of course, 
the Congi’ess will share the onus with Dr. Ambedkar of 
representing the interests of the untouchables. The 
interests of the antouchablea are as dear to the Congress 
as the interests of any other body or of any other individual 
throughout the length and breadth of India. Therefore, 
I would most strongly resist any further special represent- 
•ation. Under adult suffrage, labour units certainly do not 
require any special representation ; landlords most decidedly 
not, and I will give you my reason. There is no desire on 
the part of the Congress, and there is no desire on the 
part of our dumb paupers, to dispossess landlords of their 
possessions, but they would have landlords to act as trustees 
for their tenants. I think that it should be a matter of 
»pride for the landlords to feel that their ryots, the milliona 
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living in villages, would prefer them as their caiididates 
and as their representatives than others comiug from otlior 
parts or some one from among themselves. 

What will happen is that the landlords will have to 
make common cause wdth the ryots, and what can he 
nobler, what can be better? But if the landlords insist^jil 
on special treatment and special representation in either 
Chamber if there are two Chambers, or in the one pojnilar 
chamber, I am afraid that it would be really throwing the 
apple of discord into our inids^t and 1 am hojdtig that n*. 
such claim will be put forward on behalf of the laiMliord,-: 
or any such interest. 

-Then I come to my friends the hhiropeans, wiioio 
naturally Mr. (yaviu flunes claims to represent, I v, uiild 
suggest to him humbly that hitherto they hrivi* been 
the privileged class, they have received th*.‘ protection 
that this foreign Government could give and they have 
received it liberally. If they would now nmhe cumnon 
cause with the masses of India, they need »oi ho 
afraid as Mr. Gavin Jones said he was afraid, and he 
read from some document. I have not read it. it 

may be that some Indians also may say: ** Oh, if 

JRuropeans, Englishmen, want to be elected by us we 
are not going to elect them,*’ but I would undcu’take to 

take Mr. Gavin Jones throughout the length and breadth 

of India and show to him that he will be preferred to 
an Indian if he will make common cause with uh. 
Take Charlie Andrews. I assure you that he will be 
elected a delegate in any constituency in India without 
the slightest difficulty. Ask him whether he has not 
been received throughout the length and breadth of 
India with open arms. I could multiply the iaatanoe. 
I appeal to the Kuropeaos to try once to live on the good- 
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wih of the people and nt^t seek to have their interests 
specially safegQgrdej or protected which would be the 
wrong way to go about the business. If they would 
five in India I would want them to live, I would 
beseech them to live as one of ns. In any case 
feel that in any scheme to which the Congress 
can be^ party, there is no room for the protection of 
special interests. The special interests are automatically 
protected when yon have got adult suffrage. 

6o far as the Christians are concerned, if I may cite 
the testimony of one who is no longer with us, I know 
that he said ; We want no special protection.” and 
I have letters from Christian organisations saying that 
they wanted no special protection, and that the special 
protection that they would get would be by right of 

humble service. 

OATH OF ALLEGIANCE 

Now I come to a very delicate point, that is, the 
Oath of Allegiance. I am not able to give any opinion 
just now, because I want to know what it is to be. If it is- 
to be complete freedom, if it is to be complete independence 
for India, the Oath of Allegiance naturally will be of one 
character. If it is to be a subject India, then I have 

no place there. Therefore it is not possible for me- 

to-day to give any opinion upon the question of the- 

Oath of Allegiance. 

No:\rrNATiONS 

Then the last question : What provision, if any, shall 
be made in each Chamber for nominated members ? 
Well, in the scheme that the Congressmen have 
adumbrated there is no room for nominated members. 

I can understaud experts coming, or men whose advice 
might be sought. They would give their advice and. 
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they wouM i-efire. 1 caonot see the slightest jn^:ti(ican:m 
far clothing them with votes. Votes arc given only hy 
popular representatives if we want to have a democratic 
institution undiluted, therefore I cannot possibly endorse 
a scheme where there are nominated members, bur 
that brings me hack to sub-head (v). Supposing I 
bad that in mind— -because we have that, in the 

Congress also — that wo want women to be elected. v;e 
want Europeans to be elected, we certainly want 

unfouchahles to be elected, v/e want Chrialiaus lo b»* 
elected, and I know well enough that these are vory 

large minorities, but still these are iiiinontioM : and 

supposing that constituencies so in:>Jn'h.'ivo lh«.u!i.stdv*'S 
as not to elect w'ome.n or Europeans or iuit<nichabh'S 
or, say, landlords, and they do nor do .so for no 
reasonable Justification whatsoever, i would th**n. a 

clause in the Constitution w’hich would cnahh*. this <‘hu',tefl 
legislature to elect or nominate them. Bui tluoi h would oh 
a method of electing those wli*» should have been but havt^ 
not been elected. Perhaps I have not been able to express 
my meaning clearly, so I will give you an illnstratioii. We 
have In one Provincial Congress Council exactly a rule »d 
this character. We have asked the cousUlucncies elect 
so many women, so many Mussulmans, so many uitt<mch~ 
ables to the Council but if they fail to do so, it is done i>y 
the elected body, not from among themsrlveH but from 
women who might have been candidates or untouchables, 
who might have been candidates or IMussulmaus, who might 
have been candidates, and thus they will complete the 
quota. That is what wo do. 1 would not miml ; on the 
contrary, I would welcome some such saving clause in 
order that constitaeneies may not misbehave ; but in the 
first instance I would tru^t the constittien cles to elect all 
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classes of people and not become clannish or caste- 
ridden. Tbe Congress mentality, I may assure you, is 
wholly and absolutely against caste and against the doctrine 
of superiority and inferiority. Congress is cultivating 
a spirit of absolute equality. 

I am sorry for having taken so much of your time 
but I am thankful to the Chairman for having given me 
this indulgence.'^' 


* A discussion followed this speech ; 

Sir Akbar Hydari ; May I ask one question. With regard to 
the 500,000 villages or electorates, would they elect first to the 
Provincial Council and then the Provincial Councils elect to the 
Federal Legislatures, or would you have separate electorates for the 
Provincial Councils and the Federal Legislature ? 

Gandhiii : May I suggest, Sir, In the first instance, in answer to 
Sir Akbar Hydari, that if we accept the general outline of tbe 
scheme that I have adumbrated, all these things can really be 
settled without the slightest difficulty; but the special question that 
Sir Akbar has asked, I -will answer by saying that In the scheme 
that I was trying to propound, the -Ullages will be electing the 
electors or the voters : that the village will elect one man and say : 

You will exercise the vote for us.” He will become their agent 
for the election either to the Provincial Legislature or to the 
Ceutial Legislature. 

Sir Akbar Hydari : Then that man would have a dual capacity 
to vote in the elections for the Provincial Council as well as to the 
Central Legislature? 

Gandhiji : He can have that, but to-day I was talking simply ot 
the election to the Central Legislature. 

Sir Akbar Hydari ; Would yoxi rule out any idea of the Provin- 
cial Legislature so elected electing to Federal Legislature ? 

Gandhiji : I do not rule it out but that does not commend itself 
to me. If that is the special meaning of “ indirect election I rule 
it out. I use the term ‘indirect election” vaguely. If It has any 
8u<!h technical meaning, I do not know. 
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When the Minorities Sub-Coaiinittee of the T. O. met un the 
morning of the 8th October 1931, the Chairman, Mr. Kair.say 
MacDonald, called upon Mr. Gandhi to speak first. Mr, Candlu 
in annonucing the iuilure of negotiations said : 

Prime Miaister and Friends, — It is with deep sorrow 
and deeper humiliation that I have to announce utter failf-re 
on iny part to secure an agreed solution of the conisr-Mial 
question through informal conversations amocu’ and v. jlh 
the representatives of different groups. I to y ou, 

Mr. Prime Minister and the other colleagn>':s for the u a.sto 
of a precious week. My only consolation lies in the fact 
that when I accepted the burden of carry inir on theno talks, 
I knew that there was not much hope of suecoss and wtlil 
more in the fact that T am not aware of having spa'-cd .iny 
effort to reach a solution. 

But to say that the conversations hav<*. to our otter 
shame failed is not to say the whole truth, (Jatises of 
failure were inherent in che composition of the Indian 
delegation. We are almost all not elected repro.seiitafivca 
of the parties or groups whom we are presumed to 
represent; we are here by nomination of tlie (Jovernment. 
Nor are those whose presence was absolutely necesRury for 
an agreed solution to be found here. Further yiui will 
allow me to say that this was hardly the time to summon 
the Minorities Committee. It lacks the sense of reality, in 
that we do not know wliat it is that we are going to get. 
If we know in a definite manner that we are going to get 
the thing wo want, we should hesitate fifty times before wo 
threw it away m a sinfn! wrangle, as it would bo if the 
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gftttiug it must depend upon the ability of the present 
delegation to produce an agreed solution of the communal 
tangle. The solution can be the crown of the Swaraj 
Constitution, not its foundation, if only because our differcees 
have hardened — if they have not arisen — by reason of the 
foreign domination, I have not a shadow of a doubt that 
the iceberg of communal differences will melt under the 
warmth of the sun of freedom. 

I tfieretore venture to suggest that the Minorities 
Committee be adjourned sine die and that the funda- 
mentals of the Constitution be hammered into shape as 
quickly as may be. Meanwhile the informal work of dis- 
covering a true solution of the communal problem wdll and 
must continue ; only it must not balk or be allowed to 
block the progress of constitution-building. Attention must 
be diverted from it and concentrated on the main part of 
the structure. 

I hardly need to point out to the Committee that my 
failure does not mean the end of all hope of arriving at an 
agreed solution. !My failure does not even mean my utter 
defeat ; there is no such word in my dictionary. My 
confession merely means failure of the special effort for 
which I presumed to ask for a week’s indulgence which 
you BO generously gave. 

I propose to use the failure as a stepping-stone to 
success, and X invite you all to do likewise ; but should 
all effort at agreement fail, even when the Bound 
Table Conference reaches the end of its labours, I would 
suggest the addition of a clause to the expected Constitution 
appointing a judicial tribunal that would escamine 
all claims and give its final decision on all \he points that 
may be left unsettled. 
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Nor need this Committee think that th<‘ tiiiio j?ivor» 
for enabling informal conversations to ha caniod on lia*s 
been altogether v/asted. Yt»u will he jrl'nl to h .r.n that 
many friends, not members of the delogalhm, imvo heei: 
giving their attention to the qne.stion. Among tliest 
I would :;H,mtion Sir Co<»(lVey Oorl^ett. lie has pr.JcbnoNi a 
scheme of redistribution the Punjab which, though it. han 
not found acceptance, is in my upiniiui wt^il \v<*rth 
studying. I am asking Sir Geoffrey if he will kindly 
elaborate and circulate it among the ineinhers. Our SikI; 
colleagues have also produced auotht r which is at least 
worthy of study. Sir Hubert Carr produced last night au 
iogenions and novel proposal to set up for the Punjab Iw'f; 
Legislatures, the lower to satisfy the Mussuhiian e.laim and 
the upper nearly satisfying the Sikh claim. 'Photigh 1 ant 
no believer in a bicameral legislature, I am much attmctcfi 
by Sir Hubert’s proposal and I would invite him to juirsm 
it further with the same sseal with which, f graretully 
admit, he followed and contril>nt<*d to the iidormn! 
deliberations. 

Lastly, inasmuch as the only reason for my appearaorr 
at these deliberations is that 1 reprosont the Indian 
National Congress, 1 must clearly set forth its position. 
In spite of appearances to the cfjotrary, especially at the 
Bound Table Conference, the Oongresi^ claims to represent 
the whole nation, and most decidedly the dumb miHions, 
among whom are included the untouchables as also in a 
way the more unfortunate and neglected classes known 
aa Backward Races. 

Here is the Congress position in a nutshell. I am 
reading the resolution of the Congress and of the 
Working Committee : 
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The Conjyress has, since its inception, set up pure nationalism 
as its ideal. It has endeavoured to break down communal barriers. 
The tollowing' Lahore resolution was the culminating' point In its- 
advance towards nationalism : 

* In view oi the lapse of the Nehru Report, it is unnecessary to 
declare the policy of the Congress regarding communal questions,, 
the Congress believing that in an independent India, communal 
questions can only be solved on strictly national lines. But as the 
Sikhs In particular, and the Muslims and the other minorities in 
genera], had expressed dissatisfaction over the solution of communal 
qtiestions proposed in the Nehru Report, this Congress assures the 
Sikhs, the Muslima and other minorities that no solution thereof in 
any future constitution will be acceptable to the Congress that does- 
not give full satisfaction to the parties concerned,’ 

Hence the Congress is precluded from setting forth any 
cominunal solution oi the communal problem, but at this critical 
juncture in the history of the nation it is felt that the Working 
Committee sliould suggest for adoption by the country a solution, 
though communal in appearance, yet as nearly national as possible,, 
atid gonerally acceptable to the communities concerned. The- 
Working Committee therefore after full and free discussion' 
unanimously passed the following scheme : 

1. («) The article in the Constitution relating to fundamental 
rights shall include a guarantee to the oommunties concerned oi the 
protection of their cultures, languages, scripts, education, profession 
and practice of religion and religious endowments. 

{fj) Personal laws shall be ^protected by specific provisions- 
to be embodied in the Constitution. 

(r) Protection of political and other rights of minority com- 
munities in the various Provinces shall be the concern Jand ^be- 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 

'2. The franchise .sliall be extended to all adult men Jand 
women. 

Nofc t—The Working Committee is committed to adult fran- 
chise by the resolution of the Karachi Congress and cannot entertain 
any alternative franchise. In view however of misapprehensions- 
in some ipiarters, the Committee %vish6s to make it clear that fn any 
event tlie franchise siiall he uniform and .so extensive as to reflect 
on the electoral roll the proportion In tlte population of every 
community. 

H. (a) Joint electorates shatl form the basis of representation 
in thu future const! tullon of India, 

(h) That for the Hindus in Sindh and the Muslims in 
Assam and the Sikhs in the North-West Frontier and Punjab, and 
for Hindus and Muslims In any province where they are less than 
Sb per cent, of the population, seats shall be reserved In the Federid 
52 
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And Provincial LeRisUtare on the basis oi wHn thu 

right to contest additional seats. 

4. Appointments shall be made by non-party pub!5i’. h» rvii'o. 

commissions which shall prescribe the minimnii: and 

which shall have due regard to the elVicit*ncy of the public hiTvioe 
as well as to the principle of e<(nal opportunity to all the comititini- 
ties for a fair share In the public services of the /jomitry. 

5. Ill the formation of the Federal and Provincial (Jabint tM, 
the interests of minority communities should be recognlHcd by 
convention. 

6. The North-West Frontier Province and HHlnchistan sli *11 
have the same form of government and administration as rtther 
provinces. 

7. Sindh shall be constituted Into a separate province provid*'d 
that the people of Sindh are prepared to bear the Htiaitcial burden 
of the separated province. 

8. The future constitution of the country shnll he Federal. 
The residuary powers shall vest in the federating units unlcjis 
on further examination it is found to be against the best interests 
of India. 

The Working Committee has adopted the foregoing yctnuM,* 
as a oorupromise between the proposals based on undiluted evui^i'iu- 
nalisms and undiluted nationalism. Whilst on the one hand, tf<o 
Working Committee hopes that the whole nation will endorHo tin? 
scheme ; on the other, It assures those who take i'Xtrem** vi**ws and 
cannot adopt it that the Committee will gladly, as it is bt>itnd to by 
the Lahore resolution, accept without reservation any nth<*r «<du on** 
if it commands the acceptance of all the parties cuncorned. 

llaat is the Congress resolution. 

If however a national solution is impossible and 
the Congress scheme proves unacceptable, I am not 
precluded from endorsing any other reasonable scheme 
which ma^ be acceptable to the parties concerned. 
The Congress position on this fj^uestlon therefore is 
one of greatest possible accommodation. Where it cannot 
help, it will not obstruct. Needless to say that the 
Congress will whole-heartedly support any scheme of 
private arbitration. It seems to have been represented 
that I am opposed to any representation of the untoueh* 
ablea on the legislatures. This is a traveaty of the tmth. 
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'W'hat I have said and what I mnst repeat is that t am 
opposed to their special representation. I am convinced 
that this can do them no good and may do much harm. 
But the Congress is wedded to adult franchise. Therefore 
millions of them can be placed on the voters’ roll. It 
is impossible to conceive that with nntouchability fast 
disappearing, nominees of these voters can be boycotted 
by the others. But what these people need more than 
election to the legislatures is protection from social and 
religious persecution. Custom which is often more power- 
ful than law, has brought them to a degradation of which 
every thinking Hindu has need to feel ashamed and to 
do penance. I should therefore have the most drastic 
legislation rendering criminal all the special persecution to 
which these fellow-countrymen of mine are subjected by the 
so-called superior classes. Thank God, the conscience of 
the Hindu has been stirred, and untouchability will soon be 
-a relic of our sinful past. 
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On October 2 3, 3031, Mr. Ganfllii put betoio thu 1' n 

■Structure Committee the Congress view of a Fed era! C»iurt iu !?i‘i o 

Lord Chaac^llor and Fellow Delo^gatus. - 1 .*<>t ^ 

considerable besitatioa in speaking on tliin sul/foet wbit ! 
has been rendered so highly technical by the to nrs: 
that the discussion baa taken ; hut I feel tfmt 1 f?w*' a 

duty to you and a duty to the Congress which I 
I know that the Congress holds some decided views (ju 
the tj^uestion of the Federal Court — views which, I at- 
afraid, may be very distasteful to a large imnihei 
the delegates here. Whatever they are, seeing that tJiey 
are held by a responsible body, it is, I suppose, necessat 
that I should at least present them to you. 

I see that the discussions proceed, if not upon 
utter distrust, upon considerable distrust of ouraelvcH, ft 
is assumed that the National Government will not he abie 
to conduct its affairs in an impartial manner, 'rhe 
communal tangle also is colouring the discussion, llie 
Congress, on the other band, bases the whole of itn 
policy on trust and on the confidence that when we 
shall have come into power, we shall also come to a 
sense of ^ our responsibility and all the communal bias 
will drop out. But should it prove otherwise, then 
too the Congress would run the boldest risks, because, 
without running ri&ks we shall not be able to come 
to exercise real responeibiHfy. So long aa we have 
the mental leseivaticc that we have to rest upon some 
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iureign power for our guidance and for conducting our 
affairs at a critical juncture, ao long;, in my opinion, 
tliere is no responsibility. 

One feels also embarrassed by tbe tacT tliat we 
really are trying to discuss this thing without knowing 
.v!sere we shall be. I should give one opinion if Defence 
was not under the control of the responsible Government, 
and auotljer opinion if Defence wa^ under our own 
iontrol. 1 proceed upon the assumption that if we are 
t'j enjoy responsibility in tbe real sense of the term 
i.>efeuce will be under our control, under National control 
In every sense of the term. 1 entirely sympathise with 
Dr. Ambedkar in tbe ditticolty that raised. It is all 
very well to have a judgment of the highest tribunal, 
but if the writ of that tribunal does not iNm beyond the 
jonfines of its own Court, that tribunal will be a laughing- 
stock of tbe nation and of the whole world. What is 
then to be done in connection with that wiitV What 
Mr. Jinuali said, of course*, came home — that tlse Military 
would be there — but it will be the Orov/n that will run 
tlie writ. Then, 1 wv)uld say, let the High Court also, 
or tho Ifcdoral Court, be under the Crown, In iny 
opinion, the Supreme Court has to be, ii we are 
responsible, under the, responsible Government and 
tljerefore the process of carrying out the writ has also 
to be made good by the responsible Government, Per- 
sonally I dt» not sliaro tbe fears that actuate Dr, Ambedkar, 
btit 1 think that his abjection is a very reasonable 
objection and that a Court which gives judgments 
should also have jmrfect confidence that its judgments 
will be respected by those who are affected by its 
judgment and hence T would suggest that ?he judges 
should have the power of framing rules in order to 
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regulate matters in connection with those judgmonta, 
Naturally the enforcement will not rest with the Court ; 
the enforcement will rest with the executive authority, 
but the executive authority would have to conform t*; 
the rules that might be framed by the Court. 

We fancy Jthat this constitution 3;s going to give 
every detail in connection with the composition of this 
Court. I respectfully differ from that view in its entirety. 
I think that this constitution will give us the traiiiew«>rk 
of the Federal Court, will define the juriadictimi ul 
the Federal Court, but the rest will be left tu the 
Federal Government to evolve. I cannot poshihly under- 
stand that the constitution is also going to tell ns how 
many years the judges are to serve, or whether the> 
are to resign or retire at the age of 70, or t>r>, or 
or 65 ; 1 think that these will be matters to he taken 
up by the Federal Government. Of course we bring 
in the Crown at the end of almost every 8eritetic«*. f 
must confess that, according to the conception of the. 
Congress, there is no question of the Crown. India is 
to enjoy complete independence, and if India enjoys 
complete independence, whoever may be the supreme 
authority there, that supreme authority will be responsihle 
for the [appointment of judges and several other matters 
which to-day belong to the Crown. 

It is a fundamental belief witli the Congress that, 
whatever course the Constitution takes, there sliouM 
be our own! Privy Council in India. ITie PHvy 
Councirs portals, if it is really to give relief to the 
poor people in matters of the highest importance, 
should be open to the poorest people in the land and 
I think that is impossible if the jPrivy Counoil in England 
is to decide our fate in matters of the greatest importance.. 
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lliere, too, I would guide ourselves by implicit trust in the 
ability of our judges to pronounce wise and absolutely 
impartial decisions. I know that we run very great risks. 
The Privy Council here is an ancient institution and an 
institution which justly commands very great regard and 
respect ; but in spite of all the respect that I have for the 
Privy Council, I cannot bring myself to believe that we also 
will not be able to have a Privy Council of our own which 
will command universal esteem. Because Jblngland can 
boast of very fine institutions, 1 do not think that therefore 
we must be tied down to those institutions. If we learn 
anything whatsoever from Kngland, we should learn to 
erect those institutions ourselves ; otherwise there is a poor* 
chance for this nation whose representatives we claim to 
be. Therefore I would ask us all to have suMcient trust 
and confidence in ourselves at the present moment. Our 
beginning may be very small but, if we have strong, true 
and honest hearts to give decisions, it does not matter in 
the slightest degree that we have not got the legal 
traditions which the judges in England claim. 

^^T1^EST JURISDICTION 

That being my view, I feel that this Federal Court 
should be a Court of the widest jurisdiction possible and 
not decide only cases that arise from the administration of 
Federal Laws. Federal Laws of course will be there, but 
it should have tlie amplest jurisdiction to try all the cases 
that may come from the four corners of India. 

It is, then, a question where the subjects of the Princea 
will be and where they will come in. Subject to 
what the Princes may have to say, I would suggest, 
with the greatest deference and with equal hesitation, 
that there will be, I hope at the end of it, if we are going 
to make something out of this Conference, something 
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wTiich will be common to all India, to all tliw iuhiibUautB 
of India, whether they come from tlie or whether 

iihey come from the rest of India. Ff there is soitiethinp^ iu 
common between all of us, naturally the Sn}»r(‘ino ( lourt 
will be the guardian of the rights that we may To 

be common to all. What those rights shoiLhl h<' f a n 
totally unable to say. It is entirely for Oic? IViur.os say 
what they can be and what they cannot h«‘. In vi^nv n 
the fact that they represent here not only t!ieir own 
Houses but have taken on themselves the, troinendcois 
Tesponsibility of representing their subjects ahso at ;hiH 
Oonference, I would certainly make a humble but ter vein 
appeal to them that they w'ould of their own accord 
•come forth with some scheme, whereby their subjects also 
may feel that though they are not directly r(*preseiit(?d at 
this table their voices find adequate expreSHion through 
these noble Princes themselves. 

SALARIES 

So far as the salary is concerned, you will lat*gh, 
naturally, but the Congress believes that it is au impondhlo 
thing for us who, in terms of wealth, are a iiati<»n of dwarls, 
to vie with the British Government w'liich represent 
to-day giants in wealth. India, w'hose average income is 
Zd, per day, can ill afford to pay the high salaries that are 
commanded here, I feel that it is a thing which we will 
have to unlearn if we are going to have voluntary rule in 
India. It is all very well so long as the British bayfmet is 
there to squeeze out of these poor people taxes to pay 
these salaries of Bs. 10,000 a month, Ha. 5,000 a month, 
and Bs. 20,000 a month. I do not consider that my 
country has sunk so low that it will not be able to 
produce s nfiT .< toMfc men who will live somewhat in 
^correspondence with ^e lives of the mBlIons and sdll 
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•serve India nobly, truly and well, I do not believe 
for one moment that legal talent has to be bought 
if it is to remain honest. 

I recall the names of Motilal Nehru, 0. R. Das, 
Manoiiiohan Ghosh, Badriidin Tyabji and a host of others, 
who gave their legal talent absolutely free of charge 
and served their country faithfully and well. The 
taunt may be flung in my face that they did so because 
they were able to ciiarge princely fees in their own 
professional work. I reject that argument for the simple 
reason that I have known every one of them with the 
exception of Manomohan Ghosh. It was not that they 
had plenty of money and therefore gave freely of their 
talent when India required it. I have seen them living 
the life of poor people and in perfect eontentinent. 
Whatever may be the position at the present moment, 
I can point out to you several lawyers of distinction 
who, if they had not come to the national cause, would 
to-day be occupying seats of the High Court benches 
in all parts of India. I have therefore absolute confidence 
that when we come to frame our own rules and so on, 
we will do so in a patriotic spirit and taking account 
•of the miserable state that the millions of India occupy. 

One word more and I have finished. Seeing that 
the Congress holds the view that this Federal Court 
or Supreme Court — whichever you call it — will occupy 
the p4)sitiou of the highest tribunal beyond which no 
mau who is an inhabitant of India can go, its jurisdiction, 
in n»y opinion, will bo limitless. It will have jurisdiction, 
BO far as Federal matters are concerned, to the extent 
that the Princes are also willing, but 1 cannot possibly 
imagine that we shall have two Supreme Courts, one 
dll order to deal with merely Federal law and another 
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to deal with all the other matters that are not covered 
by the Federal admiaistratiou or the Federal Government. 

As things go, the Federal Government may concern 
itself with the mioimum of subjects and therefore matters 
of the highest moment will be extra Federal. Who is 
to adjudicate upon these extra Federal matters if not this 
very Supreme Court ? Therefore this Supreme Court or 
Federal Court will exercise double jurisdiction, if 
necessary treble jurisdiction. The greater the power 
that we give to this ITederal Court, I think, tlie greater 
the conddence we shall be able to inspire in the world 
and also in the nation itself. 

I am sorry to have taken up these precious minutes 
of the time of the Conference but I felt that, in spite 
of my great reluctance to speak to you on this jpiestion 
of a Federal Court, I must give you the views that 
many of us in the Congress have been holding for a 
long time and which, we would, if we could, spreari 
throughout the length and breadth of India. I know 
the terrible handicap under which I am labouring. All 
the most distinguished lawyers are arrayed against me ; 
the Princes also are probably arrayed against rne so far 
as the salaries and jurisdictioa of this Court are concerned. 
But I would be guilty of neglect of duty to the Congress 
and to you, if I did not give you the views that the 
Congress and 1 hold so strongly on the matter of the 
Federal Court. 
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At the last meeting of the Minorities Committee of the Round 
Table Conference, Mahatma Gandhi entered a vehement protest 
against what is known as the Minorities Pact which was supported 
by the Premier. He denounced the scheme and said that the 
‘‘ Congress was entirely out of it” : It was in this speech too that 
Mr. Gandhi made the statement with regard to separate electorates 
for the untouchables, that ^^if he vras the only person to resist this- 
thing he would resist it with his life.’' 

THE MAIN PURPOSE 

Prime Minister, and Fellow Delegates, — It is not without 
very considerable hesitation and shame that I take part in 
the discussion on the Minorities question. I have not been 
able to read with the care and attention that it deserves 
the memoranduoi sent to the delegates on behalf of certain 
Minorities and received this morning. Before I ofier a few 
remarks on that memoraadum, with your permission and 
with all the deference and respect that are your due, I would 
express ray dissent from the view that you put before this 
Committee that the inability to solve the communal ques- 
tion was hampering the progress of constitution-building 
and that it was an indispensable condition prior to the 
building ol any such constitution. I expressed at an early 
stage of the sittings of this Committee that I did not share 
that view. The experience that I have since gained has 
confirmed me in that view and, if you will pardon me for 
saying so, it was bicause of the emphasis that was laid last 
year and repeated this year upon this difficulty that the 
diffiereot communities were encouraged to press with all the 
vehemence at their command their own respective views. 
It wottld have been against human nature if they had done^ 
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Otherwise. All of them thought that this was the time to 
press forward their claims for all they were worth, and 1 
venture to suggest again that this very emphasis has 
defeated the purpose which I have no doubt it had in 
view. This is the reason why we have failed to arrive at 
an agreement. I, therefore, associate myself entirely v;itli 
the view expressed by Sir Chimanlal Setalvad that it is 
not this question which is the fulcrum, it is not this 
question which is the central fact, but the central fact is 
the constitution-building. 

I am quite certain that you did not convene this 
Hound Table Conference and bring us all 6,000 miles away 
from homes and occupations to settle the communal ques- 
tion, but you convened us, you made deliberate declarations 
that we were invited to come here to share the process of 
constitution-building. You declared that before we went 
away from your hospitable shores, we should have the 
certain conviction that we had built up an honourable and 
a respectable framework for the freedom of India and that 
it awaited only the imprimatur of the approval of the House 
•of Commons and the House of Lords. 

Now at the present moment we are face to face with 
a wholly different situation, namely, that, because there ia 
no communal settlement agreed to by us, there is to be no 
building of the Constitution, and that, as the last resort and 
as the last touch you will announce the policy of Hla 
Majesty’s Government in connectioa with the Constitution and 
all the matters that may arise from it. 1 cannot help feeling 
that it would be a sorry ending to a Confarence which was 
brought into being with so much trumpeting and with 
'80 much hope excited in the minds and in the breasts 
of many people. 



THE MINORITIES (QUESTION 

(Joining to this docmnout,*’" F accept the thanks 
that have been given to me l)y 8ir Hubert Carr. 
Hafl it not been for the rernark.s that T made when 
1 sht.ubleri'd that Imnlen and bad not it been for my 
utter failure to bring about a solution, Sir Hubert Can 
rightly says be would not have found the very admirable 
Ho!::t:oii that be has been able, in common with the 
other Minorities, to present to this Committee for 
<;oiisirierafi(oi and linally for the consideration and 
a[i :” 0 \al of His Majesty’s Government. 

I wiii not deprive Sir Hubert Carr and bis associates 
o: tiie ieeliug of satisfaction that evidently actuates them, 
but in my opinion what they have done is to sit by 
the carcase and they have performed the laudabh* feat 
o( uisseetiiig that, carcase. 

As reprciuuiting the predominant political organisation 
in India, 1 have no hceitation in saying to His Majesty's 
f h'VtM'ijinent and to those friends who seek to represent 
the Minoritie.s meutioned against their names, and 
indecfi to the whole world, that this scheme is not one 
desigrie<I to achieve responaible. Grovernment, tlumgh 
uttdoiibtiwlly, it is <lt*sigiu-d to share power with the 
bureaucracy. 

ft that is the intention -and it is the intention 
ninning through the whole of that document* -[ wish 
them well, ami Congress is entirely out of it. The 
CongresH will wander, no matter how many years, in 
the wilderness rather than lend itself to a proposal under 

The Ho-callcd Agreed Hcheme between the stnallcr Minoritleti 
and the MuBSulmanH. Hir H. Carr In liiw speech sarcaMtlcally 
thanked Oandhijfs falhire to bring about a solution of the 
Mtnorltlch ipiestlon which, he said, bad resulted In l>ringlng the 
Minorities together. 
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which the hardy tree of freedom and responsible 
Government can never grow. 

I am astonished that Sir Hubert Oarr should toll 
us that they have evolved a scheme which, being designed 
only for a temporary period, would not damage the 
cause of nationalism, but at the end of ten years we 
would all find ourselves hugging one another and 
throwing ourselves into one another’s laps. My political 
experience teaches me a wholly different lesson. If 
this responsible government, whenever it comes, is to 
be inaugurated under happy auspices, the nation should 
not undergo the process of vivisection to which this 
scheme subjects it; it is a strain which no national 
government can possibly bear. 

There is the coping-stone to this structure, and I 
am surprised, Mr. Prime Minister, that yon allowed 
yourself to mention this as if it were an indisputable 
fact, namely, that the proposals may be taken as being 
acceptable to well over 116 millons of people, or about 
46 per cent, of the population of India, You had a 
striking demonstration of the inaccuracy of this figure. 
Ton have had, on behalf of the women, a complete 
repudiation of special representation, and as they happen 
to be one-half of the population of India, this 46 per cent, 
is somewhat reduced. But not only that : the Congress 
may not be a very powerful organisation, but I have 
not hesitated to make the claim, and I am not ashamed 
to repeat the claim, that the Congress claims to represent 
^5 per cent, or 95 per cent, of the population not merely 
of British India but of’ the whole of India. Subject to 
all [the (juostions that may be raised, I repeat the 
olaim with all the emphasis at my command that the 
-Congress, by right of service, claims to represent that 
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'population which is called the agricultural population of 
India. I would accept the challenge, if the Government 
were to issue the challenge, that we should have a refer- 
endum in India and you would immediately find whether 
the Congress does not represent them. But I go a step 
further. At the present moment, if you were to examine 
the records of the prisons of* India, you would find that the 
Congress represented there, and represents on its register, 
a very large number of Mussulmans. Several thousand 
Mussulmans went to jail last year under the banner of the 
Congress. The Congress to-day has several thousand 
Mussulmans on its register. The Congress has thousands 
of untouchables on its register. The Congress has Indian 
Christians also on its register. I do not know that there is 
a single community which is not represented on the 
Congress register. With all deference to the Nawab 
Sahib of Ohhatari, even landlords and even mill-owners 
and millionaires are represented there. I admit that they 
are coming to the Congress slowly, cautiously, but the 
Congress is trying to serve them also. The Congress 
undoubtedly represents labour. Therefore this claim that 
the proposals set forth in this Memorandum are acceptable 
to well over 115,000,000 of people needs to be taken with 
a very great deal of reservation and caution. 

One word more and^ I shall have done. You have had 
presented to you and circulated to the members, I hope, 
the Congress proposal in connection with the communal 
problem. I venture to aubmit that of all the schemes that 
I have seen, it is the most workable scheme, but 1 may be 
in error there. 1 admit that it has not commended itself 
to the representatives of the communities at this table, but 
it has commended itself to the representatives of these 
very classes in India* It is not the creation of the brai% 
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but it is the creation of a committee on which various 
important parties were represented. You have that scheme- 
on behalf of the Congress 5 but the Congress has also 
suggested that there should be an impartial arbitration. 
Through arbitration all over the world people have adjusted 
their differences, and the Congress is always willing to 
accept any decision of an arbitration court. I have myself 
ventured to suggest that there might be appointed by the 
Government a judicial tribunal which would examine thi;*, 
case and give its decision. But, if none of these ways are 
acceptable and this is to be the sine qua non of any 
constitution-building, then, 1 say, it will be much better 
for us that we should remain without so-called responsible 
Government than that we should accept this scheme put 
forward by Sir Hubert Carr and others. 

I would like to repeat what I have said before, that 
while the Congress will always accept any solution that 
may be acceptable to the Hindus, the Mussulmans and the 
Sikhs, it will be no party to special reservation or special 
electorates for any other Minorities. The Congress will 
always endorse clauses or reservations as to fundamental 
nghts and civil liberty. It will be open to everybody to be 
placed on tbe voters’ roll and to appeal to the common 
body of tbe electorates. In my humble opinion, the 
scheme gathered by Sir Hubert Carr is the very negation 
of responsible Government, the very negation of national- 
ism. Heaven help India if India have representatives 
elected by these several special,- cut up groups, 'rhat 
European, and that European only, who commands 
the approval of the common electorate, and not 
that of the mere Europeans, will serve India as 
a whole. The scheme dooms the responsible Govern- 
xnent to be always contending against these special 
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interest? which will always be in conflict against the 
national spirit — against this body of 85 per cent, of 
agricultural population. To me, it is an unthinkable thing* 
If we are to bring into being responsible Government and 
if we are going to get real freedom, then I venture to 
suggest that it should be the proud privilege and the duty 
of every one of these so-called special classes to seek entry 
into the Legislatures through the open front door, through 
the election and approval of the common body of 
electorates. You know that Congress in wedded to adult 
suffrage and under adult suffrage it will be open to all to b© 
placed on the voters’ list. More than that nobody can ask* 
SEPARATING TKE UNTOUCHABLES 
I can understand the claims advanced by other 
Minorities, but the claims advanced on belialf of the 
untouchables is to me the unkindest cut of all. It means 
perpetual bar sinister. I would not sell the vital 
interests of the untouchables even for the sake of winning 
the freedom of India. J claim myself, in my own person, 
to represent the vast mass of the untouchables, (lore I 
speak not merely on behalf of the Congress, but I speak on 
my own behalf, and I claim that I woiiUl get, if there was 
a referendum of the untouchables, their vote and that I 
would top the poll. And I would work from one end of 
India to the other to tell the untouchables that separate 
electorates and separate reservation is not the way to 
remove this bar sinister. Let this Committee and let tho 
whole world know that to-day there is a body of Hindu 
reformers who feel that this is a shame, not of the untouch- 
ables, but of orthodox Hinduism, and they are therefor© 
pledged to remove this blot of nntouchability. We do not 
want on our register and on our census untouchables 
classified as a separate class. Sikhs may remain as such 
53 
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in perpetuity, so may Moslems, so may Kuropeaiis. 
Would untouebables remain untoueliables in perpetuity? 
I would far rather that Hinduism died than that 
Tmtouehability lived. Therefore with all my regard for 
Dr. Ambedkar and for his desire to see the uatoucliables 
uplifted, with all my regard for bis ability I must say that 
kere is a great error under which be has laboured and 
perhaps the bitter experiences he has undergone have for 
'the moment warped his judgment. It hurts me to have to 
say this but I would be untrue to the cause oE uatoucliables, 
which is as dear to me as life itself, if 1 did not say it. I 
will not bargain away their rights for the kingdom of the 
whole world, t am speaking with a due sense of responsi- 
'bility when I say it is not a proper claim which is 
registered by Dr. Ambedkar when he seeks to speak for 
the whole of the untouchables in India. It will create a 
division in Hinduism which I cannot possibly look forward 
do with any satisfaction whatsoever. I do not mind the 
untouchables being coaverced to Islam or t^hristianity. I 
should tolerate that, but I cannot possibly t(derate what is 
in store for Hinduism if there are these two divisions set up 
in every village. Those who speak of political rights of 
funtouohables do not know India and do not know iiow 
Indian society is to-day eoastrueted. Therefore I want to 
say with all the emphasis that I can command that if I was 
the only person to resist this thing, I will resist it with 
life. 
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On. November 17, lOSt, Mahatma Gandhi put before the 
"jPederal Structure Conamittee the Congress view on the question of 
Army and External Eelatious : 

Eord Citaaco.Hor anrl Fal!oi^7 Delegates, — I know that a 
tremendoaa respiicisibility rests upuu my shoulders in haviag 
to give the Coagres-' view oo tJiis most important question. 
I have intervened at this vstage because I am in one of 
those November fogs. £ do not know whether there will 
or will not be a Heport upon this discussion. I do not 
know also whether we are going summarily to close these 
deliberations or whether they are to be extended. So fair 
as I am concerned, 1 came here with the intention, if 
necessary, ot wintering in Engiaad. Tiierefore, time is of 
no cousequeuce if, pcirciiance, the purpose of the Congress 
can be obtained through friendly negotiation and 
consultation. I have been sent here with the deliberate 
inteatioo of exploring every p.issible avenue to achieve an 
honourable settlement, whether by open discussion at this 
table or by private eoiileronces with Ministers and public 
men who influence public opinion here, and with all those 
who are interested in questions vitally affecting India. I 
aTu under obligation not tj leave a single stone untamed in 
order to arrive at a aettlemeat, if only because Congress is 
wiidded to a policy which is known to you all. Congress 
is intent upon reaching its goal at the earliest possible 
moment, and holds also very decided views upon all these 
inattere. What ia more to the purpose, it is to-day, or 
considers itself to-day, capable of shouldering all the 
respunsibillties that how from responsible self-goverament. 
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That being the case, I thought that I could nol 
possibly allow the discussion on this most important mattm 
to close without placing, as humbly as I could, and a-^ 
briefly as I could, the Congress view on the question. 

E^SSENCE OP RESPONSIBILITY 

As you all are aware, the Congress case is that there 
should be complete responsibility transferred to India. 
That means and it has been so stated expressly in the 
Congress resolution, that there should be complete control 
over Defence and over External Affairs- But it also 
comtemplates adjustments. I feel that we ought not to 
deceive ourselves, and deceive the world, into thinking that 
we would be getting responsible government although we 
may not ask for responsibility in this vital matter. I think 
that a nation that has no control over her own Defence 
Forces and over her External Affairs, is hardly a 
responsible nation. Jf a nation’s Defence is controlled by 
an outside agency, no matter how friendly it is, then that 
nation is certainly not responsibly governed. This is what 
our English teachers have taught "us times without 
number, and therefore, some Englishmen twitted me also 
when they heard the talk that we would have responsible 
Government but we would not have or would not claim 
control over our own Defence Forces. 

I am here very respectfully to claim, on behalf oi 
the Congress, complete control over the Army, over tite 
Defence Forces and over External Affairs. I put in 
External Affairs also so as to avoid having to speak on 
it when Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru speaks on that subject. 

To this conclusion we have come with the greatest 
deliberation. If we do not get this control at the time 
of embarking upon responsibility because we are not 
deemed fit for it, I cannot conceive a time when, because 
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we are enjoying respousibility in other mascarSj we would 
be .suddenly found fit to control our own Defence Forces. 

AN ARMY (iV OCCUPATION 

I would like this Committee, for just a lew brief 
loouients, to understand what this Army at. the present 
moment means. This Army, ia my opinion, v/hether it is 
Indian o’- whether it is British, is really an Army of Occupa- 
tion. Tt does not inatier tr> us that they are Sikhs, or that 
they are Gurklias or that they are Pathaas or that they are 
men from Madras or that they are Kajputs; matter who 
they are, they are foreigners to me whilst they are in 
that iVrjuy, eoutrolh'd by an alien governmeafc. I 4^.aniiot 
.‘Speak to tlicin. Solnier.s have come to me stealthily and 
have been afraid oven of speaking to because they 

felt that they might be reported. It is not possible 

for us ordinarily to go to the plices where the soldiers 
are kept. They are al-o taught not to regard us as 
their counlrymen. Unlike any othtn* country in the 
world, there is ab.soliitely no intercourse between them 
and the ordinary civil population. This I give as my 
evidence before this Committee as a man who has 

endeavoured to come into touch in all parts >f Indiaa 
life with all tliose with whom it was possible to do so, 
and this is not only my own personal ej^perienee but 

it U the experience of hundreds and thousands of Congress- 
men that tbiu’c is an absolut<^. wall between them and us. 

I am ^uite aware that, ilierefore, it is a tremendous 
thing for us at once to shoulder tliat responsibility and 
to have control of this Army, oven excluding the British 
sohliers. That is the unfortunate, unhappy position 

created for us, I am sorry to have to say, by our rulers* 
But oven so, we must take up the responsibility. 
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Then there is the British section of the Army, 
Wlmt is the purpose of the British Army ? "Eveiy 
Indian child knows that that British Army is there; 
aloDg with the Indian Army, for the defence of British 
interests, not alone for avoiding or resisting foreign 
aggression. I am sori^ to have to make these remarks, 
hut that is precisely what I have learoed and have 
experienced, and it would be unjust even to my British 
friends if I did not give expression to the truth as 
I have seen it and as I hold it. 'riiirdly , it is an Army 
intended to suppress rebellion against British authority. 

These, then, are the main functions of that Army, 
and hence it does not surprise me that Englishmen 
ahonld take the view they do. If I were an 
Englishman and had also the ambition to rule another 
nation, I would do precisely the same thing. I would 
take hold of Indians and train them as soldiers, 
and I would train them to be loyal to me, so lo3’'al 
that they would at my commaud shoot anj’body I desired 
them to shoot. Who was it that shot people at Jallianwalla 
Bagh, if it was not their own countrymen V 

The existence of the Britislt troops is also intended 
to serve the purpose of holding the balance between 
these different Indian soldiers evenly. It undoubtedly 
protects, as it must protect, the British Oflicers, and it 
protects British lives. Again, Ido not make any complaint 
if I should assume the preraiso that it was right for 
Oreat Britain to hold India to-day and to continue to 
hold India no matter under what altered conditions. 

A VITAL CONDITION 

That being so, I have no difficulty in answering 
the question which Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru would not 
face and which Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya also 
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would not face. Both of them said that, not being 
experts, they were not able to say to what extent this 
Army could be or should be reduced. I, however, hare 
no such difficulty. [ have no difficulty in saying what 
should happen to this Army. T would say emphatically 
that before I could possibly shoulder the burden of 
running the (rQvernmfnt of India under the terrible 
handicaps under which we are labouring as a legacy 
of alien rule, the whole of this Army should be* 
disbanded if it does not pass under my control. 

This being my fundamental position, I would say 
that if you, British Ministers and British people, 
really wish well by India, if you will transfei* power 
now to us, then, regard this as a vital condition 
that the Anny should pass under our control in 
its entirety. 

A CHERLSHEI) DREAM 

But then I have told you that I know the risk 
that is attendant upon it. The Army will not accept my 
command. T know that very well. I know that the 
British Oominanderdn-(/bief will not accept my command t 
nor w'ould the Sikhs, nor the proud Raj puts-— none of 
them would willingly accept my command. But even 
so, T ox])ect to exercise that command with the goodwill 
of the British people. They will be tliere at the time 
of transferring the command to teach a new lesson to 
these very soldiers and to tell them that they are 
after all serving their own countrymen if they do so. 
British troops may also be told: “Now you shall remain 
here not to protect British interests and British lives, 
but to protect India against foreign aggression, even 
against internal insurrection as if yon were defending 
and serving your own countrymen.” That is my dream. 
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I know that I shall not realise that dream here. That 
is what I feel. The evidence that is before me, the 
evidence of my senses, tells me that I am not going 
to realise that dream to-day and liere as a result ot 
the deliberations of this Conference. But 1 should still 
•cherish that dream. It is the dream I should like to 
eherish up to the end of my time. Seeing the atmosphere 
here, I know that 1 cannot infect British statesmen or 
the British public with the idea or with the ideal that 
this could be also their cherished mission. But that is 
how I would interpret the Prime Minister’s declaration ; 
that is how I would interpret Lord Irwin’s wishes. It 
ehould be the proud privilege and the proud duty of 
Great Britain now to initiate us in the mysteries of 
•conducting our own defence. Having clipped our wings, 
it is their duty to give us wings wherewith we can tiy, 
even as they fly. That is really my ambition and 
therefore I say I would wait till eternity if 1 cannot 
get control of defence. I refuse to deceive myself that 
I am going to embark upon responsible Government 
although I cannot control my Defence. 

PAST RECORD 

After all, India is not a nation which has never 
•known how to defend herself. There is all the material 
there. There are the Mussulmans standing in no dread 
•of foreign invasion. The Sikhs will refuse to think 
that they can be conq^uered by anybody. The Gurkha, 
immediately he develops the national mind, will say ; 

Alone, I can defend India.” Then there are the 
Eajputs who are supposed to be responsible for a thousand 
Thermopylae. That is what the Englishman, Colonel 
Tod, has told na. Colonel Tod has taught us to believe 
tiiat every pass in Eiyputana is a Thermopylae. Do 
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iiies© people stand in need of learning the arts of 
defence? I assume that if I shoulder the burden of 
responsibility, all these people are going to join hands. 
I am here writhing in agony to see that wo have not 
yet come to terras on the communal question ; but 
whenever the comuiunal settlement comes, it must 
presuppose that we are going to trust each other. 
Whether the rule is prodominautly Mussulmau or Sikh 
or Hindu, they will not rule as Hindus or Mussulmans 
or Sikhs, but they will rule as ludians, Ef we have 
distrust of one another, then we want British people 
there it we do not want to be killed by one another. But 
then let us not talk of responsible Government. 

I at least cannot possibly think that vve have 
-got responsible Government without control of the Avtny^ 
i feel deep down at the bottom of rny heart that if 
we are to have responsible Government — and the 

Congress wants responsible Government — the Congress 
lias laitii in itself, in the masses of the people, and 
sn all tuose bravo military races, and what is more, the 
Congress has faith also in Baglishmen some day 
doing their duty and transferring complete control to us — 
we must infect the British with that love for India 
wliich would enable her to stand on her own feet. If 
the British people think that we shall require a century 
oefore that cau bo done, then for that century the 
Congress will wander in the wilderness. The Congress 
Tuust go through that terrible fieiy ordeal, it must go 
through the storm of distress, of misrepresentation and-— 
it it becomes mmessary and if it is God’s will — a shower 
of bullets. If this happens, it will be because we cannot 
trust one antdhor aud because Huglishmea and Indians 
have different angles of vision. 
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SAFEGUARDS 

That is my fucii^amental position. I do not want 
to go into it in detail- I have put tliis case as forcibly 
as I am capable of putting it. But if this one thing 
is admitted, I am resourceful euough to submit and 
frame safeguard after safeguard which will commend 
themselves to any unbiassed mind, provided that if 
is common cause that those safeguards mu. -it bo in 
the interests of India, But I want to go farther and 
endorse what Lord Irwin said, that although the safepiirirds 
in the Pact are stated to be in the interests of India, 
they must be considered as in the mutual intei'ests ol 
India and England. I do not conceive a single safe- 
guard that will be only in the interests of India, not a 
single safeguard that will not be also in the interests 
of (rreat Britain, provided that we contemplate a 
partnership — a partnership at will and a partnership 
on absolutely equal terms. 

The very reasons that I have given yoxi to-day for 
demanding complete control for the Army are also 
reasons for pleading for, and for demanding control over, 
our external affairs. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 

Not being well versed in what is really meant by 
external affairs, and having to plead my ignorance of 
what is stated in those reports of the Hound Table 
Conference on the subject, I asked my friends, Mr. 
Iyengar and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm, to give me a first 
lesson in what is meant by external affairs and foreign 
celations. I have got their reply before me. They 
state that the words mean relations with neighbouring 
powers, relations with Indian States, relations with 
other powers in international affairs, and relations 
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with the Dominions. If these are external affairs, I 
think we are quite capable of shouldering the bumeii 
and discharging onr obligations in connection with 
external affairs. We. can undoubtedly negotiate terms 
of peace with our ov/n kith and kin, with our own 
neighbours, v/ith our own countrymen — the Indian 
Princes. We can cultivate the friendliest relations with 
our neighbours the Afghans, and across the seas with 
the Japanese : and certainly we can negotiate with the 
Dominions also. H the Dominions will not have our 
countrymen to live there in perfect soU-respect, we 
can deal with tbe.in. 

It tnay be that I am talking cut of folly, but you 
should understand that the Congress has thousands 
and tens of thousands of foolish men and women like 
me, and it is on behalf of these that I reapectfully 
register tliis claim, again saying that with the safeguards 
we have conceived we shall literally fulfil oar obligations. 

Pandit Madan Moh-in Malaviya has sketched the 
safeguards. With much ot what he has said I entirely 
associate myself, but those are not the only^ safeguards. 
If Kuglfslimen and Indians put their heads together, 
sailing in the same direction with no mental reservation 
whatsoever, it is possible, I submit with every confidence, 
that we would bring into being safeguards which will 
be iionourabie. alike to India and to Kugland, and which 
would i)e a guarantee for the safety ot every British 
life and the safety of every British interest to wlach 
India pledges her honour. Dord Ohancellor, I cannot 
go further. I tender a thousand apologies for taking tip 
the time of this UKu^ting, but you c«n understaiMi tlie 
feeling that is wtdling up in rne sitting here day after 
day and thinking of it day and night, how these 
deliberations can come to a successful issue. It is a 
feeling <d «h^lolute goodwill towards Englishmen and- 
a feeling of abt^ohite service to iny countrymen. 
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At the meeting ot the Federal Structure Committee oti 
"November 19, 1931, Mr. Gandhi placed before it the Congress 
view regarding the claim of British merchants in India tor 
financial safeguards in the future Indian Constitution: 

Lord Chancellor and Friends, — I would like to tender 
my congratulations to Mr. Bentliall on his very temperate 
statement and I wish that he could have seen his way 
not to spoil that admirable atateuient by importing two 
■-sentimenta. One sentiment expressed by liirn was practi- 
cally that Europeans or Britishers claimed what they are 
claiming, because of their having conferred certain benefits 
on India. I wish that be could have omitted this opinion, 
but having expressed it there should have been no surprise 
expressed as was expressed by Lord Reading, that there 
was a courteous retort from Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, 
and now, as we have beard, reinforced by Phiroze Sethna. 
I wish also that he could have omitted the threat that has 
been used in that statement on behalf of the great corporation 
that he represents. He said that the European support to 
the national demand was conditional upon Indian nation- 
alists accepting the demands of the European Community 
expressed by Mr. Bentball, as also the separatist tendency 
■expressed a few days ago in the demand for a separate 
-electorate, and their joining that separatist combination 
about which it was my painful position to speak the other 
'day. 1 have endeavoured to study the resolution passed 
at the last Conference. Although you are familiar with 
4t, I want to read that resolution again, because I shall 
•want to say a few things in connection with that resolution : 
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At the instance ot the British commercial community the 
principle was generally agreed that there should be no discrimi- 
nation between the rights oi the British commercial community, 
iirms and companies trading in India and the rights ot Indian-born 
oubiects. 

The rest 1 need not read. I am extremely sorry, in 
spite of the great regard and respect I entertain for Sir 
TeJ Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar, to have to dissent 
from this sweeping resolution. 1 was therefore deligiited 
yesterday when Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru readily admitted 
that it was vague and that it was susceptible of improve' 
ment. You will see the general character of this resolu- 
tion if you wdli carefully study it. There is to be no 
discrimination between the rights of the British inercantiie 
community, firms and companies trading in India and the 
rights of Indian-born subjects. If I have interpreted this 
correctly, I think that it is a terrific thing, and 1, for one, 
cannot possibly corniiilt the ilongress to a resolution of tliis 
charactea', much less commit the future Grovernment of India. 

There is here no qualification whatsoever. The 
rights ot the British commercial community are to 
stand on exactly the same footing as those of Indian 
horn subjects. Therefore it is not as if there is to be 
any racial discrimination or anything of that kind 5 
here the Britisli commercial community enjoy abso- 
lutely the same rights as Indian-born subjects. I 
want to state with all the emphasis that 1 can 
command that 1 cannot even endorse the formula 
that the rights ot all Indian-born subjects themselves could 
even be equal or guaranteed, I shall show you the 
reason presently. 

TO KQUAUSE OONIMTIONS 

I think that you will readily grant that in order to 
equalise conditions, the future Government of India would 
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be constantly obliged to do what the existing Government 
has neglected to do, namely, continually to discriminate in 
favour of the famishing Indiana against those wh > have 
been blest by Nature or by the Government themselv?‘s with 
riches and other privileges. It will be necessary for the 
future Government perhaps to provide quarters free for 
labour, and the monied men of India might say: “ If you 
provide quarters for them you should give corresponding 
grants to us although we do not require quarttsrs of that 
nature.” But the St.ate could not do so. 'riiere it wouM 
undoubtedly be discrimination in favour of the poor p eople, 
and the monied men might then say, according to this 
formula, that it would be discrimination against, them. 

I therefore venture to suggest that this sweeping 
formula cannot possibly be accepted by ns in this 
Conference when we are tiying to assist His Majv.stj ’a 
Government — in so far as they will accept our assistance — 
in shaping the future Constitution of India. 

THE FORMULA FOR DISCRIMINATION 

But having said this I want to associate myself 
completely with the British merchants and European houses 
in their legitimate demand that there should be no racial 
discrimination. I, who had to fight the great South 
African Government for over 20 years in order to resist 
their colorir bar and their discriiniaating legislation directed 
against Indians as such, could be no party to di:^criminntion 
of that character against the British friends \vh.> are at 
present in India, or who may in future seek entry. 
I speak on behalf of the Congress also. The Congress 
toe holds the same view. 

Therefore instead of this I would suggest a formula 
somewhat on these lines — a formula for which I had the 
pleasure and privilege of %htiag General Smuts fora 
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number of years. It may be capable of improvement, but 
3 simply suggest this for the consideration of this 
Committee and especially for the consideration of European 
friends. “ No disqualification not suffered by Indian-born 
citizens of the State shall he imposed upon any persons 
lawfullj'^ residing in or entering India merely ” — I emphasiiie 
the word ‘ merely ’ — ‘‘on the ground of race, colour or 
religion.” 1 think that this is an all-satisfying formula. 
No Government could possibly go beyond this. The 
implications of this are, I am sorry to say, different from 
th<i deductions that Lord Reading drew or sought to draw 
from last year’s formula. Thei‘e would be no discrimination 
in this formula against a single Briti.sher, or for that matter, 
against a single European as such. T propose hereto draw 
no distinction whatever bv'».tween Britishers or other 
Europeans or Amori(jaus or Japanese. I would not copy 
the model of the British Colonies or the British Dominions 
which have, in my humble opinion, disfigured their Statute- 
Books by importing legislation essentially based upon 
distinctions of colour and race, 

India free, I would love, to think, would give a different 
kind of lesson and set a different kind of ('xaniple to the 
whole world, I would not wish India to live a 
life of complete isolation, whereby it would live in 
watertight compartments and allow nobody to enter 
her borders or to trad«3 within her borders. But having 
said that, I have in my own mind many things that 
I would have to do in order to equalise conditions, 1 am 
afraid that for years to come India would be engaged in 
passing legislation in order to raise the down-trodden, the 
fallen, from the mire into which they have been sunk by 
the capitalists, by the landlords, by the so-called higher 
classes, and then, subsequently and scientifically, by the 
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British rulers. If we are to lift these people from the mire, 
then it would be the bounden duty of the National 
Goverutnent of India, in order to set its house in order, 
continually to give preference to these people and even free 
them from the burdens under which they are being crushed. 
And, if the landlords, zamiodars, monied men anii th<»se 
who are to-day enjoying privileges — I do not care whethei 
they are Europeans or Indians — if they find that the}’ ar#* 
discriminated against, I shall sympathise with them but I 
will not be able to help them even if I could possibly do 
so, because I would seek their assistance in that process, 
and without their assistance it would not be possible to 
raise these people out of the mire. 

THE UNTOUCHABLES 

Look at the condition, if you will, of the untouchables, 
if the law comes to their assistance and sets apart miles of 
territory. At the present moment they hold no land 5 they 
are absolutely living at the mercy of the so-called higlier 
castes, and also, let me say, at the mercy of the State, 
They can be removed from one quarter to another without 
complaint and without being able to seek the assistance of 
law. Well, the first act of the Legislature will then be to 
see that, in order somewhat to equalise conditions, these 
people are given grants freely. 

From whose pockets are these grants to come ? Not 
from the pockets of Heaven. Heaven is not going to drop 
money for the sake of the State. They wu‘II naturally 
come from the monied classes, including the Europeans, 
Will they say that this is discrimination ? They will be able 
to see that this is no discrimination against them because 
they are Europeans 5 it will be discrimination against them 
because they have got money and the others have got no 
money. * It will be therefore a battle between the haves 
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and the have-nots : and if that is what is feared, I am 
afraid the National Government will not be able to come 
into being if* all these classes hold the pistol at the beads 
of these dumb millions and say : You shall not have a 
Government of your own unless you guarantee our 
possessions and our rights. 

I think I have given a sufficient indication of what the 
Congress stands for and of the implications of this formula 
that I have suggested. On no account will they find that 
there has been discrimination against them because they 
are English or because they are Europeans or Japanese 
or belong to any other race. The grounds that will be 
applicable to them for discrimination will be also the 
grounds for discrimination against Indian-born citizens. 

ANOTHKR FORMULA 

I have got another formula also, hurriedly drafted, 
because 1 drafted it here as I was listening to Lord 
Reading and to Sir TeJ Bahadur Sapru. It is in 
connection with existing rights : 

No existing interest legitimately ac<xulred, and not being 
in conflict with the beat Interests of the nation in general, shall be 
Interfered with except in accordance with the law applicable to 
such interests. 

I certainly have in mind what you find in the 
Congress resolution in connection with the taking over 
by the in-coming Government of obligations that are 
being to-day discharged by the British Government. 
Just as we claim that these obligations must be 
examined by an impartial tribunal before they are taken 
over by us, so should existing interests be subject to 
judicial scrutiny when necessary. There is no (question 
therefore of repudiation, but merely of taking over under 
examination, under audit. We have here some of us who 
have made a study of the privileges and the monopoliea 
54 
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•enjoyed by Europeans, but let it not be merely Kurojittaiis : 
there are Indianji — have undoubtedly several Jadiaim 
in mind — who are to-day in possession of land which 
has been practically given away to them, not for 
any service rendered to the U^ation but for some 
service rendered, I cannot even say to the Govern- 
ment, because I do not think that the Government 
has benefitted, but to some official 5 and if you toll 
me that those concessions and those privileges are 
not to be examined by the State, I again toll you 
that it will be impossible to run the machinery of 
Government on behalf of the * have-nots,’ on behalf of 
the dispossessed. Hence you will see here that there 
is nothing stated in connection with the Europeans. 
The second formula also is applicable equally t(» the 
Europeans as it is applicable to Indians, as it is apj di- 
cable, say, to Sir Purshotamdas Thakiirdas and Sir 
Phiroze Setbna. If they have obtained concessions which 
have been obtained because they did some service to 
the officials of the day and got some miles of land, 
well, if I had the possession of the Governmeut, I 
would quickly dispossess them. I would not consider 
them because they are Indians, and I would just as 
readily dispossess Sir Hubert Carr or Mr, Benthall, 
however admirable they are and however friendly they 
are to me. The law will be no respector of persona 
whatsoever. I give you that assurance. After having 
-received that assurance I am unable to go any fuither. 
•So, that is really what is implied by * legitimately 
acquired ' — ^that every interest must have been taintless, 
it must he above suspicion like Caesar’s wife and, 
therefore, we shall expect to examine all these things 
when they otme nader the notice of that Governmeat. 
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Then you have “ not being in conflict with the 
best interests of the nation ’b I have in mind certain 

monopolies legitimately acquired undoubtedly, but 
which have been brought into being in conflict with 

the best interests of the nation. Let me give you an 

illustration which will amuse you somewhat but which 
is on natural ground. Take this white elephant which 
is called New Della. Grores have been spent upon 
it. Suppose that the future Government comes to 
the conclusion that seeing that we have got this 
white elephant St ought to be turned to some use. 

Imagine that in Old Delhi there is a plague or 
cholera going on and we want hospitals for the 

poor people. What are we to do? Do you suppose 

the National Government will be able to build hospitals 
and so on? Nothing of the kind. We will take 
charge of those buildings and put these plague-stricken 

people in them and use tlieni as hospitals, because 

I contend that those buildings are in conflict with 

the host interests of Ihe nation. They do not represent 

the millions of India. Tlo^y may be representative 

of the monied men who are sitting at the table ; 
th('y may bo representative of His Highness the 

Nawab Sahib of Bhopal, or of Sir Furshotamdaa 
Thakurdas, or of Sir I'hiroze Sethna, or of Sir T<ij Bahadur 
Snpru, hut they are not representative of those who lack 
ev<‘n a place to sleep and have not even a crust of bread 
to eat, if the National Government comes to the conclusion 
that that place is unnecessary no matter what interests are 
concerned, they will be dispossessed and they wdll be dis- 
possessed I may tell you without any compensation, because 
if you want this Government to pay compensation, it will 
have to rob Peter to pay Paul, and that would be impossible* 
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It is a bitter pill which has got to be swallowed ii iL 
Government, as Congress conceives it, comes into being. 
In order to take away something from here, I havener 
desire to deceive you into the belief that everything will be 
quite all right I want, on behalf of the Congress, to lay 
all the cards on the table. I want no mental reservation 
of any description whatsoever ; and then, if the Congre-y: 
position is acceptable, nothing will please me better, but li 
that position is not acceptable, if to-day I feel I eannoi 
possibly touch your hearts and cannot carry you with me. 
then the Congress must continue to wander and must 
continue the process of proselytization until you are ui' 
converted and allow' the millions of India to feel thar 
at last they have got a National Government. 

CRIMINAL TRIALS 

Up to now no one has said a word in connection wit!; 
two lines which appear at the end of this resolution, 
namely ; It was agreed that the existing rights of th«- 
European community in India in regard to criminal trials- 
should be maintained,’’ 

I must confess that I have not been able to study all 
the implications of it. For some days I have been 
engaged in carrying on friendly and private conversations 
with Sir Hubert Oarr, Mr. Benthall and some friends. 
I was discussing this very theme with them and I askeil 
them to tell me what these two things meant and the^' said 
it was the same thing for the other communities. I have 
not ascertained what that means. It means, 1 suppose, 
that the other communities also may demand their own 
jury. This refers to trial by jury, I am afraid I cannot 
possibly endorse this formula. 

I cannot at all be a party to such reservations 
I think that a National Government cannot possibly be 
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:3bnt in by those restrictions. All the coinmimities to-day 
who will bo the future Indian nation, must start with good- 
will, must start with mutual trust or not at alL If we are 
told that we cannot possibly have responsible Government 
that will be a state of tilings one can understaBd, But w'e 
are told there must be all these reservations and. safe- 
guards. It would not be liberty and responsible 
•government but it would be all safeguards. , Safeguards 
would eat away the whole of the Government. If all 
nhese safeguards are to be granted aud all the talk here 
takes concrete shape and wo are told that we are to get 
responsible government, it will be almost on a par with the 
responsible government that prisoners hav-:! fc, their jails. 
Xh'‘.y too have complete independence immediately the 
soil door is locked and the jailor goes. The prisoners 
mside that cell about 10 ft. square or 7 ft. by B ft. have 
complete independence. I do not ask for that kind of 
complete independence with the jailors safeguarding 
comfortably their own rights. 

Therefore 1 appeal to our European friends that 
they should withdraw this idea of safeguarding their 
rights. I venture to suggest that the two formulae 
that i have put forward should be adopted. You may cut 
them about in any manner you like. If the wording is not 
satisfactory by all means suggest some other wording. 
But outside these formulae of a negative character, 
whereby there is no bar sinister placed against you, 
I venture to say, you may not — shall I say ' dare not ’ — ask 
for more. So much with reference to existing interests 
and future trade. 

ICEY INDUSTKIES 

1 propose to associate myself entirely with the sent!- 
anents that Mr, Jayakar expressed while speaking about., 
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key indnstries. The Congress conception is that if the 
key industries are not taken over by the State itself, the 
State will at least have a predominant say in the conduct 
and administration and development of the key industries. 

A poor undeveloped country like India is not to 
be judged as a highly developed individualist Island like 
Great Britain may be. What is good for Great Britain 
to-day is, in my opinion, in many respects poison for 
India. India has got to develop her own economics, her 
own policy; her own method of dealing with her industries 
and everything else. Therefore so far as the key industries- 
are concerned, I am afraid that not merely the BritisherR 
but many will feel that they are not having fair play. 
But I do not know what is the meaning of “ fair play 
against a 8tate. 

COASTAL SHIPPING 

And then about Coastal Shipping, the Congress un- 
doubtedly has the greatest sympathy with the desire to 
develop that trade 5 but if in the BUI about the coastal 
trade there is any discrimination against Buropeans as 
such, I will join hands with the Europeans and fight that 
Bill or the proposal which discriminates against English- 
men because they are Englishmen. But there are those 
vast interests that have come into being. I have travelled 
fairly fr€q[uently up the great river ways of Bengal and 
I have travelled years ago up the Irrawaddy, I know some- 
thing of that trade. By concessions, privileges, favours, 
whatever you call them, these huge corporations have built 
up industries, built up companies, and built up a trade 
which does not admit of any opposition whatsoever. 

Some of you may have heard of a budding company 
between Chittagong and Rangoon. The Directors of that 
Company, poor struggling Mussulmans^ came to me io* 
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Bangoon and asked me if I coiild do anything. My whole 
heart went out to them but there was nothing to be done. 
What could be done ? There is the mighty British India 
Steam Navigation Company sinsply underselling this budding 
company and practically taking the passengers without any 
passage money at nil. I could quote instance after ioxStance 
of that character. It ici not because it is a British company. 
If it were an Indian company that had usurped this thing,, 
it would be the same. Supposing an Indian company was 
taking away capital, as to-day we have Indians who, 
instead of investing their capital in India, invest their 
capital or invest their monies outside India. Imagine that 
there was a huge Indian Corporation that was taking away 
all its profits and investing them in some other parts of the 
world, fearing that the National Government was not going 
along a correct policy and, therefore, in order to keep 
their money intact, they were taking away that money 
outside. Go a little ^step farther with me and say 
that these Indian Directors in order to organise in a 
most scientific and finished and perfect manner brought 
all the Kuropean skill that they could bring there and! 
did not allow these struggling corporations to come into 
being, I would certainly have something to say and 
have legislation in order to protect the companies like- 
the Chittagong Company, 

Some friends could not even float their ships along 
the Irrawaddy. They gave me chapter and verse 
in order to assure me that it became utterly impossible ; 
they could not get their licenses, they could not get 
the ordinary facilities that one is entitled to. Every 
one of us knows what money can buy, what prestige 
can buy, and when such prestige is built up which killa 
all the saplings, to use the expression of Sir John Gots^ 
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it then becomes necessary to lop o£f the tall poppies. 
Tall poppies ought not to be allowed to crush these 
saplings. That is really the case on behalf of the 
coastal trade. The Bill may have been clumsily worded. 
That does not matter, but I think the essence of it is 
absolutely correct. 

The definition of a citizen is a terrific job. I 
could not possibly undertake on the spur of the moment 
to present, as I understand the Congress mentality of 
to-day, what will commend itself to the Congress or 
what will commend itself to me. Jt is, as T say, a 
matter on which I would like to confer with Bir Tej 
•Bahadur Sapru and other friends and try to understand 
what is at the back of their minds, because J. must 
confess that out'' of this discussion I have not 
been able to reach the heart of the thing. I have 
made the Congress position absolutely clear that we 
•do not want any racial diserimination, but after having 
cleared that position I am not called upon now to give 
a summary decision for the opinion of the Congress in 
connection with the definition of the word “ citizen’^ 
Therefore I would simply say in connection with the 
word ** citizen” that I reserve my opinion as to the 
•definition entirely for the time being. 

Having said this, I want to close with this remark. 
1 do not despair of finding a common formula that would 
satisfy the European friends. The negotiations in which 
I was privileged to be a party are, I think, still to 
eontmue. If my presence is required I will still attend 
tiluBt little committee meeting. The idea is to enlarge 
ik aad give it a little less informal shape and find out 
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I would agaiu hark back to the point that, so far 
as I can understand it, I cannot think of any detaiSed 
•scheme which could be incorporated in the Oonstitution. 
What can be incorporated in the Constitution is some 
such formula as tliis, round which all kinds >f rights 
can arise. 

LEGAL REMEDY 

There is no conception here, as you see, of doing 
anything administratively. I have expressed my own 
hope in connection with the Federal and Supreme 
Ooiirt. To me the Federal Court is the Supreme 
Court 5 it is the final Court of Appeal beyond which 
there would be no appeal whatsoever it is my Privy 
Council and it is the palladium of liberty. It is 
the court to which every person who is at all aggrieved 
can go. A great Jurist in the Transvaal — and the 
Transvaal and South Africa generally have undoubtedly 
produced very great Jurists — once said to me in regard 
to a very difiicult case : ‘‘ 'fhough there may be no 
hope just now, I tell you that I have guided myselt 
by one thing, or else f should not be a lawyer: the law 
teaches us lawyers that there is absolutely no wrong 
for which there is no remedy to be found in a 
court of law, and if judges say there is no remedy, 
then those judges should be immediately unseated.” I 
say that with all deference to you, Lord Chancellor. 

I therefore think that our European friends may 
rest assured that the future Federal Court will not send 
them away empty-handed as we expect to go away 
empty-handed, if we do not have the favour of the 
Ministers, who are the present advisers of His Majesty. 
T am still hoping that we shall have their ear and 
get round their better side and then we may hope to 
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go away with something substantial in our pockets : 
but whether we go away with anything substantial in 
our pockets or not, I hope that if the Federal Court 
of my dreams comes into being, then the Europeans 
and everybody- — all the Minorities — may rest assured 
that that Court will not fail them, though a luiny 
individual like myself may fail thera.'*^ 

* A discussion followed this speech ; 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: Does Mahatma Gandhi propose 
that the National Government of the future should examine and 
Investigate the title to property of every one, and if so, would it 
be any title acquired within a certain period of time or not ¥ 
What Is the machinery he proposes to bring into existence for 
the examination of that title and. does he propose to give any 
compensation at all, or that the National Government should 
simply expropriate property which, according to his view, or the 
view of the majority, seemed to have been wrongly acquired ? 

Gandhijl : So far as I understand, it is not Intended that 
the administration should do the thing ; everything that is done 
will be above board. It will be done by legal machinery. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : What is that legal machinery 
to be ? 

Gandhijl : I have not at the present moment thought of any 
limitation. I think that there la no limitation running against 
a wrong. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : Under your National Government 
therefore no title in India is safe ? 

Gandhijl : Under our National Government the court will 
decide these things and if there la any undue fear about these 
things, I think it is possible to satisfy every legitimate doubt. I 
have no hesitation In saying that generally speaking this is a 
formula which should be accepted. IVhere complaints are made 
that there are legitimate rights acquired, It should be open to the 
nonrts of law to examine these rights. I am not going to say 
to-day in taking over the Government that I shall examine no 
rights whatsoever, no titles that have been acquired. 
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Speaking- at the Federal Structui’e Committee on November 2o, 
1931, Mr. Gandhi explained the Congress position on Financial 
Safeguards ; 

My Lord,— I followed your (Lord Reading’s) speech, 
oa the very important subject of Financial safeguards 
with the greatest attention and with all the respect 
that is undoubtedly your due. In connection with that 
speech I read the paragraphs on Finance in the 
Federal Structure Committee’s Report of last year, I 
think they are paragraphs 18, 19 and 20, and I regret 
to have to record my opinion that I cannot endorse the 
restrictions that have been suggested in these paragraphs. 
My position and, I think, the position of all of us, must 
be very difficult when we do not know exactly what 
are the financial burdens. 

SCRUTINY OP OBLIGATIONS 

Let me explain. I would naturally have to consider 
the thing from one point of view if ‘ Army ’ was a- 
reserved subject, and another point of view if * Army ’ 
was a transferred subject. I have also very great 
difficulty in expressing my view by reason of the fact 
that the Congress is emphatically of opinion that the 
obligations to be taken over by the in-coming f^overnment 
should be subject to audit and impartial examination. 

I have in my hands a Report prepared by four 
impartial men, two of them ex- Advocates- Oeneral of 
the Bombay High Court; I mean Messrs. Bahadniji 
and Bhulabhai Desai. The third examiner, or member 
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of the Committee is Professor Shah, far a long time 
professor in the University of Bombay, a man having 
an alhlndia reputation and autlior of valuable works 
on Indian economics. The fourth member of the 
Committee is Mr. Kumarappa, who holds European 
degrees and. whose opinions on Finance eornraand 
considerable acceptance and influence. These four 
gentlemen have submitted an elaborate Report in 
which they, as I hold, make out a conclusive case tor 
an impartial enquiry, and they show that many ol the 
obligations do not really belong to India. 

In this connection I want very respectfully to 
say that the Congress has never suggested, as it has 

been viciously suggested against it, that one single 
farthing of national obligations should ever be repudiated 
by the Congress. What the Congress has however 
suggested is, that some of the obligations which are 
supposed to belong to India, ought not to be saddled 
upon India and should be taken over by Great Britain. 
Yon will find in these volumes a critical examination 
of all these obligations. I do not propose to weary 
this Committee with a recital of these things. Those 

who would care to study these two volumes may, and 
I have no doubt will, study them with considerable profit 
and they will perhaps discover that some of these 

obligations should never have been saddled upon India* 
That being the case, I feel that if one knew exactly where 
one was, it would be possible to give a decisive opinion, 
hut subject to that, I venture to suggest that the restric-' 
4ions, or the so-called safeguards, that have been 

anggested in paragraphs 18, 19 and 20 of this Report of the 
Federal Iftructore Sub-Committee will, instead of helping 
India on her course, hinder her progress at every step. 
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INDIA’S INTERESTS 

You, my Lord, were pleased to say that the question 
before you was aot one ot want of confidence in Indian 
Ministers. On the contrary you bad every hope that the 
Indian Ministers would do as well as any other Minister^ 
but you were concerned with the credit of India outside 
the borders of India, that the investors who supplied 
capital to India and who brought theiv money to India at 
reasonable rates of interest would not be satisfied if there 
were not safeguards of the type suggested here ; and you 
went on further, if I remember rightly, to say that when 
there were any investments in India from here, or when 
there were any monies sent to India, it was not to be 
supposed that they were not also for the interest of India. 

If I remember rightly, Your Lordship used the w^ords 
** obviously it was in the interests of India I was really 
waiting to find some illustrations, but no doubt yon took it 
for granted that we wouhl know those matters or those 
illustrations which you had in mind. I had really converse 
illustrations in mind while you were speaking, and T said 
to myself, I have within iny own experience several 
illustrations where I could show that the interests of India 
were not in tliose particular illustrations identical with 
the interests of Great Britain, that the two were in conflict, 
and that therefore wo could not possibly say that every 
time there were loans from Great Britain, they were in the 
interest of India. 

Take, for instance, so many wars. Take the wars of 
Afghanistan. As a young man I read with great avidity 
the history of wars in Afghanistan written by the late 
iSir John Kay, and I have a vivid recollection left on my 
mind that most of these wars were certainly not in the 
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interests of India : and not only that, but that the Governor- 
General had bungled over these wars. The late Dadabhtai 
Naoroji taught us, young men, that the history of British 
Finance in India was a history of muddle and bungling 
where it was not also one of exploitation of India. 

EXCHANGE RATIO 

The Lord Chancellor uttered the warning, and yon 
were pleased to endorse his warning, that Finance, at the 
present moment, was a very delicate matter and that, 
therefore, those of us who took part in the diHcussion 
should be cautious and careful so as not to mishandle the 
subject and create difficulties or add to the difficulties that 
already face the Finance Minister in India. I, therefore, 
do not propose to go into any details ; but I cannot help 
saying one thing in connection with this increase in the 
ratio. I mean when the rupee was appreciated to 1a*. <>//. from 
1a. Now there the measure was adopted in the face d 
almost unanimous opposition from Indians —Indians who 
were not in any way connected with the Congress. 'J'']j#‘y 
were all independent, some of them great experts in 
finance who knew exactly what they were saying. Here 
again one finds that the Indian interest was really 
subordinated to foreign interests. It does not ret^nire 
an expert to know that a depreciated rupee is always, 
or as a rule, would be in the interest of the culfivatorM. 

I was very much struck by an adraission made by two 
financiers here that if the rupee, instead of being linked 
to sterling, had been left to itself, at least for the time 
being it would have been of great advantage to the 
culfivators. They were going to the last extreme and 
thinking of some catastrophe that might befall India if the 
rupee left to itself went down to the intrinsic value, namely 
6d. or 7d. Personally I have not even then been able to 
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see that really the Indian cultivator would be in any shape 
or form damaged. 

'Fhat being the case I cannot possibly endorse safe- 
guards that would interfere with the full discharge of bis 
responsibility by the Indian Finance Minister, and that 
responsibility conceived predominantly in the interests of 
the ryots. 

UESOUKCES 

But I want to draw the attention of this Committee 
to one thing more. In spite of the caution uttered by 
the Lord Chancellor and you, my Lord, I feel somehow 
or other that if Indian Finance was properly managed 
entirely in the interests of India, we should not be 
subject to fluctuations as seriously as wo are to-day in 
the foreign market, the finetuations in London. T want to 
give you my reason for it. When I first became acquainted 
with tlie writing of Sir Daniel Hamilton, I aj>proached 
him with considerable difiidence and hesitation. I knew 
■nothing practically of Indian finance, I was absolutely new 
to the subject, but lie with his y.eal insisted upon my studying 
the papers that he continued to send me. As wo all know 
he has largo interests in India, he has himself held offices 
of importance and is himself an able financier. He is 
to-day making experiments himself along the lines he has 
suggested, but this is the one striking thought that he has 
placed before all who would care to understand his mode of 
looking at Indian finance when he says that India does 
not need to look to the gold standard or to the silver 
standard or to any metallic standard, India has metal all its 
own, and he says that that consists in her innumerable 
countless million of labours- It is true that the British 
Government has not declared itself insolvent in connection 
with Indian Finance, that it has been up to now able to 
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pay the way : but at what cost ? It has been at the cost 
of the cultivator, the money has been squeezed from the 
cultivator. Instead of thinking in terms of rupees, if tlie 
authorities had consulted and thought of finance in ternis 
of these masses, they could have managed the affairs of 
India infinitely better than they have hitherto done, the}' 
would not have been obliged to fall back upon foreign 
market. Everybody recognises, and British financiers have 
told us, that for nine years out of ten India has always a 
favourable balance. 

That is to say, whenever India has, what may be 
called, an eight anna or ten anna year, eight annas is 
really enough to give her a favourable balance. Then 
India produces through bountiful Nature, from Mother 
Earth, more than enough to pay for all her obligations, and 
more than for all the imports that she may ever require. 
If it is true, and I hold that it is true, a country like India 
does not really need to fall back upon the foreign capitalist. 
She has beeu made to fall back upon the foreign capitalist 
because of the enormous drain that has taken place from 
India in order to pay what are called the ^homc- 
chai^es in order, to pay the terrific charges for India’s 
Defence. She is utterly unable to discharge these 
obligations, and yet, they have been met by a revcmm 
policy which has been condemned in unmeasured terms by 
one of the officiating Commissioners, the late Romesh 
Ohander Dutt. I know he engaged in a controversy with 
the late Lord Ourzon on this very topic, and we Indians 
came to the conclusion that the right was on the side of 
the late Romesh Ohander Dutt. 

But I want to go a step further. It is known that 
these millions of cultivators remain idle for six months in 
the year. If the British Government saw to it that these 
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men would not remain idle for six months in the year, 
imagine the wealth that they would produce. Why should 
we then need ever to fall back upon the foreign market ? 
That is how the whole idea of finance appears before me. 
a layman, a man who continually thinks of these masses 
and wants to feel as they would feel. They would say we 
have all the labour, therefore we do not want to fall back 
upon any foreign capital. So long as we labour, the whole 
world would want the products of our labour. And it is 
true, the world to-day wants the products of our labour. 
We would be able to produce those things that the world 
would 'voluntarily and willingly take from us. That has 
been the condition of India of ages past. There, I really 
do not share the fear that you, my Lord, have expressed 
in connection with Indian finance. In my opinion, unless 
we have control over our own door-keepers and over our 
own purse absolutely unrestricted, we shall not be able to 
shonlder the responsibility, and it will not bo a responsi- 
bility worth the name. 

NATUHE OF SAFEGUARDS AND GUARANTEES 
I am not in a position at the present moment to 
suggest any safeguards at all — not until I know that the 
nation is to have complete responsibility, complete control 
over her Army, over the Civil Service, that the nation will 
be at perfect liberty to take over so many of the civilians 
as the nation would want, so many of the soldiers as the 
nation would want and on terms that would be suitable for 
a poor nation like India. Unless I know all these things 
it is practically impossible for me to suggest the safeguards. 
As a matter of fact, when all these things are taken into 
consideration, probably, there will be no necessity for 
any safeguards, unless one starts with a want of confidence 
in India’s ability to shoulder her burden and India's ability 
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to carry on the administration of the country in a peaceful 
manner. The only danger under such circumstances that 
I can possibly conceive would be that the moment we take 
charge there would be utter chaos and disorder. Now, if 
that is the fear that seizes the British mind, then, there is 
no meeting ground. We take responsibility, we ask for 
responsibility, we demand responsibility because, we have 
got that confidence that we would he able to carry 
on our affairs in a decant manner and, I feel, certaiiih^ ia 
a much better manner than British adminiafrators have 
done or could ever do — not because they are not able. I 
will grant that they are much abler than we are : I will 
grant that they have got an organising capacity which 
we have to learn at their feet. But we have one thing. 
We know our country, we know our people and we should, 
therefore, be able to run our Government cheaply. We 
would avoid all the quarrels, and we, not having any 
imperialistic ambition, would not go to war with the Algliaus 
or any other nation, but we would cultivate friendly 
relations, and they would have nothing to fear from us. 

That is the kind of ideal that runs through my 
mind as T conceive Indian Finance. You will aee 
therefore, that in ray opinion Indian Finance does not 
occupy such a large place in my coacepti<»n, and not 
such a dangerous position as it evidently occupies in 
your mind, or the Lord Chancellor’s mind or in the 
minds of British Ministers with whom I had the 
privilege of discussing this question. Hence, and for 
the reasons that I have explained, I must respectfully 
H is not possible for me to subscribe to the 
saf^W^Sfl that are suggested here, or to endorse the 
fears fihet Agitate the British public or the refit)onsihl« 

>men iu Qxi^ Jglritailh 
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fc'or every obligation fciiat the National Government 
nnflertakes there will be proper guarantees, such 
guarantees as a nation can possibly give, and 
assurances of a right type forthcoming. But in my 
opinion, they w’ill never be of the type or the character 
described in these paragraphs. After all, if there are, 
and there would be I iiave no doubt certain obligations 
that we v/OTiId have to take over and we would have 
to diseliargo towards Great Britain, supposing that we 
bungled and did not do anything whatsoever, no 
assurance given on paper would bo worth anything. 
Or supposing that India, when she comes into, her cwn, 
un fortunately for her, has a series of bad seasons, then 
again, I do not knt)w tliat any safeguard that might 
possibly be conceived would be enough to squeeze 
money oat of India. In these critical circumstances — 
uaforeseen circumstances — visitations of Nature, it is 
impossible for any National Government to give guarantees. 

I can only close with the great sorrow that has 
overtaken irie in counoction with these things that I 
should find myself in conflict with so many administrators 
who have cxpeiienee of Indian affairs and also of 
so many of my countrymen who are attending this 
Hound 'ruble Conference ; but, if I am to discharge my 
duty as representative of the Congress, even at the risk 
of incurring displeasure, I must give expression to the 
views 1 hold in common with so many members of 
the Oougrt^ss.'*^' 

* At tlie conclusion of the speech Lord Reading remarked : 

I do not think that you ijulte accurately represented what I had 
said. It may be a misinterpretation o< some observations that were 
made. All I want to any is that I have .a^eady gfven in to 
speeches that I have made with regard to ftiwmoe but I did «foNf*wiJS 
it to be assumed that there is no answer. ^ It 

Oandhlji ; Of course not 
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The following is the full text of Mr. Gandhi’s apeciiii in me 
Federal Struct are Committee on November 125, 1931 : 

I tender my congratulations to Professor Lees-crsiiiith 
for being responsible for this debate, and I tender my 
congratulations to you, my Lord Chancellor, for having 
allowed this debate. 1 think that Professor Lees-Sniith hav 
shown amazing optimism in initiating this debate. He has 
come as a physician with an oxygen cylinder and he is 
trying to pump oxygen into a dying body. I do not say 
that we are a dying body because of this rumour or threat 
of provincial autonomy divorced from central responsibility. 
In my own humble manner, almost from the commencement 
of these proceedings, I have been uttering words of warning 
and 1 said so in so many words that 1 was oppressed with 
ajj sense of unreality which has been dawning upon 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru for the last few days ; I happen to 
know this because he has given me the privilege of taking 
me into his confidence in common with his other friends 
and comrades, if I can also bracket myself as one of 
his comrades. 

Out of his ripe experience of administrative affairs, 
having held high offices in the Government, he has warned 
ns of the danger of Provincial Autonomy so called. I am 
very often an unrepentant sinner. He had reasons for 
issuing this warning especially in connection with me, 
because I had dared to discuss the question of Provincial 
Autonomy with so many English friends who are 
responsible public men in this country, and he had heard 
of it, and so he gave me ample warning. It was for that 
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reason that you find me as one of the co-signatories, not to 
the document that has been placed before you, my Lord 
Chancellor, but another similar document that was issued 
to the Press about ten days ago and was addressed to the 
Prime Minister. I told him, as I say here, that both he 
and the others who have spoken after him, and I, reached 
the same goal though through different routes. Fools 
walk in where Angels fear to tread.” Not having had any 
experience of administration actually, f felt that if the 
Provincial Autonomy was the Provincial Autonomy of my 
conception I, for one, would not mind handling the fruit, 
feeling the thing and seeing whether it really answered my 
purpose. I love to meet triends who may be opponents in 
policy on their own platform and find out their difilcultiea 
and find out also whether what they are offering is likely 
to lead one to the same place, and in that spirit and in that 
•iouse 1 ventured to discuss Provincial Autonomy, but I 
found at once on discussion that what they meant was 
certainly not the Provincial Autonomy that I meant, and 
so T told ray friends also that I would be quite safe 
if they left me alone, that I was not going to sell the 
interests of the country out of a foolish conception of 
Provincial Autonomy, or out of impatience to get 
something for the country. What 1 am anxious to do 
is, having come all these miles with the greatest diffidence^ 
having come here to tender my whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion to the Government and to this Conference without 
the slightest mental reservation, and having applied 
that spirit of co-operation in thought, word and deed, 
to leave nothing undone, I have not hesitated even 
to go into the danger zone and hence 1 have dared 
to talk about and discuss Provincial Autonomy. But 
S have come to the conclusion tbi^ you, or the British^ 
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Ministers, do not contemplate giving India that measure 
of Provincial Autonomy which would satisfy a man of 
my mentality, which would satisfy the Congress, and 
which would reconcile the Congress to taking njs 
Provincial Autonomy, although there may be delay in 
getting responsibility at the Centre - 

A CURE FOR TERRORISM 

Let me make my meaning clear, because, here too, 
I am adopting a somewhat different line of argument; 
and I am most an2:ious not to be misunderstood. Let 
me take, therefore, one illustration. I want to take for 
my illustration Bengal, because it is one of the Provinces 
to-day in India which is deeply affected. I know that 
there is a terrorist school active in Bengal. JE very body 
ought to realise by this time that I can have no manner 
of sympathy with that terrorist school in any shape av 
form. I am as convinced as I have ever been that 
terrorism is the worst kind of action that any reformer 
can take up. Terrorism is the very worst thing for 
India in a special manner, because India is a foreign 
Boil for terrorism to flourish in. I am convinced that 
those young Indians who are giving their lives for 
what they consider to be a good cause are simply 
throwing away their lives, and that they are not bringing 
the country one inch nearer the goal, which is common, 

I hope, to us all. 

I am convinced of all these things; but, having 
been convinced of them, supposing that Bengal had 
Provincial Autonomy to-day, what would Bengal do*? 
Bengal would set free every one of the detenus, an 
Autonomous Bengal would not hunt down the terrorists, 
hut would try to reach them and convert them. I should 
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approach them with every confidence and wipe out 
terrorism from Bengal. 

Bat let me go a little step further in order tc 
drive home the trutli that is in me. If Bengal was 

autonomous, that autonomy itself would really remove 
terrorism from Bengal, because these terrorists foolishly 
consider that their action is the shortest cut to freedom : 
hut having attained that freedom, the terrorism would cease. 

'Po'day there are a thousand young men, some of 
whom, I would dare swear, have absolutely nothing in 
common with the school of terrorism, a thousand young 
men who have not been tried and who have not been 
convicted ^ they have all, every one of them, been 

arrested on suspicion. So far as Chittagong is concerned? 
Mr, Sen Gupta, who was Lord Mayor of Calcutta, who 
was a member of the Bengal Legislative Council, and 
who was also President of the Provincial Congress 
Committee in Bengal, is here to-day. He has brought 

to me a report signed by members of all the parties 
in Bengal in connection with Chittagong and it is sad 
reading. It is painful to read this report, but the 
substance of this report is, that there has been an inferior 
edition of the Black and Tans in Chittagong, and Chittagong 
is not a place of no importance on the map of India. 

We now see there has been a flag-showing 
ceremony, and in making this demonstration all the 
Military forces have been concentrated together in 

Calcutta, and these demonstrations have gone through 
ten streets of Calcutta. 

At whose expense, and what will it do ? Will it 
frighten the terrorists V I promise you it will not. Will 
it then wean the Congress from Civil Disobedience? 
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It will not do so* The Congress people are pledged 
to this thing. Suffering is the badge of their tribe. 
They have determined to go through every form of 
suffering. It cannot therefore frighten them. Our 
children would laugh at this show, and it is our purpose 
to show the children that they must not be terriffed, 
they must not be frightened by this display of artillery, 
guns, air force and so on. 

OF THE BIGHT KIND 

So that you see what is my conception of Trovineial 
Autonomy. All these things would be impossible ; I 
would not allow a single soldier to enter the Province 
of Bengal 5 I would not pay a single farthing for the 
upkeep of an Army which I may not command. In 
such a Provincial Autonomy you do not contemplate a 
state in Bengal whereby I can set free all these detenus 
and remove from the statute-book the Bengal Regulations. 
If it is Provincial Autonomy, then it is independence 
for Bengal precisely in the same manner as the 
responsible Government I have seen growing up in 
Natal. That is a little colony, but it had its own independent 
existence; it had its own volunteer force and so on. 
You do not contemplate that thing for Bengal or any 
of these Provinces. It will be the Centre still dictating, 
still ruling, still doing all these things. That is not 
the Provincial Autonomy of my conception. That was 
why I said if you present me with that live Provincial 
Autonomy, I shall be prepared to consider that proposi- 
tion ; but I am also convinced that that autonomy is 
not coming. If that autonomy was coming we would 
not see all these protracted proceedings that have 
taken place here ; then we would have managed our 
own affsira in an entirely different manner. 
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But what really grieves me still more is this : we 
have all been brought here with one single purpose. 
I have been brought here specially through that very 
pact in which it is written in so many words that I 
was coming here to discuss and to receive really 
responsibility at the Centre : Federation with all its 
responsibility — safeguards undoubtedly — hut safeguards in 
the interests of India, I have said in season and out 
of season that I would consider every safeguard that 
is necessary. F personally do not really agree with 
Professor Lees-Smith or anybody else that constitution- 
building should take all these long years — three years. 
He thinks of Provincial Autonomy in eighteen months. 
My folly tells me that all this time is not necessary. 
Where the people have made up their mind, the 
Parliament has made up its mind, the Ministers have 
made up their minds and the public opinion here, 
then these things do not take time. I have seen them 
not taking time where there has been one mind applied ; 
but 1 do know that there is not one mind applied but there 
are many minds, all following their own coarse and all 
perhaps with a disruptive tendency. That being so, I feel 
convinced that, in spite of this debate, not only is there 
going to be no responsibility at the Centre, but there is 
going to he no tangible result out of this Conference. 
It hurts me, it pains me, that ail this precious 
time of British Ministers, of the Nation and of all 
thcBC ludians who have come here, should have been 
wasted ; hut 1 am very much afraid that, in spite 
of this oxygen cylinder the result will be niL 
I do not say that the result is therefore bound 
to be that Provincial Autonomy will be thrust dowa 
oar throats. 
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EFFECT OF REPRESSION 

I do not really fear that result. What I fear i& 
something still more dreadful — that nothing at all is 
going to come out of this thing but terrible repression in 
India. I do not mind that repression ; repression will 
only do us good. It we have repression in the right 
time, I will consider that also as a very fine outcome 
of this Conference. Repression has never done harm to 
a single Nation which is sailing for her destined goal witii 
a fixed determination, for that repression is really an 
oxygen draught, though not the draught that Professor 
Lees-Smith has administered. 

But what I fear is that the slender thread which 
I had again built up of co-operation with the British 
people and with British Ministers is about to snap and 
that I should again declare myself a convinced non-co- 
operator and civil resister — that I should redeliver 
this message of non-co-operstion and civil resistance to 
the millions of India, no matter how many air balloons 
will float over India or how many tanks will bo 
brought to India. They will have no result. You 
do not know to-day that they produce no results even 
upon the tender young children. We teach them to 
dance with joy when bullets are flying about them like 
80 many crackers. We teach them to suffer for the 
freedom of their country. I do not despair. I do not 
think that because nothing happens here there will be 
chaos in the land ; not so long as Congress remains 
untarnished and non-violence goes forward throughout the 
length and breadth of India undiminished* I have been 
told so often that it is the Congress that is responsible for 
this terrorism. I take this opportunity of denying that 
with all the strength at my command. On the 
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contrary, I Lave evidence to sLow that it is the 
Congress creed of non-violence which up to now has 
kept the forces of terrorism in check. I X'egret we 
have not succeeded to the fullest extent, but as time goes 
on we hope to succeed* £t is not as if this terrorism can 
bring freedom to India. I want freedom precisely of 
the same type, only fuller than what Mr. Jayaksr wants. 
I want full freedom for the masses and I know that 
terrorism can do no good to the masses. The masses 
are silent and disarmed. They do not know how to kill. 
I do not talk of individual instances but the masses of 
India have never moved in that direction. 

REAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Wanting that freedom for the masses I know that 
this terrorism can do no good whatsoever. Whilst on the 
one hand Congress will fight British authority and its 
terrorism legalised, so also will Congress dght terrorism, 
illegal, on the part of youth. Between those two there 
was this course of co-ojmration opened up for the British 
nation and for me by Lord Irwin. He had built this 
bridge and 1 thought I was going to have a safe passage. 

1 had a safe passage. I have come here to tender my 
co*‘Operation. But X must confess to you that apart even 
from wliat I^rofessor Lees-Bmith has said, and apart from 
what has been said on this side also, by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and by Mr. Sastri and the other speakers, the 
limited responsibility at the Centre, which they have in 
view, would not satisfy me. 

I want that responsibility at the Centre that will give 
me, as you all know, control of the Army and Finance. I 
know I am not going to get that here now, and I know 
there is not a Britisli man ready for that, and therefore 
I know r must go hack and yet invite the nation to a. 
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course of suffering. I have taken part in this debate 
because I wanted to make my position absolutely clear. 
What I have been saying to friends in private sitting-rooms 
with reference to Provincial Autonomy I have now said 
openly at this table, and I have told you what I mean by 
Provincial Autonomy and what would really satisfy me. 
-T close by saying that I sail in the same boat as Sir Pej 
Bahadur Sapru and others, and I feel convinced that real 
■Provincial Autonomy is an impossibility unless there is 
responsibility at the Centre, or unless you are prepared to 
so weaken the Centre that the provinces will be able to 
dictate to the Centre. I know that you are not prepared 
to-day to do this. I know that this Conference does not 
conceive a weak Centre but strong one when this Pederal 
Government is brought into being. 

A strong Centre governed and administered by an 
alien authority, and a strong autonomy, are a contradiction 
in terms. Hence I feel that Provincial Autonomy and 
Central Responsibility have, really speaking, to go together. 
But I say again that I have an open mind. If somebody 
will convince me that there is Provincial Autonomy, such 
as 1 have conceived for instance for Bengal, available, 
I would grasp it. 
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“■ I aiiall strain every nerve to secure an honoiu'abie settiement 
without expoaii'g the millions of India’s men, women and children 
to the terrible ordeal of Civil Disobedience. But If it has got 
to be faced I shall do it with ioy,” said Mahatma Gandhi in his 
speech at the Plenary Session of the Round Table Conference on 
November 30, 1931. The following is the full text of the speech : 

t do not think that anything that I can say this 
evening can possibly influence the decision of the Cabinet. 
Probably the decision has been already taken. Matters of 
liberty of practically a whole Continent can hardly be 
decided by mere argumentation, or even negotiation. 
Negotiation has its pvirpose and has its play, but only 
under certain conditions. Without those conditions nego- 
tiatioDS are a fruitless task. But I do not want to go into 
all these matters. I want as far as possible to confine 
myself within the four corners of the conditions that 
you, Prim© Minister, read to this Conference at its 
opening meeting. 

RULE OP MAJORITY 

I would, therefore, first of all say a few words 
in connection with the Reports that have been submitted 
to this Conference. You will find in these Reports that 
generally it has been stated that so and, so is the opinion of 
a large majority, some, however, have ezipressed an opinion 
to the contrary, and so on. Parties who have dissentedi 
have not been stated. 1 had heard when I was in 
India, and I was told when I came here, that no 
decision or decisions will he taken by the ordinary 
rule of majority, and I do not want to mention this fact 
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here by way of complaint that the Reports have been so 
framed as if the proceedings were governed by the test 
of majority. 

Bat it was necessary for me to mention this tact, 
becaase to most of these reports you will find that there is 
a dissenting opinion, and in most of the cases that dissent 
unfortunately happens to belong to me. Tt was not a 
matter of joy to have to dissent from fellow-delegales. 
But I felt that I could not truly represent the (longress 
unless X notified that dissent. 

There is another thing which I want to bring t<* the 
notice of this Conference, namely, what is the meaning •>[ 
the dissent of the Congress? 1 said at one of the 
preliminary meetings of the Federal Structure Coiimiitte*^ 
that the Congress claimed to represent over 85 per 
of the population of India, that is to say the dumb, toiling, 
semi-starved millions. But I went further: that the 
Congress claimed also, by right of service, to represent 
even the Princes, if they would pardon iny putting forth 
that claim, and the landed gentry, and the educated class. 
I wish to repeat that claim and I wish this evening to 
emphasize that claim. 

CONGRESS REPRESENTS INDIA 

All the other parties at this meeting reprrsent 
sectional interests. Congress alone clainas to represent the 
whole of I{idia and all interests. It is no communal 
organisation ; it is a determined enemy of communalism in 
any shape or form. Congress knows no distinction of race, 
oolour or creed 5 its platform is universal. It may not 
always have lived up to the creed. I do not know a single 
human organisation that lives up to its creed. Congress 
has fwled very often to my knowledge. It may have failed 
more often to the knowledge ©f its critics. But the worst 
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critic will Lave to recogoise, as it has been recognised, that 
the Indian National Congress is a daily growing organi- 
sation, that its message penetrates the remotest village of 
India, that on given occasions the Congress has been able 
to demonstrate its iniUxeuee over and among these masses 
who inhabit, its 700,000 villages. 

And yet, here X see that the Congress is treated as 
one of the Parties. I do not mind it ; 1 do not regard it a 
calamity for the Congress ; but I do regard it as a calamity 
for the purpose of doing the work for which we have 
gathered together hero. I wish I could convince all the 
British public men, the British Ministers, that the Congress 
is capable of delivering the goods. The Congress is the 
only all-India wide national organisation, bereft of any 
communal bias : that it does represent all Minorities which 
have lodged their claim here and which, or the signatories 
on their behalf, claim — I hold unjustifiably — to represent 
d6 per cent, of the population of India. The Congress, 
I say, claims to represent all these Minorities. 

What a great difference it would he to-day if this 
claim on behalf of the Congress was recognised. I feel 
that I have to state this claim with some degree of 
emphasis on behalf of peace, for the sake of achieving 
the purpose which is common to all of us, to you English- 
men who sit at this Table, and to us the Indian men and 
women who also sit at this Table. I say so for this 
reason : Congress is a powerful organisation ; Congress is 
an orgaiusation which has been accused of ninning or 
desiring to run a parallel Government ; and in a way I have 
endorsed the charge. If you could understand the 
working of the Congress, you would welcome an organisation 
which could run a parallel Government and show that it U 
possible for as organisation, voluntary, without any force 
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at its command, to run the machinery of Government 
even under adverse circumstances. 

But no. Although you have invited the Congress you 
distrust the Congress. Although you have invited the 
Congress, you reject its claim to represent the whole of 
India. Of course it is possible at this end of the World to 
dispute that claim, and it is not possible for me to prove 
this claim ; but, all the same, if you find me asserting 
that claim, I do so because a tremendous responsi})ility 
rests upon my shoulders. 

THE WAY OP NEGOTIATION 

The Congress represents the spirit of rebellion. I 
know that the word “ rebellion ” must not be whispered at 
a Conference which has been summoned in order to arrive 
at an agreed solution of India’s troubles througli 
negotiation. Speaker after speaker has got up and said 
that India should achieve her liberty through negotiation, 
by argument, and that it will be the greatest glory of Great 
Britain if Great Britain yields to India’s demands by 
argument. But this Congress does not hold quite that 
view. The Congress has an alternative which is unpleasant 
to you. 

THE OLD WAY 

I heard several speakers—I have tried to follow every 
speaker with the utmost attention and with all the respect 
that I could possibly give to these speakers — saying what 
a dire calamity it would be if India was fired with the 
spirit of lawlessness, rebellion, terrorism and so on. I do 
not pretend to have read history, but as a schoolboy I had 
to pass a paper in history also, and I read that the page of 
history is soiled red with the blood of those who hire 
fought for freedom. I do not know an Instance in which 
nations have attained their own without haring to fo^ 
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through an incredible measure of travail. The dagger of 
the assassin, the poison bowl, the bullet of the rifleman; 
the spear and all these weapons and methods of destruction 
have been up to now used by, what I consider, blind lovers 
of liberty and freedom. And the historian has not 
condemned him- I hold no brief for the terrorists. 
Mr. Ghuznavi brought in the terrorists and he brought in 
the Calcutta Corporation. I felt hurt when he mentioned 
an incident that took place at the Calcutta Corporation. 
He forgot to mention that the Mayor of that Corporation 
made handsome reparation for the error into which he 
himself was betrayed, and the error into which the Calcutta 
Corporation was betrayed through the instrumentality of 
those members of the Corporation who were Congressmen, 
1 hold no brief for Congressmen who directly or 
indirectly would encourage terrorism. As soon as this 
incident was brought to the notice of the Congress, the 
Congress set about putting it in order. It immediately 
called upon the Mayor of the Calcutta Corporation to give 
an account of what was done and the Mayor, the gentleman 
that he is, immediately admitted his mistake and made all 
the reparation that it was then legally possible to make. I 
must not detain this Assembly over this incident for any 
length of time. He mentioned also a verse which the 
children of the forty schools conducted by the Calcutta 
Corporation are supposed to have recited. There were 
many other mis-statements in that speech which 1 could 
dwell upon, but I have no desire to do so. It is only out of 
regard for the great Calcutta Corporation, and out of 
regard for truth, and on behalf of those who are not 
here to-night to put in their defence, that I mention 
these two glaring instances. I do not for one moment 
believe that this was taught in the Calcutta Corporation 
56 
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schools with the knowledge of the Calcutta Corporation. 
I do know that in those terrible days of last year, several 
things were done for which we have regret, for w'hich 
we have made reparation. 

If our boys in Calcutta were taught those verses 
which Mr. Ghuznavi has recited, I am here to tender 
an apology on their behalf, but I should want it proved 
that the boys were taught by the school-masters of 
these schools with the knowledge and encouragement of 
the Corporation. Charges of this nature have been 
brought against Congress times without number, and 
times without number these charges have also been 
refuted, but I have mentioned these things at this 
juncture. It is again to show that for the sake of 
liberty people have fought, people have lost their lives, 
people have killed and have sought death at the hands 
of those whom they have sought to oust. 

THE NEW WAY 

The Congress then comes upon the scene and 
devises a new method not known to history, namely, 
that of civil disobedience, and the Congress has been 
following up that method. But again, I am up against 
a stone wall and I am told that that is a method 
that no Government in the world will tolerate. Well, 
of course, the Government may not tolerate, no Govern- 
ment has tolerated open rebellion, ISTo Government may 
tolerate civil disobedience, bat Governments have to 
•Succumb even to these forces, as the British Government 
lias done before now, even as the Great Dutch Govern- 
ment after eight years of trial had to yield to the 
logic of facts. General Smuts, a brave General, a 
great statesman, and a very hard taskmaster also, but be 
liimself recoiled with horror from even the contemplation 
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of doing to death innocent men and women who 
were merely fighting for the preservation of their self- 
respect. Things which he had vowed he would never 
yield in the year 1908, reinforced as he was by General 
Botha, he had to do in year 1014, after having tried 
these civil resisters through and through. And in India, 
Lord Chelmsford had to do the same thing : the Governor 
of Bombay had to doj the same thing in Borsad and 
Bardoli. I suggest to you, Prime Minister, it is too 
late to-day to resist this, and it is this thing which weighs 
me down, this choice that lies before them, the parting 
of the ways probably. I shall hope against hope, I shall 
strain every nerve to achieve an honourable settlement 
for my country, if 1 can do so without having to put 
the millions of my countrymen and countrywomen and 
even children through this ordeal of fire. It can be a 
matter of no joy and comfort to me to lead them 
again to a fight of that character, but, if a further ordeal 
of fire has to be our lot, I shall approach that with 
the greatest joy and with the greatest consolation that 
1 was doing what I felt to be right, the country was 
doing what it felt to be right, and the countiy will 
have the additional satisfaction of knowing that it 
was not at least taking lives, it was giving lives : it was 
not making the British people directly suffer, it was 
suffering. Professor Gilbert Murray told me. — I shall never 
forget that I am paraphrasing his inimitable language — “ Do 
you not consider for one moment that we DogHshmen 
do not suffer when thousands of your countrymen 
suffer, that we are so heartless?” I do not think so, 
I do know that you will suffer 5 but I want you to 
suffer because 1 want to touch your hearts ; and when 
your hearts have been touched, then will come the^ 
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psychological moment for negotiation. Negotiation theit 
always will be ; and if this time I have travelled all these 
miles in order to enter upon negotiation, I thought that 
your countryman, Lord Irwin, had sufficiently tried aii 
through his ordinances, that he had sufficient evidence 
that thousands of men and women of India and thousand- 
of children had suffered ; and that, ordinance or no 
ordinance, lathis or no lathis^ nothing would avail r* 
stem the tide that was onriishing and to stem tin- 
passions that were rising in the breasts of the men amC 
women of India who were thirsting for liberty, 

THE PRICE 

Whilst there is yet a little sand left in the glass. 

I want you to understand what this Congress stands 

for. My life is at your disposal. The lives of ail the 
members of the Working Committee, the All-India Ooo.i^ress 
Committee, are at your disposal. But rem<urihei 
that you have at your disposal the lives of all these 
dumb millions. I do not want to sacrihce those lives 
if I can possibly help it. Therefore, please remember 
that I will count no sacrifice too great if, by chance, 

1 can pull through an honourable settlement. You will 
find me always having the greatest spirit of compromise 
if I can but fire you with the spirit that is working 

in the Congress, nanaely, that India must have real 

liberty. Call it by any name you like; a rose will 
smell as sweet by any other name, but it must be the 
rose of liberty that I want and not the artificial product. 
If your mind and the Congress mind, the mind of 
this Conference and the mind of the British people, 
means the same thing by the same word, then you 

will find the amplest room fer compromise, and you will 
find the Cougr^tos itself always in a compromising spirit.. 
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Suit so lon^ as 'there is not that '^ne Biindj that one 

definition, not one impKcation for the same word that 
you and .1 and we may foe using so Jong there is no 

eompromise possible. How can there be any com- 
.promise so long as we each one of us haa a difterent 
definition for the same words that we may be using. 
It is impossible, Prime Minister, I want to suggest to 
you in all humility that it is utterly impossible then 
to find a meeting ground, to find a ground where you 

can apply the spirit of compromise. And I am very 

.grieved to have to say up to now 1 have not been able 
to discover a common definition for the terms that we 
have been exchanging during all these weary weeks. 

OUJR GOAL 

1 was shown last week the Statute of Westtuinster 
oy a sceptic, and he said : Have you seen the definition 

of Dominion ?” I read the definition of Dominion ’’ 
and naturally 1 was not at all perplexed or shocked to 
see that the word “ Dominion ” was exhaustively defined 
a.nd it had not a general definition but a particular 
defi.mtion. It simply said : the word '* Dominion” shall 
include Australia, South Africa, Canada and so on ending 
with the Irish Pree State. I do not think 1 noticed 
dfigy pt there. Then he said: ‘ Do you see what your 
Dominion means ?’* It did not make any impression 
upon me. I do not mind what my Dominion means 
or what complete independence means. In a way I 
>wa8 relieved. 

I said : * I am now relieved from having to (juarrel 
about the word dominion ” ; becauie I am out of it.*’ 
But I^want complete independence, and even so, so 
maay Englishmen have said: ‘‘Yes, you can havo 
complete independence, but what is the meaning pf 
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complete independenee ? ” and ag^ain we cotne tc 
different definitions. 

One of your great statesmen was debating with 

mCy and said : “ Honestly I did not know that you 
meant this by complete independence.’^ He ought to 
have known but he did not know^ and I shall tell yon 
what he did not know. When I said to him : “ I 

cannot he a partner in an Empire,” he said: 
course, that is logical.” I replied : ** But I want to 

become that. It is not as if I shall be if I an; 

compelled to, but I want to become a partner with 
Great Bntaio. I want to become a partner with the 
English people ; but I want to enjoy precisely the same 
liberty that your people enjoy, and I want to seek 
this partnership not merely for the benefit of India, 
and not merely for mutual benefit : I want to seek tliis 
partnership in order that [|the great weiglit that is 
crushing the world to atoms may be lifted from its 
shoulders.” 

This took place ten or twelve days ago. Strange 
as it may appear, 1 got a note from another English- 
man, whom also you know, and w'hom also you respect. 
Among many things, he writes; “I believe profoundly 
that the peace and happiness of mankind depend on our 
friendship ” ; and as if I would not not understand that, 
he says : “ Your people and mine.” I must read to ymii 
what he also says : “ And of all Indians you are the one 

that the real Englishman likes and understands.” 

He does not waste any words on flattery, and 
I do not think he has intended this last expression to 
flatter me. It will not flatter me in the Slightest 
degree. Th^re ate many things in this note whieb, if 
I could share fhein with you, would perhaps make yum 
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understand better the sigaifieancd of this expression, 
but let me tell you that when he writes this last sentence, 
he does not mean me personally. I personally signify 
nothing and I know I would mean nothing to any single 
Englishman; but I mean something to some Englishmen 
because I represent a cause, because I seek to represent 
a nation, a great organisation which has made itself felt. 
That is tile reason why he says this. 

But then, if I could possibly find that working- 
basis, Prime Minister, there is ample room for compromise. 
It is friendship I crave. My business is not to throw 
overboard the slave-holder and tyrant. My philosophy 
forbids me to do so, and to-day the Congress has accepted' 
that philosophy, not as a creed, as it is to me, but as a 
policy, because the Congress believes that it is the right 
and the best thing for India, a nation of 350,000,000 to do. 

OUR WEAPON 

A nation of 360 million people does not need the* 
dagger of the assassin, it does not need the poison bowl, 
it does not need the sword, the spear or the bullet. It 
needs simply a will of its own, an ability to say ‘ no and 
that nation is to-day learning to say ‘no 

But wbat is it that that nation does ? To- 
snmmarily, or at all, dismiss Englishmen? No. Its 
mission is to-day to convert Englishmen. 1 do not 
want to break the bond between England and India,, 
but £ do want to transform that band. I want to transform 
that slavery into complete freedom for my country. Call 
it complete independence or whatever you like, I will not 
quarrel about that word, and even though my countrymen- 
may dispute with me for having taken some other word, 

1 shall be able to bear down that opposition so long as the 
content of the word that you may suggest to me bears the 
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same meaning. Hence, I have times without nvimber to 
urge upon your attention that the safeguards that have been 
suggested are completely unsatisfactory, l^hey are not in 
the interests of India. 

FINANCIAL CRA3IP 

Three experts from the Federation of Commerce and 
Industry have, in their own way, each in bis difTerent 
manner, told out of their expert experiences how utterly 
impossible it is for any body of responsible IVIinisters to 
tackle the problem of administration when 80 per cent, 
of her resources are mortgaged irretrievably. Better than 
I could have shown to you they have shown out of the 
amplitude of their knowledge what these financial safe- 
^ards mean for India. They mean the complete cramping 
of India. They have discussed at this table financial 
safeguards but that includes necessarily the question of 
Defence and the question of the Army. Yet while I say 
that the safeguards are unsatisfactory as they have been pre- 
sented I have not hesitated to say, and I do not hesitate 
to repeat that the Congress is pledged to giving 
safeguards, endorsing safeguards which may be 
•demonstrated to be in the interests of India. 

At one of the sittings of the Federal Structure 
Committee, I had no hesitation in amplifying the admission 
-and saying that those safeguards must be also of benefit 
to Great Britain. I do not want safeguards which are 
merely beneficial to India and prejudicial to the real 
Interests of Great Britain. The fancied interests of India 
will have to be sacrificed. The fancied interests of Great 
Britain will have to be sacrificed. The illegitimate inter- 
ests of India will We to be sacrificed. 'The illegirimate 
Interests of Great Britain will also have he saerifioed. 
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Therefore, again I repeat, if we have the same meaning 
■for the same word I will agree with Mr. Jayakar, with 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and other distinguished speakers 
who have spoken at this Conference. 

I will agree with them all that we have, after all 
these labours, reached a substantial measure of agreement, 
but my despair, my grief, is that I do not read the same 
words in the same light. The implications of the safe- 
-guards of Mr. Jayakar, I very much fear, are different 
from my implications, and the implications of Mr. Jayakar 
and myself are perhaps only different from the implica- 
tions that Sir Samuel Hoare, for instance, has in mind ; 
I do not know. We have never got down to brass tacks, 
as you put it, and I am anxious — have been pining — to 
•come to real grips and to get down to brass tacks all these 
days and all these nights, and I have felt : why are we not 
coming nearer and nearer together, and why are we 
wasting our time in eloquence, in oratory, in debating, and 
in scoring points ? Heaven knows, I have no desire to 
hear my own voice. Heaven knows I have no desire 
to take part in any debating, I know that liberty is 
made of sterner stuff, and I know that the freedom of 
India is made of much sterner stuff. We have pro- 
blems that would bafHe any statesman. We have 
problems that other nations have not to tackle. But 
they do not bailie me; they cannot baffle those who 
have been brought up in the Indian climate. Those 
problems are there with us. Just as we have to tackle 
-our bubonic plague, we have to tackle the problem of 
malaria. We have to tackle, as you have not, the 
problem of snakes and scorpions#* monkeys, tigers and 
lions. We have to tackle these problems because we 
•have been brought up under them. 
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They do not baliie us. Somehow or other we have 
survived the ravages of these venomous reptiles and 
various creatures. So also shall we survive our probhuu 
and find a way out of those problems. But to-day you aiiu 
we have come together at a Round Table and we want 
to find a common formula which will work. Please i»eli<».ve 
me that whilst I abate not a little of the claim that I have 
registered on behalf of the Congress, which I do not 
propose to repeat here, while I withdraw' not one wor<I 
of the speeches that I had to make at the Federal 
Structure Committee, I am here to compromise; I am 
here to consider every formula that British ingeniiUy can 
prepare, every formula that the ingenuity of such Consti- 
tutionalists as Mr. Saatri, Dr. Tej Bahadur SaprUj 
Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Jinnab, Sir Muhammad Shah and a 
host of others can weave into being. 

MUTUAL TRUST 

1 will not be bafHed. I shall be here as long as 
I am required because I do not want to revive civil 
disobedience. I want to turn the truce that was and veil 
at Delhi into a permanent settlement. But for heavea^s 
sake give me, a frail man 62 years gone, a little hit of 
a chance. Find a little corner for him and the organisa- 
tion that he represents. You distmst that organisatioa 
though you may seemingly trust me. Do not for one 
moment difiEerentiate me from the organisation of wliich 
I am but a drop in the ocean. I am no greater than 
the organisatioa to which I belong, I am infinitely 
smaller than that organisation ; and if you find me a 
place, if you trust me, I invite you to trust the Congress 
also. Tour trust in doe otherwise is a broken reed, t 
have no authority save what I derived from the Congress. 
If you, will work the Congress for all it is worth, them 
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you will say goodbye to terrorism then you will not 
need terrorism. To-day you have to fight the school of 
terrorists which is there with your disciplined and organised 
terrorism, because you will be blind to the facts or the 
writing on the wall. Will you not see the writing that 
these terrorists are writing with their blood ? Will you not 
see that we do not want bread made of wdieat, but we 
want bread of liberty ; and without that liberty there 
are thousands to-day who are sworn not to give themselves 
peace or to give the country peace. 

I urge you then to read that writing on the wall. 
I ask you not to try the patience of a people known 
to be proverbially patient. We speak of the mild 
Hindu, and the Mussulman also by contact good or 
evil with the Hindu has himself become mild. And 
that mention of the Mussulman brings me to the bafiling 
problem of Minorities. Believe me, that problem exists 
here, and I repeat what I used to say in India — I 
have not forgotten those words — that without the 
problem of Minorities being solved there is no Swaraj 
for India, there is no freedom for India. I know that I 
realise it 5 and yet I came here in the hope ‘ perchance ’ 
that I might be able to pull through a solution here. 
But I do not despair of some day or other finding a real 
and living solution in connection witli the Minorities 
problem. I repeat what I have said elsewhere that so 
long as the wedge in the shape of foreign rule divides 
community from community and class from class, there 
will be no real living solution, there will be no living 
friendship between these communities. 

It will be after all and at best a paper solution. 
But immediately you withdraw that w'edge, the domestic 
ties, the domestic affections, the knowledge of oommoa 
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birth — do you suppose that all these will e juut for 
EOthing? 

Were Hindus and Mussulmans and Sikhs always at 
war with one another when there was no British rule, 
when there was no English face seen there ? We 

have chapter and verse given to us by Hin<lu 
historians and by Mussulman historians to say that we 
were living in comparative peace even tli#*n. And 

Hindus and Mussulmans in the village are not ev<ui 
to-day quarrelling. In those days they were nt>t known to 
quarrel at all. The late Maulana Muhammad x\li oitcn 
used to tell me, and he was himself a bit of an historian. 
He said: “If God Allah ” as he called God 
— “ gives me life, I propose to write the history of 
Mussulman rule in India ; and then I will show, through 
documents that British people have ' preserved, that 
Aurangzeb was not so vile as he has been painted by 
the British historian ; that the Mogul rule was not so 
bad as it has been shown to us in British history ; and 
so on.” And so have Hindu historians written. T'his 
quarrel is not old ; this quarrel is coeval with tins 
•acute shame. I dare to say, it is coeval with the 
British advent, and immediately this relationship, the 
unfortunate, artificial, unnatural relationship between 
'Great Britain and India is transformed into a natural 
-relationship, when it becomes, if it does become, a 
"voluntary partnership to be given up, to be dissolved 
the will of either party, when it becomes that you 
will find that Hindus, Mussulmans, Sikhs, Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians, Christians, untouchables, will all live 
together as one man. 

I do aot intend to say muoh to-night about the 
Princes, bitt 1 should be wrewgiag them and should 
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be wronging tbe Congress if I did not register my 
claim, not with the Round Table (Conference but with 
the Princes. It is open to the Princes to give their 
terms on which they will join the Federation. I have 
appealed to them to make the patli easy for those 
who inhabit the other part of India, and therefore, I 
can only make these suggestions for their favourable 
consideration, for their earnest consideration. I think 
that if they accepted, no matter what they are, but 
some fundamental rights as the common property of 
all India, and if they accepted that position and 
allowed those rights to be tested by tbe Court, which 
will be again of their own creation, and if they introduced 
elements — only elements — of representation on behalf 
of their subjects, 1 think that they would have gone a 
long way to conciliate their subjects. They would have 
gone a long way to show to the World and to show to 
the whole of India that they are also fired with a 
democratic spirit, that they do not want to remain 
undiluted autocrats, but that they want to become 
constitutional monarch s even as King George of 
Great Britain is. 

AN AUTONOMOUS FRONTIER PROVINCE 
Let India get what she is entitled to and what 
she can really take, but whatever she gets, and 
whenever she gets it, let the Frontier Province got 
complete autonomy to-day. That Frontier will then 
be a standing demonstration to the whole of India, 
and therefore, the whole vote of the Congress will be 
given in favour of the Frontier Province getting 
Provincial Autonomy to-morrow. Prime Minister, if yon 
can possibly get your Cabinet to endorse the propositioa 
that from to-morrow the Frontier Province becomes a 
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iull-flec^ged autonomous province, I sliall tlien a 

proper footing amongst the Frontier trib«\s and iionvi’ne 
them to my assistance when those {>ver th«^ border ro:! 
an evil eye on India. 

THANKS 

Last of- all, my last is a pleasant, task for i:io. 
This is perhaps the last time that I sliall bo 
with you at negotiations. It is cot that 1 want tbat. 

I want to sit at the same table with you in 3011 / 
and to negotiate and to plead with you and to go down 
on bended knees before I take the final loap and 

final plunge. 

But, whether I have the good fortune to contin.io 

to tender my co-operation or not does not dejjend u;»on 
me. It largely depends upon j’ou. But it no* 

even depend upon yon. It depends upon so 

circumstances over which neither you nor wo mav 
have any control whatsoever. Then, let me ]»orform 
this pleasant task of giving my thanks to all from 
Their Majesties down to the poorest men in the 
Bast End where I have taken up my habitation. 

In that settlement, which represents the poor people 
of the East End of London, I have become of 
.them. They have accepted me as a member, ond as 
a favoured member of their family. It will be one of 
the richest treasures that I shall carry witli int*. Here 
too, I have found nothing but courtesy and nothing bur 
a genuine affection from all with whom I have eome 
m touch. I have come in touch with so many Englishmen. 
It has been a priceless privilege to me. They have 
listened to what must have often appeared to them 
to be unpleasant, although it was true. Although 
I have often been obliged to say these things to them, 
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tliey have never shown the slightest impatience or 
irritation. It is impossible for me to forget these things. 
No matter what befalls me, no matter what the fortunes 
may be of this Round Table Conference, one thing I 
shall certainly carry with rae that is, that from high 
to low I have found nothing but the utmost courtesy and 
the utmost affection. I consider that it was well worth 
my paying this visit to England in order to find 
this human affection. 

It has enchanced, it has deepened my irrepressible 
faith in human nature, that although Englishmen and 
Eoglishwotnen have been fed upon lies so often that I 
see disfiguring your Press, that although in Lancashire 
the Lancashire people had perhaps some reason for 
becoming irritated against me, I found no irritation 
and no resentment even in the operatives. The operatives, 
men and women, hugged me. They treated me as one 
of their own. I shall never forget that. 

I am carrying with me thousands upon thousands 
of English friendships. I do not know them but I read 
that affection in their eyes as early in the morning 
I walk through your streets. All this hospitality, all this 
kindness will never be effaced from mj memory, no 
matter what befalls ray unhappy land. I thaak you 
for your forbearance. 



AU BE VO in 


At the close of the Round Table Coufc-renee, Mr. Gandiii, 
who was asked to propose the vote of thanks to the Chair, jaadc 
the following' observation : 

Prime Minister, and Friends, — The privilege and the 
responsibility of moving a vote of thanks to the Chair 
have been entrusted to me, and I have taken up the 
responsibility and the privilege with the greatest pleasure, 
A Chairman who conducts the proceedings of his 
meeting in a becoming and courteous manner, is always 
entitled to a vote of thanks, whether those who compose 
the meeting agree with the decisions taken at the meeting, 
K>r with the decisions that may be given by the Chairman 
himself. 

Sir, I know that yours was a double duty. You 
had not only to conduct the proceedings of the Conference 
with becoming dignity and with impartiality, but you 

had often to convey the decisions of His Majesty's 
Government. 

And your final act in the Chair has been to 

convey the considered decision of His Majesty’s 
Government over the many matters on which tbks 
Conference has deliberated. I propose to omit that 
part of your task; but for me the pleasanter part is 
how you have conducted the proceedings, and let me 
congratulate you upon the lesson that you have given 
us so often in time sense. Chairmen often neglect 

that very elementary duty, and I must confess, in my 
country almost with tiresome regularity. We are not 
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credited with proper time sense. Prime Minister, it wili 
he ray pleasant and bounden duty [to give to my 
country raeu when I return to India what the British 
Prime Minister has done in the matter of time sense. 

The other thing that you have shown ns is your 
amazing industry. Brought up in your hardy Scotch 
climate, you have not known what rest is, and you 
have not allowed us also to know what rest is. With, shall 
I say, almost unexampled ferocity you worked every one 
of us, including old men like my friend and revered 
brother Pandit Mad an Mohan Malaviya, and an equally 
oM man like me. 

Ifou have worked almost to exhaustion, with a 
patilessness worthy of a Scotsman like you, my friend 
and revered leader Sastri. You lot us know yesterday 
that you know his physical condition, but before a sense 
of duty you set aside all these personal considerations. 
All honour to you for that and I shall treasure this 
amazing industry of yours. 

But let me say on this matter that although 
1 belong to a climate which is considered to be luxuriant, 
almost bordering on the e<piatorial regions, perhaps we 
might there be able to cross swords with you in industry; 
but that does not matter. If what you gave us yesterday 
is only a foretaste of what you are capable of — working 
even for a full twenty-four hours as your House of 
Commons has done at times — well then, of course, you 
will take the palm. 

AT THE PAKTINi^ OF THE WAYS 

Therefore I have the greatest pleasure in moving 
this vote of thanks. But there is an additional 
reason, and it is perhaps a greater reason why I 
should shoulder this responsibility and esteem the 
57 
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privilege that has been given to me. It is some- 
what likely — I would say only somewhat likely, because 
I would like to study your declaration, once, twice, thrice, 
as often as it may be necessary, sc.Tiniiing every word of it, 
reading its hidden meaning if there is a hidden meaniag in 
it, crossing all the T’s, dotting all the I s and if I tl^ea 
come to the conclusion as just now seems to be likely— -riiat 
so far as I am concerned we have come to the parting 
of the ways. 

That our ways take different directions, it does not 
matter to us. You are entitled to iny iiearty arid moat 
sincere vote of thanks. It is not given to ns in this society 
of ours for all to agree in order to respect one another. It 
is not given to us always to expect meticulous regard ior 
each other’s opinions and always to be accommodating so 
that there is no principle left with you. On the contrary, 
dignity of human nature requires that \v(*, must face tlie 
storms of life and sometimes, even blood brothers have got 
to go each his own way, but, if at the end of their <piarrel 
— at the end of their differences — they can say that they 
here no malice and that even so they acted as becomes a 
gentleman, a soldier — if it will be possible at the end of 
the chapter for me to say that of myself and of my 
countrymen, and if it is possible for me to say that of you. 
Prime Minister, and of your countrymen, I will say that 
we parted also well. I do not know in what direction my 
>path will lie, but it does not matter to rne in what direction 
that path lies. Even then, although I may have to go in 
an exactly opposite direction, you are still entitled to a vote 
of thanks from me from the bottom of my heart. 



G A N D H I-W I L L I N G D 0 N 
CORRESPONDENCE 


On the coaclualon of the Koioaidl Table Ocnteh'erice, Mahatma 

■ Gandhi sailed for India arri^'ing' in Bombay on the morning oi 
■She 28th December 1031- Writing to Young Indm on board 
S. S. Piltsna on December 23, he observed that he was “ retnrniag 
home not filled with disacpcintniianfe bnfc with hope enrlcheiTh 
Of the Round Table CcnfereaGe and its results, he had nothing 
new to report. He bad an open mind and hoped for the besic. 
He was on arrival however confronted with a grave and 
menacing situation. The rule of Ordinances had already commenced: 
in Bengal, in the United Provinces and In the North-West 
Frontier Province. The Froacler Reforms ot December 22, 193i, 
were quickly followed by three Ordinances promulgated on the 
'd-ith. On the 25th Abdul Gafi'ar iChan, better known as the Frontier 
Gandhi, and a few others ware arrested rinder Regulation III ot 
1S18. On the -26th Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru, General Secretary 
of the Congress, and Mr. Sherwani, a member of the Working 
Committee, were jailed. The situation was thus tense with 
axcltement and uncertainty, to which Mr. Gandhi gave espressloa 

■ in the two speeches be delivered at Bombay, one at the Assad 
Maidan and the other at the Welfare of India League, and fit 
the interviews he gave ro the Press. 



REPLY TO BOMBAY^ WELCOMK 


Reviewing tiie situation as he found it on ‘ 

Mahatma Gandhi spoke as follows at the Aaad Ma'dan, Btunbay 
on the evening of December 28, 1931, when iie was welconi 
OE behalf of the Nation by Mr. Vallabhai Patel : 

Sardar Saheb, Sisters, and Brethren, —In the inojuiirig;' 
you flocked to welcome me, in token of the y«.M: 

bear towards me and now also you have gathereci 
here ; and for this expression of your love I thank yor. 
ficom the bottom of my heart. Truth to speak all thii- 
is an expression of the .love and confidence yrai repose 
in the Congress, through which you are determined 
to achieve the cherished desire of your hearts, ft seensg 
ie me so. 

Last night, I had thought of telling you things 
€[uite diiBferent from what I propose to say non. It 
keems to be the will of God that I have to tell vou 
something different from what I hoped I would tell you. 

It is only too true that man proposes and GoiV 
disposes. 

Many things I have learnt to-day^, of which I w 
4][uit0 unaware and for which I was unprepared. 

I was ignorant of the firing at Peshawar, and of 
the deaths of the brave men. 1 was also not aware that 
Pandit Jawaharlal and Sjt. Sherwani were under arrest 
and awaiting trial. 

LORD WILLINGDON’S X'MAS GIFTS ! 

All this, I learned after my landing here. I take it 
that these are all Christmas Gifts from Lord Wilhogdon, 
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otLi: Ohristian Viceroy. For, is it aot a ctastom. durjaig 
Ohristmas to exchange greetings and gifts r Something 
bad to be given me and this is what I have got. 

In the Frontier Province Khan Abdul Gaflair Khun, 
his brother and several others have been arrested, and 
we do not know how many more will be jailed. We 
may not even gat the news from that Province. What 
bettor presents can there he for a Satifa^jmhi than 
those y 

If we liad Goininitted any offence and were praished 
for that, there would have been ocession for us to 
regret it. But I am as certain as there is Hfe in me that 
Khan Abdul Craftar is a true believer in the ©ult oi 
^i'ij^ngralm and he has understood its meaning. 1 need 
say notiung about Pandit Jawaliarlal and Sjt, Sherwani. 
You know them as much as I do. 

The c|uestioa now before us Is, what h our 
duty. Shall we take the hint from the action of the 
Grovernment and launch a campaign of S€(i’i^<igraha or 
shall we try some other means ? I cannot give you my 
opinion just at present. 

I will only say that if fate wills that we should 
go through the ordeal again, aud if the hJoagress Working 
Committee decides on the renewal of the iight, I shall 
•not hesitate to ask you to join it. But if there is any 
possibility of avoiding I shall do my utmost 

to prevent it and advise you to have patience. S 
-think afrer years of experience India has learnt to h*:dd 
•herself in patience. 

THE OHDINANOE 

I was gideved to learn on board the steamer that 
in Bengal, two of our young girls are said to have 
:;3ommitted a murder. It pained me as a 
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because our creed is to be readj to die and out to 
kill. Our figbt is based oa lore. 51ven if we fight the 
Govemmenti it is with the weapon of love and tSie:‘fc: 
can be no room for hatred in it. When I heard of tliat 
incident, I was sorry hut that does not mean that 
there is the least justification for wliat the Government 
has been doing in Bengal. A Governineut has evor\ 
right to punish the wrong- doers, but it does not behove 
a GovernmeEt to victimise people for acts for whic!? 
they are not responsible. There can be no justification 
for the Ordinances promulgated in the U. P. or the Nortli- 
West Frontier Province. We cannot tolerate any of 
them. 

I repeat again, I had hoped that it would be possible 
to find a way to co-operate with the Government. I 
will even now do my best to find the way out. But I 
must admit the signs that I have noticed have considerably 
weakened my hopes. And if ever we have to light, 
we should be prepared to do our utmost. Ours is a fight, 
in which one and all can join. It is a fight to court 
aufferings. It is a struggle to give life and not to take 
life- In this struggle even children can play a part. 

NON-VlOLE^X’E 

Last year we faced lathis, but this time we must be 
prepared to face bullets. I do not wish that the Pathans 
in the Frontier alone fhould court bullets. If bullets 
are to be faced, Bombay and Gujarat also must take 
their share. X had said in London that if we have to 
offer even a million lives for achieving freedom, I would 
be prepared for sacrifice without the least compunction. 

I believe that we must get rid of the feai* of death, 
and when we have to court death we must embrace 
it as we embrace a friend. But inspite of our readiness* 
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to offer our lives, we must see to it that not even a 
hair of an Englishman is hurt. We must hope that by 
our sacrifice we shall be able to bring about a change 
of heart in the same Englishman who strikes us. 

By my visit to Europe, my faith in non-violence 
has iinmeosely increased. I believe that non-violence 
has the power to the stoniest heart. vSome people 

thought that duriag niy visit to Europe I would learn 
soiiM'lhing new, but I honestly say that t learnt 
nothing now except that my faith in non-violence is 
increased. 

Another experience that I got during my visit to 
London was that the British Cabinet beliisves — and there 
IS no reason to doubt its sincerity — that we are not 
fit for aelf-Governmeu}. They believe that although the 
Congressmen .?|i(?ak of non-violence, they do not honestly 
believe in it. 'fhe reason is that in the reports they 
get from their ofucials in India it is represented that 
Indians are unfit for self-Govei’iunent, and that Congress 
has no control over the masses. That is why they 
have been deel^riug Congress organisations unlawful. 
Our dut}^ is not to find fault with the Englishman nor 
to be angry with him, biit to get rid of our short- 
comings and to act up to the creed of non-violence* 
May be that many of you have accepted it as a 
policy, but so long as the Congress has adopted that 
creed, we must stick fast to it. By our actions we 
must prove beyond doubt that we, Oongressmen exist 
not to harm anyone but to protect others at the cost 
of our own lives. Congress stands to achieve freedom 
by saerifleing lives. Those who do not subscribe to that 
view, had better leave the Congress. If we did that*, 
we shall enhance the influence and reputation that we 
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have earned, and if we lose it, we will not be able to 
■attain freedom. 

If we have not so far been able to attain 
it does not mean that we should give up the attempt. 
India has not only to attain her freedom but also to 
give the message of peace and non-violence to the ivorld. 
iEven if years are req^uired to achieve thac ol)jec{, it 
^should not dishearten us. 

SATYAGRAHA, THE WEAPON 

I hear people saying that if Congress gave up 
iSatf/agrahaj it will be able to deal with the Government. 
I must make it clear that Congress and Satyagmha are 
inseparable. In Satyagraha lies the power of the Congress 
and the Government will have ultimately to come to 
terms with the Congress. I made this clear in Londof: 
and I repeat it to-day before you and the whole world. 
The Congress does not belong to the Hindus alone. If 
stands equally for Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis, Christians, 
Jews and in fact all those who have made India their home. 
Congress stands for those Englishmen also who have 
made India their home. I made the claim in London 
on behalf of the Congress that it stands for the 
whole of India and I repeat it here. Its influence, is 
bound to increase. 

COMMUNAL SOLUTION 

We could not solve the communal problem in London. 
I knew that it could never be solved there. It can be 
eolved by the Congress and it is doing all that it can 
to solve it. The remedy is to serve all classes and 
<M>mmnmties. if the Congress serves the Sikhs and 
MnaUms, they are sure to claim the Congress as 
their own. 
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STATUS OP UNTOUCHABLES 
One word about the untouchables. I clainii rayseU to 
oe one of them. I have served them for my whole 
iife. I started their service even before I took up 
Congress work. How can I then do anything that will 
harm them ? The untouchables have been so much 
oppressed by the Caste Hindus that we tan find no 
parallel to it in any other religion. Therefore if they 
get angry and do harm to 10 or 20 Hindus, it should 
aot give us cause to retaliate, i am not prepared for 
-any concession like reservation of seats, etc., to the 
untouchables, because I believe that it would be perpetrat- 
ing untouchability. Let the future legislatures of free 
India be filled with untouchables alone but let them 
come in as equals. Unless we raise them lo our level, 
our freedom will be futile. So long as a person, whether 
man or woman, touchable or untouchable, rich or poor, 
IS oppressed and does not enjoy equal rights with other 
citkens of the country, we cannot enjoy freedom, it 
will be slavery in the garb of freedom. What I did 
in Loudon was only to safeguard their rights. 

I had a mind to speak on many things. 1 had 
to place before you an account of what I did in London 
m connection with the K. T. 0. If I am left free, I 
may do it on some other occasion or you may know it 
through other means. 

What I have to tell you now is that if there is 
to be a hght, be prepared for every sacrifice, but take 
a pledge that you will not do harm to others. I will 
do all that lies within the power of a human being to 
prevent another fiery ordeal, but if I find that there 
18 no other way out I will not hesitate to call upon 
you to go through it, whatever the magnitude of sufferings 

fcJie strength to suffer and 
aacnfiee m the cause of freedom. (Loud cheers,) 
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Mr. Gandhi was the guest of honour at a meeting of tin- 
Welfare of India League at the Hotel Majestic, Bombay, on IVIondav 
the 28th December 1931. Gandhiji complained that the OfJiciais 
India were making co-operation with Government ImposHible 
by adopting drastic and severe measures under the Ordinances. 
For hlmseif, he said, he was dying for co-operation. The foiinwin'^r 
is the full text of Mahatmaji’s speech : 

My intention when I accepted this invitation wa? 
to speak to you this evening on what I saw in England. 
But on landing in India all my plans have been npsef 
by the startling news that I have heard about the 
situation here. I wished to speak to you and to the 
Congress about the many things I have seen in England 
and in Europe. They have got their dark side as 
also the bright side of the picture. There were things 
I saw from which I bad every reason, for hope. But 
there were also things which held out no hopes at ail. 
I would gladly have spoken to you of what I saw in 
England and in Europe. But now with the situation 
before me as it is, I shall have to speak to you largely 
about the events that face me and face, yoti as those 
who want to promote the welfare of this country. 

But I want to assure you that wherever I went iii 
London, in England or iq Europe, I was surround t'd 
with the greatest amount of affection and T felt that 
there was no truth in Kipling's saying that the East 
and West would never meet, I am not conscious of 
a single experience throughout my three months' stay 
in England and Europe that has made me feel that 
after all East is East and West is West. On the 
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contrai’}’ I have been convinced more than ever that 
human nature is much the same, no matter under what 
clime it flounshes^ that if yoa approached people with 
trust and a??ection you would have ten-fold trust and 
thousand-fold affection returned to yon. 

THE li. T. C. 

Though 1 cannot aaj I have achieved anything from 
the K. T. C. in terms of the Congress demand, I do 
not eonaider my visit to England has been useless. On 
the contrary I teel that it was a good thing that I 
was able to go through this e-sperience, which has 
further -^‘nabled me to put to test efficiency of the 
methods that I have been employing for the last 30 years 
in connection with public questions. But I must close 
this part of my speech about my experiences, because 
instead of finding an echo of this experience in India 
T find myself face to face with grim facts. 

Whilst I could not say that the Round Table 
Conference or the Piiuie Minister's declaration has 
offered anything that would positively satisfy the Congress, 

I could say that there M^as an honest effort on the part 
of the British Ministers to understand the Indian situation 
although they could not appreciate the Indian view-point 
as I conceive ii. Instead of finding an atmosphere 
responsive to the expectations raised by the Prime 
Minister’s declarations, supported by the speech of the 
Secretary of State for India, I find that there is absolutely 
no atmosphere to answer even the granting of limited 
responsibility to India, as had been defined in the speech 

of the Secretary of State for India 

THK SKCUETAKY OF STATE 

I am here to testify that of all the Ministers I 
had the privilege of meeting, I found the Secretary of State- 
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for India to be an honest and frank-hearted Englishman. 
I had no difficulty in understanding what was at the 
back of his mind and every interview with him brougitt 
me nearer to him and we parted as the best of friends, 
as I did with all the other Ministers. 

But when I come here I iind a different order ol 
things altogether. Here is the Frontier trouble. SIdtj 
by side with the declaration that the Frontier Province 
33 about to be placed on the same footing as the other 
Provinces, you find in that Province to-day an Ordinance 
for which I cannot find any parallel whatsoever, it 
you have not studied it thoroughly I commend it to you, 
I have not myself studied it carefully. I have ^onc 
through the brief Press reports that are available. Biv 
I cannot tell myself that this is a human ^<?ece ot 
legislation, if at all it can be called a legislation. 

A GREAT AND BRAVE PATHAN 

The Ordinance gives no protection for the or 

.property. The ostensible aim oi this Ordinance is to 
Put down the activities of the brave people of 

Frontier with a heavy hand. 1 know Khan Abdul Gallar 
Khan and his band of Klmdai Khidmatgars. Hut I 
do not know of anything that has been done by thene 
“red shirts'’ — the Khudai Khidmatgars which means 
the servants of God. I know of the greatness of Abdul 
Gafiar Khan. He is a brave Patban. He is a simple 
hearted, sincere and honest man and he walks in 
ifear of God. Even some of the officials in the 

North-West Frontier have testified to his honesty. But 
now he has been deported with a band of his men. 

And what is his crime ? Hts crime is that he 
wanted independence for bis Province and for India, 
'his crime is that he did not attend the Durbar that 
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was held recently to consider the ways and means to 
give new form of government to that Province. Beyond 
that he had done nothing, neither have any of those 
thousands of followers of his done anything. Was it 
their crime that they were wearing the red shirts? 
And on top of this we have received reports that they 
have been shot down for defying the Ordinance. Civil 
disobedience should be punished because that is the 
essence of civil disobedience. A civil resisfcei* courts 
sufi'erickg and punishment. But I have not seen or 
heard anywhere that the penalty for defying law, apart 
from violence done by the civil resisters, Is to meet them 
with bullets. We have already reports that 14 people 
hav^ been killed when the troops opened fire on a 
crowd of red shirts and spectators. We have no repoii: 
of the casualties when the troops fired on a body of 
2,000 red shirts. The casualties must be severer. More 
is perhaps to follow. 

This is certainly an exceedingly unhappy augury 
for t:hangiug the Frontier Province into an Autonomous 
Province. It is a bad augury that one of its bravest 
men should liave been deported at this time and several 
men killed, because they have shown themselves to be 
brave in defying an Ordinance which is only legalised 
martial law. 

UNITED PROVINCES 

Now I come to the United Provinces. And what 
do I find there ? Here Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Sherwani 
have been arrested. And what did they do ? Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru wanted to attend a Conference that 
was to be held. But instead of attending it what he 
did was to postpone it to a later date, because of some 
conditions that had been imposed by the Government 
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whioh he thought were not consistent with r^eif-ros|)ect. 
He postponed it pending the decisions of the Ooogrfss 
Working Committee which is meeting here tn-i£{arr<»iv„ 
He wanted to ascertain what steps should he tcken 
after consultation with me and the Working 
members in the light of my experience av ike Hound 
Table Conference. But the Government served art order 
on him that he should not leave the limits nt (lie 
Allahabad Municipality without taking pormiasio!! from 
Government authorities. He wrote a Ii*tter to the 

Magistrate intimating his intention to proceed to Ikjjohay 
to receive me. But he and Mr. Slierwani liave 
arrested. 

WILLINGDON’S Vd 

But the aiTests do not worry mo at all. ihir ;t jw 
the Ordinance that is now in existence in rko 11 , 1 \ 
which troubles me very much. It is almost of the sajac 
type as the Frontier Ordinance. There are vuongh 
Ordinances to the credit of Lord Irwin. But there are 
already 13 Ordinances to Lord Wiilingdon’s vrodit 
These 13 Ordinances outdo all Lord Irwin’s Ordinances 
by their severity. 

BENGAL 

Now I pass on to Bengal. I might be told in Bengal 
you cannot possibly complain about die 
because crime has been committed there. .Some Bor»gaI 
youths have run amok and committed assassination. I 
have always been shocked to hear of murderous violence. 
But I am more paiued now that I hear that even girls 
have taken to these deeds of terrorism. But because 
a few persons ran amok how can the whole Province 
be emasculated? The effect of it will be. to wean 
away even the sympathisers of the Government as such 
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an Ordinance as prevails there interferes with every- 
day life of the people of that province. I have discussed 
this Ordinance with many public men in Kugland and 
was nothing but condemnation for the same. 

“this in brief is the picture of the situation 1 find 
riiyself face to face with. "I'his does not appear to leave 
any choice for me. 

pjuc at the same time 1 have pledged myself to so 
many British friends that I would try my level best, 
in spite of the disappointment at the Round Table 
Ormferenoe so far r..*i the Congress demand is concerned, 
:o continue co-operation with the Government. But 
■rom what I have aceu since I landed, I must confess 
to you that I see very little hope for tendering any 
CM-f/penirJon unless I lose all iny sense of self-respect, 

J wovtlfi be doing the greatest injustice to myself 
an 1 to the Xatiun If I advised co-operation now, unless 
I could see some light dawn on the horizon which just 
^>ov/ seems to uie i in ju'^netrablo darkness. 

T do not know how you, the members of the Welfare 
'it' India League view these Ordinances. But f assure 
you that 1 shall strain every nerve to see if I would 
3101 tender co-opevation on honourable lines to induce 
Goverumont to withdraw or revise these Ordinances, 
f PARALLEL ftOVERNAIENT 

The, Congress is charged with trying to run a 
parallel Government by the Governor of the United 
Provinces. I do not see what is wrong in running 
Parallel Governments, so long as they are run on non- 
violent lines and for the interest of the people. What 
la wrong in private organisations of individuals ranning 
hospitals ? What even if they run side by side with 
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Grovernment Law Courts, Arbitration Courts where justice 
could be had at less cost to the people ? 

The Government should welcome such enterprises 
and give every encouragement to it. Tf the Coiigres^i!=- 
is running a peasant organisation as it is running to-day 
for the relief and the welfare of the peasants, what is wrong 
in that V I would welcome it if I were the Goveriujr, 
The Congress does intend to displace this Government 
at some time. If the Congress is not able to take charge* 
of the Government, then there is no hope of Strarffj 
coming. The question was put to the Congress : Are 

you ready to take over the Defence of the country r 
Are you ready to take over the Finance of the country 
and also take over the obligations of the country V ’’ 

I replied “ it is ready'’. The Congress is undoubtedly 
ready to take over charge of the Defence, of the Finances 
and also of the obligations you might consider India is 
liable for. But only in a truly business-like way th<^y 
should get all the obligations examined by an impartln) 
examiner. Unless the Congress tries its bands in these 
matters bow can it learn and thrive 9 

So what is there disloyal or seditious in oi*ganisatioiis 
trying to run parallel Governments, based on the goodwill 
pf the people whom the organisation claimed to serve. 

It was the very foundation of the Congress to be able 
one day to replace the present Government, It had been 
laid down by such eminent persons like Dadabhoi Naorqji 
and many other Englishmen and Indians. So after its life 
of more than half a century if it is not able to runt a 
parallel Government, I would say we should all be 
ashamed of it. 

The Congress ^ has done nothing immoral, nothing 
ungentlemanly. It is not a secret organisation. It always 
spreads out its cards on the table. And if still the 
Government should mistrust it as they seem to, then all 
I can say is that we will have to make our power felt or 
allow ourselves toiperish in doing so. 
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mHAT^AiJrs TELEGRAM TG VICEROY 


After coasulESog: hib iriends and colleagues of tlie Congressj, 
MaLiatma Gandhi seai the following telegram to H. E. Lord 
Wiilingdon ou the December 1931, with a view to get 

enljgliteiiznent and guidance’-’. 

I was ncprepared on landing yesterday (28t]b 
December 1031; to find Erontier and U. P. Ordinances^ 
shootings in frontier and arrests of valued comrades in 
both, on the top of the Bengal Ordinance awaiting me. 

I do not know’ whether I am to regard these as an 
indication that friendly relations between us are closed or 
whether yon expect me still to see you and receive guidance 
from you as to the course I am to pursue in advising the 
Congress. 

I would esteem a wire in reply. 



LORD WlLUHQD®frS REPLY 


The foliowiag reply was received at Mani Bhuvac, jf^OiYiljay, 
“from the Private Secretary to the Viceroy to the above telegraia 
on the 31st December, 1931 : 

“His Excellency desires me to thank you tor your telcf^ram; of 
the 29th instant in which you refer to Bengal and ignited Frovinoe.s 
and the N. W. F. P. Ordinances, la regard to Bengal it has been 
and is necessary for Government to t.dve all possible measure.s to 
prevent dastardly aasassinatiou of their othcers and ot private 
citizens. 

His Excellency wishes me to say that he and his Governmeut 
desire to have friendly relations with all political pai'ties and with 
all sections of the public and in particular to securing co-cpuration 
of all in great work of constitutional retornas which they aru deter- 
mined to push forward with minimum delay. Oo-cperation 
however must be mutual, and His Excellency and Jiis Govern ate nt 
cannot reconcile activities of the Congress in the United Provinces 
and the N. W- F. P. with the spirit of frankly co-operation which 
the good of India demands. 

A.S regards IJnited Provinces you are doubtless aware that 
while the local Government were engaged in devising means to 
give all possible relief In the existing situation, the Provincial 
Congress Committee authorised a no-rent campaigu whicii is now 
being vigorously pursued by Congress organisations in that 
Province, This action on the part of the Congre.ss bodiw.s Las com- 
pelled Government to take measures to prevent a general state of 
disorder and spreading of class and communal hatred which the 
campaign, if continued unchecked, would inevitably involve. 

In W- F. P., Abdul Gaffar Khan and the bodies he controlled 
have continuously engaged In activities against Governraet'.t and In 
fomenting racial hatred. He and his friends have persistently 
■refused all overtures by the Chief Commissioner to secure their 
co-operation and rejecting the declaration ot the Prime Minister 
have declared in favour of complete Independence. 

Abdul Gaffar Khan has delivered numerous speeches open 
to no other construction than as incitement to revolution and his 
adherents have attempted to stir up trouble in tribal areas. The 
Chief Commissioner, with the approval of His Excollenoy’s 
Government, has shown utmost forbearance and to the last 
moment continued his efforts to secure assistance of Abdul 
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Gaffar Khau in oarrying into eifectj with the least possible 
delay, the intentions of His Majesty’s Government regarding 
constitutional reforms in the province. Government refrained 
from taking special measures until the activities of Abdul Qadar 
Khan and his associates and in particular the open and intensive 
preparation for an early condict with Government created a 
situation of such grave menace to the peace of the province and 
of the tribal areas as to make it impossible further to delay action. 

His Excellency understands that Abdul Gaffar Khan v/as in 
August last made responsible for leading the Congress Movement in 
his Province and that tbe vidunteer organisations he controlled 
were specially recognised by the AlMndia Congress Committee as 
Congress Orgauisatious. ilis Excellency desires me to make it 
clear that his responsibilities for peace and order make it impossible 
for him to have any dealing with persons or organisations. Upon 
him rests the responsibility ior the activities outlined above. 

You have yourself been absent from India on the business of 
the Round Table Conference and in the light of the attitude which 
yon have observed there. 

His Ex«ellency is unwilling to believe that you have personally 
any share In the responsibility for or that you approve of the 
recent activities of the Congress in the United Provinces and in the 
N. W. F. F. If this is so, he is v/iUing to see you and to give 
you his views as to the v/ay in which you can best exert your 
influence to maintain the spirit of co-operation which animated tbe 
proceedings of the Round Table Conference. But His Excellency 
feels bound to eniphasme that he will not be prepared to discuss 
with you measures which Govcrnuient of India, with the full 
approval of His Majesty’s Government, have found it necessary to 
adopt in Bengal, the United Provinces and the N. W. F. P. 

The measures must in any case be kept in force until they have 
served the purpose for which they were imposed, namely, preserva- 
tion of Jaw and order essential to good government On 
receipt of your reply, His Excellency proposes to publish thla 
correspondence.'” 
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The foUowiu^ ia MahAtmaji’s rejoinder (31st December 1931, 
to the Viceroy’s iroply : 

1 tbank His Excellency for the wire in reply to Loine 
of 29th instant. It grieves me, for His Excellency ha® 
rejected in a manner hardly befitting his high position an 
advance made in friendliest spirit. I had approached as a 
seeker wanting light on questions upon which I desire t<’ 
understand the Government version of veiy serious and 
extraordinary measures to which I made reference. 
Instead of appreciating my advance, His Excellency h as- 
rejected it by asking me to repudiate my valued colleaguei-^ 
in advance and telling me that even if I became guilty ol 
such dishonourable conduct and sought interview, I eouid 
not even discuss these matters of vital importance sr 
the Nation. 

In my opinion the constitutional issue dwindles into 
insignificance in the face of the ordinances and acts which 
must, if not met with stubborn resistance, end in utter 
demoralisation of the Nation, I hope no self-respecting 
Indian will run the risk of killing national spirit for a 
doubtful contingency of securing a constitution to work 
which no Nation with stamina may be left- Het me also 
point out that as to the Frontier Province your telegrawr 
contains a narration of facta which on the face of them 
furnish no warrant for arrests of popular leaders passing 
extra-legal Ordinance making life and property utterly 
insecure and shooting unarmed peaceful crowds for daring 
to demonstrate against the arrests of their trusted leaders. 
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If Khaa Saheb Abdul Gaiifar asserted the right to 
complete independence, it was a natwal claim and a claim 
made with impunity by the Congress at Lahore in 19’i9 
and by me with energy put before the British Government 
iin London. Moreover, let me remind the Viceroy that des- 
'oite the knowledge on the Govei’siment*'s pari that the 
Congress mandate contained sincli a claim, I was invited .to 
attend the London Conference as the Congress delegate. 
Not 1 able to detect in a mere refusal to attend a 
Durbar an oi'fence warranting summary i.mprisonment. 
Tn refusing to attend a Darbar if Khan fSahefe' was foment- 
ing racial hatred, if was tindoubtedly : egrettable. I 
have his own declarations co the contrary made tu me, bnt 
assuming that he did foment racial hatred, be was entitled 
10 an open trial where he could have defended himself 
against the accusation. 

Regarding the United Provinces, Lik Lxcellency is 
surely inisiaformed because there was no n -rent campaign 
authorised by the Congress. Bat whilst n-gotiations were 
proceeding betv/een GoveraTneiit and Congress representa- 
tives, the time for collection of rents actually arrived acd 
rents began to be demanded. Congressmen were 
therefore obliged to advise tenants to suspend payment 
pending the result of negotiations, and Mr. <Shcrwan( had 
offered on behalf of the Congress to withdraw this advice 
if the authorities on their initiative suspended collections 
pending negotiations. J venture to suggest that this is not 
a matter which can be so summarily dismissed as your 
wire baa done. The controversy in the United Provinces 
is of long standing and involves the well-being of millions 
of peasantry known to be economically ground down. 

Any Government jealous of the welfare of the masses 
m its charges would welcome voluntary co-operation. 
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of a big body like the Congress, which admittedly osercisee 
great inflnence over the masses and whose one ambition is 
to serve them faithfully and let me add that I regard ihe 
withholding of payment of taxes as an inalienable 
ancient and natural right of a people wlio have exhausted 
all other means of seeking freedom from an uubearalde 
economic burden. 

I must repudiate the suggestion that the Congress has 
the slightest desire to promote disorder in any sisape or form. 
As to Bengal, the Congress is at one with the Government 
in condemning assassinations and should heartily co-operat«: 
with Government in measures that may be found necessavj" 
to stamp out sucb crimes. But whilst the Congress would 
condemn in unmeasured terms methods of terrorisiii, it can 
in no way associate itself with Government terrorism as ii* 
betrayed by the Bengal Ordinance and the acts done there- 
under, but must resist within the limits of its prescribed 
creed of non-violence such measures of legalised Govern' 
meat terrorism. I heartily assent to the proposition laid 
down in. your telegram that co-operation must be mutual. 
But your telegram leads me irresistibly to the concluaion 
that His Excellency demands co-operation from the 
Congress without returning any on behalf of Government. 

I can read in no other way his peremptory refusal to 
discuss these matters which, as I have endeavoured to show 
have at least two sides. The popular side I have put as 1 
understand it, but before committing myself to a definite 
judgment I was anxious to understand the other, that is. 
the Government side and then tender ray advice to the 
Congress. With reference to the last para of youi 
telegram I may not repudiate moral liability for the actions 
of my colleagues whether in the Frontier Province or 
United Provinces, but I confess that I was ignorant 
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of the detailed actions and activities of my colleagues 
whilst I was absent from India and it was because it was- 
necessary for me to advise and guide the Working 
Committee of the Congress and in order to complete my 
knowledge I sought with an open mind and with the best 
of intentions an interview with His Excellency and 
deliberately asked for his guidance. 

I sancot conceal from His Excellency my opinion that 
the re[ily !je has condescended to send was hardly a return 
for my fiimdly and v/eil-meant approach. And if it is not 
yet t <'0 late, t would ask His Excellency to reconsider his- 
decision and gee me as a friend without imposing any 
conditions whatsoever as to the scope or subject of 
discussion, and I on my part can promise that I would 
study with an open mind all the facts that he might put 
before me. I would unhesitatingly and willingly go to the 
respective provinces and with the aid of the authorities 
study both sides of the question and if I came to the con- 
clusion after such a study that the people were in the 
wrong and that the Working Committee including myself 
were misled as to the correct position and that the Govern- 
ment was right. I should have no hesitation whatsoever in 
making that open confession and guiding the Congress 
accordingly. 

Along with my desire and willingness to co-operate 
with the Government, T must place my limitations before 
His Excellency. Non-violence is my absolute creed. I 
believe that civil disobedience is not only the natural right 
of a people, especially when they have no effective voice in 
their own Government but that it also is an effective 
substitute for violence or armed rebellion. 

I can never therefore deny my creed. In pursuance 
thereof, and on the strength of uncontradicted reporta 
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supported by the recent activities of the Governnient oj 
I ndia to the effect that there may be no other <>pport-mity 
for me to guide the public, the Working Coinmittee has? 
accepted my advice and passed a resolution tectatiiely 
•aketehing a plan of civil disobedience. I aoi sending: 
herewith the text of the resolution.*'^ If His Excellency 
thinks it worthwhile to see me, the operation o'*tl>e reardu- 
■tioa will be suspended pending our discussion in 'Jie hope 
that it may result in the resolution being finally given up. 
I admit that the correspondence between His ExeeUency 
and myself is of such grave importance as not to brook 
delay in publication. I am, therefore, sending ray 
telegram, your reply, this rejoinder and the Working 
■Committee’s resolution for publication. 


* The following is the text of the Resolution or the Worr.ing 
Committee adopted at Bombay on the 28th December 3 031 ; 

BESOIiUmON OP THE WORKTNfi <;OU»IITTEE 

The Working Committee has heard Mahatma Gandlii'’.s account 
of his visit to the West and considered the situation created by 
the extraordinary Ordinances promulgated in Bengal, United 
Provinces, and the Frontier Province, and by tlio actions oi' the 
authorities, including the numerous arrests made, among niiese 
of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Mr. Sherwani and Pandit Jawaliarlal 
Kehru, and by the shooting in the Frontier Province or' innor.en* 
men, resulting la many deaths and many more being inj irecl. 
The Working Committee has also seen the telegram troni 
His Excellency the Viceroy in reply to the iel-rigram sent by 
Mahatma Gandhi to him. 

OO-OPEUATrON MAUE IMPOSSIBLE 

The Working Committee is of opinion that these several acts, 
and others of lesser gravity that have taken place in some )thor 
Provinces, and the telegram from His Excellency seem to make 
further co-operation with the Government on the part of the 
Congress utterly impossible unless the Government policy is radi- 
cally changed; these acts and the telegram betray no intention ou 
the part of bureaucracy to hand power to the people and are calcu- 
lated to demoralize the nation. They also betray want of 
faith in the Congress from which co-operation is expected by 
the Government. 



THE VICEROY'S REPLY 


The following' is the text ot the Viceroy's reply of January 
2, 1532, to Mr. Gandhi's last telegraoa conveying to 

Hls Excellency at Calcutta the resolution passed by the 
Congress Working Committee at Bombay : 

** Your telegram of January 1, has been considered by His 
Excellency the Viceroy and his Government. They much regret to 
observe that under your advice the Congress Working Committee 
has passed a resolution which involves the general revival of civil 
disobedience in India unless certain conditions are satisfied which 
are stated in your telegram and the resolution. His Escelieney 
and his Government regard the attitude as the more deplorable in 
view of the declared intentions of His Majesty's Government and 
the Government of India to expedite the policy of oonstitutioaai 
reform contained in the Premier’s statement. 

2To Government consistent with the discharge of its responsi- 
bility can be subject to any conditions sought to be imposed under 
the menace of unlawful action by any political orgauisatloDj nor 
can the Government of India accept the position implied in yotir 
telegram that its policy should be dependent on the judgment of 
yourself as to necessity ot the measures which the Government has 
taken after the most careful and thorough consideration of the Pact 
and after all other possible remedies had been exhausted. 

His Excellency and the Government can hardly believe that 
you or the Working Committee contemplate that His Excellency can 
invite you with the hope of any advantage to an Interview held 
under the threat of the resumption of civil disobedience. His 
Excellency and his Government must hold you and the Congress 
responsible for all the consequences which may ensue for the action 
which the Congress have announced their Intention of taking and 
iso meet which the Government will take all necessary measures.” 


The Working Committee yields to no one in its abhorrence of 
terrorism, on any account whatsoever, resorted to by individuals 
such as was recently witnessed in Bengal, but it condemns wi^ 
equal force terrorism practised by Government as evidenced by Its 
recent acts and ordinances. 

The Working Committee marks the deep national humiliation 
over the assassination committed by two girls in Comilla, and is 
firmly convinced that such crime does great harm to the nation, 
especially when, through Its greatest political mouthpiece of the 
'Congress, It is pledged to non-violence for achieving Swavaj, 
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Mr. Gandhi then sent the following telegram to thc^ 

Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy on the 2nd January l'JH2 : 

“Thanks for your wire of even date. I cannot help 
expressing deep regret for the decisiv>n of His iilxeelleiicy 
and his Government. Surely it is wrong to describe an 
honest expression of opinion as a threat. May I remind 
the Government that the Delhi negotiations were opened 
and carried on whilst civil disobedience was on and that 
when the pact was made, civil disobedience was not given 
up but only discontinued, 'riiis position was reasserted 
and accepted by His Excellency and his Government ii^- 
Simla in September last prior to my departure for London, 
Although I had made it clear that under certain circum- 
stances the Congress might have to resume civil 
disobedience, the Government did not break off negcdiations. 


BBXGAX, ORDIHAKCE NOT JUSTIFIED 
But the Working Committee can see no justification whatsoever 
for the Bengal Ordinance which seek to punish a whole people for 
the crime ot a tew. The real remedy lies in dealing with the 
known cause that prompts such crime. 

It Bengal Ordinance has no justification for its existence, 
the Ordinances in the United Provinces and the Frontier Province 
have still less. 

U. P. GOVERNMENT ACTION NOT COVERED BY ORDINANt;S 
The Working Committee is of opinion that the measures taken 
by the Congress in the United Provinces for obtaining agrarian 
relief are and can be shown to be justified. The Working 
Committee holds that It is the unquestionable right of all people 
suffering from grave economic distress, as the tenantry of the 
United Provinces is admittedly suffering, to withhold payment of 
rent It they fail, as In the United Provipces they have failed, to 
obtain redress by other constitutional methods. In the arrest and 
Imprisonment of Mr, Sherwanl, the President of the United 
Provinces Congresa Committee, and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
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Thai: it was made clear by the Government that civil 
disobedience carried with it the penalty for disobedience 
merely proves what civil resisters bargain for but does not 
in any way affect my argument. Had the GoveiDment 
resented that attitude, it was open to them not to send 
me to London. On the contrary my departure bad 
His Kxceileiicy’s blessings. 

Nor is it fair or correct to suggest that I have ever 
advanced the claim that any policy of the Government 
should be dependent on my Judgment. But I do submit 
that any popular and constitutional Government; would 
always welcome and symp>athetieally consider suggestions 
made by public bodies and their representatives and assist 

Working General Secratary of the Congres&p v/ho were proceeding 
to Bombay to confer with Mahatma Gandhi and to take part in the 
meeting of tlie Working Committee, the Government have even 
gone beyond the limits contemplated, by their Ordinance in tliat 
there was no <|ne.stion whatsoever ot these gentlemen taking part at 
Bombay in a no-tax campaign in tlje United Provinces. 

OOVERNMENT'S IKHUMA.N acts in NOltTlX-WK.iT I'KOKTIER PROVINCE 

So tar as the Frontier Province is concerned, on the 
Government's own showing there appears to be no warrant for 
either the promulgation of the Ordinance or the arrest and imprison- 
ment without trial of Khan Abdul Ghalfar Khan and his co-workers. 
The Working Committee regards the shootings in that province of 
innocent and unarmed men to be wanton and Inhuman and 
congratulates the brave men of the Frontier upon their courage and 
endurance, and the Working Committee has no doubt that, if the 
brave people of the Frontier retain their noa-vioient spirit In spite 
of the gravest provocations, their blood and their siifl'erings would 
advance the cause of India's IndependencD. 

IMPARTIAL PURLIC IKtiOIRY ASKED FOR 

The Working Committee calls upon the Government of India to 
institute a public and impartial inquiry into the events that have 
led up to the passing of these Ordinances, the necessity of supersed- 
ing the ordinary courts of law and legislative machinery, and tlia 
necessity of tlie several acts committed thereunder and thereafter. 
If a proper inijuiry is set up and all facilities are given to tlie 
Working Committee for the production of evidence, it will bo 
prepared to asKist the inquiry by leading evidence before it 
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tbem with all available inforinatiott about their actk ci».’ 
ordinances of which public opinion may disapprove. 1 
claim that my messages have no other meaning. I'imw 
alone will show whose position was justified. 

Meanwhile I wish to assure the Government that every 
endeavour will be made on the part ot the Oongress lo 
carry on the struggle without malice and in a strictly a.vs- 
violent manner. It was hardly necessary to remind uie 
that the Congress and I, its humble represeniativ*^. .ire 
responsible for all the couse<|ueiices of our actions. 


PRIME minister’s DECLARATIONS UN.SATISPACTOIIV 

The Working Committee has considered the declaration Uiw 
Prime Minister made belore the Round Table Conierence and fite 
debate in the Houses or Parliament and rugardfj it as wholly 
unsatisfactory and Inadequate in terms ot tlie Congruss demand and 
places on record its opinion that nothing .short of complett'. 
Independence, carrying full control over defence and extornal 
affairs and finance, with such safeguards a« may be d*r'moi..str/tbiy 
necessary in the Interests of the nation, can be regarded by thv 
Congress as satisfactory. 

The Working Committee notes tliat ibe British <«ovcrniuersi 
was not prepared at the Kound Table to regard tlie Cotigre.sH as th*-; 
only political organization representing and entitled to apeak and 
act on behali of the nation as a whole without distinction (if caste, 
Creed, or colour. At the same time the Committee recognizes with 
sorrow that the communal harmony could not be attained at 
the said Conference. 

AN INVITATION TO THE NATION 

The Working Committee invites the nation, therefore, to joake 
ceaseless effort to demonstrate the capacity ot tlie Congress to 
represent the nation as a whole and promote atmosphere that would 
make a constitution iramed ou a purely national basis accejitabbi to 
the various communities composing the nation. 

Meanwhile the Working Committee is prepared to uuider 
co-operation to the Government provided His Excellency the 
Vfcercjy reconsiders his telegram, and adequate relief is granted in 
respect of the ordinances and the acts, free scope is left to the 
Congress in any future negotiations and consultations to prosecute 
the Congress claim for complete Independence, and the adminis- 
tration of the country is canded on In consultation with popular 
representatives pending the attainment of such Zodependenoe. 



MESSAGE TO THE NATIOM 


Mk Gandhi c;ave the follo'^iag message to ^he Nation on 
ttie Hrd January 1V)32 ; 

It is a matter for deep regret to me to bav© 
received this telegram from H. JE. the Viceroy and. 
tLi.* Governmeot. I cannot help saying that it has 

heaped error upon error, instead of courageously 
ackoowledgiog the first error, in practically banging 
the floor in my face hv imposing, for the coveted 

interview, conditions which no self-respecting man can 
possibly accept and reopen the door. The telegram 
has added another error by deliberate!}- and finally 

abutting the door by telling me that he cannot see 
me under threat of resumption of civil disobedience 

The abseuee of any satisfactory response from the Government 
In terms of the foregoing paragraph, the Working Committee will 
regard as an indication on the part of the Government that it has 
reduced to nullity the Delhi Pact. 

BUUES VOR THE CAMPAIGN 

In the event of a satisfactory response not forthcoming, the 
Working Committee calls upon the nation to resume civil 
disobedience, including non-payment ot taxes, under the following 
conditions and illustrative heads: 

1- No province or district or lahstl or village is bound to 
t;ake up civil disobedience unless the people thereof understand the 
non-violent nature of the struggle with all its Implications and are 
ready to undergo sufferings Involving loss of life and property. 

-2. Non-violence must be observed in thought, word and 
deed in the face of gravest provocation, it being understood that the 
campaign is not one of seeking revenge or inflicting injuries on the 
oppressor, but it is one of converting him through self-suffering 
and self -purification. 

3. Social boycott with the intention of inflicting injury to 
Ehe Government officers, Police, or anti -nationalists can never be 
undertaken and is wholly inconsistent with the spirit of non-violence. 
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and introducing in tbe telegram an argumenf. tliat is 
not germane to my repeated request for an 
The Viceroy and his Government have coiiirosttci a 
flagrant breach of the Delhi Pact by ii.sSng the 
so-called threat of resumption of civil disobedience 
as an excuse for refusing to see me. 

Surely, he must, know that the nf goti.'iticjs ivijich 
resulted in the settlement were being cairK .1 <m 
although civil disobedience was ^tiil on, and uit -rr the 
Settlement it was never fiaally given up Jmt waw 
only discontinued for the purfiose of seen;: eg 
representation of the Congress at the? liound ’Talde 
Conference, it. being understood that it was lik'dy to 
be resumed if the Round Table Oouferi'ucso iailod to 


4. It should be borne in mind that non-vloionr. 

are Independent of pecuniary assistance. Therefore them simuld 
be ni» hired volunteers, but their bare maintonanue and niaiiit.inance 
of the dependents of poor men and women who might have bta ;i 
Imprisoned or killed is permissible wherever ir is pos.siljh.'. 'I'iie 
.Working Committee, however, expects workers in tan tjaesf* to 
continue the straggle even though tliey might huvo to 
. suffer privations. 

5. Boycott of all foreign cloth, whether British or of uthar 
country, is obligatory under all circumstances. 

6. All Congressmen and women are expected to use hand* 
spun and hand-woven kliaddar to the exclusion of even eh»t)t 
manufactured in the indigenous mills. 

7. Picketing of liquor shops and foreign cloth sliops shoiild 
be vigorously conducted, chiefly by women, but always ho hh to 
ensure perfect non-violence. 

8. Unlicensed manufacture and collections ot salt should 
be resumed. 

9. If processions and demonstrations are organisced, only 
those should foln them who will stand lathi ohargeij or bullets 
without moving from their respective places. 

10* Even In non-violent war, boycott of goods manufactured 
by the oppressor is perfectly lawful, inasmuch as it la never the 
duty of the victim to promote or retain commercial relations with 
.the oppressor. Therefore boycott of British goods and concerns 
should be resumed and vigorously prosecuted* 
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'lo satisfaction in respect of the national demand. 
To this I wish to add the Second Settlement that 

was arrived at in Simla immediately prior to ray 

departure for London. On e?:aminiDg the correspond- 
ence that has passed between myself and the 
Government, it would he seen that notwithstanding 
the truce, I had reserved to myself the right to 
take civil disobediecco by way of defensive action in 
connect! no v/ith the grievances about which relief 
m’ght not be attaiii&ble through milder methods, 
'^birely, if civil disobedience was such a heinous 

cri.'iie, the Gcv'cmuient could never have exchanged 
correspondence on that basis and sent me to London 
with Viceregal blessings: but I see that with the 
change of times, manners havo also changed. 

RESPOND TO CHALLENGE 
The nation must now respond to the challenge 
ol the Government. Xt is to be hoped, however, that 
whilst people belonging to all classes and creeds 
will courageously and in all humility go through the 

fiery ordeal considering no price too dear and no 
sufierings too great, they will observe the strictest 

noit-violeuee in thought, word and deed, no matter 
how great the provocation may be. I would also 
urge them not to be angry with the administrators. 
It is not easy for them to shed the habit handed 
down from generation to generation. Our quarrel is 
not with men but with measures. 


11. Pure breach of non-moral laws and of laws and orders 
injurious to people wherever considered possible and advisable 
may be practised. 

12, All unjust orders issued under an Ordinance mav be 
civilly disobeyed. 
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We have faith in ourselves and therefore ic 
human nature to feel that, if we suffer long enough 

and in the proper spirit, our sufferings must result in 
converting administrators. After all, let us realise that 
the greater and the longer the sufferings, the greater 
would be our fftness for StGaraJija^ for which we are 
embarking upon a fiery ordeal. I would remind the 
nation ut the pledge I gave to the Prime Minister 

towards the end of the Plenary Session of the 
Round Table Conference that there shculd be n<i 
malice in the s<truggle if it fell to oiir lot to resume 

it and that we would do nothing unworthy. I shall 

trust every Indian to redeem the pledge. 


IN YERAWADA AGAIN 


The release of the correspondence was followed by a 
6rOvernment statement explaining the issue between the 
Govemment and the Congress and the reasons why ** civil 
disobedience cannot be permitted ”, The statement was rotuted 
by Mr. Pyarelal, Gandhi’s Private Secretary, in Young India while 
at the same time Pandit Malaviya released the correspondence 
between Mr. Gandhi and Sir Samuel Hoare in which the Mahatma 
had asked the Secretary of State to clear up certain miwtinder* 
standings. In releasing the Hoare-Gandhi correspondence, Pandit 
Malaviya made it clear that in seeking the interview with the 
Viceroy, Mr. Gandhi was actuated by no motive other than that of 
finding the way to peace and continued co-operation on the basis ot 
the Delhi pact. “Your Excellency” ho observed, “unfortunately 
persisted In rejecting Mahatma Gandhi’s offer” which was made in 
all sincerity and good faith. The Working Committee resolution 
was merely tentative and was not intended to be a threat. “ The 
pronouncements and action of the Government culminating lu the 
Statement of Janu^ 4th clearly Indicates that oven before the 
return home of Mahatma Gandhi, the Government had determined 
Confess and had coolly concerted 
Herein, It seems, Ties the true explanation of 

OR ^nffVallabhai Patel were arrested under Regulation 



UNTOUCHABILITY 


In tlie dramatic triumph ot TVIaliatma Gandlii’a ‘‘ Epic iPtist *' 
of September 1932, which eflected a modification of the Premier’s 
Communal Award we are apt to forget the long, patient and 
continuous service he lias been rendering to the cause of the 
antouchables during more than three decades ot his public iifii 
ill South Atrica and India. Gandhiji has consistently, from the 
very beginning, regarded “ untouchability as the greatest blot 
on Hinduism The problem, presented no practical difficulties 
in South Africa where his ‘ untouchable ’ friends used to frequent 
his place and live and feed with him and his family without 
provoking any domestic discord or social ostracism. The case 
was, however, ditferent in India. In his Autohiogro-plii/, Mahatma 
Gandhi has described in some detail his experiences in dealing 
with the problem ot the ixntouchables. So long as it was a mere 
question of contx'oversy or argument, it was one thing. But 
when, in his usual manner, he began to cany out in practice) 
the principles of equality and fraternity ha was preaching, and 
In direct contravention of the custom of his neighbours began tc^ 
admit a family of untouchables into hfs own household in the 
Ashram^ he provoked what he called an “ Jnternal storm” a» 
Mx's. Gandhi, unaccustomed to the new ways, could not reconcile 
herself to it. It took him some time to bring the family and 
his neighbours to his way of thinking. The story ot the conversion 
and the struggle he had to pass through in effecting tin? reform 
of his own household is told with simple charm and naivete. 
His conviction was not the result of foreign residence or even 
the studies In Christian Literature. Speaking at Mayavai*am, a 
centre of orthodoxy in South India, in May 1915 the year 
he returned to India after bidding farewell to South India, 
Gandhiji averred : “ In so far as I have been able to study 
Hinduism outside India, I have felt that it is no part of real 
Hinduism to have In Its fold a mass of people whom I would 
call ‘ untouchables If it was proved to me that this Is 
an essential part of Hinduism, I for one would declare myself 
an open rebel against Hinduism itself.” 

That was the beginning of a movement for the removal 
of untouchability which has not ceased to this day, but has 
gone on gathering strength and momentum till by hia own 
unique efforts It Is now a first class issue of outstanding national 
importance. In one of his addresses to the untouchables titamselve* 
in May 1921, Mahatma Gandhi declared : 

59 
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‘*I was hardly yet twelve when this idea had downed on me. 
A scavenger named Uka, an ‘ untouchable uaed to attend 
our house for cleaning latrines. Often I would ask my mother 
why it was wrong to touch him and v.^hy I was forbidden to 
do so. If I accidentally touched Uka I vvas aslced to perform 
the ablutions 5 and though I naturally obt-yed, it was not without 
smilingly protestiag that ‘ untouciiability ’ was not sauctiuned 
by religion and that it was impossible that it should be so. I 
was a very dutifnl and obedient child ; but so far as was 
consistent with respect for my parents, 1 often had tussles with 
them on this matter. I told my mother that she was entirely 
wrong in considering physical contact with Uka as sinful ; it 
could not be sinful * ’ . 

So long as Hindus wilfully regard ' untouchability ’ as part 
of their religion, so long as the mass of HimUts consfdor it a 
sin to touch a section of their brethren, Swtf-raj is imxjossibie 
of attainment.” 


Indeed time a:id again Gandhiji made it clear tlaat “ without 
the removai of the taint of via touchabi lily, Swaraj is a laeaninglesa 
term. Siraraj is as inconceivable without full reparation to the 
‘ depressed ’ classes as it is Imi)oasibie ivithout real Hindu- 
Muslim unity. 


Untouchability Is repugnant to reason and to the Snstinet 
of mercy, pity, and love. 

No man can consider another man inferior to himself. Ho 
must consider every man as his blood-brother. It is the cardin»i 
principle of every religion.” 


And like the saints of medieval India, he gave pathetic 
expression to the deep-movlug cry; do not desire to be 

born again, but If I am really bora again, I desire to be born 
amidst the untouchables, so as to share their difficulties and to 
work for their liberation.’ That has always been the note of 
his utterances on countless occasions. The ban against nntouch 
ablUty Is one of the OMdlual points ot the Safi/agrdhu pledge 
as of the conditions of Swaraj, But a leader of Gandhiii’s tvne 
could not be content with mere declarations of faith or koouent 
expositions of principles. He must lead, and when in loor> 
wa8lylng- ill et Jnhu,flie call oame from Vykom in Travancoro 
where a handful of Satyagrahia were determined to get aceesA 
to the Important thoroughtaves near the temple The Volunteer« 
who had the blessings of Mahatma Gandhi, were receivW 
directions from his lieutenants who were conducting the onerationA 
ta «o.riwoe ^th Ms plan In fact, tho fykom'’'X*‘*X 
‘'represented a taming point in the campaign against 
abiuty". The moeess oi this oampaign^Jod to^S 
at PasriTO Beslstanoe wMoh were more or lese fitful ** 
in the year Uabatea OwaW Mmself came to ^ 
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guided the passive resisters with advise and cn(iouiNigf,(u».-.rit. 
Thereafter he made an extensive tour oc the country visiting 
the remotest parts of the countryside, untoiiehod by Jlio 
railways or civilization. Wiiat he saw of the uat'>;tchabK'S 
in Malabar ani Orissa “ the hitler cup ot sorrow 

and hiimllifttion Their poverty and dojarradation \v“(!rt) ov'eiit 
beyond his own worst appraJwusioas. This untouchHldlity,'* 
he cried, “is onr greatest shame. T^’o iiumiliatton of it 
is sinking deeper and deep<‘r.” lit was to ndteve 

of their distress tir-tt he preached the euit of the 
The spinning whe-‘I, h;: rightly lield, iiH’si mean eronojnJc 
salvation for the miserable vw-tches wlii- dying of 

hlducation and tlus avoidance of <lrhik and cleaner pernoiiul 
habits were to raise tbieir moral tone. hVoe intorco*jrs<'' with 
the higher c-ostos and Aitiv^sioif into their temples and nafdvc 
schools were to give fbeni a .social standing. And then th<iy 
were to have their p.**cper share of poboii.'jai rights and ;.!i« 
privileges of public 111^. 'P'hat has been his 'ill-round jdan 
?or tSie uplift of the -l injonH. When .at the liound 'ra!>le {Jonfsireuce 
he urged tlie Depressed Cliisses, to cast in iheir lot with the,' re^t 
ot the Hindus and not to stand apart, Isidubwl and wiigrogat*^!, 
he meant it ail tor their good in a sopryo v/Ijicij the b.‘-ui*.«irs 
of that community did ufd. dn.dersta.afl. Th.iy v>aly wondered why 
Mr. Gandhi, who was ao k«en on the uplifi of the depre.ssefi 
classes, should deny them s.'p irate ohiGt.o*arj,-i. And sc- tlicy 
joined the Mu.siia'.s and Europeans ;*«.! detuaoded separate 
representiit.ion whicrj they enihodiod io what is known .as the 
Minorities Pact. But Gainihiji would scli the vital fntoreata 
of the untouchable.s eve.u for ti:o .s:-;ke oL winning 
lie would not, as he .SAid, )j/wg.;iu .‘iway their riglits for the 
kingdom of the whpne world”. Me hold that ‘‘ ho would far ather 
that Hinduism died than th.at untouckabiMty lived”. And tn 
an non neiug the fail a re of his negotiation.s with the loaders of the 
communities for a settlement, ho very .TioutMfutiy expressed idiUKeif 
as follows at the Minoritios C-.inmiUoe pueeting on Novemhur t,‘l 
1031: “I can underjkuid the claMus adiMnce<i by other 

communities but the claim advanced on behsilf of the ‘hmtomih aides” 
is to me the uokindest cut of all. It moans perpetual bar 
sinister.” And ho concluded with the fateful words that ft 
he was the only person to rvjslst this thing he would resist it 
with his life The words which looketl q»iho l»Hrinle.sH then 

and somewhat like a rhetorical pororalion were charged with 
a solemn warning. And when the Premier's Award waa 

published on August 17, 1932, giving separate electorates to 
the Depressed Classes as in the case of Muslima and Kuropoana 
Gandhijl made his fateful re.solve that lie would ** fast tifito* 
death” it that decision was not abaudoued. Maliatmaii’a 

correspondence with the Premier and the Secretary of Htito 
conveying this grim resolve waa pubir.shed on th 4 JSthi 
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September 1932 when Gandhiji himself was in Fpa’isc u . 
Gorerament, however, gave fall facilities to the leaders oi 
commnnlties to come in contact with Mahatmaji and find a 
way of settlement. Gandhiji’s resolve had a dramatic eifeet 
on the whole country, and leaders of all parties, irrespective 
of political or communal differences, met with one accord to 
hammer oat a solution so that the life of the Mahatma may 
be saved at any cost Thus did the Yerawada Pact come into 
being — a pact which was at once accepted by the Government; 
displacing the Premier’s Award as desired by the Mahatma. 

The text of the Gandbi-Macdonald-Hoare corre^pondmit; : 
is given overleaf. 



eORRESPONDENGE WETE FREMIEK 


BANDHtJPS LETTER TO SIR Mt^UEL HQ£iRE 

Ths tollowing is the letter from Ma*. Gacdhi to Sis Samuel 
Hoare, dated Yerawada Central Prison.^ March llth, : 

Dear Sir Samael, — Yon will perhavjs recoUect that 
at the end of ray speech at the liomnd 'lYble Conference 
when the Minorities’ claim was presented, I Lad said that 
I should resist with my life the of' separate 

electorate to the Depressed Glasses,"' I'his -v'as net said 
m the heat of the moment nor by ^vay oi ri^etoric. 
It was meant to be a religions sratemeni, 

In pursuance of that staremf^Dt, I had hoj^ed on my 
return to India to mobilize public opiniori against separate 
electorate at any rate for the Depressed Classes. But it 
was not to be. 

Drom the newspapers I ara peimitted to read, I 
observe that any moment His Majesty's Covemiaent may 
declare tlieir decision. At first 1 had thoi:3ght t/hal if the 
decision was found to create separate electorates for the 
Depressed Classes, I should take such steps as 1 might 
then consider necessary to give effect to my vow. But 
I feel it would be unfair to the British Government for mo 
to act without giving previous notice. Naturally they could 
not attach the significance I give to my statement. 

I need hardly reiterate all the objections 1 havo 
to the creation of separate electorates for the Depressed 

* See concluding portion of Qandhljt’s speech at the Minorities 
Committee on November IS, 1931., page 883, paragraph beginning 

with** I can understand’* to “ I will resist It with 

my life ” on page 834, 
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Classes. I feel as if I was one of them, i heir 
case stands on a wholly different footiog from that, of 
others. T am not against their representation in the 
legislatures. I should favour every one of their arlnltS; 
male and female, being registered as voters irrespective of 
education or property qualifications even though the 
franchise teat may be stricter for others. Bnt I hold than* 
separate electorate is harmful for them and for Bindnism 
whatever it may be from a purely political standpoint. Tc 
appreciate the '^harm that separate electorates would flc 
them, one bas to know how they are distributed amongst 
the so-cailed Caste Hindus and how dependent they are on 
the latter. So far as Hinduism is concerned, separate 
electorate would simply vivisect and disrupt it, For me 
the question of these classes is predominantly moral and 
religious. The political aspect important though it is 
dwindles into insignificance compared tc the moral and 
religious issue. You will have to appreciate my feelings in 
this matter by remembering that I have been interested in 
the condition of these classes from iriy boyhood and have 
more than once staked my all for their sake. I say this 
not to pride myself in any way. I feel that no penance 
Caste Hindus may do, can in any way compensate for the 
calculated degradation to which they have consigned the 
Depressed Classes for centuries. But I know that separate 
electorate is neither penance nor any remedy for the 
crushing degradation they have groaned under. 

I therefore respectfully inform His Majesty’s- 
Government that in the event of their decision creating 
separate electorate for the Depressed Classes, I must fast 
unto death. 

I am painftilly conscious of the fact that such a step, 
ifrhilst I am a prisoner, must cause grave embarrassment to 
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His Mfijesty's GoTf ininent and that ifc will be regarded by 
many as highly improper on the part of one holding my 
position to introduce into the political field metliods which 
they would dsscribo as hysterical, if r.ot much vvorso. All 
that 1 can urge in defence is that, for me, tlui contcmplatea 
step is not n iiieihod, it is a part of my besiig. It is the 
call oi conscience which 1 date not disobey, r.veii thiuigh 
it may cowt w'liatever rejmtyiiioji for sanity 1 inoy possess. 

So lar as 1 can sec now, iny discharge from 
imprisonrrjejnt would not make the duty of fasting anj 
the less imperative. 

I am hoping however that all my fears are wholly 
unjustified and that the British Government have no 
intention whatever of creating separate electorate for tlie 
Depressed Glasses. 

It is perhaps as well for me to refer to another matter 
that is agitating me and w’hich may also enforce a similar 
fast. It is the way repression is going on. I have no 
notion when 1 may receive the shock that would coinpe! 
the sacrifice. Repression appears to me to be crossing 
what might be called legitimate. Governmental terrorism 
is spreading through the land. Both English and Indian 
ojSicials are being brutalised. I’he latter, high and low, 
are becoming demoralised by reason of the Government 
regarding as meritorious disloyalty to the people and 
inhuman conduct towards their own kith and kin. The 
latter are being cowed down. Free speech has been stifled. 
Goondaism is being practised in the name of law and 
order. Women who have come out for public service 
stand in fear of their honour being insulted. 

And all this, as it seems to me, being done in order 
to crush the spirit of freedom which the Congress repre- 
sents. Repretsion is not c<nfined to punishing civil 
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breaches of the common law. It goads people to break 
the newly made orders of autocracy designed for the ujost 
part to humiliate them. 

In all these doings, as I read them, I see no spirit 
of democracy. ladeed, my recent visit to ElDgl#ind has 
confirmed my opinion that your democracy is a superficia'i 
circumscribed thing. In the weightiest matters, decisions 
are taken by individuals or groups without any reference 
to the Parliament and these have been ratified by 
Members having but a vague notion of what they v^ere 
doing. Such was the case with Egypt and the War 
of 1914 and such is the case with India. My v/hole 
being rebels against the idea that in a system called 
democratic, one man should have unfettered power of 
afiPecting the destiny of an ancient people numbering 
over three hundred millions and that his decisions can 
be enforced by mobilising the most terrible forces of 
destruction. To me this is a negation of democracy. 

And this repression cannot be prolonged without 
further embittering the already bitter relations between 
the two peoples. In so far as I am responsible and 
can help it, how am I to arrest the process ? No' by 
stopping Civil Disobedience. For me it is an article of 
faith. I regard myself by nature a democrat. The 
democracy of ray conception is wholly inconsistent with 
the use of physical force for enforcing its will. Civil 
resistance therefore has been conceived to be a proper 
substitute for physical force to be used wherever generally 
the latter is held necessary or justifiable. It is a process 
of self-suffering and a part of the plan is, that in given 
circumstances a civil resister must sacrifice himself even 
by fasting to a finish. That moment has not yet arrived 
for me. I have no undeniable call from within for such 
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a step. But events happening' oiitSicle are alarmiu 
enough to agitate my fundamental beiug. Therefore i 
writing to you about the possibility of a fast regarding 
the Depressed Classesj I felt I would be untrue to y ‘U 
if I did not tell you also there was anoilier possibility, 
not remote, of such a fast. 

Needless to say, from my side absolute secrecy his 
been maictained about all the correspondence I liave 
carried on with you. Of course, Sardar Vallabhai Patel 
and Mr. Mahadev Dasai who have just been sent to 
join us, know all about it. But you will no doubt make 
whatever use you wish of this letter.” 





sin SAMUEL KOARE^S REPLY 


The following is the letter, dated April 13th, 1032, from 
Sir Samuel Hoare to Mr. Gandhi : 

“Dear Mr. Gandhi, — I write in answer to yonr letter 
or the 11th March and I say at once that I realise fully 
the strength of your feeling upon the question of separate 
electorates for the Depressed Classes. I can only say that 
we intend to give you any decision that may be necessary 
solely and only upon the merits of the case. As you are 
aware, Lord Lothian’s Committee has not yet completed its tour 
and it must be some weeks before we can receive any conclusions 
at which it may have arrived. When we receive the report we 
shall have to give most careful conai deration to its recommendation a, 
and we shall not give a decision until we have taken into account, 
in addition to the views expressed by the Committee, the views 
that you and those who think with you have so forcibly expressed. 
I feel sure that if you were in our position, you woufd be taking 
exactly the same action we intend to take. You would await the 
Committee’s Report, you would then give it your fullest considera- 
tion, and before arriving at a final decision, you would take into 
account the views that have been expressed on both sides of the 
controversy. More than this I cannot say. Indeed, I do not 
Imagine that you would expect me to say more. 

As to the Ordinances, I can only repeat what I have already 
said, both publicly and privately. I am convinced that It was 
essential to impose them in the face of the deliberate attack upon 
the very foundations of ordered government. lam also convinced 
that both the Government of India and the Local Governments are 
not abusing their extensive powers and are doing everything 
possible to prevent excessive or vindictive action- We shall not 
keep the emergency measures in force any longer than, we are 
obliged to for the purpose of maintaining the essentials of law and 
order and protecting our officials and other classes of the community 
against terrorist outrages.” 



LETTER U R&JISS&Y tH^l^GOONALD 


Letter from Mr. Gandhi, dated yers^vada Central Prison. 
August 18, 1932, to the Prime Minister Mr. Kaxnsaj MacDonald : 

Friend, — Thert^ caa be no doubt tliat Sit" 
Samuel Hoare has sliowed. j ou and the Cabinet my letter 
to him of lit!’. March on the question of the representa- 
tion of the Depressed Classes. That letter should be 
treated as part i>f this letter and be read together with this. 

I have read the British Government’s decision on 
the representation of the Minorities and have slept over 
it. In pursuance of my letter to Sir Sarnuel Hoare and 
my declaration at the meeting of the Minorities Committee 
of the Kound Table Conference on the I3th November 
1931, at St. James’s Palace, I have to resist your decision 
with my life. The only way I can do so is by declaring 
a perpetual fast unto death from food of any kind, save 
water with or without salt and soda. This fust will 
cease if during its progress the British GovernmC'Dt of 
its ovrn motion or under the pressure of public opinion 
revise their decision and their schi^mo of communal 
electorates for the Depressed Glasses, whose represen- 
tatives should be elected by general electorate under 
common franchise no matter liow wide it is. 

The proposed fast will come into operation in the 
ordinai-y coarse from the noon of 20th Beptemher next 
unless the said decision is meanwhile revised in tb« 
manner suggested above- 

I am asking the authorities here to cable the text 
of this letter to you so as to give you ample notice. 
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Bat, in any case I aat leaving sumcient time for this 
letter to reach yon in time by the slowest route. 

I also ask that this letter and my letter to Sir 
Samuel Hoare, already referred to, be published at the 
earliest passible moment. On my part I have sempulously 
observed the rule of the jail and have communicated my 
desire or the contents of the two letters to no one save 
my two companions, Sardar Vallabhai Patel and 
Sjt. Mahadev Desai. But 1 want, if you make it possible., 
public opinion to be affected by my letters. Hence my 
request for their early publication. 

I regret the decision that I have taken. But as a 
man of religion that I hold myself to be, I have no other 
course left open to me. As I have said in my letter to 
Sir Samuel Hoare. even if His .Vlajesty’s Government 
decided to release me in order to save themselves embar- 
rassment, my fast will have to continue. For, I cannot 
now hope to resist the decision by any other means. And 
I have no desire whatsoever to compass my release by any 
means other than honourable. 

It may be that my judgment is warped and that I am 
wholly in error in regarding separate electorates for the 
Depressed Glasses as harmful to them or Hinduism. If so, 
I am not likely to be in the right with reference to other 
parts of my philosophy of life. In that case, my death by 
fasting will be at once a penance for my error and a 
lifting of a weight from off those numberless men and 
women who have a child-like faith in my wisdom. Whereas 
if my judgment is right, as I have little doubt it is, the 
contemplated step is but a due fulfilment of the scheme of 
life which I have tried for more than a quarter of a century 
apparently not without considerable success.” 



THE PREI^JER’S REPLAY 


li'Siter from Mr- Ramsay MacDr.iutIrl. in LV.waing- Streep 
date .1 September 8th, 3932 : 

“Dear Mr. Gandhi, — I have received your letter with much 
i^-arprise and let me add with very sincere regret. Moreover 1 
cannot help thinking that you have write:! it under a misunder- 
jtanding as to what tlie decision of His Majesty’s Government 
as regards the Depressed Classes really implies. 

We have alwaj's understood that you were irrevocably opposed 
to permanent segregation of the Depressed Classes from tiie Hindu 
coiumunity. You made your position very clear on the Minorities 
Committee of the Round Table Conference and you expressed it 
again in the letter you wrote to Sir Samuel Iloare on the 11th March. 
W’’e also knew that your view was shared by a great body of 
Hindu opinion and we therefore took it into most careful account 
when we were considering the qiiestion -jf the representation of the 
Depressed Classes. 

Whilst in view of the numerous appeals we have received from 
the Depressed Classes organisations and the generally adndtted 
social disabilities under wbich they labotir and which y<ui have 
recognised, we felt it our duty to safeguard what we believed to be 
the right of the Depressed Classes to a fair proportion of represent' 
ation in the legislatures, we were eqtially careful to do nothing 
that would split off their community from the Himhi world. You 
yourself stated in your letter of March 31th that you wore not 
against their representation in the legislatures. Under the 
Government's scheme, the Depressed Classes will remain pat t of 
the Hindu community and will vote witlt the Hlndti electorate on. 
an equal footing ; but for the first twenty years, wldle still remaining 
electorally part of the Hindu community, they will receive through 
a limited number of special constituencies the means of safeguarding 
their rights and interests that we are convinced is necessary 
under the present conditions. Where these constituencies are 
created, the members of the Depressed Classes will not be deprived 
of their votes in the general Hindu constituencies but will have two 
votes in order that their membership of the Hindu community 
should remain unimpaired. We deliberately decided against the 
creation of what you describe as communal electorate for the 
Depressed Classes and Include all Depressed Classes voters in the 
general or Hindu constituencies so that the higher caste candidates 
should have to solicit their votes or Depressed Class candidates 
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should have to solicit the votes of higher castes at the election. 
Thus ia every way was the unity of Hindu society preserved. 

We felt however that during the early period of Responsible 
Government, when power in the Provinces would pass to whoever 
possessed a majority in the legislatures, it was essential that the 
Depressed Classes whom you have yourself described in your letter 
to Sir Samuel Hoare as having been consigned by Casts Hindus to 
calculated degradation for centuries, should return a certain number 
of members of their own choosing to the legislatures of seven of 
the nine Provinces to voice their grievances and their ideals 
and prevent decisions going against them without tlse legislature 
and Government listening to their case — in a word to place 
them in a position to speak tor themselves which (ivery fair- 
minded person must agree to be necessary- Wo did not 
consider the method ot electing special renreseotatives by 
reservation of seats in the existing condittor.s under any 
system oi franchise which is practicable, of members who Ciiuld 
genuinely represent them and be responsible for them, because 
in practically all eases such members would he elected hy a 
majority consisting of the higher cast© Hindus. 

The special advantage initially given under our sulieme 
to the Depressed Classes by means of a limited ninub.-r oi 
special constituencies In addition to their normal electoral rights; 
in the general Hindu constituencies is wholly different in conception 
and eft'oet from the method of representation adopted fur 
minority such as Moslems by means of sepi^rate covnmunal 
electorates. For example, a Moslem cannot vote or be a 
candidate in a general constituency whereas any elect(>rally 
qualified member of the Depressed CUsses can vote in and 
stand for a general constituency. The number of territorial 
seats allotted to Moslems is uaturally conditioned by the fact 
that It is impossible for them to gain any lurther territorial 
seats and In moat provinces they enjoy waightage in excess 
of their population ratio. The number of special seats to be 
filled from special Depressed Class constituencies will be seen 
to be small and has been fixed not to provide a quota 
numerically appropriate for the total representation of the whole 
of the Depressed Class population but solely to secure a minimuiri 
number of spokesmen tor the Depressed Classes in the legislature 
who are chosen exclusively by Depressed Classes. The proportion 
of their special seats la everywhere much below the population 
percentage of the Depressed Classes. 

As I understand your attitude, you propose to adopt the 
extreme course of starving yourself to death, not in order to 
secure that the Depressed Classes should have joint electorates 
with other Hindus, because that Is already provided, nor to 
maintain the unity of the Hindus which is also provided, but 
solely to prevent the Depressed Classes who £.dmUtodly suiter- 
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from terrible disabilities to-day from being able to secure a 
limited mimber of representatives of their own choosing to 
speak on their behalf in the legislatures which will have a 
dominating indneiice over their future. In the light or tfnese 
vet-y fair and cautious proposals, I am quite unable to understand 
the reason of the decision you have taken and can only 
think you have made it tinder a miaapprehousion at the 

jictual facts. 

lu response to a very general request from Indians after they 
had failed to produce a settlement themselves, the Cxovermneatj 
much ^ f^giiinst Us will, undertook to give a decision on the 

Mraoritias question. They have now given it and they cannot 
be expected to alter it except on the conditions they have stated, 
l am afraid therefore that my answer to you muat be that the 
<<^o\’ernment’s decision stands and that only an agreement of 
Ine communities themselves can substitute other electoral 

arrangements for those that the Government have devised 

a .sincere endeavour to weigh coaliicting claims on their 

just ments. 

^You ask that this corrospon deuce, inchicling your lettar 
to ihir Bamuel Hoare of March 11th, should be published. As 
’t would seem to me unfair if your present internment were 
It deprive you of the opportunity ot explaining to the public 

The reason why you intend to fast, I readily accede to the 

request if, on reconsideration, you repeat it. Let me however 
price again ^ urge you to consider the actual details of the 
Government’s decision and ask yourself seriously the 

[jTn^stion whether it really justilies you in taking the action 
you contemplate.” 



^M^DlirjrS FINAL LETTEfS 


Letter from Mr. ;]Gandhi, dated the Veravvada Cer.tal Frifson,. 
9 til September, 1932, to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald : 

Dear Friend. — I have to thank you for your frank 
and full letter telegraphed and received this day. I am 
sorry however that you put upon the contemplated step 
an interpretation that never crossed my mind. I have 
claimed to speak on behalf of the very class, to sacrifice 
whose interests you impute to me a desire to fast myself 
to death. I had hoped that the extreme step itself 
would effectively prevent any such selfish interpretation. 
Without urging, I affirm, that for me, this matter is 
one of pure religion. The mere fact of the Depressed 
Classes having double-votes does not protect them oi 
the Hindu society in general from being disrupted. In 
the establishment of separate electorate at all for the 
Depressed Classes, I sense the injection of a poison 
that is calculated to destroy Hinduism and do no good 
whatever to the Depressed Classes. 

You will please permit me to say no matter how 
sympathetic you may be, you cannot come to a correct 
decision on a matter of such vital and religious importance 
to the parties concerned. I should not be against even 
over-representation of the Depressed Classes. What I am 
against is their statutory separation even in a limited 
form from the Hindu fold so long as they choose to 
belong to it. 

Do you realise that if your decision stands and the 
Constitution cdmes into being, you arrest the marvelloua 
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growth of the work of the Hiodix reformers who have 
dedicated themselves to the uplift of their suppressed 
brethren in every walk of life? 

I have therefore been eornpellefl rekictantly to adhere 
to the decision conveyed to yon? 

As your letter may give rise to a iiiisunderstanding., 
I wish to state that tlie fact of my having isolated for 
special treatment the Depressed Glasses <iiiesti<5n from 
other parts of your decision, does not in any way mean 
that I approve of or am reconciled to other jiarts of the 
decision- fn my opinion many other parts are open 
to a very grave objection. Only I do not consider them 
to be any warrant for ealllog from me such (jelf-immola- 
tion as my conscience lias prompted me to in the matter 
of the Depressed Classes.’' 



LETTER TO BOMBAY GOVERNMENT 


The tollowlng is the statement that Mahatma Gandhi seat to 
'ihe Bombay Government on September 15, 19:^2, oa his decision to 
fast in connection with the Depressed Classes problem. The 
Statement was released to the Press on Septembav 21, 1932 ; 

The fast which I am approaching was resolved upon 
in the name of God for His work and as I believe in all 
humility at His call. Friends have urged nia to postpone 
the date for the sake of giving the public a ch.ance to 
organise itself. I am sorry that it is not open to me to 
change even the hour except for the reason stated in 
my letter to the Prime Minister. 

THE PURPOSE OF THE FAST 
'The impending fast is against those who have faith 
in me, whether Indians or foreigners and for those who 
have it not. Therefore, it is not against the English official 
world but it is against those Englishmen and women, who, 
in spite of contrary teaching of official world, believe iu me 
and the justice of the cause T represent, nor is it against 
those of my countrymen who have no faith in me whether 
they be Hindus or others, but it is against these countless 
Indians no matter to what persuasion they belong who 
believe that I represent a just cause. Above all, it is 
intended t& sting the Hindu conscience into right religious 
action. The contemplated fast is no appeal to mere 
emotion. By fast, I want to throw the whole of my weight 
(^such as it is) in the scales of justice pure and simple. 
Therefore, there need be no undue haste in a feverish 
anxiety to save my life. 

I implicitly believe in the truth of the saying that 
ao blade of grass moves but by His will ”, 
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He will save it if He neeJs it for further service, la 
this body, nooa eaa save 5c agaiost His will. Humanly 
speakiog, I believe it will stand the strain for some time. 

Separate electorate is merely the last straw. No 
patched up agreemant between caste Hindu Ioad«*,r.s aiid 
rival Depressed Classes leaders will answer the purpose. 
An agreement to be valid luas to be real. If the Hindu 
mass mind is not yet prep ared banish un touch ability 

root and branch, 5: must s icridce me without the slightest 
hesitation. 

NO COERCION 

riiere should be no coercion of these who are opposed 
to joint electorate. !i hwe no diilficuUy ;a understanding 
th(ur bitter opposition, riiey have every right to distrust 
me. Do I not belong to that Hindu section miscalled the 
superior class or caste Hindus who have ground down to 
powder the so-called untouchables ? My marvid is that 
the latter have remained nevertheless in the Hindu fold. 
But whilst I can justify this opposition, i believe that they 
are in error. They will, if they can, separate the 
Depressed Glasses entirely from the Hindu society and 
form them into a separate class — a standing and a living 
reproach to Hinduism, 1 should not mind if thereby their 
interest could bo really served. But my Intimate ae(][iiaint- 
ance with every shade ot untouchability convinces me that 
their IJves such as they are, are so intimately mixed up 
with those of Caste Hindus in whose midst and for whom 
they live that it is impossible to separate them. They are 
part of the individual family. 

NO COMPROMISE 

Their revolt against the Hindus with whom they 
live and their apostasy from Hindnism I should understand 
hut this is so far as 1 can. see they will not do. There is a, 
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eubtle fiomethicg- — indefinable in Hinduism — tvbiiolj 
keeps them in it in spite of them selves. And this- 

fact makes it imperative for a man like me, with a living 
experience <j-f it., tc- resist the contemplated separation 
though the effort ahoald cost life itselt. 'i'he implicationr-f 
of this resistance ar© tremendomb. No compromise v.'hleilj 
does not ensure the fullest freedom for the Depres&ed 
Classes inside the Hindu fold can be an adeq^uate snbatituti:* 
for the contemplated separation, and the betrayal cf tijtr 
trust can mert^Iy postpone the day of immolation for stii; 
and henceforth for those who think with me. The prohletk-: 
before responsible Hindus is to consider whether in the 
event of social, civic or political persecution of the 
Depressed Classes,, they are prepared to face 
Satyagralm in the shape of perpetual fast, not of o,:ie 
reformer like me, but an increasing army of reformers who 
I believe, do exist to-day in India and who w ill count their 
lives of no cost to achieve the liberation of these classes’ 
and thereby free Hinduism of age-long superstition. Let 
us fellow-reformers who have worked with me also 
appreciate the implications of the fast. It is either an 
ballncination of mine or an illumination. If it is the 
former, I must be allowed to do my penance in peace,. 
It will be the lifting of the dead weight on Hinduism. 
If it is illummation. may my agony purify Hinduism and 
even melt the hearts of those who are at present disposed 
to distrust me. 

SATUTORV RESERVATION 

Since there appears to be a misunderstanding as to 
the application of my fast, I may repeat that it is aimed at 
statutory separate electorate in any shape or form for the 
Depressed Classes. Immediately that threat is removed, 
once for all my fast will end. 1 hold strong views abou 



bKTTKR Ttf BuMHA-y Hi 

•J:es0i*vatioii ot seats, as also abous die rnosi raethotl 

oi dealing with the whole tKiiestioE^ Bai I aonsklev myself 
unfit as a prisoner to set forth my proposak. £ should, 
however, abide by any agreement on the basis of joint 
electorates that may be arrived at feet.v/een responsible 
leaders o£ Caste Hindus and Depressed Classes and which 
has been accepted by mass ineetings on *11 Hindus. One 
ihing I must make clear ; 

The satisfactory ending o: ih.0 Depressed Classes 
■question, if it is to come, shonlcl in ai-i v/ay be construed 
that I am committed to the acceptance oi Ha« Majesty’s 
'{xovemment's decision on other pai’i.s 01 the communal 
question. I am personally O'pposed to mfiuy other parts of 
It which, to my mind, make the working of any free 
democratic constitntioc well-nigli IrapMSsible nor woiiM the 
satisfactory solution of this question in any way bind me 
to accept the constitution that may be These are 

political questions for the Indian Natl mal Congress to 
consider and detarmine. iliey are utterly outside my 
province in my individual capacity. Nor ;fiay I as prisoner 
air my individual views on these questions.. My fast has a 
narrow a))plication. 

fastinct for bight 

Phe Depressed Classes question being predominantly 
a religions matter, I regard it as specially my own by 
reason of life-long concentration on it. It is a sacre<l 
personal trust which I may not shirk. Pasting for light 
and penance is a hoary institution. I have observed it 
in Christianity and Islam. Hinduism is replete with 
instances of fasting tor parificatioc and penance. But 
■if it is privilege, it is also a duty. Moreover, to the 
♦best of my light, I have reduced it to a science. As at» 
•expert therefore, I would warn friends and sympathisera^ 
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against (copying me blindly or out of false or bysterical 
sympathy. Let all such qualify themselves by hard 
work and selfless service of “ untouchables ” and they 
would have independent light if their time for fasting 
has come. 

Lastly, in so far as I know myself, this fast is 
being undertaken with purest of motives and without 
malice or anger against any single soul. For me it is 
the expression of and the last seal on non-violence, 
Those, therefore, who would use violence in this 
controversy against those whom they may consider to 
be inimical to me or the cause I represent will simply 
hasten my end. Perfect courtesy and consideration towards 
opponents is an absolute essential of success in this cause 
4it least if not in all cases. 



THE ETHICS OF FASTING 


“lam a touchable by birth but I am an untoucUabio by 
choice,’’ declared Mahatma Gandhi in the first Press interview’ 
given on the 20th September 1932 (nearly ten months after 
his euti’y into the Yerawada ^all). In the course oi the interview, 
Mahatma Gandhi stressed the ethical and spiritual aspect ot 
tasting and releared to the example of Christ and Mahomed 
and said he was “ entering it — on a much humbler and lower 
scale — so that he could engage, in a tussle with Ood.’* The 
Mahatma continued : 

My cards hfive always been on the table. So far 
as the present instance is concerned, I could say nothing 
whatever ■from behind prison bars. Now that I have 
got an opportunity given to me only a few hours ago, 
I have answered the first call from the Press. And 
had the statement I sent to the Government on September 1?- 
been immediately issued to the Press, that statement 
would have explained my decision. 

Briefly put, it is this, that my fast is only against 
separate electorates and not against statutory reservation 
of seats for the suppressed classes is only partly true. 
Opposed I certainly was to statutory reservation as I 
am now, but there never was put before me a scbeme 
of statutory reservation for acceptance or rejection. 
Therefore, there was no question of my having to decide 
upon that point. When I developed my own idea about 
statutory reservatioo, I certainly expressed my emphatic 
disapproval, and in my humble opinion, statutory 
reservation instead of doing service to the suppressed . 
classes will do them harm in the sense that it wull 
stop their natural evolution. Statutory reservation is 
like support and a man who rules upon support to that 
extent weakens himself. If people wonT laugh at me, 

I would gently put in a claim which I have always 
asserted, namely, that I am a touchable by birth but 
1 am an untouchable by choice, and I have endeavoured 
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in my own fashion to qualify myself ^o represent 
not the upper ten even amongst the untouchableSj because 
Ibe it said to our shame, there are castes and classes 
^ven among untouchables. 

** WHAT I WANT ’* 

My ambition, therefore, has been to repr insect, and 
identify myself so far as it is possible with the lowest 
strata among untouchables, namely, the invisibles and 
the unapproachables whom I always have ht-iore my 
miud^s eye wherever I go ; for, I have drunk deep of 
this poison cup. I met them in Malabar. I met soine 
of them in Orissa and I am convinced if they are over 
to rise, it will not be by reservation o£ seats. It will 
be by strenuous work done by Hindu reformers in rheir 
midst and it is because I feel that this separation would 
have killed all prospect of reform that my whole soul 
rebelled against it. 

Let me make it plain that the withdrawal of 
separate electorate will satisfy the letter of my vow. It 
will never satisfy the spirit behind it, and in my capacity 
of a self- chosen uatouchable, I am not going to rest 
•content with a patched up pact between the touchables 
and the untouchables. What 1 want, what I am 
living for and what I should delight in dying for is 
the eradication of uutouehability, root and branch. I 
want, therefore, a living pact whose lite-giving eifect 
should be felt not in distant to-morrow but to-day and 
therefore that pact should be sealed by an All-India 
•demonstration of touchables and untouchables meeting 
together, not by way of theatrical show, but in real 
brotherly embrace, and it is in order to achieve this 
dream of my life for the past fifty years that I have 
entered the fiery gate. 



Tim ETHICS OF PASTiKf^ » 

The British Government’s decision was 
straw, the decisive symptom. Therefore, with the uQerirmg 
eye of physician that I claim to he in snch matters 
I detected the symptom and therefore for me tlie abolition 
of separate electorate would he but the hej^inning; of the 
end. I would warn all those leaders wlic are assembled 
in Bombay and others against corning to any hasty deeisi m- 
MY LIFE I COCiYT OF NO CONSEQITENCli; 

Hundred such lives given for this noble cause 
JO mj opinion, ha a poor penance done by Hindus lor 
the atrocious wrongs heaped on hel])lesa men and women 
of their own faith. 1, therefore, would urge them not. 
to swerve an inch from the path of the strictest justice. 
My fast I want to throw in the scales of justice and 
it wakes up Oaste Hindus from their slumber. This 
has no connection with politics in any shape or form. 
Not that it will have no political results. It will have great 
political results but the fundamental thing is its religious 
and moral aspect. I take religion here in the broadest 
sense of the term, because in attacking untoiich ability I 
believed 1 had gone to the very root of the matter and 
therefore it is an issue of a transcendental value far 
surpassing Swaraj in terms of political constitution and 
would be a dead weight if it was not backed by a moral 
basis in the shape of the present hope engendered in the 
breasts of the down- trodden millions that a dead weight 
was going to be lifted off their shoulders and it is only 
because Hoglish oflicials cannot possibly see this living side 
of the picture that in their ignorance and self-satisfaction, 
they dare sit as judges upon questions that affect the 
fundamental being of millions of people, and here I mean 
both Caste Hindus and Untouchables, that is the suppressors 
and the suppressed, and it was in order to wake up even 
the officialdom from its gross ignorance, if 1 may make use 
of this expression without being guilty of giving offence, 
that I felt impelled by the voice from within to offer 
^resistance with the whole of roy being. 
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Jfor fiva days from the 19th to the 21tli Wepteiuber 
1932, the leaders of communities ’were in consultation among 
themselves and also with Gandhiji in a spirit of reason and 
goodwill. The spectacle of Gandhiji fasting to death nndei 
the mango tree in Yerawada jail cast a spell over the whole 
congregation who were determined to find a formula which 
would at once satisfy the needs of all parties and save the life ot 
the Mahatma. Thanks to the good offices of friends and the will 
to peace displayed by the leaders of the Depressed Classes such an 
agreement* was possible. The Conference which met at Bombay 
under the presidentship of Pandit Malavlya was thus able to come 
to a unanimous agreement which was approved by Mr. Gandhi and 
cabled to the Premier for acceptance on the 24th. On the conclusion 
ot the agreement hundreds of cables had been sent over to the 
British Government to accept the decision without delay and ratify 
the agreement. Thanks to the promptness of the Premier and 
Secretary of State, the agreement was at once accepted. 


* The following is the text ot the agreement which was 
arrived at between the leaders acting on belialf of the 
Depressed Classes and ot the rest of the Hindu community 
regarding the representation of the Depressed Classes in the 
le^slatures and certain other matters affecting their welfare: — 

I- There shall be seats reserved for the Depressed Classes 
out of general electorates. Seats In Provincial Legislatures shall 
be as follows : 


Madras 

SO 

Bombay with Sind 

15 

Punjab 

8 

Behar and Orlsa 

18 

Central Provinces 

20 

Assam 

7 

Bengal 

30 

United Provinces 

20 

Total 

• •• 148 


These figures are based on the total strength of the 
Provlnctal Councils announced In the Prime Minister’s decision. 

2. BleoHon to these seats shall be by joint eloclwratea . 
Buhject, however, to the foUovrlng procedure — 
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The Premieres ropljr approving the decision was eomaiunicatod 
to Mr. G-andhi on the afternoon ot the 20th September, 1032, 
Thereafter Mr. Gandhi broke the faat amidst impressive setting 
and issued the following statement : 

The fast undertaken in the name of God was 
broken in the presence of Gimidev, the J^et liabindranath 
Tagore, and a leper prisoner and Paraclaire Shastri, a 
learned Pandit, seated opposite to each other, and in the 
corr?pfiDy of loving and ioved ones who had gathered 
round mt. The breaking was preceded by the Poet 
singing one of his Bengali hymtis, then mantras from 

All memberw of the Depressed Classes registered in the 
general electoral roll ot a constituency will lonii an electoral 
college which will elect a panel of four candidates belonging 
to the Depressed Classes for each of such reserved seats by 
the method of single vote, and four persons getting the higliost 
number ot votes in such primary election stiall be the candidates 
for election by the genera! electorate. 

Representation of the Depressed Classes in the Central 
Legislature shall likewise be on the principle of joint electorates 
and reserved seats by the method of primary election in the 
manner provided tor in Clause 2 above for their representation 
in Provincial Legislatures. 

4. In fhr- Central Legislature 18 per cent, ot the seats 
allotted to the general electorate tor British India in the said 
legislature shall be reserved for the Depressed Classes. 

5. The system ot primary election to panel of candidates 
tor election to the Central and Provincial Legislatures, as 
hereinbefore mentioned, shall come to an end after the first 
ten years tmless ternuuated sooner by mutual agreement under 
the provision of Clause 6 below. 

f>. 'riie system of representation of the Depressed Cla8.se8 
by reserved seats in the Provincial and Central Legislatures 
as provided for in Clauses 1 and 4 shall continue until determined 
by mutual agreement between the communities concerned in 
this settlement. 

7. The Iranchfae for the Central and Provincial Legislatures 
for the Depressed Classes shall be as indicated in the Lotliian 
Committee Report. 

8. There shall be no disabilities attaching to anyone 
on the ground of his being a member of the Depressed 
Classes in regard to any elections to local bodies or appointment, 
to public service. 
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the Upanishad by Parachure Shastri, aud my ji'avoufite 
hymn ‘ Yaisbuayajanana \ 

The hand of God has been visible in the glorious 
manifestation thronghont the length and the breadth of 
India during the past seven days. The cables received 
from many parts of the world blessing the fast have 
sustained me through the agony of body and sou2 that, 
I passed through during the seven days, the caiise 
was worth going through that agony. 

The sacrificial fire, once lit, shall not be put out 
as long as there is the slightest trace of untoiichability 
still left in Hinduism. If it is Grod’s will that it does 
not end with my life, I have the confidence that there 
are several thousands of earnest reformers, who will lay 
down their lives in order to purify Hinduism of this 
awful curse. 

The settlement arrived at is, so far as I can see, 
a generous gesture on all sides. It is meeting of hearts, 
and Hindu gratitude is due to Dr. Ambedkar and Kao 
Bahadur Sriuivasan and his party ou the one hand and 
Kao Bahadur M. 0. Raja on the other. They could 
have taken up an uncompromising and defiant attitude 
by way of punishment to the so-called Caste Hindus for 
the sins of generations. If they had done so, 1 at least 
could not have resented their attitude, and my death 
would have been but a trifling price exacted for the 
tortures that the the onteastes of Hinduism have been 

lilvery endeavour shall be made to secure a fair representation 
of the Depressed Classes in these respects subject to such 
educational <iaalification8 as may belaid down for appoiatineat 
to public services. 

9. In every province oat of the educational grant an 
adequate mm shall be earmarked for providing education ;d 
.iacllities to members of the Depressed Classes. 
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gosDg through for unknowo generation,. But they ohoac; 
a nob!er path and have thus slaowa that they liave 
followed the precept of forgiveness enjoined by all religions. 

Let me hope that Caste Hindus will prove them- 
selves worthy of the forgiveness and carry out to the 
letter and spirit every clause of the fsettlenmnt with, 
all its implications, 

THE LJEGINNINC OE T6iE EilND 
The settlement^ is but the beginning of the end. 
The political part of it is very important, though it no 
doubt occupies but a small .space in the vast field of 
i-e£orm that has to be tackled by Caste Hindus during 
the coming days, namely, complete removal of the social 
and religious disabilities under which a large part of 
Hindu population has been groaning. I should be guilty 
of a breach of trust if I do not warn fellow-reformers 
and Caste Hindus in general that the breaking of the 


* The iollowiog is the text of the resolutions passed at 
hbe meeting of the Hindus’ Conference in Bombay on the 
S5th September 1932 : 

1. This Conference confirms the Poona ag^reement arrived at 
'jor.vvaeji the leaders of the Caste Hindus and Depressed Classes on 
September 24, 1932, and trusts that the British Government will 
withdraw its decision creating separate electorates within the 
Hindu community and accept the agreement in full. The 
Conference urges tliat immediate action be taken by Government 
so as to enable Mahatma Gandhi to break hf.s fast within the terma 
OT his vow and before it becomes too late. The Conference appeals 
:o the leaders of the communities concerned to realize the 
implications of the agreement and of this resolution and to make 
earnest endeavour to fulfil them. 

2. This Conference resolves that bencefortii no one shall be 
regarded as untouchable by reason of his birth and that those who 
have been so regarded hitlierto will have the same rights as other 
Hindus in regard to the use of public wells, public roads and other 
public institutions. These rights shall have statutory recognition 
at the first opportunity and shall be one of tlie earliest acts of the 
Swaraj Parliament if it shall not have received such recognition 
before that time. 
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fast carries with it the sure promise of a resutaption of 
it, if this reform is not relentlessly pursued and achieved 
within a measurable period. I had thought of laying 
down a period, but I feel that I may not so without 
a definite call from within. 

The message of freedom shall penetrate every 
Untouchable home and that can onlj’’ happen if reformers 
will cover every village. Yet, in the w.'i^ve of eathiisiasm 
and in an inordinate desire to spare me a repetition mJ 
the agony, there should be no coercion. We must, 
patient toil, and self- suffering, convert t!ie ignorant and 
the superstitious, but never seek to compel theta by force. 



THE AFTERMATH 


It must be said to the credit of all concerned that the whole 
husineas of the agreement was transacted with the utmost 
proijiptness possible and the fiovernment also acted with a 
due sense of the importance and urgency of the occasion. 
Government’s acceptance of the Pact was also announced by 

Mr. Haig, the Home Member, in a statement in the Assembly 

on September 26, 1932. On the completion of this business 

the restrictions on Gandhiji were reimposed on September 30. But 
from November 4 onwards facilities for conducting’ untouchability * 
work from prison were restored to him and Gandhi ji thereafter 
began to Issue a series of statements in which he called upon 
the Caste Hindus to play their part in the matter of removing 
untouchability. In fact the removal of the restrictions on 

Mr. Gandhi to enable him to continue his campaign against 
untouchability was obviously prompted by his warning to join 
Mr. Kelappan in his “fast iiito death” it the Guruvayur 
temple in Malabar was not thrown open to the Harijans by the 
1st January 1933. Gandhi jt held himself bound by his vow to 
Mr, Kelappan to join him in his attempt to see the temple gates 
thrown open to the Harijans as it was at his instance that 
Mr. Kelappan broKe the time that Gandhiji himself 

had recovered from the effects of his own fast. After considerable 
negotiation and dla<;ussion, Gandhiji postponed the fast with a 
view to assess the mind ot the temple-going people on the 
issue and also to await the Viceroy’s sanction to the two Bills 
on untouchability to be introduced in the Assembly and in 
the Madras Council. The Guruvayur Referendum having shown 
a decided majority for allowing tlie Harijans to enter the temple, 
Gandhiji was preparing the ground for a final struggle- On 
the 23rd January 1932 was published the announcement that 
H. E. the Viceroy had sanctioned the Introduction of Mr. C. S. 
Ranga Iyer’s “ Untouchability Abolition Bill ” in the Assembly 
while permission was refused to I>r. Subbaroyan’s Temple 
Entry Bill in the Madras Council on the ground that it is an 
All India Issue. Efforts however were soon made to adapt 
Dr. Subbaroyan’s Bill to the requirements of the Assembly 
where ft was to be discussed In a separate resolution. The 
amended resolution was accepted by the Viceroy. Touching the 
Viceregal decision, Gandhiji hurled another of his verbal missllea 
on the 24th January 1932 and declared that 
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‘‘the movement for temple- entry now broadens froifi 
Guruvayur in the extreme South to Haridwar in the Nortii. 
and my fast though It remains further postponed depends 
not, now, upon Guruvayur only but extends automatically 
to the temples in general. That is to say the fast becomes 
dependent upon the actions of reformers not regarding the 
Madras Bill which was to cover Guruvayur only iiut 
regarding the All-India Bill which covers all temples includiBig 
Guruvayur.” 

And he concluded the statement that no further ordinary 
propaganda will convict the Hindu mind of the sense of wrong 
of untouehabillty it It is not already convicted by years oi wor^- 
in that behalf. 

*■* It requires then as it has done before now an extraordinary 
propaganda of penance. It may be that it needs the stiiuuius 
of fast on the part of one who has made his life one with them. 
If so, they shall have it. They must either remove uutoucha 
biltty or remove me from their midst.” 



HINDU-MUSLIM QUESTION 


Among- the priceless teachings of Hinduism nothing iias^ 
impressed Gandhiji more deeply than its tolerance If we exclude 
AJiimsa which has exercised such a profound influence on his 
life and thoughts. “Is the God of the Mahoraedan/’ he asks^ 
** different from the God of the Hindu ? Religions are different roadf- 
converging to the same point. What does it matter that we take 
different roads so long as Ave reach the same goal ?” That has 
been the burden of his teaching. And that has a practical bearing 
also in the conditions of India. “ The Hindus, the Mahomedaus, 
the Parsis and the Christians who have made India their countiy 
are fellow-countrymen, and they will have to live in unity if only 
for their own Interest.” For have not the Hindus flourished under 
Moslem sovereigns and Moslems under the Hindu? Hlndu-Muslim 
Unity, said Gandhiji on another occasion, consists in “our having a 
common purpose, a common goal and common sorrows”. And 
what could be more inspiring than the Su'araj to be won by 
common endeavours ? Siva?*aJ ior India, must be an impossible 
dream without an Indissoluble union between the Hindus and 
Muslims of India. It must not be a mere truce. It cannot be based 
upon mutual fear. It must be a partnership between equals each 
respecting the religion of the other.” And what is the alternative 
to Hiridu-Muslim Unity ? Perpetual slavery. “ And therefore ” 
said Gandhiji, “I have thrown myself heart and soul into this 
Khilafat question.” This spirit of comradeship has grown with 
Gandhiji from the beginning. A story is told as to bow this 
feeling developed since his boyhood. While at school he would 
often happen to touch the untouchables ; and as he was never in the 
habit of concealing it from his parents, his mother used to tell him 
that “ the shortest cut to purification, after the unholy touch was 
to cancel it by touching any Mussulman passer-by”. Thus in the 
years that followed, he could make no distinction between hla 
Hindu and Muslim colleagues and friends, and among his fellow- 
workers and followers were to be found men and women of the 
Islamic faith no less deeply devoted to him and to his cause than 
hlB Hindu comrades and disciples. In fact, religion or race or creed 
or colour seems to have made no difference In the allegiance and 
loyalty of friends and fellow-workers or In his own regard and 
attachment to them. 
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That Hindus should help the Muslims in the IChllafat strug'g-le 
■and that the Muslims should respect Hindu feeling regarding the 
protection of the cow were the theme of countless essays and 
speeches. Thus In the Young Indict of July 28, 1921. 
Mahatma Gandhi vnrote: 

Everybody knows that without unity between Hindus 
«,nd Mussulmans, no certain progress can be made by the 
nation. There is no doubt that the cement binding the 
two is yet loose and wet. There is still mutual distrust. 
The leaders have come to recognise that India can make 
no advance without both feeling the need of trust and 
common action. But though there is a vast change among 
the masses, it is still not permanent quantity. The 
Mussolman masses do not still recognise the same 
necessity for Swaraj as the Hindus do. The Mussulmans 
do not flock to public meetings in the same numbers as 
the Hindus. This process cannot be forced. Sufficient 
time has not passed for the national interest to be awakened 
among the Mussulmans. Indeed it is a marvel, that 
whereas but a year ago the Mussulmans as a body hardly 
took any interest in Congress affairs, all over India 
thousands have registered themselves as members. This 
in itself is an immense gain. . 

There will never be real equality so long as one feels 
inferior or superior to the other. There is no room for 
peonage among equals. Mussulmans must not feel the 
lack of education or numbers where they are in a“minority. 
Defieieney in education must be corrected by taking 
csdncation. To be in a minority is often a bleasing^ 



THE KII1E.AFAT AND TDE COW 

Supenovity in uuuibers has frequently proved a hindraucti. 
It is character that counts in the end. I have uot. 

commenced this article to lay down counsels of perfection, 
or to state the course of conduct iei the distant future. 

Let us recognise that our Mussulman brethren have 
made great efforts to save the cow" for the sake of Oieir 
Hindu brethren. It would be a grave mistake to 
underrate them. But immediately sve bacome assex*tive, 
we make all effort on their part nugatory. Wo have 
throughout all these many year's put up with cow-slaughte” 
either without a murmur or under ineffective and violent, 
protest. We have never tried to d(?.serve soU-impo.sed 
restraint on the part of our Muss al man couiitrymen by 
going out of our way to cultivate fnendly reladons with 
them. We have more or less gratuitously assumed the 
impossibility of the task. 

But wft are now making a deliberate and conscious 
attempt in standing by their sule in the hour of their 
needs. Let us not spoil the good effect by making our 
free offering a matter of bargain. Friendship can n<'ver 
be a contract. It is a status c-arrying no consideration 
with it. Service is a duty, and duty is a debt which it 
is a sin not to discharge. If we w'ould prove our friend- 
ship, we must help our brethren whether they save the 
cow or not. We throw the responsibility for their conduct 
towards us on their own shoulders. We dare not dictate 
it to them as consideration for our help. Such help will 
be hired service, which the Mussulmans cannot be blamed 
if they summarily reject, I hope, therefore, that the 
Hindus of Biliar and indeed all the parts of India will 
realise the importance of observing the strictest forbearance 
no matter what the Mussulmans do on Bakr-Id. We 
must leave them to take what course they choose. What 
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Hakim Ajmal Khanji did in one hour at Amriitsar,. 
Hindus could not have done by years of effort. The cows 
that Messrs. G*hotani and Khatri saved last Bahr-Id clay 
the Hindu millionaires of Bombay could not have saved 
if they had given the whole of their fortunes. The 
greater the pressure put upon the Mussulmans, the greater 
must be the slaughter of the cow. We must leave them 
to their own sense of honour and duty. And we sLai: 
have done the greatest service to the cow. 

The way to save the eow is not to kill or <;|uarrel 
with the Mussulman. The way to save the cow is to die 
in the act of saving the Khilafat without nientioniOiCc the 
cow. Cow protection is a process of purification. It i.?. 
ta^asya^ i.e., self-suffering. When we suffer voluntarilv 
and therefore without expectation of reward, the cry oi’ 
suffering (one might say) literally ascends to hnaven, 
and G-od above hears it and responds. That is tho 
path of religion, and it has answered oven if one mnn 
has adopted it in its entirety. I make bold to assert 
without fear of contradiction, that it is not Hinduisjn to 
kill a fellow-man even to save the cow. Hind n ism 
re(}^uireB its votaries to immolate themselves for tho sake 
of their religion, i.e,, for the sake of saving tho cow. 
The question is how many Hindus are ready witlumt 
bargaining with the Mussulmans to die for them and fur 
their religion ? If the Hindus can answer it in the religious 
spirit, they will not only have secured Mussulman friend- 
ship for eternity, but they will have saved the cow for 
all time from the Mussulmans. Let us not swear even 
by the greatest among them. They can but help. Hiey 
cannot undertake to change the hearts of millions of men 
who have hitherto given no thought to the feeling of 
their Hindu neighbours when they slaughter the cow. 
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But God Almighty can in a moment change niiem and 
move them to pity. Prayer accompanied by adequate 
suffering is a prayer of the heart. That akne counts 
with God. To my Mussulman friends I would Bay but 
one word. They must not be irritated by the acts of 
irresponsible or ignorant but fanatical Hind.is. He who 
exercises restraint under provocation wins the battle. L»et 
them know and feel sure that responsible Hindus are not 
on their side in their tidal in any bargaining spirit. They 
are helping because they know that the Khilafat is a jtist 
cause, and that to help them in a good cause ils to serve 
India, for they are even as blood-brothers, born of the 
-same mother — Bharata Mata. 
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ITS CAUSE A3S^I> CURE 


Non-ce-operation was at a low ebb during the absence oi 
Mahatma Gandhi in prison^ Le, (March 1922 to February 1024 ), 
In spite of desperate attempts on the part of some Congressmen 
it seemed to have broken down. The leaders themselves could 
not see eye to eye with one another in many important matters. 
Some were for entering the Councils, and others swore by 
the Gandhlan programme. But the worst of all troubles was 
the Increasing tension between the Hindus and Mussulmans 
which seemed to grow in the months Immediately after the 
release (February 1924). Gandhiji noted the disruption wlt!^ 
pain. He wrote and spoke against this tendency with his 
wonted seriousness. But desecration of temples and genera! 
hooliganism followed by riots became intolerable. At such 
a time Gandhiji wrote a remarkable analysis of the Hindu- 
Mnslim trouble, probing the .disease to the core. His study of 
the “Hindu-MiTslim Tension; Its Cause and Cure” appeared In 
Young India, of the 29th May 1924. 

HINDU INDICTIVrENT 

Pundit Basarsidas Chaturvedi brought a message front 
a Hindu tesiding in Tanganaika to the following effect : 
“Tell Gandhi he is responsible for the Muslim atrocities 
in Multan.^' I did not print the message before, as 1 was 
not ready to write then upon the question of questions. 
But many letters have since been received by me, some 
from well-known friends telling me that I was responsible 
even for the alleged Moplab atrocities, in fact for all the 
riots in which Hindus have or are said to have suifered 
since the Khilafat agitation. The argument is somewhat 
this : You asked the Hindus to make common cause 

with the Mussulmans in the Khilafat question. Your being 
Identihed with it gave it an importance it would never have 
otherwise received. It unified and awakened the Mussul- 
mans, It gave a prestige to the Maulvis which tliey never 
had before. And now that the Khilafat question is over, 
the awakened Mtissulmans have proclaimed a kind of 
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Jehad against the Hindus.” 1 have given the purport of 
the charge in readable language. Some letters contain 
unprintable abuse. 

So much for the Hindu part of the indictmeut 
against me. 

MUSSULMAN INDICTMENT. 

A Mussulman friend says : 

The Moslem community being a very simple ami religious 
community were led to believe that the Khilafat was in danger 
and that it could be saved by the united voice ot Hindus and 
Mahomeda&s ; these Innocent people believing your very eloquent 
words showed great enthusiasm with the result that they were the 
^rat to boycott schools, law courts, councils^ etc. The most famous 
institution of Aligarh, which Sir Syed had built by the labour ot 
his life-time, and which was justly the first tnstltutiou ot its kind, 
was utterly spoilt. I shall be very much obliged, If yon will 
kindly point out that the Hindu community had a similar institution, 
and it met with the .same fate. I know of scores of boys who could 
have taken the University degree with credit to themselves and 
the community to which they belonged, but they were induced 
to leave studies on religious grounds, with the result that they were 
utterly ruined. On the contrary very few Hindu boys left, and 
those who did so tor the time being instantly joined, as soon 
as they found that^ the movement wa.s tottering to pieces. Similar 
was the case with lawyers. In those days, you brought about m 
sort of unity between the two communities and advertised It far 
and near that it was a solid one. The simple-minded Mahomedana 
again believ* d it with the result that they were brutally treated at 
Ajmere, Lucknow, Meeinit, Agra, Saharanpur, Lahore and other 
places. Mr. Mahomed Ali, who was a born journalist of a very 
high type, and whose wonderful paper The Comrade was doing 
such solid work for the Muslim community, was won over to 

your side, and he is now a loss to the community. Your Hindu 

leaders in the guise of SJmddhi and Sangathmi are tiying to 

weaken the Muslim community. Your short-sighted decision to 
prevent people from entering the councils haa acted most utifairly 
on this community, as the majority ot able men refrained from 
entering the councils because of the so-called fatwa. Under the 
circumstances, do you not honestly think that you are doing a 
great harm to this community by keeping the Mahomedans, a few 
of them of course, still In your camp. 

I have not given the whole of the letter. But the 
extract represents the gist of the Muslim indictment 

aga me. 
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NOT GUILTY 

I must plead not guilty to both the charges, and add 
that I am totally unrepentant. Had I been a prophet and 
foreseen all that has happened, I should have still thrown 
myself into the Khilafat agitation. In spite of the present 
strained relations between the two communities, both have 
gained. The awakening among the masses was a neces- 
aary part of the training. It is itself a tremendous gain. 
I would do nothing to put the people to sleep again. Our 
wisdom consists now in directing the awakening in the 
proper channel. What we see before us is sad but not 
disheartening, if we have faith in ourselves. The storm is 
but the forerunner of the coming calm that comes from a 
consciousness of strength, not from the stupor of exhaustion 
•and disappointment. 

The public will not expect me to give judgment upon 
the riots in the different places. I have no desire for 
^ving judgments. And even if I had, I have not the facts 
before me. 

MOPLAHS 

I will say a word as to the causes. 

The Malabar happenings undoubtedly disquieted the 
Hindu mind. What the truth is, no one knows. I’he 
Hindus say that the Moplah atrocities were indescribable. 
Dr. Mahmud tells me that these have been grossly exag- 
gerated, that the Moplahs too had a grievance against the 
Hindus, and that he could find no case of forcible conver- 
sions. The one case that was reported to him was at least 
* non-proven’. In his findings, Dr. Mahmud says, he is 
supported by Hindu testimony. I merely mention the two 
versions to ask the public to conclude with me that it is 
impossible to arrive at the exact truth, and that it is 
unnecessary for the purpose of regulating our future conduct. 
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MUliTAN, ETC. 

In Multan, Saharanpur, Agra, Ajmere, etc., it is 
agreed that the Hindus suffered most. In Palwal it is 
stated that Hindus have prevented Mussulmans from 
turning a kachcha mosque into a pxikka one. They are 
said to have pulled down part of the pukka vvall, driven 
the Muslims out of the village, and stated that the Muslims 
• could not live in the village unless they promised not to 
build any mosque and say azan. This state of things is 
said to have continued for over a year. The driven 
Mussulmans are said to be living in temporary huts near 
Kohtak. ^ 

In Byade in Dharwar district, my informant tells me, 
on Muslims objecting to music being played before their 
mosque, the Hindus desecrated the mosque, beat the 
Mussulmans, and then got them persecuted. 

Here again I cite these two instances, not as proved 
facts, but to show that the Mussulmans too claim to have 
much to complain of against Hindus. 

And it can certainly be fairly added that where they 
were manifestly weak and Hindus strong as in Katarpur 
and Arrah years ago, they were mercilessly treated by their 
Hindu neighbours. The fact is that when blood boils, 
prejudice reigns supreme; man, whether he labels himself 
'Hindu, Mussulman, Christian or what not, becomes a 
beast and acts as such. 

THE SEAT OF THE TROUBLE 
The seat of the trouble however is in the Punjab. 
The Mussulmans complain that the Hindus have raised a 
storm of protest on Mr. Fazl Hussain trying very timidly 
to give a fair proportion of Government employment to 
Mussulmans. The letter, from which I have already quoted, 
<^omp]ains bitterly that wherever a Hindu has been the 
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i^ead of a department, be has carefully excluded 
MussttlmaDS firom Go’verninent posts. 

The causes for the tension are thus more than merely 
religious. The chaises I have quoted are individnai 
But the mass mind is a reflection of individual opinion, 
TIBED OF NON-VIOEENCE 

The immediate cause is the most dangerous. 
thinking portion seems to be tired of non-violence. It has 
not as yet understood my suspension of Satyagrali after 
Ahmedabad and Viramgam tragedies, then after the 
Bombay rowdyism, and lastly after the Chanri-Oljaura 
outrage. The last was the last straw. The thinking men 
imagined that all hope of Satyagrah^ and therefore 
of Swaraj too in the near future, was at an end. 'I'heir 
faith in non-violence was skin-deep. Two years ago a 
Mussulman friend said to me in all sincerity : “ I do not 
believe your non-violence. At least I would not have my 
Mussulmans to learn it. Violence is the law of life, i 
would not have Swaraj by non-violence as you define the 
latter. I must hate my enemy,” This friend is an 
honest man. I entertain great regard for him. Much the 
name has been reported of another very great Mussulman 
friend of mine. The report may be untrue, but the 
reporter himself is not an untrue man. 

HINDU EEPUGNANOE 

Nor is this repugnance to non-violence confined to 
Mussulmans. Hindu friends have said the same thing, if 
possible, with greater vehemence. My claim to Hinduism 
has been rejected by some, because I believe and 
advocate non-violence in its extreme form. They say that 
I am a Christian in disguise. I have been even seriously 
told that I am distorting the meaning of the Gita, when 1 
ascribe to that great poem the teaching of unadulterated. 
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non-violence. Some of my Hindu friends tell me that 
killing is a duty enjoined by the Gita under certain 
circumstances. A very learned Shastri only the other day 
scornfully rejected my interpretation of the Gita and said 
that there was no warrant for the opinion held by some 
commentators that the Gita represented the eternal duel 
between forces of evil and good, and inculcated the duty of 
eradicating evil within us without hesitation, without 
tenderness. 

I state these opinions against non-violence in detail, 
because it is necessary to understand them, if we would 
understand the solution I have to ofter. 

VV'hat I see around m« to-day is, therefore, a reaction 
against the spread of non-violence. I feel the wave of 
violence coming. The Hindu-Muslira tension is an acute 
phase of this tiredness. 

I must be dismissed out of consideration. My religion 
is a matter solely between my Maker and myself. If I 
am a Hindu, I cannot cease to be one even though I may 
be disowned by the whole of the Hindu population. I 
do however suggest that non-violence is the end of 
all religions. 

L liMITED NON- VIO f-.ENC K 

But I have never presented to India that extreme 
form of non-violence, if only because I do not regard 
myself fit enough to re-deliver that ancient message. 
Though my intellect has fully understood and grasped it, it 
has not as yet become part of my whole being. My 
strength lies in my asking people to do nothing that I have 
not tried repeatedly in my own life. I am then asking my 
countrymen to-day to adopt non-violence as their final 
creed, only for the purpose of regulating the relations 
between the difierent races, and for the purpose of; 
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attaining Suxtra}, Hindus and Mussulmans, Obristiaiis, 
Sikhs and Parsis must not settle their differences by resort 
to violence, and the means for the attainment of Sicdi’ciJ 
must be non-violent. This I venture to place before India, 
not as a weapon of the weak, but of the strong. Hindus 
and Mussulmans prate about no compulsion in religion. 
What is it but compulsion, if Hindus will kill a Musaulmaa 
for saving a cow ? It is like wanting to convert a 
Mussulman to Hinduism by force. And similarly what is 
it but compulsion, if Mussulmans seek to prevent by force 
Hindus from playing music before mosques ? Virtue lies 
in being absorbed in one’s prayers in the presence of din 
and noise. We shall both be voted irreligious savages by 
posterity if we continue to make a futile attempt to compel 
one another to respect our religious wishes. Again, a 
nation of three hundred million people should be ashamed 
to have to resort to force to bring to book one hundred 
thousand Englishmen. To convert them, or, if you will, 
even to drive them out of the country, we need, not force 
of arms, but force of will. If we have not the latter, we 
shall never get the former. If we develop the force of 
will, we shall find that we do not need the force of arms. 

Acceptance of non-violence therefore, for the purposes 
mentioned by me, is the most natural and the most 
necessary condition of our national existence. It will 
teach us to husband our corporate physical strength for a 
better purpose, instead of dissipating it, as now, in a useless 
fratricidal strife, in which each party is exhausted after 
the effort. And every armed rebellion must be an insane 
act unless it is backed by the nation. But almost 
any item of non-co-operation fully backed by the 
nation can achieve the aim without shedding a single 
drop of blood. 
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I do not say * eschew violence in your dealing with 
robbers or thieves or with nations that uiay invade India ’ . 
But in order that w'e are better able to do so, we uiust 
learn to restrain ourselves. It is a sign not of strength 
but of weakness to take up the pistol on the slightest 
pretext. Mutual fisticuffs are a training not in violence 
but in emasculation. Mj method of non-violence can 
never lead to loss of strength, but it alone wdll make it 
possible, if the nation wills it, to offer disciplined and 
concerted violence in time of danger. 

NOT TRULTc NON-VIOLENT 

If those who believe that we were becoming su2>me 
and inert because of the training in non-violence, will but 
reflect a little, they will discover that we have never boon 
non-violent in the only sense in which the word must be 
understood. Whilst we have refrained from causing 
actual physical hurt, we have harboured violence in our 
breast. If we bad honestly regulated our thought and 
speech in the strictest harniony with om* outward act we 
would never have experienced the fatigue we are 
doing. Had we been true to ourselves, we would 
havti by this time evolved matchless strength of 
purpose and will. 

I have dwelt at length upon the mistaken view of 
non-violence, because T am sure that if we. can but revert 
to our faith, if we ever had any, in non-violence limited 
only to the two purposes above referred to, the present 
tension between the two communities will largely subside. 
For, in my opinion, an attitude of non-violence in our 
mutual relations is an indispensable condition prior to a 
discussion of the remedies for the removal of the tension. 
It must be common cause between the two communities 
that neither party shall take the law into its own hands. 
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bnt that all points in dispute, wherever and wlieut vt;;* 
arise, shall be decided by reference either ti> privnt^^ 
arbitration, or to the law courts if they wish* rhis Is tli*' 
whole meaning of non-violence, so far as ctijiujiniwal 
matters are concerned. To put it another way, just an wo 
do not break one another’s heads in respect of civil inattors, 
so may we not do even in respect of religums inattcrs. 
This is the only pact that is immediately nec*^Hsary 
between the parties, and I am sure that every thin, vhi* 
will follow, 

THE BULLY AND THE COWAin> 

Unless this elementary condition is recognised, we 
have no atmosphere for considering the ways and means 
removing misunderstanding and arriving at au honinwable, 
lasting settlement. But, assuming that the acceptance oJ 
the elementary condition will be common cause hctwoou 
the two communities, let us consider the constant disturbing 
factors. There is no doubt in my mind that in the majority 
of quarrels the Hindus come out second best. My own 
experience but condrms the opinion that tlie Mussulman as 
a rule is a bully, and the Hindu as a rule is a coward. 
1 have noticed this in railway trains, on public roads, and 
in the quarrels which I had the privilege of settling. Need 
the Hindu blame the Mussulman for his cowardice ? 
Where there are cowards, there will always he bullies. 
They say that in Saharanpur, the Mussulmans looted houses, 
broke open safes and in one case a Hindu woman^s 
modesty was outraged. Whose fault was this ? Mussnlmans 
can offer wo defence for the execrable conduct, it is true. 
But I as a Hindu am more ashamed of Hindu cowardice 
than I am angry at the Mussulman bullying. Why did 
not the owners of the houses looted die in the attempt t» 
defend their possessions ? Where were the relatives of tke 
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outraged sister at the time of the outrage ? Have they no 
account to render of themselves? My non-violence does 
not admit of running away from danger and leaving dear 
ones unprotected. Between violence and cowardly flight, 
I can only prefer violence to cowardice. I can no more 
preacli non-violence to a coward than 1 can tempt a blind 
mm to enjoy healthy scenes. Non-violence is the summit 
of bravery. And in my own erperience, I have had no 
diffleulty in demonstrating to ui^-n trained in the school of 
violence the superiority of non-violence. As a coward, 
which 1 was for years, I harboured violence. I began to 
prize non-violence only when I began to shed cowardice. 
Those Hindus who ran away from the post of duty when it 
was attended with danger did so not because they were 
non-violent, or because they were afraid to strike, but 

because they were unwilling to die or even suffer any 
injury. A rabbit that runs away from the bull-terrier is 
not particularly non-violent. The poor thing trembles at 
the sight of the terrier and runs for very life. Those 

Hindus who ran away to save their lives would have been 
truly non-violent and would have covered themselves with 
glory and added lustre to their faith and won the 

friendship of their Mussulman assailants, if they bad 
stood bare breast with smiles on their lips, and died 

at their post. They would have done leas well though 
still well, if they had stood at their post and returned 
blow for blow. Tf the Hindus wish to convert the 
Mussulman bully into a respecting friend, they have to 
learn to die in the face of the heaviest odds. 

THE WAY 

The way however does not lie through Ahhadebs^ not 
that 1 mind them. On the contrary, I want them 
for physical culture. Then they should be for alL But» 
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if they are meant as a preparation for self-cU^ieiici* ir. 
the HindU'Musgulman conflicts, they are foredoomed to 
failure. Mussnlmans can play the same game an»l tjurdi 
preparations, secret or open, do but cause suspicion and 
irritation. They can provide no present remedy. It w 
for the thoTightful few to make quarrels iinjx^ssihltt 
making arbitration popular and obligatory. 

The remedy against cowardice is not physical cuUur#’ 
but the braving of dangers. So long as parents of the 
middle class Hindus, themselves timid, Cfintimm to transiidi 
their timidity by keeping their grown>uj> cLiidnii ir, 
cotton-wool, so long will there he the desire! to sloir, 
danger and run no risks. They will have to dart! to leave 
their children alone, let them run ritskas and «‘Vt*n at 
times get killed in so doing. The puniest iudivithia! 
may have a stout heart. The most musculur /*ulus cower 
before Hoglish lads. Each village has to hud out 
its stout hearts. 

THE GOONDAS 

It is a mistake to blame the goondas. They never 
do mischief unless we create an atmosphere for them. 
I was eyewitness to what happened in Bombay on tlu- 
Prince’s day in 1921. We sowed the seed nud tho 
goondas reaped the harvest. Our men were at their 
back. I have no hesitation in holding the respectable 
Hussulmans (not all in any single case) responsible for the 
misdeeds in Multan, Sahranpur and elsewliere as 1 have 
none in holding respectable Hindus responsible for the 
misdeeds in Katarpur and Arrah. If it is true tliat at 
Palwal we have prevented the erection of a 
mosque in the place of a kachoha one, it is not the 
goondas who are doing it, it is the respectable Hindus 
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who imist be held acconntable. We must resokitelj 
diBccnntcnaiice the practice of absolving the respectable 
iilaso from blame. 

Therefore I hold that Hindus will commit a grave 
hltinder. if they organise Hindu goondas for defence. 
From the frying pan they will jump into fire. The 
Bania and the Brahmin must learn to defend himself 
even violently, if not non-violently, or surrender his 
womenfolk and possessions to the goondas. They are 
a class apartj whether they are labelled Mussulman or 
Hindu. It was said with gusto that protected bj* 
untouchables (for they feared not death) a Hindr: 
procession (playing triumphant music) quite recently 
passed a mosque unhurt. 

It is a very mundane use to make of a sacred cause. 
Such exploitation of our untouchable brothers can neither 
serve Hinduism in general nor the suppressed classes 
in particular. A few processions so doubtfully protected 
may pass a few mosques safely. But it can only 
aggravate the growing tension, and degrade Hinduism. 
The middle class people must he prepared for a beatings 
if they wish to play music in the teeth of opposition, or 
they must befriend Mussulmans in a self-respecting manner. 

The Hindus have to do penance for the past and 
still continuing disabilities imposed by them upon the 
suppressed brothers. There can be no question therefore 
of expecting any return from them for a debt we owe them. 
If wo use thorn to cover our cowardice, we shall raise in 
them false hopes we shall never be able to fulfil and if 
the retribution comes, it will be a just punishment for our 
inbninau treatment of them. If I have any infiuence with 
Hitidtts, I would beseech them not to use them ^ a shield 
against anticipated Mussulman attack. 

63 
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GEO WING DISTKUST 

Another potent cause of the tension is the growinfj 
distrust eyeu among the best of us. I have been warned 
sgaiust Pundit Madau Mohan Malaviyaji. He is suspe«t».id 
of secret motives. It is said that he is no friend of the 
Mussulmans. He is even credited with being jealous; of 
my influence. I have the privilege of knowing him inti- 
mately ever since my return to India in 1915. I havi*. had 
the privilege of closest communion with him. I .ogard hiuj 
as one of the best among Hindus, who thougli orthofhi;; 
holds moat liberal views. He is no enemy of iilusisnlmans. 
He is incapable of jealousy of any one. He has a Ui'arr> 
large enough to accommodate even his ciicrnioi;. Ffe !i«s 
never aimed at power. And what he Ims, due f<: .a 
long period of unbroken service of the Motherland, sueli 
as very few of us can boast. Ho and T are temp' vauton- 
tally diflPerent but love each other like hrotiH‘rs. 'rhere 
never has been even so much as ajar between ua. Our 
ways being different, there can bo no qu<».Btion of rivalry 
and therefore of jealousy either. 

Another one distrusted i« LaU Lajpatrai, I have 
found him to be frank as a child. His record of sacrifice 
is almost unequalled. I have had not one but many a 
chat on the Hindu-Mualim questiou with him. He is no 
enemy of the Mussulman. But I confess tliat ho has his 
doubts about the immediate attainment of unity, lie h 
ieeking light from on High. He believes in tliat unity in 
spite of himself because, as he told me, ha helit?ve8 in 
Svarof. He recognises that without that unity there cm 
be no Swaraj. He only does not know bow and when it 
■can be attained. He likes my solution but be denbts if 
the Hindus will understand and appreciate its nobility 
fas he calls it). Lot me ssy in passing I do not call my 
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'Bolution noble. I bold k be strictly just and the only 
feasible solution. 

SwamiShraddhaEamdjt as also disti’usted. His speeches 
Ikiioiv are often iiTiiatang. But even he wants Hiadu-MusUm 
nuity. Uafortuniitely be believes In the possibility o£ 
bringing every Masiim ioto the Aryan fold, just as perhaps 
most Mnssuhnans think tha: e^ery non-Muslioi will someday 
become a convert to Islam. Shraddhanandji is intrepid and 
brave. Single handed he turned a wilderness into a 
inagaifieent boarding college on the banks of the sacred 
Ganges, He has faith in himself and his mission* But 
he is hasty and easily ruiried. He inherits the traditions 
of the Ar^^-a Samaj. £ have profound respect for Dayanand 
Saraswati. 1 think that he has rendered great service to 
Hinduism. His bravery was uoq^uesdoned. But he made 
his Hinduism narro » 7 . I have read Satyarth Prakasb ” 
the Arya Samaj Bible. Friends sem me three copies of it 
whilst I was resting in the Yera wada Jail. I have not 
road a more disappointing book frovn a reformer so great, 
lie has claimed to stand for truth and nothing less. But 
he has uncon&ciously misrepresented Jainism, Islam, 
Christianity and Hinduism itself. One having even a 
cursory acquaintance with these faiths could easily discover 
the errors into which the great reformer was betrayed. 
Ho has tried to make narrow one of the most tolerant and 
liberal of the faiths on the face of the earth. And an 
iconoclast though he was, he has succeeded in enthron- 
ing idolatry in the subtlest form. For he has idolised the 
letter of the Vedas and tried to prove the existence in the 
Vedas of everything known to science. The Arya Samaj 
iioutishes in my humble opinion not because of the inherent 
merit of the teachings of “Satyarth Prakash ” but because 
•of the grand and lofty character of the founder. Wherever 
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you fiad Ary a Samajists, there is life and euargy. But 
having the narrow outlook and a pugnacious hal>5t tLey 
either f^uarrel with people of other denominations and 
failing them,, with one another. Shraddhanandji has ?; 
fair share of that spirit. But, in spite of all these r7r<iW“ 
backs, I do not regard him as past praying for. It is 
possible that this sketch of the Arya Samaj anu th;' 
Swamiji will anger them. Needless to say. ! ivierin nt 
offence. I iove the Samajists, for I havtt in tiny 
co-workers fro>m auriong them. And I learnt to .iio 
Swamiji, even while I was in South Africa. And th.oiigl: ’ 
know him better now, I love him no less, ft :s iny ^>ve' 
that has spoken. 

The last among the Hindus against whom 1 have 1,'oef: 
warned are Jeramdas and Dr. Choithrara. I swear by 
Jeramdas. Truer men I have not had Ih^* honour of 
meeting. B5s conduct iu the Jail was the envy of us all , 
He was true to a fault. He is not anti-Mussulitiaii. 
Dr. Ohoithram though I began to know him earlier I do 
not know so well. But from what I do know him, [ 
decline to think of him as anything but a promoter of 
Hindu-Muslim unity. I have by no means exhausted the 
list. All I feel is that if all these Hindus and Samaji.st’i 
hiave still to be won over to the side of tmity, the wnnl 
unity has no meaning for me, and T shotdd despair 
achieving unity in my lifetime. 

BABI SATiEB 

But the suspicion against these friends is not Its worst 
part. I have been warned against Mussulmans just as 
much as I have been warned against Hindus. Let rue 
take only three names. Maulana Abdul Bari Sabcb has 
been represented to me as an anti-Hindu fanatic. I have 
been shown some writings of his which I do not understand, 
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2 ba?o not eten worried him about the^u. Fop he is a 
simple child of Goci. 1 have discovered no ^mle in him* 
He often speaks without thinking and oftec embarrasses 
his best friends. Bat he is as qaick to (apologise as he is 
ready to say things oifensive. He means all he says for 
the time being. He is as sincere in his anger as he is in his 
apology. He once flared up at Maulana Mahomed Ali 
without just cause. I was then his guest. Ha thought 
he had said something offensive to me also. Moulana 
Mahomed Ali and I were just then leaving his place to 
entrain for Oawnpore. After cur departuj^«i, he felt he had 
wronged us. He had certainly wronged Moulana Mahomed 
AH, not me. Bui; he sent a deputation to iia at Oswnporo 
asking us to forgive him. He rose in uiy estimation by 
this act. I admit however that the Maulana Saheb can 
become a dangerous friend. But ray p-iiat is that he is 
a friend. He does not say one thing aod mean another. 
There are no mental reservations with him. I would trust 
KUcli a friend with my life because I know that he will 
never stab me in the dark. 

THE AL.1 BKOTHEBS 

A similar warning has been given to me about the 
AH Brothers. Maulana Sliaukat AU is one of the bravest 
of men capable of immense sacrifice and eq^ually capable of 
loving the meanest of God's creatures. He is passionately 
fond of Islam but he is no hater of other religions. 
Mahoimid Ali is his brothers ^Mfer ego. I have not seen 
aucli implicit faithfulness to an elder brother as in Maulana 
Mohamed Ali. Ho has reasoned out tor himself that there 
is no salvation for India without Hindu-Mualim unity, 
rheir pan-Islamisrn is not anfl- Hindu. Who shall r|uarrel 
with their intense desire to see Islam united against 
attack from without ani purified from within ? One passage 
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ia Manlana Mabomed Alfs Oocaaada address was pointed 
out to me as highly objectionable. I drew his attention 
to it. He immediately acknowledged that it was an error 
Friends have told me there is something to object to even 
in Maulana Sbaukat All’s address to the Khslafat 
Conference. I have the address by me bat I have net 
time to study it. I know that if there is anything of?eT!Biv<^ 
in it, he is the man the readiest to make as'iends. 
The brothers are not faultless. Being full of faults ’iij seU 
I have not hesitated to seek and cherish their frierjiship. 
If they have some faults^ they have many virtues. 
And I love them in spite of their faults. Just as f cannot 
forsake the Hindu friends T have mentioned abovo and 
effectively work among Hindus for Hindu-Muslim tin»ly. 
neither can I work to that end among the MussulmariK 
without the Mussulman friends, such as T have meotluned. 
If so many of us were perfect beings, there would he 
no <3[uarrel8. Imperfect as we are. we have to discover 
points of contact and with faith in r4Dd work away for the 
common end. 

In order to purify the atmosphere of distrust of even 
the best of us, I had to deal with some of the principal 
characters. I may not have convinced t!ie reader of the 
correctness of my estimate. Anyway it was necessary 
that he knew mine even if his was different from it. 

ILLUSTRATION FROM SIND 

The intense distrust makes it almost impossible to 
kuow the truth. I have received from Dr. Choitliram the 
alleged facts of an attempted forcible conversion of a Hindu 
in Sindh. The man is said to have been done to death by 
his Mussulman companions because he will not accept 
Islam. The facts are ghastly if they are true, 

J straightway wired to Sheth Haji Abdulla Harun inquiring^ 
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about the matter. He very kiadly and promptly wired to 
say that it was repf»rted to be a case of suicide but that 
he was making further inquiries. I hope that we shall 
succeed iu knowing the truth about it. I simply point out 
the difficulty of work in the midst of suspicion, rhere is- 
one otlu^r Sind incident which I hesitate to report till I have 
fuller and more authentic particulars. I simply beseech 
those who hear about any such incidents, whether against 
Hindus or Mussulmans, to keep themselves cool and pass 
on simply facts which can be sustained. I promise on my 
part to inquire into the most trifling of cases and do 
whatever is possible for a single individual to do. Before 
long I hope we shall have an army of workers whose one 
business will be to investigate all such complaints and do 
whatever is necessary to see the justice is satisfied and 
oases for future trouble are avoided. 

FKOM BENGAL 

Hie tales that are reported from Bengal of outrages 
upon Hindu women are the most disquieting if they are 
even half true. It is diflicult to understand the cause o£ 
the eruption of such crimes at the present moment. It is 
equally difficult to speak with restraint of the cowardice of 
Hindu protectors of these outraged sisters. Nor is it easy 
to ebaracterise the lust of those who become so mad with it 
as to take liberties with innocent women. It is up to the 
local Mussulmans and the leading Mussulmans in general 
of Bengal to find out the miscreants, not necessarily with a 
view to getting them punished but with a view to preventing 
a recurrence of such crimes. It is easy enough to dig out 
a few criminals from their hiding places and hand them 
over to the police, but it does not protect society against 
the repetition of them. It is necessary to remove the 
causes by undertaking a thorough process of reform^ 
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There must arise in Islam as well as in Hindiusm moLi 
being comparativelj pure in character would work among 
such men. Much the same may be said the 

Kabuli terror. This has no bearing on the Hindii-M iNlim 
tension. But wo have to deal with such cases too if' we 
are not to be helplessly relying purely upon tioj pol'co. 

SHUDDHI AKD TABbinH 

That however which is keeping up the tensioc is the 
manner in which the Shuddhi or conversion inoveiuent. 1 b 
being conducted. In my opinion there is no such thing as 
proselytism in Hinduism as it is understood in Christianity 
or to a lesser extent in Islam. The Ary a Saiuaj !ias, 
I think, copied the Christians in planning its propaganda. 
The modern method does not appeal to me. It has ;h;ne 
more harm than good. Though regarded as a matter uf' 
the heart purely and one between the Maker and OEjesoIf, 
it has degenerated into an appeal to the seliish iusiiucr. 
The Ary a Samaj preacher is never so happy as wlien ho is 
reviling other religions. My Hindu instinct tells me that 
all religions are more or less true. All proceed from tlie 
aame Gnd but all are imperfect because they have come 
^own to us through imperfect human instrumentality. 
The real Shuddhi movement should consist in each one 
trying to arrive at perfection In his or her own luitb. 
In such a plan character would be the only test. What is 
the use of crossing from one compartment to another, if it 
does not mean a moral rise ? What is the meaning of iny 
trying to convert to the service of God (for that must he tfie 
implication of Shuddhi or Tabligh) when those who are tu 
■my fold are every day denying God by their actions ? 

Physician heal thyself is more true in matters reiigioua 
than mundane. But these are my views. If the Arya 
bamajists think that they have a call from their conscience^ 
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Ihey have a perfect right to conduct the movement. Such a 
burning call recognises no time limit, no checks of 
experience. If Hindu -Muslim unity is endangered because 
an Arya Samaj preacher or a Mussulman preacher preaches 
his faith in obedience to a call from within, that unity is 
only skin-deep. Why should we be nilHed by such 
movements ? Only they must be genuine. If the 
Malkanas wanted to return to the Hindu fold, they had a 
perfect right to do so whenever they liked. But no 
propaganda can be allowed which reviles other religions. 
jTor that would be negation of toleration. The best way o£ 
dealing with such propaganda is to publicly condemn it. 
Every movement attempts to put on the cloak of 
respectability. As soon as the public tear that cloak down, 
at dies for want of respectability. I am told that both 
Arya Samajists and Mussulmans virtually kidnap women 
and try to convert them. 1 have before me volumes of 
Aga Khani literature which I hsve not yet had the time 
to study carefully, but I am assured that it is a distortion 
of Hinduism. I have seen enough of it to know that it 
describes H. H. the Aga Khan as a Hindu avatar. It would 
be interesting to learn wbat the Aga Khan himself thinks 
of all this literature. I have many Khoja friends. 
I commend this literature to their attention. A gentleman 
told me that some agents of the Aga Khani movement lend 
money to poor illiterate Hindus and then tell them that the 
debt would be wiped out if the debtor would accept Islam. 
I would regard this as conversion by unlawful inducements. 
But the worst form is that preached by a gentleman of 
Delhi. I have read his pamphlet from cover to cover. 
It gives detailed instructions to preachers how to carry on 
propaganda. It starts with a lofty proposition that 
Islam is merely preaching of the unity of God. This grand 
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truth IS to be preached, according to the writer, b}' ever^ 
Mussulman irrespective of character. A secret deparUa;e;il 
of spies is advocated whose one business Is to be to j. ry 
into the privacy of non-Muslim households. Prjatitnti'.s 
professional singers, mendicants, Governriienl rv-ti.iw 
lawyers, doctors, artisans are pressed iuto the service. H 
this kind of propaganda becomes popular, uo Elindu hoiine- 
hold would be safe from the secret attention of tlisguiscd 
misinterpreters (I cannot call them laissionarii^fci) of 
great message of the Prophet of Isl im. I a»n toid by 
respectable Hindus that this pamphlet is widely r^ad in 
the Nizam’s dominions and that the methods advoci!:<*d in 
it are extensively practised in the NiKam's dominion,?. 

As a Hindu I feel sorry that methods of such doubtin': 
morality should have been seriously advocated Ia* h 
gentleman who is a well known Urdu author and lias a 
large circle of readers. My Mussulman friends t* 11 me 
that no respectable Mussulman approves of the methods 
advocated. The point however is not what the respectable 
Mussulmans think. The point is whether a consideralde 
number of Mussulman masses accept and follow them. A 
portion of the Punjab press is simply scurrilous. It is at 
times even filthy. I have gone through the torture of 
reading many extracts. These sheets are conducted by 
Arya Samajists or Hindu and Mussulman writers. Each 
Ties with the other in using abusive language and reviling 
the religion of the opponent. These papers have, I under- 
stand, a fairty large circulation. They find place even in 
respectable reading rooms. 

I have heard it said that the Government emissaries 
are at the back of this campaign of calumny. I hesitate 
to believe it. But even assuming the truth of it, the 
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pubBe of the Punjab should be able to cope with the 
growing disgrace. 

I think 1 ihaTe now examined all the causes, both 
original and continuing of the tension between the two 
cocaomnities. It is now time to examine the treatment of 
two constant causes of friction. 

COW- St.AUOHTER 

The first is cow slaughter. Though I regard cow 
protection as the central fact of Hinduism, centra^ 
because it is eojiainon to classes as well as masses, I have 
never been able to understand the antipathy towards the 
Mussulrovans on that score. We say nothing about the 
slaughter that daily takes place on behalf of Englishmen. 
Our anger becomes red-hot when a Mussulman slaughters 
a cow. All the riots that have taken place in the name of 
the cow have been an insane waste of efiorts. They have 
not saved a single cow, but they have on the contrary 
stiffened the backs of the Mussulmans and resulted in more 
slaughter. I am satisfied that during 1921 more cows 
were saved through the voluntary and generous effort of 
the Mussulmans than through the Hindu effort during all 
the previous 20 years (say). Cow protection should 
commence with ourselves. In no part of the world 
perhaps are cattle worse treated than in India, t have 
wept to see Hindu drivers goading their jaded oxen with 
the iron points of their cruel sticks. The half-starved ' 
condition of the majority of our cattle are a disgrace to us. 
The cows find their necks under the butcher’s knife 
because Hindus sell them. The only effective and 
honourable way is to befriend the Mussulmans and leave 
it to their honour to save the cow. Cow protection 
societies must tarn their attention to the feeding of cattle, 
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preveation of cruelty, preservation ot the faat disap 
pasture land, improving the breed of cattle, buying frc!>2i! 
poor shepherds and turning pltijrapoles into ruodel ae:i- 
sapporting dairies. Hindus do sin against God und 
man when they omit to do any of the things I have descjii* /a 
above. They commit no sin, if they cannot prevent 
slaughter at the hands of Mussulaians, and they do v-.n 
grievously when in order to save the c»jiw, tliey ‘.yaar-'d 
with the Mussulman. 


MUSIC 

The q[uestion of music before mosques and now even 
arati in Hindu temples, has oecupieil my prayerful atren- 
tion. This is a sore point with ttie Mussulmaus as; c* 
slaughter is with the Hindus. And just as HrndTis canu;<:. 
compel Mussulmans to refrain froju killing cows, so can 
Mussulmans not compel Hindus to s<r(.q) music or 
the point of the sword. They must trust to the gjoti 
sense of the Hindus. As a Hiudn, I won! I ctsmainiy 
advise Hindus, without any bargaining spirit, to consoi: 
the sentim'ent of their Mussulman neighbour, and vvhei ev‘,‘,r 
they can, accommodate him. I have heard that in some 
places, Hindus purposely and with the deliberate intention 
of irritating Mussulmans, perform arati just when the 
Massulman prayers commence. This is an insensate and 
unfriendly act. Friendship presupposes the utmost 
attention to the feelings of a friend. It never requires 
consideration. But Mussulmans should never expe^.t to 
stop Hindu music by force. To yield to the threat or 
actual use of violence is a surrender of onfi’s self-respect 
and religious conviction. But a person, who never will 
yield to threat, would always minimise and, if possible, 
even avoid occasions for causing irritation. 
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PACT 

In view of wbat I have said above, it is clear that we 
Hi a vs not even arrived at the stag© when a pact is even a 
possibility. There can be, it is clear to me, no question of 
bargain about cow-slaiighter and music. On either side it 
must be a voluntary e^ort and therefore can never be the 
basis of a pact. 

For political matters a pact or an understanding is 
certainly necessary. But in my opinion the restoration of' 
friendly feeling is a comdition precedent to any efiectual 
pact. Are both parties sincerely willing to accept the 
proposition that no disputes, religious or othei^wise^ 
between the eorainunities should ever be decided by an 
appeal to force, Le., violence ? I am convinced that the 
masses do not want to fight, if the leaders do not. If, 
therefore, the leaders agree that mutual vows should be, 
as In all advanced countries, erased out of our public life 
as being barbarous and irreligious, I have no doubt that the- 
maases will quickly follow tliera. 

So far as the political matters are concerned, as a 
non -co-operator I am quite uninterested in them ; but for 
the future understanding I hold that it is up to the Hindus 
as the maior party not to bargain but leave the pen in the 
hands of, say, Hakim Saheb Ajmal Khan and abide by bis 
decision, I would similarly deal with the Sikhs, the 
Christians and the Parsis and be satisfied with the residue. 
It is, in my opinion, the only just, equitable, honourable 
and dignified solution. Hindus if they want unity among 
difierent races must have the courage to trust the 
minorities. Any other adjustment must have a nasty taste 
in the mouth. Surely the millions do not want to become 
legislators and municipal councillors. And if w© have 
understood the proper us© of Satpagraha^ we should know 
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' that it caa be and should be used against ai; xu just ad- 
ministrator whether he be a Hindu, Mussuhuan oi t:ny 
other race or denomination, whereas a just adinsnistrat j:* or 
representative is always and equally good whether he he 
Hindu or Mussulman. Wo want to do away wiih the 
communal spirit. The majority must tharofore make the 
beginning and thus inspire the miuoritles with confidence 
in their dona fides. Adjustment is possible only when the 
more powerful take the initiative without waiting to" 
response from the weaker. 

So far as employment in the Government departimmtH 
is concerned, I think it will be fatal to good government, 
if we introduce there the communal spirit, l\>r 
administration to be efficient, it must always he *n the 
hands of the fittest. There should be certalrdy no 
favouritism. But if we want five engineers we miist 
take one from each community but we, must take tint 
fittest five even if they were all Mussulmans or all l*arsis. 
The lowest posts must, if need be, be lilled by examlnatioii 
by an impartial board consisting of men belonging tu 
different eommunlties. But distribution of posts should 
mever be according to tbe proportion of the uurahers of 
each community. The educationally backward communities 
will have a right to receive favoured treatment in tlie 
matter of education at the hands of the national govern mfsnt. 
This can be secured in an effective manner. But those 
who aspire to occupy responsible posts in the government 
of the country, can only do so if they pass the 
required test. 

TRUST BBOBTS TRUST 

For me the only question for immediate solution 
before the country is the Htadu-Mussulmaa queetlou. 

I agree with Mr, Jinnah that Hiadu-Maslim unity means 
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Swaraj, I see no way of achieving anything in this 
afflicted conatry wifchont a lasting heart unity between 
Hifidus and Mnssiilmans of India, I believe in the 
j immediate pofssibili ty of achieving it, because it 
m so iTtatuiiil, so necessary for both and because 
1 believe in human nature. Mussulmans may have much 
to answer for. I have come in closest touch with even 
what may be considered a “ bad lot”, I cannot recall a 
single occasion when I had to regret it. The Mussulmans 
are brave, they are generous and trusting, the moment their 
auspicbm is disarmed. Hmdus living as they do in glass 
houses have no right to throw stones at their Mussulman 
neighbours. See what we have done, are still doing, to the 
suppressed classes! If ‘Kaffir’ is a term of opprobrium, 
how much more ao is * Chaudal ’ ? In the history of the 
world religions, there is perhaps nothing like our treatment 
of' the suppressed classes. Tho pity of it is that the 
treatment still continues. What a fight in Vaikom for a 
most elementary human right! God does not punish 
directly. Hia svays are inscrutable. Who knows that all 
our woffls are not due to that one black sin ? The history 
of Islam, if it betrays aberrations from the moral height, 
has many a brilliant page. In its glorious days it was not 
5nt<'Want. It commanded the admiration of the world. 
When the West was sunk in darkness, a bright star rose in 
the Eastern firmament and gave light and comfort to a 
groaning world. Islam is not a false religion. Let Hindus 
study it reverently and they will love it even as I do. If 
it has become gross and fanatical here, let us admit that we 
have had no small share in making it so. If Hindus set 
their house in order, I have not a shadow of doubt that 
Islam will respond in a manner worthy of its past liberal 
traditions. The key to the situation lies with the Hindus. 
We must shed timidity or cowardice. We ^must be brave 
enough to trust, all wHl be well. 
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In spite of great endeavours on the part of the leaders,^ 
■violence "was increasing and Hlndu-Mnslim fracas became more and 
more frequent. The causes were surprisingly trivial, but the 
result -was always tragic. One mischief followed another and 
what generally began as a street quarrel ended in a general 
revolt, followed by Incendiarism and loot on a terrific scale. 

Commenting on the desecration of two temples, one at 
Moradabad and the other at Ametbi in Lucknow, Mahatma Gandhi 
pointed out in Ywtngr India of 21st August 1924 that ‘‘ thsrt’> 
Is no doubt that those cases have an organisation at their back 
Soon after a similar desecration occurring at Gnibarga, 
Mahatma Gandhi wrote strongly on “ Gulbarga run mad ”, 

Certain Mussulmans of Nagpur then ran amok and I-lin<lu 
Muslim revolt took a nasty turn. The Hindus though in a 
majority suffered teiTibly. A correspondent wrote to ask 
Mahatma Gandhi : Should you not advise them to learn to teach tlu. 
wrong-doera a salutary lesson?” Non-violence, he conte.ndod, was a 
mere cloak to hide their natural cowardice. Must they not, 
develop the ability to defend themselves violently?” he asked, 
Mahatma Gandhi thereupon reverted to this question of questlonH 
In the Yming India of ISth September 1924. He -wrote In the 
course of his article : 


‘‘The way to get lid of the Hindu cowardice is lor the 
educated portion to fight Goondas. We may use sticks and 
other clean weapons. My Ahimsa will allow the use of 
them. We shall be killed in the fight, but that will hearten both 
Hindus and Mussulmans. That would remove the Hindu 
oowardloe in a moment. As things are going each party will be 
slaves of their own Gogndas. That means the dominance of 
the military power. England fought for the predominance of 
the civil power and won and lived. Lord Cwraton did much 
harm to us, but he was certainly brave and right when he 
stood out for the predominance of civil authority. When Rome 
passed Into the bauds of the soldiery, it toll. My whole soul 
rises against the very Idea of the custody of my religion 
passing into the hands of the Qooadaa.'* 
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Surveying the situation in the light of these fracas, Mahatma 
Gandhi wrote the following important article in Navjivan^ 
■which was translated for Young Indki by Mahadev Desai In 
September 1924 : 

I had occasion whilst addressing a public meeting at 
Surat to refer to the question of Hindu-Muslim unity in 
detail, as some friends there wanted to know my view® 
about Sangathan. After the meeting I had a letter from a 
Mussulman friend offering suggestions for the solution of 
the question, X now see that even Gujaratis not quite free 
from the dangers of communal disturbances. The Visnagar 
affair can hardly be said to be yet settled. There is some 
trouble in Mandal. There was fear of a little disturbance 
in Ahmedabad. Some trouble is apprehended in TJmreth. 
Other parts (e,g,, Bhagalpur in Bihar) are also in the 
same plight. 

The question of Hindu- Muslim unity is getting more 
and more serious every day. One thing should be made 
clear at the outset. In the case of many of these 
disturbances, we hear of Government agents being at the 
back of them. The allegation, if true, would be painful 
to me, not surprising. It should not be surprising if the 
Government fomented the troubles, it being their policy 
to divide us. It would be painful because of the necessary 
implication that neither of the communities realises 
wherein lies its interest. Only those can be set by the 
ears by a third party, who are in the habit of quarelling. 
Government has never been heard of having fomented 
a quarrel, say, between the Brahmans and Banias, nor 
amongst the Sunni Mussulmans. The suspicion or fear of 
their having set the Hindus and Mussulmans by the ears is 
always entertained, because both have quarelled so often. 
It is this habit of quarelling that needs to be abandoned 
if we want to have Swaraj and retain it. 
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Quarrels must break out so long as tlie Hindus 
eontinue to be seized with fear. Bullies are always to be 
found where there are cowards. The Hindus must 
understand that no one can afford them protection, if they 
go on hugging fear. Fear of man argues want of faith in 
God. Only he trusts to his physical strength who has no 
faith or very little faith in God’s omnipresence. The Hiudii 
must cultivate either of these two — faith in God or faith in 
one's physical might. If he does neither, it will spell the 
ruin of the community. 

The first, visf», reliance on God and shaking off the fear 
of man is the way of non-violence and the best way. 
The second, v/s,, reliance on one’s physical might is the way 
ot violence. Both have a place iu the world. It is open 
to us to choose either. One man cannot try both at the 
same time. If all the Hindus and Mussulmans both elect 
the way of violence, we had better cease to talk of 
winning Swaraj in the immediate future. Armed peace 
means not a little fighting that will end witli the breaking 
of a few heads or of a dozen temples. It must mean 
prolonged fighting and rivers of blood. I am against 
Saitgathan, and I am not. If Sangathan means opening 
akadaa and organising the Hindu hooligan? through them, 
I would regard it as a pitiable eoudition. You cannot 
defend yourself and your religion with the help of 
hooligans. It is substituting one peril for another, and even 
adding,another. I would have nothing to say against akadas 
if they were used by the Brahmans, Banias and others for 
-the development of their physique. JJcadas as ahada» 
are unexceptionable. But I have no doubt that they are 
no good for giving a training to fight the Mussulmans. 
It will take years to acquire the physical strength 
to fight* 
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The akada is therefore not the way. We wili have 
io go in for iajfiasija^ for self-purificatioEj, It v<r& want to wi:i 
the hearts of Mussulmans. We shall have to east off a!l 
the evil in tis. If t!iey attack as, we shall have to learn 
not to ret'arn blow for blow, but bravely to face 
death — not, to die a craven death leavin':; wife and cluldren 
behind, but to receive (heir blows and meet death 
cheerfully. 

1 wonltl tender tiie same advice to tite Mussulmans'. 
But it is utinecessary, as the average Mussuimaa has 
assumed to be a bully- The general impression is that th?. 
Mussulmans can fight and fight well. 1 'hs not, therefore, 
need to tell thorn how they should defend rhofuseivew fiou 
the attacks of the Hindus ; on th<) ^outrary J. !*ave 

to appeal to them to forbear. 1 Iiave to appeal to them 
to get the gofMda element under control and to bohav».i 
peaceably. The Mussulmans may r<»,gai\i the Hindus as i\ 
menace in other matters. They do r.^gard them as an 
economic menace. They do dread the, Uiudus’ interferefioe 
with their religious rites on the Bakr-id day. But they are 
in no fear of being beaten by the Hindus. I will (.bore fore 
tell them only this : “You cannot protect Jslain with the 
Uitld or the sword. The ago <»f the Utthi is gone. A religion 
will be tested by the purity of its adherents. If you leave 
it to the ijoonrlm to defend your youth, you will do serioug 
harm to Islam. Islam will in that case no longer 
remain the faith of the fakirs and worshippers of Allah/’ 

1 have up to now confined myscU to giving general 
advice. Maulana Uasrat Mohani told me that the 
Mussulmans ought to protect the cow for the sake of the 
Hindus, and Hindus should cease to regard the 
Mussulmans as untouchables, as be said they are regarded 
in North India. I toM him: “ I will not bargain with you 
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in this matter. If the Mussulmans think it their duty te- 
protect the eow for the sake of the Hindus, they may do 
so, irrespective of how the Hindus behave towards them. 
I think it a sin for a Hindu to look upon a Mussulman slz 
an untouchable, and the Hindu ought not to do sO; 
irrespective of a Mussulman killing or sparing the cow. 
The Mussulman ought to be no more untouchable ti; 
a Hindu than a Hindu of any of the four castes is to one of 
the other. I regard these things as axiomatic. If Hinduism 
teaches hatred of Islam or of non-Hindus, it is doomed to 
destruction. Kach community should then put its house in 
order without bargaining with the other. To nurse enmity 
against the Mussulman, for the sake of saving the cow, is a 
sure way to kill the cow and doubly sinful. Hinduism will 
not be destroyed by a non-Hindu killing a cow. Tht* 
Hindus’ religion consists in saving tbe cow, but it can never 
be his religion to save the cow by a resort to force towards 
a non-Hindu. The Hindus want Swaraj in India, and not 
a Hindu Baj. Even if there was a Hindu and 

toleration one of its features, there would be place in it for 
Mussulmans as well as Obristians ; it would redound to the 
credit of Hinduism, if stopping of cow-slaughter was 
brought about not by force, but as a deliberate voluntary 
act of self-denial on the part of Mussulmans and others. 

I would therefore deem it unpatriotic even to nurse 
a dream of Hindu 

Then there is the trouble about music. It is fast 
growing every day. A letter I had in Surat says that, as 
it is not obligatory on a Hindu to play music, he should 
stop it before mosques to spare the feelings of the 
Mussulmans. I wish Uie question was as simple as the 
correspondent thinks. But it is the opposite of simple. 
Not a single Hindu religious ceremony can be performed 
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without the accompammeofc of music. Some «fire;7if'U3«3 
Te<[uir 0 the accompaniment of continuous music. No do^ahtj 
even here due regard ought to be had for the fealingE 
the Mussulmans. The music may in such cases b© less 
noisy. But all this can be and ought to he done on the 
basis of ‘ give and take*. Having talked with » numbeir ni 
Mussulmans in the matter, I knom'' that Islam does not make 
it obligatory for a Mussulman to prevent a non-Mussulrnian 
from playing music near mosques. Nor is such a. thing on 
the part of a non-Mussulman calculated to injure T>lam. 
Music should never, therefore, be a bone oi contention. 

In many places, however, the Mussulmans have 
•forcibily sought to stop Hindus from playiog music. This 
is clearly intolerable. What i.s readily yielded to courtesy 
is never yielded to force. Submission to a courteous 
request is religion, submission to force is irreligion. If* the 
Hindus stop music for fear of a beating from the 
Mussulmans, they cease to be Hindus. The general rule 
in this respect may be said to be this, that where the 
Hindus have long been deliberately observing the custom 
to stop music before mosques, they must not break it. 
But where they have been playing music without inter- 
ference, the practice should continue. Whore trouble is 
apprehended and facts are disputed, both cotmniimties 
ought to refer the matter to arbitration. 

Where a court of law has prohibited music, the Hindus 
should not take the law in their own hands. And the 
Mussulmans should not insist on stopping music by force. 

Where the Mussulmans refuse to yield or where the 
Hindus apprehend violence, and where there is no 
eprohibitiou by a court of law, the Hindus must take out 
their processions with music accompanying, and put up 
with all the beating inflicted on them. All those who join 
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such processions or who form the musical band must thne. 
sacrifice themselves. They will thereby defend their Faith 
and their self-respect. 

Where the Hindus are unequal to this soul-forePj it is 
open to them to resort to force in self-defence. Where 
death without resistance is the only way, neither party 
should think of resorting to law courts or help frons 
Government. Even if one of the parties resort to such aid, 
the other should refrain. If resort to law courts cannot be 
avoided, there ought to be at least no resort to false evid- 
ence. It is the rule of^bonourable combat that, after having 
heartily given and taken blows, both the parties quiet 
down, and seek no reinforcement from outside. There 
should be no bitterness or feeling of revenge behind. 

A quarrel should in no case be carried from one street 
to another. The fair sex, the aged and the infirm, children 
and all non-combatants ought to be free from molestation.. 
Fighting would be regarded as sportsman-like if these rules 
are observed. I hope that the Hindus and Mussulmans in 
Gujarat will keep their heads cool and keep the peace. I 
hope also that the fear of a possible trouble in Imreth is 
unjustified. Let both the communities there hold mutual 
consultations and settle their differences amicably. 

Bunning away for fear of death, leaving one’s dear 
ones, temples or music to take care of themselves, is irreli- 
gioD, it is cowardice. It is not manly, it is unmanly. Non- 
violence 33 the virtue of (he manly. The coward is inno- 
cent of it. It will take some time before the average Hindu 
ceases to be a coward and the average Mussulman ceases 
to be a bully. In the meantime, the thinking section of 
both the communities should try their best, on all occasions 
of double, to refer matters to arbitration. Their position is 
-delicate, but they should expend all their energy in* 
keeping the peace. 
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Eiiiding that ail his efforts at Hindw-Muslim Unity iiad failed 
Mahatma Gandhi sought relief in fasting and prayer. J 'astiDg fo] 
penance and praying for light have always been his last recourse ii 
'Circnmstai\ces wiiere no human agency could prevail. And so tc 
the diHinay oi friends and the consternation of the whole public wai 
announced the fast of twenty-one days from September 18 t< 
10th October 1924 during which the country watched his conditioi 
with anxious stdicitude. Doubtless the announcentent of the faa 
was the signal tor the rally of many Hindu and Muslim leaders 
at Delhi for wliat was known as the Unity Conference which was 
among others attended by the Metropolitan Bishop of Calcutta 
Dr. Foss Westcott. The leaders pledged themselves to do all thej 
could to preserve peace. In the course of the great ordeal, Mahatmf 
Gandhi wrote in Yoking India of 25th September 1924 : 

I wish to assure the reader that the fast’®' has col 
been undertaki^n without deliberation. As a matter ol 
fact my life has been a stake ever since the birth ol 
non-co-operation. I did not blindly embark upon it. 1 
bad ample warning of the dangers attendant upon it 
No act of iniue is done without prayer. Man is « 
fallible being. He can never be sure of his steps. What 

* Announcing a last for 21 days, Mahatma Gandhi issued the 
following statement from Delhi on September 18, 1924 ; 

The recent events have proved unbearable for me. My help- 
lessness is still more unbearable. My religion teaches me that 
whenever there is distress which one cannot remove, one mu.st fasl 
and pray. I have done so in connection with my own dearest ones. 
Nothing evidently that I say or write can bring the two communltle; 
togetlur. 1 am therefore imposing on myself a fast of 21 days 
commencing from to-day. I reserve the liberty to drink water wit! 
or without salt. It is both a penance andfla prayer. 

As penance I need not have taken the public into my confidence 
but I publish the fast as (let me hope) an eflfectlve prayer both tc 
Hindus and to Mussulmans, who have hitherto worked in unison, 
not to commit suicide. I respectfully invite the heads of all the 
communities, including Englishmen, to meet and end this quarre 
which is a disgrace to religion and to humanity. It seems as If Goc 
has been dethroned. Let us reinstate Him in our hearts. 
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he may regard as answer to prayer may be an echo 
of his pride. For infallible guidance man has to have 
a perfectly innocent heart incapable of evil. I can lay 
no such claim. Mine is a struggling, striving, erring, 
imperfect soul. But I can rise only by experimenting 
upon myself and others. I believe in absolute oneness 
of God and therefore also of biimanity. Wiiat though 
we have many bodies? We have but one soul. The 
rays of the sun are many through refraction . But they 
have the same source. I cannot therefore detach myself 
from the wickedest soul (nor may I be denied identity 
with the most virtuous). Whether therefore I will or no, 
I must involve in my experiment the whole of my kind. 
Kor can I do without experiment. Life is but an endless 
series of experiments. 

I knew that non-co-operation was a dangerous 
experiment. Non-co-operation in itself is unnatural, vicious 
and sinful. But non-violent non-co-operation, I am 
eonvinced, is a sacred duty at times- I have proved it in 
many cases. But there was every possibility of mistake 
in its application to large masses. But desperate diseases 
•call for desperate remedies. Non-violent non-co-operation 
was the only alternative to anarchy aud worse. Since it 
was to be non-violent, I had to put my life in the scales. 

The fact that Hindus and Mussulmans, who were only 
two years ago apparently working together as friends, are 
now fighting like cats and dogs in same places, shows 
conclusively that the non-co-operation they offered was not 
non-violent. I saw the symptoms in Bombay, Chauri 
Ohaura and in a host of minor cases. I did penance then. 
It had its effect jpro tanio. Bat this Hindu-Muslim tension 
was unthinkable. It became unbeatable on hearing of the 
Kohat tragedy. On the eve of my departure from 
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Sabarmati tor Dclhi^ Sarojiai Devi wrote to me that speeches 
and homilies on peace would not do. I must find out an 
effective remedy. She was right in saddling the respon- 
sibility on me. Had I not been instrumental in bringing 
into being the vast energy of the people ? 1 must find 

the remedy if the energy proved self-rlefstrnctive, I wrote 
to say that I should find it only by yilodding. JCmpty 
prayer is as sounding brass or tinkling cymbal. 1 little 
■knew then that the remedy was to be this prolonged fast. 
And yet I know that the fast is not prolonged enougli for 
quenching the agony of my soul. Have I erred, have I 
been impatient, have I compromised with evil? I may 
have done all these things or none of them. All I know 
■is what I see before me. If real non-violence and truth 
had been practised by the people who are now fighting, 
the gory duelling that is now going on would have been 
impossible. My responsibility is clearly somewhere. 

I was violently shaken by Amethi, Sambhal and 
•Grulbarga. I bad read the reports about Amethi and 
Sambhal prepared by Hindu and Mussulman friends. 1 
had learnt the joint finding of Hindu and Mussulman 
friends who went to Gulbarga. I was writhing in deep 
pain and yet I had no remedy. The news of Kohat 
set the smouldering mass afiamo. Something had got to 
‘be done. I passed two nights in restlessness and pain. 
•On Wednesday I knew the remedy. I must do penance. 
In the Satyagrahashram at the time of morning prayer we 
ask Shiva, God of Mercy, to forgive our sins knowingly or 
unknowingly committed. My penance is the prayer of a 
bleeding heart for forgiveness for sins unwillingly committed. 

It is a warning to the Hindus and Mussulmans who 
have professed to love me. If they have loved me truly 
and if I have been deserving of their love, they will do 
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penance with me for the grave sin of denying Grod in theii 
hearts. To revile one another’s religion, to make reckless 
statements, to utter untruth, to break the heads of innocent 
men, to desecrate temples or mosques, is a denial of God, 
The world is watching — some with glee and some with 
sorrow — the dog fight that is proceeding in our midst. 
We have listened to Satan. Religion — call it by what 
name you like — is made of sterner stuff. 'Fhe penance of 
Hindus and Mussulmans is not fasting but retracing theii 
steps. It is true penance for a Mussulman to harbour oc 
ill-will for his Hindu brother and an equ.ally true penance 
for a Hindu to harbour none for his Mussulman brother. 

i ask of no Hindu or Mussulman to surrender an iota 
of his religious principle. Only let him be sure that it is 
religion. But I do ask of every Hindu and Mussulman not 
to fight for an earthly gain. I should be deeply hurt ii 
my fast made either community surrender on a matter of 
principle. My fast is a matter between God and myself. 

I did not consult friends — not even Hakim Sabeb 
who was closeted with me for a long time on Wednesday 
— not Maulana Mahomed Ali under whose roof I am 
enjoying the privilege of hospitality. When a man wants 
to make up with his Maker, he does not consult a third 
party. He ought not to. If he has any doubt about it 
he certainly must. But I had no doubt in rny mind 
about the necessity of my step. Friends would deem 
it their duty to prevent me firom undertaking the fast. 
Such things are not matters for consultation or argument. 
They are matters of feeling. When Rama decided to 
fulfil his obligation, he did not swerve from his resolve 
either by the weepings and wailings of his dear mother 
or the advice of his preceptors, or the entreaty of his 
people, or even the certainty of his father’s death if he 
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<carricd out his resolve. These things are momentary. 
Hinduism v/onld not have beeii much of a religion, if 
Hama had not steeled his heart against every temptation. 
He knew that he had to pass through every travail, if 
he was to serve humanity and become a model for 
future generations. 

But was it right for me to go througli the fast 
under a Mussulman roof? (Gandlii was at the time the 
guest of Mr; Mahomed AH at Delhi.) Yes, it was. The 
fast is not born out of ill-will against a single soul. My 
being under a Mussulman roof ensures it against any 
such interpretation. It is in the Htness of things that 
this fast should be taken up and completed in a 
Mussulman house. 

And who is Mahomed AliV Only two days before 
the fast we Lad a discussion about a private matter in 
which I told him what was mine was his and what was 
his was mine. Let me gratefully tell the public that 
I have never received warmer or better treatment than 
under Mahomed All’s roof. Every want of mine is 
anticipated. The dominant thought of every one of hia 
household is to make me and mine happy and comfortable. 
Doctors Ansari and Abdur Rahman have constituted them- 
selves my medical advisers. They examine me daily. I 
have had many a happy occasion in my life. This is no 
less happy than the previcms ones. Bread is nut every- 
thing. I am experiencing hero the richest love. It is 
more than bread for me. 

It has been whispered that by going so much with 
Mussulman friends, I make myself unfit to know- the 
Hindu mind. Tlie Hindu mind is myself. Surely f do 
not live amidst Hindus to know the Hindu mind when evoiy 
fibre of my being is Hindu. My Hinduism must be a very 
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poor thing if it cannot flourish under influences the most 
adverse. I know instinctively what is necessary for Hindu- 
ism. But I must labour to discover the Mussulman mind. 
Tlie closer I come to the best of Mussulmans, the juster 
I am likely to be in my estimate of the Mussulmans and 
their doings* I am striving to become the best cement 
between the two communities. My longing is to be able 
to cement the two with my blood, if necessary. But, 
before I can do so, I must prove to the Mussulmans that I 
■love them as well as I love the Hindus. My religion 
teaches me to love all equally. May Gtod help me to do 
• so 1 My fast among other things is meant to qualify me 
for achieving that equal and selfless love. 


THE UNITY CONPEKENCE 


The following Resolution was carried unanimously at the 
XTnii^ Conference which met in jDelhi at the time of the Mahatma’s 
great fast in September 1924: 

This Conference places on record its deep grief and concern 
at the fast which Mahatma Gandhi has undertaken. 

The Conference is emphatically of opinion that the utmost 
freedom of conscience and religion is essential, and condemns 
any desecration of places of worship, to whatsoever faith 
they may belong, and . any persecution or punishment of any 
person for adopting or reverting to any faith ; and further 
condemns any attempts by compulsion to convert people to 
one’s faith or to secure or enforce one’s own religious 
observances at the cost of the rights of others. 

The tnembers of the Conference assure Mahatma Gandhi and 
pledge themselves to use their utmost endeavours to enforce 
these principles and to condemn any deviation from them even 
under provocation. 



THE INNER MEANING OF TOE FAST 


Mahadev Desai, Secretary to the Maliatma, records au 
intei’dstiug interview between Gandhiji and the AU Brothers 
during the first week of the great fast in Delhi. In the coui*se of 
the conversation Mr. Shaiikat Ali counselled the Mahatma to go 
round the country and said pathetically : “This fast is hardly the 
way to fight the wrong.'' Thereupon the Mahatma is reported 
to have replied {Yonmj bidia, SSrd October, 1924) : 

It is for me a pure matter of religion, i looked 
arouad me, and questioned myself, and found that I 
was powerless. What could I effect even by means 

of a long tourV The masses suspect us to-day. Pray 
do not believe that the Hindus in Delhi fully trust me. 
They were not unanimous in asking me to arbifrate. 

And naturally, there have been murders. How can 

1 hope to be heard by those who have suffered V 

I would ask them to forgive those who have murdered 
their dearest ones. Who would listen to me V The 
Anjuman refuses to listen to Hakimji. W'hen we were 
in the midst of negotiations about their arbitration 
1 beard of Kohat 

That I should be a passive witness of all these, shows 
the depth of my incapacity. There are hundreds of sisters 
whose love and affection I still possess. They are in 
mortal fear to-day. To them I want to show by my own 
eixample the way to die. 

Fight I do not mind if it be fair, honourable, 
brave fighting between the two communities. But to-day 
it is all a story of unmitigated cowardice. They woaH 
throw stones and run away, murder and run away, go 
to court, put up false wituesses and cite false evidence. 
What a woeful record ? How am I to make them brave ? 
You are tiying your best. But I sliould also try my 
best. 1 must recover the power to react on them. . . 
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If there is pride or defiance in me it is al! 
oTer with me. Dear man, this fast is the result of 
several days’ continued prayers. I have got up from 
sleep at 3 o’ clock in the night and have asked Him 
what to do. On the 17th of September (lOS-I) the answer 
came like a flash ! If I have erred, He will forgive me. All 
I have done, all I am doing, is done in a fully God-fearing 
spirit, and in the house of a God-fearing Mussulman at 
that. My religion says that only he who is prepared to 
suffer can pray to God. Fasting and prayer are common 
inj (pactions in my religion. But I know of this sort of 
penance even in Islam. In the life of the Prophet I have 
read that the Prophet often fasted and pr.ayed, and forbade 
others to copy him. Some one asked him why be did 
not allow others to do the thing he himself was doing. 

* Because I live on food divine, ’ he said. He achieved 
most of his great things by fasting and prayer. I learnt 
from him that only he can fast who has inexhaustible faith 
in God. The Prophet had revelations not in moments of 
ease and luxurious living. He fasted and prayed, kept 
awake for nights together and would be on his feet at all 
hours of the night as he received the revelations. Ev**n 
at this moment I see before me the picture of the Prophet 
thus fasting and praying. My dear Shaukat, I cannot 
bear the people accusing you and your brother of having 
broken your promises to me. I cannot bear the thought 
of such an accusation. I must die for it. This fast is but 
to purify myself, to strengthen myself. Let me not be 
misunderstood. I am speaking to you as though J was a 
Mussulman, because I have cultivated that respect for 
Islam, which you have for it. After I have fasted and 
prayed I shall be all the stronger, with all my reverence for 
Islam to appeal to both the communities. It is my own 
firm belief that the strength of the soul grows in proper- 
Hon as you subdue the flesh. We have to fight hooliganism 
and we are not l^uMciently spiritwally strong to fight it,’* 



“ MY REFUGE ’ 


On tlie 9tli October, 1924, the twentieth day of the great taet, 
aie Mahatma wrote these words for Younff hidla : 

Tii-ilay is the twentieth day of my penance and 
prayer. Presently from the world of peace I shall enter 
the world of strife. 'Fhe more 1 think of it the more 
helpless \ feel. So many look to me to finish the work 
begun by the Unity Conference. So many aspect me to 
bring together the political parties. I know that I can do 
nothing. God can do everything. O ! God, make me 
Thy fit instrument and use me as Thou wilt. 

Mj^fu is nothing. Napoleon planned much and found 
himself a prisoner in St. Helena. The mighty ICaiser 
aimed at the Crov/n of Europe and is reduced to the status 
of a private gentleman. God had so willed it. Uet us 
contemplate such examples and be humble. 

Guring those days of grace, privilege and peace, 
I Imve huramod to myself a hymn we often sing at the 
Satyi^grabashram. It is so good that I cannot resist the 
pleasure of sharing a free rending of it with the reader. 
The words of the hymn better express my state than 
anything else I can write. 

Here they are : 

My honour, O I God, is in Thy keeping ; 

Thou art ever my Refage, 

For Thou art Protector of the weak, 

It is Thy promise to listen to the wail of sinners ; 

I am a sinner of old, help me 

Thou to cross this ocean of darkness. 

Tt is Thine to remove the sin 

And the misery of Mankind. 

Be gracious to Tulsidas 

And make him Thy devotee. 



BREAKING THE FAST 


Mr. Andrews has given a moving account of tlie breaking of the 
fast by Mahatma Gandhi. The Mahatma was surrounded by his 
friends and fellow-workers on the terrace of Mr. Mahomed All’s bouse 
in Delhi on the last day of the fast on October 10, 1924. Before the 
actual breaking of the fast, writes Mr. Andrews, Mahatma Gandhi 
turned to Maulana Mahomed All, Baklm Ajmal Khan and Maulana 
Abul Kaiam Azad : “ He spoke to them ; and as bespoke his emotion 
was so deep that in his bodily weakness his voice could hardly be 
heard except by those who were nearest of all to him- He told 
them how, tor thirty years Hlndu-Musltm unity bad been his chief 
concern, and he had not yet succeeded In achieving it. He did not 
know what was the will of God, but on this day he would beseech 
them to promise to lay down their lives if necessary for the cause. 
The Hindus must be able to offer their worship with perfect freedom 
In their temples and the Mussulmans be able to say their cizan and 
prayers with perfect freedom in their mosques. If this elementary 
freedom of worship could not everywhere be secured, then neither 
Hinduism nor Islam had any meaning. 

Hakim Ajmal Khan and Maulana Abul Kaiam Assad 
renewed their solemn pledge and promise on behalf of the 
Mussulman community. 

Then Dr. Anaarl brought forward some orange )uice and 
Mahatma Gandhi drank it- So the fast was broken. The joy and 
thankfulness of those who were present cannot adequately be 
described. Throughout it all, as congratulations poured in upon 
him, Mahatmaji remained unmoved, quietly resting. Soon the 
room was left empty. Mahatma Gandhi remained in silence and 
the great strain of the breaking of the fast was over.” 



PERSONAL 


OOFAI. KRISHNA GOKHAI.K 


I 

The is the ^speech delivered by Mahatma Oandhl, 

at Bangalore;, Isi mjveillng a portrait of Go&haie Sa May 1D15 : 

My Dear Gouinti-yraeUy — I saw in the recitatioay 
— tb© beautiful recitation that was given to rase- — that Go<S 
is with them whose garment was dusty and tattered. 
My thoughts immediately went to the end of my 
garmemc ; I ©samined and found that at is not dusty 
and it is not tattered ; it is fairly spotless and 
clean. God is not an me. There are other conditions 
attached 5 but In these conditions too I may fail 5 and 
you, my dear countrymen, may also fail ; and if we do 
tend this vt^ell we should not dishonour the memory of 
one whose portrait you have asked me to unveil this 
mornings T have declared myself his disciple in the 
political field and I love him as my Raja Guru ; and 
this I claim on behalf of the Indian people. It was in 
1896 that I made this declaration, and I do not regret 
having made the choice. 

Mr. Gokhale taught me that the dream of every 
Indian who claims to love his country, should be not to 
glorify in language but to spiritualise the political life 
of the country and the political institutions of the 
country. He inspired my life and is still inspiring and 
in that I wish to purify myself and spiritualise myself. 
I have dedicated myself to that ideal. I may fail, and 
to what extent I may fail, I call myself to that extent an 
unworthy disciple of my master. 

64 
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What is the meaning of spiritualising the political 
life of the country ? What is the meaning of spiritual- 
ising myself? That, question has come before me often 
and often and to you it may seem one thing, to me it 
may seem another thing ; it may mean different things 
to the different members of the Servants of India 
Society itself. It shows much difficulty and it shows 
the difficulties, of all those who want to love their 
country, who want to - serve their country and who want 
to honour their country. 1 think the political life must 
be an echo of private life and that there cannot bo any 
divorce between the two. 

I was by the side of that saintly politician to the end 
of his life and I found no ago in him. I ask you, members 
of the Social Service League, if there is no ego in you. 
If he wanted to shine, if he wanted to shine in the 
:politieal field of his country, he did so not in order that 
he might gain public applause, but in order that his 
country may gain. He developed every particular 
faculty in him, not in order to win the praise, of the 
world for himself, but in order that his country might 
;gain. He did not seek public applause, but it was 
showered upon him, it was thrust upon him ; he wanted 
that his country might gain and that was his 
great inspiration. 

There are many things for which India is blamed, 
^very rightly, and if you should add one more to our 
'failures the blame will descend not only on you but also 
on me for having participated in to-day’s functions. But 
I have great faith in my countrymen. 

Yon ask me to unveil this portrait to-day, and I will 
do so in all sincerity and that should be the end 
•of your life. 



II 

The toliowinff is the text <of Mahafcma Gandhi’s speech 1» 
seconding t!»e Resolution on Mr Gokbalo at the Fifteenth Bombay 
Provincial Conference, held at Poona on 10th and lltb July 1915 ; 

Mr. Presaileot, Brothers and Sisters, — Perhaps it i» 
impudent on my part to add anything to the feeling 
words that have been spok^a by Mrs. Kanade. The fact 
that she is ihe widow of the master’s master adds soleni- 
iiity to the proceedings, which can only mar by any 
remarks I may make. But, Claiming as I do to be one of 
Mr. Gokliale’s disciples, you will forgive mo if I say a 
few words which are persona! tit-bits. It was on board 
the S*. S. Ct^on/jrinz some years ago that I found myself in 
the master’s company together \vith a common friend, 
Mr. Kallenbach, a Germau. {L>anghter.) Let me say that 
all Germans are not fionds ; nor are all German soldiers 
fiends. Mr. Kallenbach is a German and a soldier, but 
I fe«?l that no purer-minded person to-day walks the earth 
in Europe than I\Ir. Kalleiahacb, hear^ He was 

accepted as a worthy companion by Mr. Gokhale, who used 
to play with him the game of coits. Mr. Gokhale had 
just then, during the voyage from England to Capetown, 
picked up that game, and he very nearly gave 
Mr. Kallenbach a beating in thei game, {hanghter^ 
I fancy that was a drawn game between them ; and, 
let me add, Mr- Kallenbach, so far as I am aware, 
is one of the cleverest players of coits in South Africa. 
Just after that we had our meals at which Mr, Gokhale 
was talking to me with reference to the result of the game. 
He thought I never indulged in such sports and that I was 
against them. He expostulated with me in kind words 
and said : “ Do you know why I want to enter into sueb 
competition with Europeans? £ certainly want to do atle4|«t 
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AB TDUch as they can do, for the sake of our 
(Hear, hear.) It is said, rightly or wrongly, that we are 
inferior people in many matters, and ‘*so far as I can do at 
and this he said in all humility — “ I certainly want to whow 
that we are at least their equals, if not their superiors/ 
That w’as on© incident- On board the same stearcer 
we were engaged in a hot discussion in conncctioE. 
with our dear Motherland, and he was mapping out i 
me, as a father would for his child, a programme tiifit 
I was to follow ia India if I ever happened to see the 
Motherland again, and In connection therewith there waft 
one thing he said : ^‘We^lackin India character; we want 
religious zeal In the political field.” Shall we then follow 
the spirit of the master with the same thoroughness and tSu 
same religious seal, so that we can safely teach a child, 
politics ? One ot his missions in life, I think, was to 
inculcate the lesson that whatever we do, we should do with 
thoroughness., This it is not possible for us mortals 
imitate in any degree of perfection. Whatever lie d:d, 
he did with a religious zeal : that was the secret of hf» 
auccess. He did not wear his religion on his sleeves : 
he lived it. Whatever he touched, be purified ; wherovei 
he went, he recreated an atmosphere around him which 
was fragrant. When he came to South Africa he 
electrified the people there not only by his magnificent 
eloquence but by the sincerity of his character and 
by the religious devotion with which he worked 

What was that devotion ? Ailing though he was, 
he was awake the whole night practically when 
be was to have seen General Smuts 5 he did so in 
order to prepare the case for his countrymen with a 
thoroughness that surprised the Leader of the Boer. 
Government. What was the result ? TTie result was 
that he got the promise from the South African 

Government that the £3 tax would be gone in a few- years, 
jmd the £B tax is no more. (Cheers.) 



m 

Hit the jjorsraite ot Gi^kkaitf at ulie Jllhalihdiaa Hail^ 

Karach’ij on 'Fuiesday the Febrniary lOlth Mahatma Gandhi 

«!poke as follows : 

la Hyderabadj Siad. alsOj 1 was asl^ed 4c unveil a 
portrait o£ Mr. Gokhale :j aad tliera i pat to Myself and 
to those present a q_iii«^stica wl^ieh i pat to myself and to 
you aow. That (ipi^stioii ia '. What right have I to 
inaveSl ihe portrait of Mf'. Mod what right ha’«/a yort 

to join in t!ie cereiiifi' 0 >oy > Of oourse to 'siaveil a portrait 
or CO join in it is nathiog great or iijiportant m itself. Best 
the ?|_iiesttoa really involved ‘a the eeremony is iimpor- 
tant, (i?"/,:’., are ^’’onr hearts and is Ircart in rearity so 
■jineb moved as to copj^ tine glorioiss Ciiampla .if tlio 
great tnau ? Tke thnetion will li.ave no lea'i sigaificaaca 
unless we toMovr in his footstep^:. And if we do follow 
him we shall be able to achieve a gi'cat deal. Of conrso 
it is not possible for all of ns to achieve what Mr. • 
Gokhale did in the Imperial lA^^gislative GouneiL But 
ihe way in v/hich he aervoil the Motherliiad^ the whole- 
hearted devotion svith which he did it day and night 
wirhout cofising — all this i: i® m our power to do as the 
great one did. And 1 hope that wliion you leave this 
hall, you ivill bear in iniud to follow him and thus give 
expression to your regard for him. You know that the 
best achievement of MV. G-okbale according to 
himself was the establishmcut of the Servants of India 
Society. This great institution he has left behind him ; 
.and it lies w^ith us to support it and continue its noble 
work. It would be best if we could join the Society, 
But that will involve the question of our being fit for it. 
But if we are not in a position ^to join the Society, we** 
can all do the next best thing, tnz.^ reader pecuniary aldl 
.and swell the funda of the Society. 



LOKAMANYA IILAK 


Addressing a bnge concourse of people of all classes numboriiig 
over 60,000 assembled on tbe Beach opposite to tlie Presidency 
College, Madras, on the 12th August 1920, Mahatma Gandhi 
referred to the passing away ot Lokamauya Tilak beibra outlaying 
his scheme of Non-Co-Operation ; 

I wish to ofifer my tribute to the departed patriot 
sad I tbiak that I cannot do better than say that 
his death, as his life, has poured new vigour into the 
countryu If you were present as I was present at 
that great funeral procession, you would realise with 
me the meaning of my words. Mr. Tilak lived 
for his country. The inspiration of bis life was freedom 
for bis country which he called Swaraj : the inspiration of 
his death-bed was also freedom for his country. And it was 
that which gave him such marvellous hold upon his 
countrymen ; it was that which commanded the adoration 
not of a few chosen Indians belonging to the upper strata 
of society but of millions of his countrymen. His life was 
one long sustained piece of self-sacrifice. He began that 
life of discipline and self-sacrifice in 1879 and he continued 
that life up to the end of his day, and that was the secret 
of his hold upon his country. He not only knew what he 
wanted for his country but also how to live for bis countiy 
and how to die for his country. I hope then that whatever 
I say this evening to this vast mass of people, will bear 
fi^it in that same sacrifice for which the life of Lokamanya 
Tilak Maharaj stands. His life, if it teaches us anything 
whatsoever, teaches one supreme lesson : that if we want to 
do anything whatsoever for our country, we can do so not 
hj speeches, however grand, eloquent and convincing they 
may be, but only by sacrifice at the back of every word 
«d at the back of every aet of our life. 
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Writing of him in Yvumj India of 4th August 1920j, 
Mahatma Gandhi described him as the Maker of Modern India : 

Lokamauya Bal Gaugadhar Tilak is no more. It is 
to believe of him as dead. He was so much part 
of the people. No man of our times had the hold on the 
masses that Mr. I’llak had. The devotion that he 
commaoded from thousands of his countrymen was 
extraordinary. He was unquestionably the idol of 
his people. His word was law among thousands. A giant 
among men Sjas fallen. The voice of the lion is hushed. 

What was the reason for his hold upon his 
countrymen ? I think the answer is simple. His patriotism 
was a passion with him. He knew no religion but love of 
his country. He w^as a born democrat. He believed in 
the rule of majority with an intensity that fairly frightened 
me. But that gave him his hold. He had an iron will 
which he used for his country. His life was an open 
book. His tastes were simple. His private life was 
spotlessly clean. He had dedicated bis wonderful talents 
to his country. No man preached the gospel of the 
Swaraj with th<i consistency and the insistence of 
Lohamanya. His countrymen, therefore, implicitly believed 
in him. His courage never failed him. His optimism was 
irrepressible. He bad hoped to see Swaraj fully established 
during his life-time. If he failed, it was not his fault. 
He certainly brought it nearer by many a year. 
It is for us, who remain behind, to put forth redoubled 
effort to make it a reality in the shortest possible time. 

Lokamanya was an implacable foe of the bureauracy,. 
but this is not to say that he was a hater of Hnglishmen 
or English rule. I warn Englishmen against making the 
mistake of thinking that he was their enemy. 
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I had the privilege of listening to an impromptn, 
learned discourse by him^ at the time of the last Calcutta 
Congress on Hindi being the national language. He bad 
just returned from the Congress pandal. It v/as a treat to 
listen to his calm discourse on Hindi. In the course of his 
address, he paid a glowing tribute to the Ejaglish for their 
care of the Vernaculars. His English visit, in spit© of his 
sad experience of English juries, made him a staunch 
believer in British democracy and he even seriously made 
the amazing suggestion that India should instruct it on the 
Punjab through the cinematograph. I relate this incident 
not because I share his belief (for I do not), but in order 
to show that he entertained no hatred for Englishmen. 
But he could not and would not put up with an inferior 
status of India and the Empire. He wanted imoiedlate 
equality which he believed was his country’s birthright. 
And in his struggle for India’s freedom, he did not spare 
the Gf^overnment. In the battle for freedom, he gave no 
quarter and asked for none. I hope that Englishmen will 
recognise the worth of the man whom India has adored. 

Por us, he will go down to the generations yet unborn 
■as a Maker of Modern India. They will revere his memory 
as of a man who lived for them and died for them. It is 
blasphemy to talk of such a man as dead. The permanent 
essence of him abides with us for ever. Let us erect for 
•the only Lokamanya of India an imperishable monument 
-by weaving into our own lives his bravery, hia simplicity, 
his wonderful industry and his love of his country. 
May Ood grant his soul peace ! 



GOKHA.LE, T1LA.K AND MEHTA 


In the tollowing' anide in Ymmg Indm oi July IS, 1921, 
Mahatma Gandhi bungs out the leading traits ot the character of 
the three great meu with whom ha came in contact early in 
his public career; 

A straEge aEonymoiis letter lias been received by 
me, admiring me for having taken up a cause that was 
flearesc to Lokamanya’s heart, and telliEg me that his 
spirit was residing in me and that I must prove a worthy 
folio W‘'.-^r of bis. The letter, moreover, admonishes me 
cot to lose heart ixi the prosecution of the Swctrctj 
programme, and finishes on by accusing me of imposture 
in claiming to be politically a disciple of Gokhale. 
1 wisid correspondents will throw off the slavish habit of 
writing anonymously. We, who are developing the 
StearaJ spirit, must ciillivato the courage of fearlessly 
speaking out our mind. Ihe subject- matter of the letter, 
however, being of public importance, demands a reply. 
I cannot claim the honour of being a follower of the 
late Ijokamanya. I admire bind like millions of his 
countrymen for his indomitable will, his vast learning, 
his love of country, and, above all, the purity of his 
private life and great sacrifice. Of all the men of modern 
times, ho captivated most the imagination of his people. 
He breathed into us the spirit of Swaraj, No one perhaps 
realised the ovil of the existing system of Government 
as Mr. Tllak did. And in all humility I claim to deliver 
his message to the country as truly as the best 
of his disciples. But 1 am conscious that my method is 
not Mr. Tilak's methods and that is why X have still 
difficulty with some of the Maharashtra leaders. But I 
sincerely think that Mr. Tilak did not disbelieve in my 
method. I enjoyed the privilege of his confidence* 
And his last word to me in the presence of several friends 
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was, just a fortnight before his deaths that mine was an 
excellent method if the people could be persuaded to 
take to it. But he said he had doubts. 1 know no 
other method. I can only hope that when the final 
test comes, the country will be proved to have assimilated 
the method of non-violent non-co-operation. Nor am i 
unaware of my other limitations. I can lay no claim 
to scholarship. I have not his powers of organitation. 
I have no compact disciplined party to lead, and, 
having been an exile for 23 years, I cannot claim 
the experience that the liokamanya had of India. 
Two things we had in common to the fullest measure : 
Love of country and the steady pursuit of Siraraj. 
I can, therefore, assure the anonymous writer, that 
yielding to none in my reverence for the memory of the 
deceased, I will march side by side with the foremcjst of 
the Lokamanya^s disciples in the pursuit of Swaraj, 
I know that the only offering acceptablo to him is the 
quickest attainment of Swaraj by India. That and nothing 
else can give his spirit peace. 

Disclpleship, however, is a sacred personal matter. 
I fell at Dadabhars feet in 1888, but he seemed to 
be too far away from me. 1 could be as sou to him, 
not disciple. A disciple is more than a son. Discipleship 
is a second birth. It is a voluntary surrender. In 1890 
I met almost all the known leaders of India in conneciion 
with my South African mission. Justice Kanade awed me. 
I could hardly talk in his presence. Badruddin 'rayabji 
^thered me, and asked me to be guided by Kanade and 
Fherdzeshah. The latter became a patron. Eis will 
had to be law. ‘ You must address a public meeting on 
the 26th September, and you must be punctual.’ I obeyed. 
On the 26th evening I was to wait on liim. I did. 
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‘ Have you written out your speech ’ he inquired. 

‘ No, Sir.’ 

^ That won’t do, young man. Can you write it out 
to-night V ’ 

‘ Munshi, you must go to Mr. Gandhi and receive 
the manuscript from him. It must be printed over-night 
and you must send me a copy.’ Turning to me, he added : 
‘ Gandhi, you must not write a long speech, you do not 
know Bombay audiences cannot stand long addresses.' 
I bowed. 

The lion of Bombay taught me to take orders. 
He did not make me his disciple. He did not even try. 

I went thence to Poona. I was an utter stranger. 
My host first took me to Mr. Tilak. 1 met him surrounded 
by his companions. He listened, and said : ‘ We must 
arrange a meeting for you. But perhaps you do not 
know, that we have unfortunately two parties. You must 
give us a non-party man as chairman. Will you see 
Dr. Bhandarkar ? ’ I consented and retired. 1 have no 
firm impression of Mr. Tilak, except to recall that he shook 
off my nervousness by his affectionate familiarity. 1 went 
thence, £ think, to Gokhale, and then to Dr. Bhandarkar. 
The latter greeted me, as a teacher of hia pupil. 

‘ You seem to be an earnest and enthusiastic young 
man. Many people do not come to see me at this the 
hottest part of the day. I never now-a-days attend 
public meetings. But you have recited such a pathetic 
story that I must make an exception in your favour.’ 

I worshipped the venerable doctor wifh his wise face. 
But T could not find for him a place on that little 
throne. It was still unoccupied. I had many heroes 
but no king. 
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It was dijOferent with Gfokhale. I canaofc say why 
1 met him at bis quarters on the college ground. It was 
like meeting an old friend, or better still, a mother after 
a long separation. His gentle face put me at ease m 
a moment. His minute inquiries about mysell* and siiy 
doings in South Africa at once enshrined hiiss in u\y 
heart. And as I parted from him, I said t.> myself: 
* You are my man.' And from that moment Gokhale 


never lost sight of me. In 1901 on my second return frujii 
South Africa, we came closer still. He simply * took !,ae 
in hand,’ and began to fashion me. He was concerned 
about how I spoke, dressed, walked and ate. My mother 
was not more solicitous about me than Gokhale. There 
was so far as I am aware, no reserve betv/eaa us. 
It was, really a case of love at first sight, and it stood the 
severest strain in 1913. He seemed to me all I wanted 
as a political worker — pure as crystal, gentle as a Iamb, 
brave as a lion and chivalrous to a fault. It does not 
matter to me that be may not have been any of these 
things. It was enough for me, that I could discover no 
fault in him to cavil at. He was and remains for me the 
most perfect man on the political field. Not therefore, 
that we had no differences. We differed even in 1901 in 


^r views on social customs, e.g., widow re-marriage. 
We discovered differences in our estimate of Western 
civilization. He frankly differed from mo in my extreme 
views on non-violence. But these differences mattered 
neither to him nor to me. Nothing could put ua asunder. 
It wero blasphemous to conjecture what would have 
happened if he were alive to-day. I know that I woubl 
have been working under him. I have made this 
contession, because the anonymous letter hurt me, when 
M accused me of imposture about my political discipleahip. 

3 remiss in my acknowledgment to him 
^ <;hought, I must declare my 
faithfulness to Gokhale, especially when I seemed to be 
Jiving m a camp which the Indian world calls opposite* 



CHITTA RkmAE bAH 


boon ate- tJi© deat'h of Chitfca Kanjau Bais, Mabatma Gandhi 
deiivei'ttd a speech st Khiilna oat June 17. 1025., fa the course oi 
which he fiaid s 

Mr. Das was one of tiie greatest of Dieo. (Here 
Gaodiiiji broke dowm and conM not proceed for a minnte or 
two.) I liave had the privilege of knowing him for the last 
sis years .end when I parted from him only a few days ago 
at Darjeeling, I said to a friend that the closer I came to 
Mm the j^iore T came to lo\'e him. T saw dnring my brief 
stay at Darjeeling that no thought but that of the welfare 
of India occupied his mind. He dreamed and thought and 
talked of the freedom of India and of nothing else and I 
may tell you that until the moment I took leave of him in 
Daijeeling, he w'as asking me to stop longer in Bengal to 
bring the difTerent parties together, so that the energies of 
all ir.ay be concentrated on one purpose throughout iny tour 
in Bengal. 

Tliosc who had difFerenees with him, those who 
bitterly criticised him, did not hesitate to admit that no 
other mzu conl l take his place in BecgaL He was fearless^ 
Ho v/as brave. His love for the young men of Bengal was 
boundless. There is not a young man but has told me that 
never had his request to Mr. Das for help gone in vain. 
He earned lakhs and gave away lakhs to the young men of 
BengnL His sacrifice was matchless, and who am I to talk 
of his great intellect and his statesmanship ? 

On more than one occasion at Darjeeling, he told me 
that the freedom of India depends on non-violence and 
truth, The Hindus and Mussulmans of India should know 
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that his heart knew no differences between the Hindus and 
the Mussulmans. I would like to tell all Englishsnen in 
India that he bore no ill-will to them. “ If 1 live I live for 
Swaraj ; if I die I die for Swaraj j'' that was his vow 
his Motherland. 

During my stay at Darjeeling I could see that 
Mr. Daa’s tenderness towards his political opponents was 
every day increasing, but I must not attempt to describe 
those sacred memories. Mr, Das was one of the jewels 
among the servants of the coanti*y. His service and his 
sacrifice were matchless. May their memory ever rejiiain 
with us and may bis example inspire us to noble efforts ! 

■ Our way is long and dreary and nothing will stand us in 
good stead as our own reliance on ourselves. Self-roliaaco 
was Mr. “Das’s ^watchword and may it long inspire us ! 
May his soul rest in peace ! 


Writing In Young /ndza of June 25, 1925, Maiiatiiia (Gandhi 
recalled the Khulna Memorial Meeting and added : 

A giant among men has fallen. Bengal is like a 
widow to-day. A critic of the Deshabandhn remarked 
to me some weeks ago: “I find fault with him, it is true, 
but must candidly confess to you that we have absolutely 
no one to replace him.’' When I related the anecdote 
at the meeting at Khulna where I first heard the 
stunning news, Acharya Ray exclaimed : ** It is but too 
true. If I could tell who can take Rabindranath’s place 
as a poet, I could tell you who can take Deshahandhu’a 
as a leader. There is no man in Bengal even anywhere 
near Deshabandhu.” He was a hero of a hundred battles. 
He was generous to a fault Though he earned lakhs 
of rupees from his practice, he never permitted himself 
to be rich. And he even gave up the mansion he had. 



PRINCIPAL RUDRA 


On the death of Principal Kudra on June 30, 1025, Mahatma 
Oaudhi wrote the following io Young hidla : 

India whose chiof disease is her political servitude 
recogiiist s only those who are fighting piiblieW to remove 
it by giving battle to a biirt^aucracy that has protected 
itsesi wifh a treble line of f’citreochment — army and navy, 
mociey and clrdoairtcy. She naturally does not know 
her and self-eSTacing vorkers in other walks of 

life, less useful than the purely political. Such a 
liumhiv. v/orker was Biiahil Rudra, late Principal of 
St. Sti'plH iis Oollegt^. He, was a first class educationist. 
As pihicipal, he had made himself universally popular, 
'riaiuv, was a kind of spiritual bond between him vond his 
pupiU. Though he was a Ohriatian, he had room in his 
bosom for Hinduism and Islam which he regarded with 
grear, venr'ration. His was not an exclusive Christianity 
that ct»tidk*mQed to perdition every one who did not believe 
in J.^HUS Christ a.i the only saviour <d the world. Jealous 
of reputition of hta own h<i was tolv*rant towards the 
other (aiths. He was a ln-eri and cnreful student of 
politics. Oi his sympathies with the ao-called extremists, 
if he made no parade, lie never made any secret either. 
Lver since my return home in 1915, 1 had been his guest 
whenev^^r I had occasion to go to Delhi. It was plain 
sailing enough so long as I had not declared Batyagraha 
in respect of the Kowlatt Act. He had many Haglish 
Irienils in the higher circles. He belonged to a purely 
Hiiglisit Mission. He was the first Indian Principal chosen 
in his college. therefore, felt that his intimate 

association with me and his giving me shelter under his 
roof might compromise him and expose his college to 
unnecessary risk. I, therefore, offered to seek shelter 
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elsewhere. His reply was characteristic : ‘ My religion U 
deeper tbaD people may imagine. Some of my cp!ni«i5is 
are vital parts of my being. They are formed after deop 
and prolonged prayers. They are known to toy 
friends. I cannot possibly be. misunderstood by keeping 3, 0^^ 
nnder my roof as an honoured friend and guest. And if 
ever I have to make a choice between losing wlmt 
influence I may have among Englishmen and losir.g yo.i, 
I know what I would choose. You cannot leave .20/' 

* But what about all kinds of friends who eomo to aeo V 
Surely, yon must not let your house become a cfirriVa:i!f.ar'iT 
when I am in Delhi,’ I said. ‘To tell you the tmd..' 
he replied, ‘I like it all. Hike the friends who co'i'ce, to 


see you. It gives me pleasure to think that in knojdng 
you with me, I am doing some little service to my cnr.ntry.' 
The reader may not b«< aware that toy open letter tht‘ 
Viceroy giving concrete shape to the Khilafat claim v;fi‘ 
conceived and drafted under Principal Hudra’s roof. Ih: 
and Charlie Andrews were my revisionists. Mou ch' 
operation was conceived and hatched under his hospitable 
roof. He was a silent but deeply interested spectator 
at the private conference that took place betwecm the 
Maulanas, other Mussulman friends and myself. Heligioua 
motive was the foundation for all his acts. There was, 
therefore, no fear of temporal power, though the sam^ 
motive also enabled him to value the existence and tlie 


use and the friendship of temporal power. He exemplified 
in his life the truth that religious perception gives one a 
correct sense of proportion resulting in a beautiful harmony 
between action and belief. Principal Kudra drew to 
himself as fine characters as one could possibly wish for 
Not many people know that we owe O. F, Andrews to 

Th“’- wlationgbSp 

was a study in ideal fi^iendship. ^ 



OWUENDKAKATH TAGORE 


On iieatirifi or ili© deatib of Boicoiiiaiia otlsarwise known aff 
I>wijendranatti Tagore, Oandhiji penned 4fce following note in 
Ymmg Ind?a of 26th November, 1926 % 

It is to believe that Dwijendranath Tagore is^ 

no more. A wire fronoi Shamtiniketau gives me the sad 
news that Sorodada known as Dwjjendranatls Tagore hae 
found ki& rest. He was nearing 90 and yet he was- 
so bright; so cheerini that one could never feel whilst in 
his presence that his days of earthly existence were 
numbered- Borodada was a distinguished member in that 
family of geniiiees- Besides being a great scholar — a» 
familiar with Sanskrit as he was with English — Borodada 
was a deeply religious man of broad sympathies. Whilst 
h© held tenaciously to the teachings of the XJpaoishads, 
he was open Co receive light from all the other scripture® 
of the world. He loved bis country with the passion of a 
most devoted patriot. Yet his patriotism was not exclusive- 
He understood the spiritual beauty of non-violent non-co- 
operation, though he never faiied to appreciate its political 
significance. He believed in the spinning wheel with a 
full heart and had adopted Ichaddar even at his ripe age^ 
He kept hims e-lt in closest touch with the current events 
with the ardour of a youth, Borodada’s death means the 
withdrawal of a great sago, philosopher, and patriot from 
our midst. I tender my condolences to the Poet and 
the members of the Ashram at Shantiniketan. 



SWAMI SHRADDANANDA 


Soon alter the passing away of 8wami Siiradclnnanda ijuder 
^agie circumstances, Mahatma Gandhi described tb« nrjA'aniijs 
as he knew him : 

My first acquaintance with Swainiji was when JiC was 
Mahatma Munshiram and that by letter. He was then 
Q-overnor of Kang<li Grurukul, his great origiiial contribution 
to education. He was not satisfied with the orthodox 
Western method. He wanted his hi)y8 to be saturat/^d 
with Vedic teaching, and he taught through Hindi, not 
English. He wanted them to be and Jremaic braJiniacharia 
during their training. He had inspired his boys 
contribute to the fund that was then being collected for the 
Satyagrahis of South Africa. And he wanted them to do 
80 by themselves labouring as coolies for Lire ; for was it 
not a coolies* fight in South Africa V I'be boys rose the 
occasion, earned full wages and seat theia to me. The 
letter he wrote to me about this incident was written in. 
Hindi. I was addressed as ‘my dear brother’. It 
endeared me to Mahatma Munshirarii, we i.an never 
met each other before. 

Andrews was the link between us. Hv*. was anxious 
that whenever I returned home, 1 should make the 
acquaintance of what I used to call his trinity - the X»oet, 
Principal Rudra, and Mahatma Munshiram. 

Prom the time of the receipt of ti»at letter, we became 
brothers iu arms. We met each other in 1915 at his 
favourite Gurukul and with each meeting we came closer 
and knew each other better. His love of ancient India, 
Sanskrit and Hindi was remarkable. He was undoubtedly 
a non-co-operator before non-co-operation was born. He 
was impatient to gain Swaraj. He hated untouchability 
and was anxious to raise the status of the * untouchables 
He could not brook any r^trictaon upou their freedom. . , 
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Speaking ai the Gongrf^ss of 192*5, Mahatma Gandhi referred 
to the Svramiji aa a hero auDag hemea. The .speech was in Hindi 
and the following rend.enng is taken trom the JToung India of 
Jantaary 13, 1927 ; 

w^s 1ii«5*o amona: h-jrop’S, the bravest of the 
brave. He had astonished the nation with an unbroken 
record of bravery, I am v/itness of the pledge he had 
taken to sacrifice himself »,t the alt.^r of the country. 

But need any one speak at length on t!io Ssvamiji’a 
services to the nation ? rfsvantiiji, as everyone knew, was 
the help of the hc-lpJess, the frietid of the weak and the 
oppressed, and the v*rork he 5v-?.d done for the untonchables 
was unfiui’passad. I well remember his having told me 
onee that unless every Hindu meinb^^r of the Al!-Tndia 
Congress Oommittf^e had an ‘ uotouchaMe ’ servant in hia 
home, the work of the Congress lor the uplift of the 
ufitouchables wouM not be eouiplete. ''.I’his may sound as 
an impracticable proposal, but Ik sho^vs his unbounded love 
for the untouchables. 

I shall n*it refer here to his many other services. 
Whilst the assassination of such a great hero and patriot, 
such a servant and devotee of God as the Swamiji can be 
made to serve the country’s cause, imperfect men as wa 
are, it is natural f»>r us to tnouru over his sad death. And 
when one thinks of the circuinHt>i«ci.-s under which he met 
his death, one is namrally fiUod with horror and indignation. 
The ftss'issiu nought an interview with the Swamiji to have 
a discussion on IsUm. His faithful servant refused to 
admit him as he had Dr. Ansari’s orders to allow no 
interviews so long as Swamiji was seriously ailing. But 
God had evidently ordered otherwise. Swamijij when he 
overheard the request, asked Dharmasingh to let the ma^ 
in. Brother Abdul Rashid was shown in. I purposely call* 
him brother, and if we are true Hindus you will uaderstand 
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wby I call him so. Swaniiji asked his seivaat adrnii 
Abdal Rashid, because God bad wiMed to show there- 
through the greatness of Swamiji and the glory ol 
Hinduism, Swamiji was of course too ii! to discnsa 
religious topics and he asked the stranger to seek riu other 
occasion. Bu' he would not go„ He said he was thirstj 
and asked for water, Swamiji asked Dharuiasiagb to fetch 
water for him and taking the advantage of his abeeneo. the 
man deposited bullet shots in Swamiji’s breast. 

This is a thing which sliculd not have happened hi 
India — India, where both Kind as and Miigisahaans am 
proud of their faiths, 

I therefore appeal to you that if you hold dear the 
memoTy of Swami Shraddhanandji you ^voidd help in 
purging the atmosphere of mutual hatred and calumny, voo 
would help in boycotting papers which fcmeiit batred and 
spread misrepresentation. I am sure that [ndia would lose 
nothing if 90 per cent, of the papers were iu cease to-day 
Many Mussulman papers to-day subsist cm hatred c* the 
Hindu, and many Hindu papers st .hsist on i.atred of the 
Mossulman. Swamiji has left for us a rich lesson written 
in his blood. ‘ Do you know the liberality of the Arya 
Samaj he once asked me. ‘ Do you know how Maliarshi 
Dayanand forgave the man who poisoned him ? ’ I knew U.„ 
How could I be ignorant of it, knowing as I did that the 
Maharshi had before him the example of Yudhishthira and 
the teaching of the Gita and the XJpanishads ? But 
'Bhraddhanandji in his ovei flowing reverence for the 
Maharshi dilated upon his forgiveness. E tell you the 
flisciple had no less of rhat noble quality than his 
ipreat master. 



Du, AKSABI 


Commending the choice Dr. Ansari for the pres1dentfihij> 
ofi the Madras Congress of 1927, Mahatma Gandhi wrote Ja 
Young India of Julj 21, 1927, that ‘‘there is noon© on the national 
horisoE to challenge the election 

j>i’. Ansao is as good an Indian as he is a Mnssulman* 
He has been never saspeeted of fanaticism. He has 
been! continuotisly doiot Secretary of the Congress for 
years. His recent efforts to promote union are well known. 
And as a matter of fact, had ] not stood in the way at 
Belganra, Shrsmati Barojiai Devi at Gav/npur and Sjt. 
Srinivas Iyengar at firaiihati, Dr. Ansari would have been 
elected on any of these occasions. For Lis name was on 
everybody's, lips when these elections took place. But 
special reasons postponed Dr. Anjari’s claim, and it now 
fieems, that Fates hsd conspired to postpone the election 
so that he might come in when he was most wanted. 
If any possible scheme of Hindu-Muslim unity is to be 
foand acceptable to both the parties, Dr. Ansari 
nndoubtodly is the man to pilot such a scheme through 
the Congress. I respectfully dissent from the view, that 
in a Congress which is predominantly Hindu, a Hindu 
should be the President, so that such a scheme might be 
claimed to have whole-hearted acceptance by the Hindus. 
■On the contrary, nothing can be more atiapicious for the 
inauguration of such a scheme than that, in spite of the 
poisonous atmosphere prevailing in the country, a national 
association containing a preponderating majority of Hindu 9^ 
•should unanimously and whole-heartedly elect a Mussulman 
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as its President, That fact by ib-eif would be an earnosl 
of the Hindu desire for such unity. And of alE the 
Mussulman nationalists, there is no Mussulman /aore 
respected than Dr. Ansari by the Mussuluifins in general. 
It is therefore, in my opinion, in every way desirable, that 
Dr. Ansari should guide the National Congress during the 
coming year. For it is not merely the passing of a scherite 
that is wanted, bat a proper working of it is, perhapsv 
more necessary than its acceptance by the two parties. 
And assuming that a scheme acceptable to both is passed, 
ceaseless watch will be required during the coming year as 
to its operation. Dr. Ansari is the most fitted for this 
work. I hope, therefore, that all the provinces will 
unanimously recommend Dr. Ansari’s name for the highest 
honour that is in the gift of the National Assembly. 

Commenting later on the Presidential Address and Dr. Ausari'ii 
Impassioned plea for unity, Mahatma Gandhi wrote 

The special feature of Dr. Ansari's speech was its 
intense hunger for unity. He knew that he was expected 
to bring it about. And if any single person could do it, 
it was certainly Dr, Ansari. He accepted the highest 
honour in the gift of the nation because he had confidence 
in the nation, the cause and himself. He certainly left 
no stone unturned to achieve his ambition. 



HAK^M AJMAL KHAN 


Hakim .^ijfna! Khan was not only & great colleague an^ 
fellow- worker with Gandhijf In the cause of Swaraj and Hindu- 
Muslim. unity but the physician and friend of the Mahatma. The 
Mahatma always showed the highest regard to the integrity and 
leadership of the Hakim and in his memorial article In ITounff 
India of January 5, 1928, he wrote as follows : 

la the death of Hakim Saheb Ajmal Khan the country 
lias lost one of its truest servants. Hakim Saheb’s was 
a many-sided personality. He was not merely an able 
physician who practised his art as much for the rich 
as for the poor. But he was a courtier patriot. Though 
he passed his time among potentates, he was a thorough- 
going democrat. He was a great Mussulman and equally 
great Indian. He loved equally Hindus and Mussulmans 
and was in turn equally I'espected and loved by both- 
Hindu-Muslim unity was the breath of his nostrils. 
His later days were soured because of our dissensions. 
But he never lost faith in his country or his people, 
fie felt that both the communities were bound in the 
end to unite. Having that unchangeable faith, he never 
ceased to work for unity. Though he took time, ha 
finally threw in his lot with the non-co-operators and 
did not hesitate to put in peril his fondest and greatest 
creation, the Tibbia College. He loved this College with 
a passion which only those who knew him well could 
realise. In Hakimji I have lost not merely a wise and 
steadfast co-worker, I have lost a friend on whom 
I could rely in the hour of need. He was my constant 
guide in the matter of Hindu-Muslim unity. Hia- 
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Judgment, sobriety and knowledge of iiuman nature enabled 
him for the moat part to give correct decisions. Such a 
man never dies. Though he is no longer in the flesh 
with us, his spirit shall be ever with ue and calls ua 
sven now to a faithful discharge of our duty. And no 
memorial that we can raise to perpetuate his memory 
can be complete until we have achieved real Hindu- 
Muslim unity. May God grant that we may learn to 
do through his death what we failed to do in his lifetime ! 


Dr. BESANT 


Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Besant have not always seen eye 
to eye In matters of public interest. But that has never stood in 
ihe way of their admiring and appreciating each other’s work. On 
one occasion Dr. Besant having criticised the Congress as becoming 
more and more Provincial because of the increasing tendency to the 
use of Vernaculars, Mr. Gandhi in a statement addressed to South 
Indians called upon the Madrasis to learn Hindustani as that 1 r 
rapidly becoming the national language of India. In the course of 
the appeal he referred to Dr. Besant’s services In these words : 

I entertain a very high regard for Mrs. Beaaut and 
feer services to India. No one has popularised the idea of 
Home Rule for India with so much success as she. The 
best of us, much younger in age, are unable to approach 
her in her industry, zeal and organising ability, all devoted 
to the service of India. She has devoted the best part of 
her mature life to the service of India and she has 
deservedly attained to popularity in India, second perhaps 
■only to that of Lokamanya Tilak. 



MAG-ANLAL GANDHI 


Majfanlal Gandhi worked with Gandhiji both io South Afric* 
and in the Ashram iu India. Writing? of him as bis “ East Comrade'^ 
Gandhiji observed in a moving’ article in India 

26th April, 1028 ; 

He whom 1 had siagled oufc as heir to my all is no 
more. Magaolal K. Gaodhi, a grandson of an uncle ot 
mine, had been with me in my work since 1904. 
Maganlal’s father has given all bis boys to the cause. 

Miiganlal Gandhi went with me to South Africa in 
1903 in the Impe of making a bit of a fortune. BuH 
hardly had he been store-keeping for one year, when be 
responded (a my sudden call to self-imposed poverty, 
joined the Phoenix sottlerneut and never once faltered or 
failed after so joining me. If he bad not dedicated himsclt 
to the country’s service, his undoubted abilities and inde- 
fatigable industry would have made him a m^^rchant prince. 
Put in a printing press he easily and quickly mastered the 
secrets of the art of printing. Though be bad never before 
handled a tool or a machine, he found himself at home in 
the engine room, the machine room and at the compositor’s 
desk. He was equallj’’ at ease with the Gujarati editing of 
the Indian Opinion, .Since the Phoenix scheme included 
domestic farming, he became a good farmer. His was, 

I think, the best garden at the aettlemont. It may be of 
interest to note that the very first issue of Young India 
published in Afamedabad bears the marks of his labour® 
when they were much needed. 

He had a sturdy coastitution which he wore away in 
-advaneiog the cause to which he had dedicated himself. 
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He closely studied and followed my spiritual career and 
wlieii I presented to my co-workers hvcfJiiiKtclidyyd' as vi 
rule of life even for married men in search of Truth; hot 
was the first to perceive the beauty and the necessity of 
the practice, and though it cost him to my knowledge a 
terrific struggle, he carried it through to success, taking 
his wife along with him by patient argument instead of 
imposing his views on her. 

When SatyagraJia was born, he was in the fokefrffiit. 
He gave me the expression which I was striving to find to 
give its full meaning to what the South African struggle stood 
for, and which for want of a better terra I allowed to ho 
recognised by the very insufficient and even misleading term 
‘passive resistance’. I wish I had the vary beautiful letter 
he then wrote to me giving his reasons for suggesting 
the name. He argued out the whole philosophy 
of the struggle step by step and brought the reader 
irresistibly to his chosen name. The letter T remember 
was incredibly short and to the point as all his communi- 
cations always were. 

During the struggle he was never weary of work, 
shirked no task and by his intrepidity be infected every 
one around him with courage and hope. When every one 
went to gaol, when at Phoenix courting imprisonment was 
like a prize to be won at my instance, he stayed back in 
order to shoulder a much heavier task. He sent his wife 
to join the women’s party. 

On our return to India, it was he again who made it 
possible to found the Ashram in the austere manner 
m which it was founded. Here he was called to a 
•newer and more difficult task. He proved equal to it, 
Untouchability was a very severe trial for him. Just 
•<or one bnef moment hU heart seemed to give way. But 
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it wa« only for a ^iecond. He saw that love had no 
bounds and that it was necessary to live down the ways 
of ‘ untouchables \ if only because the so-called higher 
castes were responsible for them 

Let not the reader Imagine that he knew nothing of 
politics. He dld^ but he cliose the path of silent, selfless 
constructive service. 

•vVriis my bauds, my feet and my eyes, The ■»\orld 
knows yo littl\‘. of how much uiy so-called greatness depends 
upon ihe incessant toil and drudgery of silent, devoted, 
able and pure workers, men as well as women. And 
among them fill Pdaganlal v/as to me the greatest, the best 
and the pui’est. 

As ! am peimiug these lines, f hear the sobs of the 
widow bewailhig , the death of her dear husband. Little 
does she realise that f am more widowed than she. And 
hut for a living faith in Crod, I should become a raving 
maniac fc^r the loss of ono who was dearer to me than my 
own sons, who never once deceived me or failed me, who 
was a pevsonificaiiou of industry, who was the watchdog of 
the Ahliram in all its aspects -—material, moral and spiritual. 
His life is an inspiration for me, a standing demonstration 
of the edicacy and the supremacy of the moral law. In his 
own life lie proved visibly for me not for a few days, not 
for a few months, but for twenty-four long years — ^now alas 
all too short — that service of the country, service of 
humanity and self-reali8ath>n or knowledge of Hod 
are synonymous terms. 

Maganlal is dead, but lie lives in his works whose 
imprints he who runs may read on every particle of dust 
in the Ashram. 



LALA I.AJPAT KAI 


Gandhiji had great respect and admiration tor Xjajpa^ 

Bal and his services to the national cause. Lalaji’s sntferings 
and his self-denial in the cause of the country and his undaunted 
courage evoked his unstinted appreciation. They did not always 
see eye to eye in their methods ot political and social work but 
their ardent patriotism and devotion to the same cause drew them 
near to each other. Hearing that Lalajl was assaulted, Qandhij! 
telegraphed his congratulations and commented on the !ocident 
In Ycnmg India of November 8, 1928, as follows ; 

“Thanks. Assault unprovoked sad deliberate. 
Received two severe injuries but not serious, one on left 
chest, other on shoulder, other blows warded by friends. 
Satjapal, Gopichaad, Hansraj, Mohammad Alam, others 
received blows and injuries. No causa for ansiety, — 
Lajpatrai.” 

This was the prompt reply Jbalaji sent rae upon my 
wire to him of congratulations and enquiry. Laiaii earned 
the title of Punjab Kesari, i.c., the Lion of the Punjab, 
when most of the present generation were in their teens. 
All these years he has survived the title. For whatever 
may be said of him or against him, he still remains the 
unchallengeable leader of the Punjab and one of the most 
beloved and esteemed leaders in all India. He has been 
president of the National Congress, enioys a European 
reputation and is one of the few public men who think 
aloud at the risk of being often misunderstood and more 
often, being considered indiscreet. He remains incorrigible; 
for he cannot harbour anything in his breast. He must 
speak out just as he thinks. When, therefore, I read the 
^headline * Lalaii assaulted ’ and discovered how and why. 



liALA 'I.A^T|.-AT rah 


to:{r 


I c<pnld not help isayinj? ; 'Well done I Now we shall not bo 
long getting For w’hether the revolution i« 

aon-violent or violent, there is no doubt about it that 
before we eome to our own, xve Shall have to learn the 
art of fiyicg in the iroatitry's caus<?. Authority will not 
yield withou.t ."i tremendous etibrt oven to non-violent 
I'.ressui'e. Umde.r An ideal and complete non-violencep 
I oaia Imagme full transformation of authority to be 
[josaible. fSut whilst an ideally perfect programme ia 
possible itw full execiitiom is never possible, ft is tlierefore 
idle: ecoffior^ica? tfjing that leaders get assaulted or 

ishot. flith^erto obscure people have been assaulted or 
ft one £f' death. The af?*-:^nlt on Lala Lajpat Hai has 
lUi i.'actt'd far greater attention than even the shooting of a 
trnv Qien could have. The assault on Lalaji and other 
loiders lias set ^he poiitieany minded fndia athinking and 
'•t ■ff'.TistHDawv^ p'*rlurbed the Govern luent. 


f.-aiaii .suceiu'.tbed to che wound woon fcirtc-ji*. OMadhiji, wrriting 
ui. or Ndvowher 22, 1928, linds^r tiic caption "Lon^ 

Uve Lftlaji inedfis tl'.c following obaervationa : 

Jjal/; fiV'jjpat Rai 'is dead. Long live J.ialaji. Men like 
Laiwji cannot die so long as the sun shines in 
the Indian sky. Lalaii ineane an institution. From 
ids ycuth he umde of his country’s service a religion. 
And his pfitrUdisiii was no narrow creed. He loved 
his vfiuntry because he loved the world. Hia 
nationalism whs international. Hence his hold on the 
European niind. He claimed a large circle of friends 
in Europe anfl America. They loved him because 
they knew him. 

His activities were multifarious. He was an ardent 
social and religious reformer. Like many of us he 
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became a politician because his zeal for social 
religious reform demanded participation in politics. 
He observed at an early stage of his public career that 
much reform of the type he wanted was not, possible 
until the country was freed from foreign domioatioii- 
Tt appeared to him, as to most of us, as a poison 
corrupting every department of life. 

It is impossible to think of a single public 
movement in which Lalaji was not to be found. His 
love of service was insatiable. He founded educational 
institutions ; he befriended the suppressed classes ; poverty 
wherever found claimed hia attention. He surrounded 
young men with extraordinary affection. No young man 
appealed to him in vain for help. In the political field 
he was indispensable. He was fearless in the expression 
of his views. He suffered for it when suffering had 
not become customary or fashionable. His life was an 
open book. His extreme frankness often embarrassed 
his friends, if it also confounded his critics. But he 
was incorrigible. 

With all deference to my Mussulman friends, I assert 
that be was no enemy of Islam. His desire to strengthen 
and purify Hinduism must not be confounded with hatred 
of Mussulmans or Islam. He was sincercdy desirous of 
promoting and achieving Hindu-MusHm unity. He wanted 
not Hindu Raj but he passionately wanted Indian Raj ; 
he wanted all who called themselves Indians to have 
absolute equality. I wish that Balaji’s death would teach 
utt to trust one another. And we could easily do this 
if w© could but shed fear. 



JAWAHAELAL NEHRU 


Mahatmr. GaadbS himself suggested the name of the yowig 
Nehra for the presidentship of the Lahore Congress of 1929. Com- 
menting on the Presidential address and his lead to the Session^ 
tfandlisji wrote ie Youfiff In^in of January 9^ 1930 : 

P:2ru"iit JawR,ha.i-la! Nelaru more tlinn justified the 
' choice of the people. His address, brief aiul to tlae 
point, w.TLS hold, extremie in conception but moderate im 
espressijtrj'.. It bore, evidence of a man capable of 
viewing filings with complete detachment. A confirmed 
s<vcrah*e.tj he wants for his country what only the 
cou^jtry can He is a practical statesman 

tempering his ideals to suit his sunoundings. But for 
himself he is an Idealist wi«o would ever strive to 
live up to bis ideals. 

As in his address, so in the chair, be was strongs 

accommodating. His wit came to his rescue on 
mji'Siy an awkard occasion. He never hesitated when 
aefioii was required. His tireless energy and entire 
sc1f-f'>rgetfulnc,R!?, liis natural ‘Simplicity and affability 
captivated every one. No ^overnmimt that is at all 
anxious lo do what is right can have any reason to 

fear Jawaharlal Nehru. A wicked Government would 
soon feel the strength of .a stalwart who counts no 
price toe dear to pay for ridding the country of 

wicked rule. 

The youth of the country has every reason to 

be proud of their representative, the nation may well 
rejoice to find in Jawaharlal Nehru such a noble 

and worthy son. May God’s blessings descend upcin 
him and may the nation reach her destination daring 
Jawabarlal’s year of service! 



PANDIT MOTILAL NEHRU 


Gracdfaiji was by the side of Pandit Motilal Nehru Sn iiia 
last days. And when on the Gth of February 1931, the Pandit 
passed away, Gandhi}i was the source of strength and solace 
to the bereaved family. In the course of his funeral oration, 
the Mahatma said : “That the pyre was being dedicated at the 
altar of the Nation and it was not the first ofiering of its kind." 
He then i*eferred to the passing away of other patriots ? 
tiokamanya Tilsk, C. R. Das, Dajpat Rai, Ajmal Khan and 
Mahomed Ali when similar scenes were witnessed. “ It w'as no 
time for grief," Gandhifi proceeded, but foi* joy." 

If they really believed that it was a natioGal yagtia in 
which they had come to make sacrifice, then they should 
leave the place after taking a vow. What was that vow ? 
Let them take a vow to do everything in their 
power to achieve Puma Sivaraj. 

Continuing, the Mahatma said : 

Panditji has passed away. He was brave. He was 
a lion. He had fought against Yam Raj himself. Was he 
defeated ? No. Doctors served Pandit Motilal with great 
earneslness, and so great was the courage and determination 
of Panditji and so bravely did he put up a fight 
against Death, that Doctors believed that he would be 
alright. That was why he had been carried to Eucknow 
the previous day. They had hoped that he would recover. 
Ho (Mahatma Gandhi) told him if he got well, then they 
would have got Swaraj, Pandit. Motilal replied : *‘We have 
already got SwarajP He had so much faith in the 
sacrifice the country had made that he fully believed that 
India bad got Swaraj. He died with this belief. Let them 
therefore take a vow of Swaraj , Ahimsa and Truth. 

In an exclusive statement to the Liberty^ Gandhljl observed i 

“My position is worse than a widow’s. By a faithful 
life, she can appropriate the merits of her husband. I ean 
appropriate nothing. What I have lost through Motilalji’s 
death is a loss for ever. 

Ro^ of Ages cleft for mo, let me hide myself in Thee." 



MISCELLANEOUS 


A CONFESSION OP FAITH 


Tlie iToilowirig' is an extract from a letter addressed by 
GandhijL to a {-riemd ia India in 1909: 

(1) There is do impassable foarrlar Foetwee® ESast 
and West. 

(2) There is no sriieh thmg as W” estem or Europeaaii 
civilizatioTDiy but there is a modem civilisatioia which ig. 
purely material. 

(3) The people of Europe, before they wer© touched 
by moderEi ei-vilizatioE;, had much iu common with the 
people of the East ^ anyhow the people of Imdia, and even 
to-day Europeans who are not touched by modern 
civilization^ are far better able to mi:s with Indians than 
the offspring of that civilization. 

(4) It is not the British people who are ruling India^ 
but it is modem civilization, through its railways, telegraph,, 
telephone, and almost every invention which has been 
claimed to be a triumph of civilization- 

(5) Bombay, Calcutta, and the other chief cities of 
India are the real plague spots. 

(6) If British rule were replaced to-morrow by Indian 
rule based on modern methods, India would be no ^better, 
except that she would be able then to retain some of the 
money that is drained away to England ; but then Indi^ 
would only become a second or fifth nation of Europe 
ex Americs- 

66 
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(7) East and West can only really meet when the 
West has thrown oyerboard modern civilization, almost 
in its entirety. They can also seemingly meet when East 
has also adopted modern civilization, bnt that meeting 
wonld be an armed truce, even as it is between, say, 
Germany and England, both of which nations are living 
in the Hall of Death in order to avoid being devoured the 
one by the other. 

(8) It is simply impertinence for any man or any 
body of men to begin or to contemplate reform of the 
whole world. To attempt to do so by means of highly 
artificial and speedy locomotion, is to attempt the 
impossible. 

(9) Increase of material comforts, it may be generally 
laid down, does not in any way whatsoever conduce to 
moral growth. 

(10) Medical science is the concentrated essence of 
black magic. Quackery is infinitely preferable to what 
passes for high medical skill. 

(11) Hospitals are the instruments that the Devil 
has been using for his own purpose, in order to keep his 
hold on his kingdom. They perpetuate vice, misery and 
degradation and real slavery. I was entirely off the track 
when I considered that I should receive a medical training. 
It would be sinful for me iu any way whatsoever to 
take part in the abominations that go on in the hospitals. 
If there were no hospitals for venereal diseases, or even 
for consumptives, we should have less consumption and 
lets sexual vice amongst us. 

(12) India’s salvation consists in unlearning what 
•he has learnt during the past 60 years. The railways, 
telegraphs, hospitals, lawyers, doctors, and such like have 
all to go, and the ao-ealled upper classes have to learn 
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io live cousciouLsIy and religiously and deliberately tbe 
simple peasant life, knowing it to be a life giving true 
bappiness. 

(13) India shonld wear no m^chine-inade eiothing 
whether it comes out of Earopeau mills or Indian mills. 

(14) Eagl»nd can help India to do this and then she 
will have juistified her hold on India. There seems to 
be many in England to-day who think likewise. 

(15) There was true wiadown in the sages of o?.ci 
having so regulated society as to limit the material condi- 
tion of the people ; the rude plough of perhaps 
5,000 years ago is the plough of the husbandman to-day. 
Therein lies salvation. People live long under such condi- 
tions, in comparative peace much greater than Europe has 
enjoyed after having taken up modern activity, and I fee! 
that every enlightened man, certainly every Englishman, 
may, if he chooses, learn this truth and act according to it^ 

It is the true spirit of passive resistance that has 
brought me to the above almost dcSnite conclusions. xVs 
a passive resister, I am unconcerned whether such a 
gigantic reformation, shall I call it, can be brought about 
among people who had their satisfaction from the present 
mad rush. If I realiae the truth of it, 1 ^ should rejoice 
in following it, and ther»-^fore I could not wait until the 
whole body of people had commenced. . All of us who 
think likewise have to take the necessary step, and the 
rest, if we are in the right, must follow. The theory is 
there ; our practice will have to approach it as much as 
possible. liiving in the midst of the rush, we may not be 
able to shake ourselves free from all taint. Every time 
I get into a railway car or use a motor-bus, I know that 
I am doing violence to my sense of what is right. I do 
not fear the logical result on that basis. The visiting of 
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Ecglaad is bady aed any communicsation between Soiatk 
Africa and India by means of ocean-greyhounds as also 
had and so on. You amd I can, and may outgrow these 
things in our present bodieSj but the chief thing is to put 
our theory right. You will be seeing there all sorts aud 
conditions of men. I, therefore, feel that I should me 
longer withhold from you what I call the progressive stej 
I have taken mentally.. If you agree with me, then it will 
be your duty to tell the irevolaitionaries and everbody else 
that the freedom they want, or the3 think the3- want, ia 
not to be obtained by killing people or doing violence, but 
by Betting themselves right and by becoming and remain- 
ing truly Indian. Then the British rulers will be servants 
and not masters. They will be trustees, and not tyrants^ 
and they will live in perfect peace with the whole of the 
inhabitants of India. The future, therefore, lies not with 
the British race, but with the Indians themselves. 

You will recollect you used to rate me for talking 
to my children in Gujarati. I now feel more, and more 
convinced that I was absolutely right in refusing to talk 
to them in English. Fancy a Gujarati writing to another 
Gujarati in English, which, as you would properly say, he 
mispronounces, and writes ungrammatically. I should 
certainly never commit the ludicrous blunders in writing 
Gujarati that I do in writing or speaking English. I think 
that when I speak in English to an Indian or a foreigner, I 
ia a measure unlearn the language. If I want to learn it 
well, and if I want to attune my ear to it, I can only do so 
by talking to an Englishmaii and by listening to an 
Englishman speaking. 



BIGHTS AND DUTIES OF LABOUR. 


la iresfjonse to tbe invitation of tb.€ Madi-au Ceniral Eaboiar 
'■Board doriQg Ir's visH to Madras in 1P20, GandhijJ addresisad 
a monster meeting oi the labourers at the Beach opposite the 
High Court on the quentiom of the “Rights and Duties ol Shabons* 
Mr. B. F. Wadia presided on the occasion. Gandhlji said ; 

I thinli I told yoia last year, when I bad the privilege 
of addressing some ol yoin, that I considered myself a fellow- 
labourer like you. Perhaps you are labourers not by 
choice but by some conapulsion. But i entertain 

such a high regard for labour, I entertain great 
respect for the dignity of labour that I have thrown 
in my lot with the labourers and for many, many years 
now I have lived in their midst like them labouring with 
my hands and with my feet. In labouring with your 
bodies you are simply following the law of your being, 
and there is not the slightest reason for you to feel 
dissatisfied with your lot. On the contrary, I would ask 
you to regard yourselves as trustees for the nation for 
which you are labouring. A nation may do without its 
millionaires aud without its capitalists, but a natiom 
can never do without its labour. But there is one 
fundamental distinction between your labour and iny 
labour. You are labouring for some one else. Bpt I 
consider that I am labouring for myself. Then I am my 
own master. And in a natural state we should all 
ourselves our own masters. But such a state of things 
cannot be reached in a day. It therefore becomes a very 
serions question for you to consider how you are to. 
conduct yourselves as labourers serving others. Just aa 
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there is oo sbame in being a labourer for one’s self, ao' 
also is there no shame in laboniriog for otherso 

But it becomes necessary to find out the 4ru© 
relationship between master and servant What are your 
duties and what are your rights f It is simple to understand 
that your right is to receive higher wages for your 
labour. And it is equally simple to know that your duty 
is to work to the best of your ability for the wage you 
receive. And it is my universal experience that as a rule 
labour discharges its obligations more eHiecti vely and 
more conscientiously than the master who has corresponding 
obligations towards the labourers. It therefore becomes 
necessary for labour to find out how far labour can 
impose its will on the masters. Tf we find that we 
are not adequately paid or housed, how are we to receive 
enough wages, and good accommodation ? Who is to 
determine the standard of wages, and the standard of 
comfort required by the labourers. The best way, no 
doubt, is that you labourers understand your own rights, 
understand the method of enforcing your rights and enforce 
them. But for that you require a little previous training — 
education. Tou have been brought to a central point from 
the various parts of the country and find yourselves 
congregated together. But you find that you are not 
getting enough, you are not properly housed. I therefore 
Yenture to suggest to Mr. Wadia and those . who 
are leading you and advising you that their first 
business is to guide you not by giving you a knowledge 
of letters but of human afiairs and human relations. 
1 midce this suggestion respectfully and in all humility 
liecauae my survey of labour in India is so far as I have 
iteen able to undertake it and my long experience of 
conditions of labour in South Afiica lead me to the 
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COE elusion that in a large majority of cases leaders consider 
that they have to give labour the knowledge of the 3 R’s. 
That undoubtedly is a necessity of the case. But it is to be 
preceded by a proper knowledge of your own rights and 
the way of enforcing them. And in conducting many a 
strike I have lound that it is possible to give this 
fundamental education to the labourers within a few days. 

And that brings me to the subject of strikes. Strikers 
are now in the air to-day throughout the world and on the- 
slightest pretext labour goes in for strikes. My own 
experience of the last 6 months is that many strikes 
have done harm to labour rather than good. I have 
studied so far as T can the strikes in Bombay, a strike 
at Tata Iron Works, and the celebrated strike of the 
railway labourers in the Punjab. There was a failure in 
all these strikes. Labour was not able to make good its 
points to tbe fullest extent. What was the reason 
Labour was badly led, T want you .to distinguish between 
two classes of leaders. You have leaders derived from 
yourselves and they are in their turn advised and led by 
those who are not themselves labourers, but who are in 
sympathy or expected to be in sympathy with labour- 
XJnless there is perfect correspondence between these 
three, there is bound to be a failure. In all these four 
strikes that perfect correspondence was lacking. There ia 
another substantial reason which I discovered. Labourers 
look to pecuniary support from their unions for their 
maintenance. No labour can prolong a strike indefinitelj 
so long as labour depends on the resources of its unions 
and no strike can absolutely succeed which cannot be 
indefinitely prolonged. In all the strikes that I faave- 
ever conducted T have laid down one indispensable rule 
that labourers must find their own support. And 
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therein lies the secret of sticcess and thearein eonaists' 
your education. You should be able to perceive that^ 
if you are able to serve one master and command a 
particular wage, your labour must be worthy and fit to 
receive that wage anywhere else. Strikers therefore cannot 
expect to be idlers and succeed. Your attempts must be 
Just. And there should be no pressure exerted upon those 
whom you call ** black legs'”. Any force of this kind 
exerted against your own fellow-labourers is bound to 
react upon yourselves. And I think your advisers will 
tell you that these three conditions being fulfilled no 
strike need fail. But they at once demonstrate to you 
the necessity of thinking a hundred times before undertaking 
a strike. So much for your rights and the method of 
enforcing them. But as labour becomes organised 
strikes must be few and far between. And as your 
mental and collective development progresses, you will 
find that the principle of arbitration replaces the principle 
of strikes and the time has now arrived when we should 
reach this state. 





At the time when strikes rn'ere very comiuon and^ mill-owners 
and mill-hands had an uneasy timsj Gandhiji wrote in 
young India of February 1921 : 

Strikes are the order of the day. They are a 
symptom of the existing unrest. All kinds of vague 
ideas are floating in the air. A vague hope inspires all, 
and great will be the disappointment if that vague 
hope does not take definite shape. The labour world 
in India, as elsewhere, is at the mercy of those who 
set up as advisers and guides. The latter are not 
always scrupulous, and not always wise even when 
they are scrupulous. The labourers are dissatisfied with 
their lot. They have every reason for dissatisfaction. 
They are being taught, and justly, to regard themselves 
as being chiefly iostrumental in enriching their employers. 
And so it requires little effort to make them lay down 
their tools. The political situation too is beginning to 
aff’eet the labourers of India. And there are not wanting 
labour leaders who consider that strikes may be 
engineered for political purposes. 

In my opinion, it will be a most serious mistake to 
make use of labour strikes for such a purpose. I don’t 
deny that such strikes can serve political ends. But they 
do not fall within the plan of non-violent non-co-operation. 
It does not require much effort of the intellect to perceive 
that it is a most dangerous thing to make political use of 
labour until labourers understand the political condition of 
the country and are prepared to work for the commo 
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good. This is hardly to be expected of them all of a 
anddeo and until they have bettered their own condition sc 
as to enable them to keep body and soul together in a decent 
manner. The greatest political contribution, therefore, 
that labourers can make is to improve their own conditioa, 
to become better informed, to insist on their rights, and 
even to demand proper use by their employers of the 
manufactures in which they have had such an important 
hand. The proper evolution, therefore, would be for the 
labourers to raise themselves to the status of part 
proprietors. Strikes, therefore, for the present should 
only take place for the direct betterment of the labourers’ 
lot, and, when they have acquired the spirit of patriotism 
for the regulation of prices of the manufactures. 

The conditions of a successful strike are simple. And 
when they are fulfilled a strike need never fail. 

(1) The cause of the strike must be just. 

(2) There should be practical unanimity among 
the strikers. 

(3) There should be no violence used against 
non-strikers. 

(4) Strikers should be able to maintain themselves 
during the strike period without falling back upon Union 
funds and should therefore occupy themselves in some 
useful and productive temporary occupation. 

(5) A strike is no remedy when there is enough 
other labour to replace strikers. In that case in the event 
of unjust treatment or inadequate wages or the like, 
resignation is the remedy. 

(6) Successful strikes have taken place even when 
all the above conditions have not been fulfilled, but that 
merely proves that the employees were weak and had. 
a guilty conscience. 



THE FEAK OF DEATH 


TSxe following is an English rendering of an article that 
appeared in the Navaj etmn of October, 1921 : 

J liave been collecting description of Swaraj, One of 
these would be : Swaraj is the abandonment of the iear of 
death. A nation which allows itself to be influenced by 
the fear of death cannot attain Swaraj and cannot retain it 
if somehow attained. 

English people carry their lives in their pockets. 
Arabs and Pathaos consider death as nothing more than an 
ordinary ailment, they never weep when a relation dies. 
Boer women are perfectly innocent of this fear. In the 
Boer War, thousands of young Boer women became 
widowed. They never eared. It did not matter in the 
least if the husband or the son was lost, it was enough, and 
more than enough, that the country’s honour was safe. 
What booted the husband if the country was enslaved V It 
was infinitely better to bury a son’s mortal remains and to 
cherish his immortal memory than to bring him up as a 
serf. Thus did the Boer women steel their hearts and 
cheerfully give up their darlings to the Angel of Death. 

The people I have mentioned kill and get killed. 
But what of those who do not kill but are only ready to 
die themselves ? Such people become the objects of a 
world’s adoration. They are the salt of the earth. 

The English and the Germans fought one another ; 
they killed and got killed. The result is that animosities 
have increased. There is no end of unrest, and the 
present condition of Europe is pitiful. There is more o£ 
deceit, and each is anxious to circumvent the rest. 
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But fearlessness which we are cultivating is ot & 
nobler and purer order and it is therefore that we hope t© 
achieve a signal victory within a very short time. 

When we attain Swaraj many of us will have given 
up the fear of death or else we shall not have attained 
Swaraj, Till how mostly young boys have died in the 
cause. Those who died in Aligarh were all below 21. 
Ko one knew who they were. If Government resort to 
'firing now I am hoping that some men of the &‘.st 
rank will have the opportunity of offering up the 
supreme sacrifice. 

Why should we be upset when children or young men 
dr old men die ? Not a moment passes when some one is 
not bom or is not dead in this world. We should feel the 
stupidity of rejoicing in a birth and lamenting a death. 
Those who believe in the soul — and what Hindu, Mussul- 
man or Parsi is there who does not? — know that the soul 
never dies. The souls of the living as well as of the dead 
are all one. The eternal processes of creation and destruc- 
tion are going on ceaselessly. There is nothing in it for 
which we might give ourselves up to joy or sorrow. Even 
if we extend the idea of relationship only to our country- 
men and take all the births in the country as taking place 
in our own family, how many births shall we celebrate ? If 
we weep for all the deaths in our country the tears in our 
eyes would never dry. This train of thought should help 
us to get rid of all fear of death. 

India, they say, is a nation of philosophers ; and we 
bave not been unwilling to appropriate tbe compliment. 
Still hardly any other nation becomes so helpless in the 
face of death as we do. And in India again no other 
community perhaps betray so much of this helplessness 
as the Hindas. A single birth is enough for us to be 
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besiGcss orarselyes mtE Indicro^s jioyfulaess. A death 
ifaakei3 ms m orgies of load lamentation which 

coederam tihie jLieighboinrhood to sleeplessness for the night. 
If we wish to attain 8waraj\ and if having attained it we 
wish to make it something to be pimid of we perfectly 
reaomnce this mnseemly sight. 

And ^vhat is imprisoHimeiat to tit© man who is fear* 
less of death itself ? If the reader will bestow a little 
thciught mpon the matter, he will find that if Swaraj is 
delayed, it is delayed baeause we are not prepared calmly 
to meet death and inconveniences less than death. 

AlS larger and larger numbers of innocent men com© 
-jfjt to welcome death, their sacriliee. will .^become the 
potent instminent for the salvation of all others ; and 
there will be a minimum of suffering. Suffering cheer- 
fully endured ceases to be suffering and is transmuted 
into an ineffable Joy, The man who flies from suffering 
is the victim of endless tribulation before it had come to 
liilm. and ia half dead when it does comt-*. But one who 
I's cheerfully ready for anything and everything that 
comes, escapes all pain, his cheerfulness acts as 
an anuiSthetic. 

1 have been led to write about this subject because 
we have got to envisage even death if we will havA 
Smaraj this very year. One who is previously prepared 
often escapes accident and this may well be the ease with 
us. It is my firm conviction that Swadeshi constitutes 
this preparalion. When once Swadeshi is a success 
neither this Government nor any one else will feel the 
necessity of putting us to any further teat. 



HIN^DUISM 


Writing in Yonrifj India of October 12. 1921, Gandhiji 
explains why he calls himself a Sanatani Hindu : 

I call myself a Sautani Hindu, because — 

(1) I believe in the Vedas, the IJpanishsds, the 
Paranas and all that goes by the name Hindu scriptures, 
and therefore in avataras and re-birtb. 

(2) I believe in the Vamashrama Dharma, in a 
sense in my opinion, strictly Vedie but not in its present 
popular and crude sense. 

(3) I believe in the protection of the cow in its 
much larger sense than the popular. 

(4) I do not disbelieve in idol- worship. 

The reader will note that I have purposely refrained 
from using the word divine origin in reference to the 
Vedas or any other scriptures. For I do not believe in 
the exclusive divinity of the Vedas. I believe the Bible, 
the Koran, and the Zend Avesta to be as much divinely 
inspired as the Vedas. My belief in the Hindu scriptures 
does not req^uire me to accept every word and every 
verse as divinely inspired. Nor do I claim to have any 
first-hand knowledge of these wonderful books. But I do 
claim to know and feel the truths of the essential teaching 
of the scriptures. I decline to be bound by any inter- 
pretafion, however learned it may be, if it is repugnant to 
reason or moral sense. I do most emphatically repudiate 
the claim (if they advance any such) of the present 
‘Bhankaracbai^fts and Shaatris to give a correct 
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■ Iflterpretatioo of the Hsodn scriptEres. Oa the contrary, I 
believe thsit OEr present kaowletlge of these books is m 
.u most chaotic state. E believe implicitly in the Hindct 
aphorism, that no one truly knows the Shastras who has 
not attained perfection in Innocence {AMmsd), Truth 
and ^5elf-coetrol {Brahmacharya) and who has 
not renoiioced all acquisition or possession of wealth. 
I bidieve in the institution of Gurus, but in this age 
minions liiust go without a Guru, because it is a rare 
thing to hnd a combination of perfect purity and perfect 
learning. But one need not despair of ever knowing the 
truth of one’s religion, b'-Hcaus© the fundamentals of 
Hinduism as of every gi’oat religion are unchangeable, 
and easily understood. Every Hindu believes in God 
and His oneness, in rebirth and salvation. But that 
which di.stinguishes Hinduism from every other religio®. 
is its cow protection, morfi than its Varnashram'iy is, 
in my opinion, inherent in human nature, and Hinduism 
has simply redneod it to a science. It does attach to 
birth. A man cannot change his imrna by choice. 
Not to abide by one’s varna is to disregard the law 
of heredity. The division, however, into innumerable 
castes is an unwarranted liberty taken with the doctrine. 
The four divisions are all-sufBcing. 

I do not believe that inter-dining or even inter- 
marriage necessarily deprives a man of his status that 
his birth has given him. The four divisions define a 
man^s calling, they do not restrict or regulate social 
intercourse. The divisions define duties, they confer no 
privileges. It is, I hold, against the genius of Hinduism 
to arrogate to oneself a higher status or assign to another 
a lower. All are born to serve God’s creation, a Brahman 
with bis knowledge, a Kshatriya with his power of 
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protectioD, a Vaishya with Ms commercial ability, aad a 
Shudra with bodily labour. This, however, does not meau 
that a Brahman for instance is absolved from bodily 
labour or the duty of protecting himself and others^ 
His birth makes a Brahman predominantly a man of 
knowledge, the fittest by heredity and training to impart 
it to others. There is nothing, again, to prevent the 
Shudra from acquiring all the knowledge he wishes. 
Only, be will best serve witb his bodj' and need not envy 
others their special qualities for service. But a Brahn^an 
who claims superiority by right of knowledge falls and 
has no knowledge. And so with the others who pride 
themselves upon their special qualities. Famas/irama is 
self-restraint and conservation and economy of energy. 

Though, therefore, Varnashmma is not affected by 
inter- dining or inter-marriage, Hinduism does most empha- 
tically discourage inter-dining and inter-marriage between 
divisions. Hinduism reached the highest limit of self- 
restraint. It is undoubtedly a religion of renunciation of 
the flesh so that the spirit may be set free. It is no part 
of a Hindu’s duty to dine with his son. And by restrict- 
ing his choice of a bride to a particular group, he exercises 
rare self-restraint. Hinduism does not regard a marriage 
state as by any means essential for salvation. Marriage 
is a * fall ’ even as birth is a ‘ fall Salvation is freedom 
flfom birth and hence death also. Prohibition against inter- 
marriage and inter-dining is essential for a rapid evolution 
of the soul. But this self-denial is no test of patvta* A 
Brahman may remain a Brahman, though he may dine 
with his Shudra brother, if he has not left off his duty of 
service by knowledge. It follows from what I have said 
above, that restraint in matters of marriage and dining is 
not based upon notions of superiority. A Hindu who 
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refuses to dine witli anofcber from a sense of superioritjr 
misrepresents Ms Dharma. 

Unfortunately to-day Hinduism seems to consist 
merely in eating and not eating. Once I horrified a pious^ 
Hindu by taking toast at a Mussulman’s house. I saw 
that he was pained to see me pouring milk into a cup 
handed by a Mussulman friendj but his anguish knew no 
bounds when he saw me taking toast at the Mussulman’s 
hands. Hinduism is in danger of losing its substance if 
it resolves itself into a matter of elaborate rules as to 
what and with whom to eat. Abstemiousness from intoxi- 
cating drinks and drugs, and from all kinds of foods-, 
especially meat, is undoubtedly a great aid to the evolution 
of the spirit, but it is by no means an end in itself. Many 
a man eating meat and with everybody but living in the 
fear of God is nearer his freedom than a man religiously 
abstaining from meat and many other things, but 
blaspheming God in every one of his acts. 

The central fact of Hinduism, however, is cow-protec- 
tion. Cow-protection to me is one of the most wonderful 
phenomena in human evolution. It takes the human being 
beyond his species. The cow to me means the entire 
sub-human world. Man through the cow is enjoined to 
realise his identity with all that Uvea. Why the cow was 
selected for apotheosis, is obvious to me. The cow was 
in India the best companion. She was the giver of plenty. 
Not only did she give milk, but she also made agriculture 
possible. The cow is a poem of pity. One reads pity in 
the gentle animal. She is the mother to millions of Indian 
mankind. Protection of the cow means protection of the 
whole dumb creation of God. The ancient seer, whoever 
he was, began with the cow. The appeal of the lower 
order of creation is all the more forcible because it is 
67 
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speechless. Cow-protection is the gift of Hmdmsm to the 
world. And Hinduism will live so long as there are 

Hindus to protect the cow 

I can no more describe my feeling for Hinduism than 
•for my own wife. She moves me as no other woman in 
the world can. Not that she has no faults. 1 daresay she 
has many more than I see myself. But the feeling of an 
indissoluble bond is there. Even so I feel for and about 
Hinduism with all its faults and limitations. Nothing 
relates me so much as the music of the Gita or the 
Ramayana by Tulasidas, the only two books in Hinduism I 
may be said to know. When I fancied I was taking my 
last breath, the Gita was my solace. I know the vice that 
is going on to-day in all the great Hindu shrines, but I love 
them in spite of their unspeakable failings. There is an 
interest which X take in them and which 1 take in no 
other. 1 am a reformer through and through. But my 
zeal never takes me to the rejection of any of the essential 
things of Hinduism. I have said I do not disbelieve in 
idol worship. An idol does not excite any feeling of 
veneration in me. But I think that idol worship is part of 
human nature. We hanker after symbolism. Why should 
one be more composed in a church than elsewhere ? 
Images are an aid to worship. No Hindu considers an 
image to be God. I do not consider idol worship a sin. 

It is clear from the foregoing that Hinduism is not 
an exclusive religion. In it there is room for the worship 
of all the prophets of the world. It is not a missionary 
rehgion in the ordinary sense of the term. It baa no 
doubt absorbed many tribes in its fold, but this absorp- 
tion has been of an evolutionary imperceptible character. 
Hinduism tells everyone to worship God according to his 
■own faith or Dharma, and so it lives at peace with all 
the religions. 



OHRISTiAN fflSSIOi^rS 


The failowing is aa addlress delivered before the Calcnfcta 
Missionaries Conference on SSfch July 1925, Dr. G. Howells, of 
'Serampore College, presiding: 

Not many of you perhaps kaow that my association 
with Ohristiaus — aot Ohristiaas so called, but real Ohristiaas 
— dates from 1889, when as a lad I faunu myself in London ; 
and that association has grown riper as years have 
rolled on. In South Africa, where I found myself in 
the midst of inhospitable suiToundings, I was able to 
make hundreds of Christian friends. I came in touch 
with the late Mi*. Spencer Watton, Director of South 
Africa General Mission, and later with the great divine, 
Rev. Mr. A Murray, and several others. 

My acquaintance, therefore, this evening with so 
many missionaries is by no means a new thing. There 
was even a time in my life when a very sincere and 
intimate friend of mine, a great and good Quaker, had 

designs on me. {Lmighter.) He thought that I v/as 

too good not to become a Christian I 1 was sorry 
to have disappointed him. One missionary friend of 
mine in South Africa still writes to me, and asks me : 
“ How is it with you ? ” I have always told this friend 
that so far as 1 know it is all well with me. If it was 
prayer that these friends expected me to make, I was 

able to tell them that every day the heart-felt prayer 

within the closed door of my closet went to the Almighty, 
to show me light and give wisdom and courage to 
follow that light. 

In answer to promises made to one of these Ghnstian 
friends of mine, I thought it my duty to see one of the 
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biggest of Indian Christians, as I was told he was — the- 
late Kali Charan Baneijee. I went over to him — I am 
telling you of the deep search that I have undergone 
in order that I might leave no stone unturned to find out 
the true path — I went to him with an absolutely open 
mind and in a receptive mood, and I met him also under 
circumstances which were most affecting. I found that 
there was much in common between Mr. Banerjee and 
myself. His simplicity, his humility, his courage, his 
truthfulness, all these things I have all along admired. 
He met me when his wife was on her death-bed. 
You cannot imagine a more impressive scene, a more 
ennobling circumstance. I told Mr. Banerjee : I have 
come to you as a seeker” — this was in 1901 — ** I have 
come to you in fulfilment of a sacred promise I have 
made to some of my dearest Christian friends, that I 

will leave no stone unturned to find out the true light.” 

I told him that I had given my friends the assurance that 
no worldly gain would keep me away from the light, 

if I could but see it. W ell, I am not going to engage 

you in giving a description of the little discussion that 
we had between us. It was very good, very noble. 

I came away, not sorry, not dejected, not disappointed, 
but I felt sad that even Mr. Banerjee could not 

convince me. This was my final deliberate striving 
to realize Christianity as it was presented to me. 
To-day my position is that, though I admire much in 
Chnstianity, I am unable to identify myself with 

orthodox: Christianity. I must tell you In all humility, 
that Hinduism, as I know it, entirely satisfies my 

soul, fills my whole being, and I find a solace in tke 
Bhagapod Gita and Upmiishada that I miss even in the 
Sermon on the Mount. Not that I do not prize the 
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ideal presemted tlierein, not that some of the precious 
teachings in the Sermon on the Mount have not left 
a deep impression upon mej but I must confess to yon 
that when doubts haunt me, when disappointments stare 
me in the face, and when I see not one ray of light 
on the horizon, I turn to the Bliayavad Gita, and find 
a verse to comfort me ; and I immediately begin to 
smile In the midst of overwhelming sorrow. My life 
has been full of external tragedies, and if they have not 
left any visible and indelible effect on me, I owe it 
to the teaching of the Bhagaoad Gita, 

I have told you all these things in order to make 
it absolutely clear to you where I stand, so that I may 
have, if you will, closer hand-grip with you. Here is a 
man who has approached Christianity with prayerful ness, 
with all the humanity that he was capable of, with all the 
truth he could command, and with the fear of none but 
God. Here I stand and I came to another conclusion 
in my search. I must add that I did not stop at studying 
the Bible and the commentaries and other books on 
Christianity that my friends placed in my hands ; but 
I said to myself, if 1 was to find my satisfaction through 
reasoning, I must study the scriptures of other religions 
also and make my choice. And I turned to the Koran. 
1 tried to understand what I could of Judaism as 
distinguished from Christianity. 1 studied Zoroastrianism, 
and I came to the conclusion that all religions were right, 
but every one of them imperfect, imperfect naturally 
and necessarily — because they were interpreted, with 
our poor intellects, sometimes with our poor hearts, and 
more often misinterpreted. In all religions I found to my 
grief that there were various and even contradictory 
dnterpretations of some texts, and 1 said to myself i 
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** Not these things for me* If I want the satisfaction of- 
my son], T must feel mj way. I must wait silently 
upon God and ask Him to guide me.'^ There is a. 
beautiful verse in Sanskiit, which w^e sing every day 
in our little ashram at Sabarmati, which says : ** God 
helps only when man feels utterly helpless and utterly 
humble.” Some of you have come from the Tamil land. 
When t was studying Tamil, I found in one of the books 
of Dr. Pope, a Tamil proverb, which means God helps 
the helpless”. I have given you this life story of my own 
experience for you to ponder over. 

You, the missionaries, come to India thinking that 
you come to a land of heathens, of Idolaters, of men who 
do not know God. One of the greatest of Christian 
divines, Bishop Heber, wrote the two lines which have 
always left a sting with me : “ Where every prospect 

pleases, and only man is vile.’^ I wish he had not 
written them. My own experience, in my travels 

throughout India, has been to the contrary. I have 
gone from one end of the country to the other, without 
any prejudice, in a relentless search after truth, and 

I am not able to say that here in this fair land, watered 
by the great Ganges, the Brahmaputra and the Jumna, 
man is vile. He is not vile. He is as much a seeker 
after truth as you and I are, possibly more so. This- 
reminds me of a Prench book, translated for me by a 
Trench friend. It is an account of an imaginary expedition 
in search of knowledge. One party landed in India and 
found I^uth and God personified in a little pariah^s hut. 

I tell you there are many such huts belonging to the 

untouchables where you will certainly find God. They 
do not reason, but they persist in their belief that God 
is. Ihfy dfpcnd upon God for Bis assistance — and find> 
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it too. There are many stories told throughout the 
length and breadth of India about these noble untouch- 
ables. Vila as some of them may be, there are some 
of the noblest specimens of humanity in their midst*^ 
But does my experience exhaust itself merely with the 
untouchables ? No. I am here to tell you that there 
are non^Brahmins, there are Brahmins, who are as fine 
specimens of humanity as you will find in any place on 
the earth. There are Brahmins to-day in India who are 
embodiments of self-sacrifice, godliness and humility. 
There are Brahmins who are devoting themselves body 
and soul to the service of untouchables, with no 
expectation of revvard from the untouchables, but with 
execration from orthodoxy. They do not mind it, because 
in serving pariahs they are serving God. I can quote 
chapter and verse from my experience. I place these- 
faets before you in all humility for the simple reason 
that you may know this land better, the land to which 
you have come to serve. You are here to find out the 
distress of the people of India and remove it. But 1 hope 
you are here also in a receptive mood, and if there is 
anything that India has to give, you will not stop your 
ears, you will not close your eyes, and steel your hearts, 
but open your ears, eyes, and most of all your hearts, to 
receive all that may be good in this land. 1 give you 
my assurance that there is a great deal of good in India. 
Do not flatter yourselves with the belief that a mere recital 
of that celebrated verse in St. John makes a Christian. 
If I have read the Bible correctly, X know that many 
men who have never heard the name of Jesus Christ or 
have even rejected the official interpretation of Christianity, 
would probably, if Jesus came in our midst to-day in the 
flesh, be owned by Him more than many of us. I, 
therefore, ask you to approach the problem before you 
with open-heartedness and humility 
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Dealing with Prayer as a sheer necessity, Mahatma Gandhi 
'jirrote in the Cultural World : 

Prayer has saved my life. Without it, I should have 
been a lunatic long* ago. I have had my share of the 
bitterest public and private experiences. They threw mo 
into temporary despair. If I was able to get rid of that 
despair, it was because of prayer. Prayer has not been 
a part of my life as truth has been. Prayer came out of 
sheer necessity, I found myself, in a plight where I could 
not possibly be happy without prayer. The more my faith 
in Grod increased, the more irresistible became the yearn- 
ing for prayer. Life seemed to be dull and vacant 
without it. 

I had attended the Christian religious services in 
South Africa, but they failed to grip me. My Christian 
friends supplicated God, but I could not do so. I failed 
grievously. I started with a disbelief in God and prayer. 
And until at a late stage in life I did not feel anything 
like, a void in life. At that state, I felt that as food was 
indispensable to the body, so was prayer indispensable for 
the soul. In fact, food for the body is not so necessary as 
prayer for the soul. For starvation is often necessary in 
order to keep the body in health, but there is no such 
fhing as prayer starvation. You cannot possibly have a 
surfeit of prayer. 

Three of the greatest teachers of the world : Buddha, 
•Jesus, and Mohammed, have left unimpeachable testimony 
that they found illumination through prayer aad could not 
possibly live without it. Millions of Ghristians, Hindus and 
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Mussulmaas find tkeir only solace in life in prayer. Either 
you vote them down as liars, or as self-deluded people. I 
will say that this “lying” has a charm for me, a truth- 
seeker, if it is “ lying ” that has given me that mainstay or 
staff of life, without which I could not dare to lii?e for a 
moment. In spite of despair staring me in the face on 
the political horizon, I have never lost my jjeace. In fact, 
I have found people who envy my peace. That peace 
comes from prayer. 

I am not a man of learning, but I humbly claim to be 
a, man of prayer. I am indifferent as to the form. Everyone 
is a law unto himself in that respect. But there are some 
well-marked roads, and it is safe to waHs along the beaten 
tracks trod by the ancient teachers. ^ » 

It is beyond my power to induce in you a belief in 
God. There are certain things Jwhich are self-proved and 
certain things which are not proved at all. The existence 
of God is like a geometrical axiom. It may be beyond 
our heart grasp. I shall not talk of an intellectual grasp. 
Intellectual attempts are more or less fallacious, as a 
rational explanation cannot give you the faith in a living 
God. For it is a thing beyond the grasp of reason. It 
transcends reason. 

There are various phenomena from which you can 
reason out the existence of God, but 1 shall not insult 
your iutelligence by offering you a rational explanation of 
that type. I would have you brush aside all rational 
explanations and begin with a simple child-like faith in 
God. If I exist, God exists. With me it is a necessity of 
my being, as it is with millions. They may not be able to 
talk about it, but from their life you can see that it is part 
<of their life. ..... 



VOLUNTAKY POVERTY 


The following Is from an address at the Grulldhouse- 
London, delivered on September 23, 1931 : 

When I found myself drawn into the political 
coil, I asked myself what was necessary for me in order 
to remain absolutely untouched by immorality, by untruth, 
by what is known as political gain. . . I do not propose 

to take you through all the details of that actor performance 
interesting and, to me, sacred though they are — but I can 
only tell you that it was a difficult struggle in the 
beginning and it was a wrestle with my wife and — as I 
can vividly recall — with my children also. Be that as it may? 
I came definitely to the conclusion that, if I had to serve 
the people in whose midst my life was cast and of whose 
difficulties I was witness from day to day, I must discard 
all wealth, all possession. 

I cannot tell you with truth that, when this belief 
came to me, I discarded everything immediately. I must 
confess to you that progress at first was slow. And now, 
as I recall those days of struggle, I remember that it was 
also painful in the beginning. But, as days went by, 
I saw that I had to throw overboard many other things 
which I used to consider as mine, and a time came 
when it became a matter of positive joy to give up 
those things. And one after another then, by almost 
geometric progression, the things slipped away from me.. 
And, as I am describing my experiences, I can say 
a great burden fell off my shoulders, and I felt that 
I could now walk with ease and do my work also ia 
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the service of my fellow-men with great comfort and 
still greater joy. The possession of anything then became 
a troublesome thing and a burden. 

Expiodag the cause of that joy, I found that, 
if I kept anything as my own, I had to defend it against 
the whole world. I found also that there were many 
people who did not have the thing, although they 
wanted it ; and I would have to seek police assistance 
also if hungry famine-stricken people, finding me in a 
lonely place, wanted not merely to divide the thing 
with me but to dispossess me. And I said to myself: 
if they want it and would take it, they do so not from 
any malicious motive, but they would do it because theirs 
was a greater need than mine. 

And then I said to myself: possession seems to me 
to be a crime : I can only possess certain things when 
1 know that others, who also want to possess similar 
things, are able to do so. But we know — every one of 
us can speak from experience — that such a thing is an 
impossibility. Therefore, the only thing that can be 
possessed by all is non-possession, not to have anything 
whatsoever. In other words, a willing surrender. 

You might then well say to me : but you are keeping 
many things on your body even as you are speaking 
about voluntary poverty and not possessing anything 
whatsoever! And your taunt would be right, if you 
only superficially understood the meaning of the thing: 
that I am speaking about just now. It is really the spirit' 
behind. Whilst you have the body, you will have to have 
something to clothe the body with also. But then 
you will take for the body not all that you can get, but 
the least possible, tbe least with which you can do.. 
You will take for your house not many mansions, but the. 
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!east cover that you can do with. And similarly with 
reference to your food and so on. 

Now you see that there is here a daily conflict between 
what you and we understand to-day as civilization and 
the state which I am picturing to you as a state of bliss 
and a desirable state. On the other hand, the basis of 
culture for civilization is understood to be the multiplication 
of all your wants. If you have one room, you will 
desire to have two rooms, three rooms, the more 
the merrier. And similarly, you will want to have as 
much furniture as you can put in your house, and so 
oh, endlessly. And the more you possess, the better 
culture you represent, or some such thing. I am putting 
it, perhaps, not as nicely as the advocates of that 
civilization would put it, but I am putting it to you in 
the manner I understand it. 

And, on the other hand, you find the less you 
possess, the less you want, the better you are. And better 
for what ? Not for enjoyment of this life, but for enjoyment 
of personal service to your fellow-beings ; service to which 
you dedicate yourselves, body, soul and mind. . . . 

even the body is not yours. It has been given to yon as 
a temporary possession, and it can also be taken from you 
by him who has given it to you. 

Therefore, having that absolute conviction in me, 
such must be my constant desire that this body also may 
be surrendered at the will of God, and while it is at my 
disposal, must be used not for dissipation, not for 
self-indulgence, not for pleasure, but merely for service and 
service the whole of your waking hours. And if this is true 
with reference to the body, how much more with reference 
-to clothing and other things that we use ? . . . 
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And those who have actually followed out this vow 
of voluntary poverty to the fullest extent possible (to reach 
absolute perfection is an impossibility, but the fullest 
possible extent for a human being) those who have 
reached the ideal of that state, they testify that 
when you dispossess yourself of everything you have,, 
you really possess all the treasures of the world- 
In other words, you really get all that is in reality 
necessary for you, everything- If food is necessary, 
food will come to you. 

Many of you are men and women of prayer, and 
I have heard from very many Christian lips that they got 
their food in answer to prayer, that they get everything 
in answer to prayer. I believe it. But I want you 
to come with me a step further and believe with me 
that those who voluntarily give up everything on earth, 
including the body — that is to say, have readiness to 
give up everything (and they must examine themselves 
critically, rigidly, and give always an adverse judgment 
against themselves) — those who will follow this out will 
really find that they are never in want, . . , 

Want must not again be taken literally. God is the 
hardest task-master I have known on this earth, and 
He tries you through and through. And when you find 
that your faith is failing or your body is failing you, 
and you are sinking, He comes to your assistance somehow 
or other and proves to you that you must not lose 
your faith and that He is always at your beck and call, 
but on His terms, not on your terms. So I have found. 

1 cannot really recall a single instance when, at the 
eleventh hour, He has forsaken me 



A SERMON ON GOD 


When the Columbia Gramophone Company requested Mahatma 
Gandhi to make a record for them, he pleaded inability to speak 
politics, and added that, at the age of 60 he could make only 
his first and last record which should, if wanted, make bis voice 
heard for all time. Confessing his anxiety to speak on spiritual 
matters, which are of deep and everlasting interest as against 
purely political matters, which are only of transient interest, 
Mahatma Gandhi spoke (November 1931) : 

There is an indefinable mysterious Power that 
pervades everything. I feel it, though I do not see it. 

It is this unseen power which makes itself felt and 
that defies all proof because it is so unlike all that I 
perceive through my senses. It transcends the senses 
because it is possible to reason out the existence of God 
only to a limited extent. 

Even in ordinary affairs we know that people do not 
know who rules or why or how He rules, but that they 
know that there is a Power that certainly rules. 

In my tour, some years ago, of Mysore, I met many 
poor villagers and I found, upon inquiry, that they did not 
know who ruled Mysore. They simply said some God 
ruled it. If the knowledge of these people was so limited 
about their ruler, I, who am an infinitely lesser being in 
respect to God than they to their ruler, need not be 
surprised if I do not realise the presence of God, the 
King of Kings. Nevertheless, I do feel, as the poor 
villagers felt about Mysore, that there is orderliness in the 
universe, there is an unalterable law governing everything 
and every being that exists or lives. 

It is not a blind law, for no blind law can govern the 
conduct of living beings and, thanks to the marvellous 
researches of Sir J. 0. Bose, it can now be proved that 
even matter is life, 'That law, then, which governs all life 
is God. 
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The law and the Law-giver are one. I may not 
•deny the law or th© Law-giver, because I know so little 
about it or Him. Just as my denial or ignorance of the 
esisteiice of an earthly power will avail me nothing, even 
so my GHuial ct God and His law will not liberate me from 
its (sperat.ioa wheveas an ^humble and mute acceptance of 
Divine Authority makes life's journey easier even as the 
acceptance of earthly rule makes life under it easier. I do 
p ercei v e th a t whilst every t hi n g aroiind mejs ever- changing 
stud e ynr-dv ipg. there is,., underlying all that ..change^a 
living P ower th a t is cha n.geles3^ that hold s all tog ether, that 
crea tes, dissolves a ad recreate^. That informing Power 
or Spirit is God. And since nothing else that I see merely 
through the senses can or will persist He alone is. 

And is this Power benevolent or malevolent? I see 
It as purely benevolent, for I can see that, in the midst 
of death, life persists; in the midst of untruth, truth 
persists ; in the midst of darkness, light persists. Hence 
I gather that God is life, truth and light. He is love, 
He is the Supreme Good. 

But He is no good who merely satisfies the intellect 
if Ho ever does. God, to be God, must rule the heart 
and transform it. He must express Himself in every 
3maUe.st act of His votary. This can be done only 
through a definite realisation more real than the five senses 
can ever produce. Sense perceptions can be and often 
are false and deceptive, however real they may appear 
to us. Where there is realisation outside the senses, 
it is infallible. It is proved not by extraneous evidence 
but in the transformed conduct and character of those 
who have felt the real presence of God within. 

Such testimony is to be found in the experiences 
-of an unbroken line of prophets and sages in all countries 
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and climes. To reject this evidence is to deny oneself: 
This realisation is preceded by immovable faith. He 
who would in his own person test the fact of God’s 
presence can do so by living faith and since faith itself 
cannot be proved by extraneous evidence the safest 
course is to believe in the moral government of the world 
and therefore, in the supremacy of the moral law — the 
law of truth and love. 

Exercise of faith will be the safest, where there is a. 
clear determination summarily to reject all that is contrary 
to truth and love. 

I confess that I have no argument to convince 
through reason. Faith transcends reason. All I can 
advise is not to attempt the impossible. 

I cannot account for the existence of evil by any 
rational method. To want to do so is to be co-equal with 
God. I am, therefore, humble enough to recognise evil 
as such and I call God long-suffering and patient precisely 
because he permits evil in the world. I know that He 
has no evil in Himself and yet if there be evil He is the 
author of it and yet untouched by it. 

I know, too, that I shall never know God if I do 
not wrestle with and against evil even at the cost of life 
itself. I am fortified in this belief by my own humble 
and limited experience. The purer I try to become, the 
nearer to God I feel myself to be. How much more 
should I be near to Him when my faith is not a mere 
apology as it is to-day, but has become as immovable as 
the Himalayas and as white as the snows on their peaks ? 
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INDIA'NS OYEfiSEA'S 

By 

Dr. LANKA 8UNDARAM, pIio. (Lohpok) 

Indians Overseas is the first systematic study 
of the manifold problems fa«ed by tbe 27 lakhs of 
Indians in differeui parts of the world. A distin- 
guished student of politics and economics, Dr. 
Lanka Sundaram has made a name for himself 
as a competent enquirer into India’s extra-terri- 
torial problems. The present study (d the con- 
dition and prospects of Indians Oversers is a 
handy and authoritative book dealing with every 
aspect of the life of emigrant Indians. “Indians 
Overseas” is divided into 10 Chapters: Introduc- 
tory Survey, Kangani System for Ceylon and 
Malaya, Indians in Ceylon, Indians in Malaya, 
The Indenture System, Indians ia the West 
Indies, Indians in Fiji, Mauritius and Canada, 
Indiana in East Africa, and Indians in the Union of 
South Africa. Every chapter Is an epitome of 
a thorough study of the Indian Question abroad. 

Ee. I and As. 8 or Two Shillings Six Pence. 

To Subs, of the “ I.R." Re. 1-4 or Ish. 6d. 
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c3^ ^^*Tcft 3r=3rt i 

®“ For iiSm vt^hose house jios, 'll !ssi;s 1/he B]i tratiip success is sure,*’ 

THE f\^AHABHARATA 

GOW&IfiKSKB IN THE VOKt's OWN WORDS 

Teivt hz D&Viuutyuri *niii English Translationm 

GUAii’O^iSD RV 

Pandit A. M. 83-liNiVA«>.\CiiI AHIAR 

TKANSDATED INTO ENGLISH 

ByBr. V. KAGHAVAN, m . a ., ph.D. 

TVITil A FOREWORD liV 

PROF. RADHAKRESHNAN 

The great epic of Sa,v<e Vyasa has been admirably 
condensed In this hnndy hock. The thread ot the main 
story Is seen here clearly tijgether with, the best portions 
of the dialogues and the essence of the discourses. 
Indeed, it Is Vyasa hfmselt speaking, not the compiler. 

The text in Devanagarl Is accompanied by an eminently 
readable English Translation, which has striven to 
preserve the spirit of the original. 

Natesan's Mahabharata is indispensable both to those 
to whom the Sanskrit original Is inaccessible and to those 
who want the thread of the main story, unburdened by 
the big digressions. 

A fitting companion volume to Natesan*s Raraayana”. 

Re. 1-4. To Subs, of the ** Indian Review ”, Re. One, 
Foreign 28h. Postage 8d. 


G. A. Natjbsan & Go., Publisueus, Madras, 




Congi^ess PresS<^ential Addresses. (In 2 Vols.) 
Containing full text of Presidentfa&l Addresses from 1SJ55 
to 1934. First volume from the Fuundsitlisn to the 
Silver Jubilee (jS 85 to 1910). Second volume from 
the Sliver to the Golden Jubilee riOll to 10H4) , 
Price Rs. 4 each. To Subs, of “ I. R.” Ra. ii-8 eueh^ 

Indian National filvoliationi. B.y Aittvika Charan 
Mazumdar. A brief survey of the oritrin and proj>re.ss of 
the Indian National Congress and the Growth of this Indian 
Nation. Rs. 3. To Subs, of “ Indian Review ’% Ha. 2-8. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Speeches and Writings. An 

omnibus edition oontulofng over 1100 pages. Ne/P 
Kditlon. Rs, 4 To Subs of Indian Rei>tew^ Rs. 3-8. 

Swami Vivakananda’s Speeches & Writings. With 
2 portraits. 7th Edn. Rs. 3. To Subs of “I. R.’’ Rw. 2-8. 

The Mission of Our Master. Essays and Discourses 
by the members and disciples of the Sri Ramakrlshna 
Mission. Rs. 3, To Subs, of “1. R.” Rs. 2-8. 

The Governance of India. By Babu Govlnda Das. 
Rs, 8. To Subs, of the Indian Review Rs. 2-8. 

Indians Overseas. By Dr. Lanka Sundaram, m.a. 
CoHTSSTs : — Introductory Survey, Kangani System 
for Ceylon and Malaya. Indians In Ceylon. Indians In 
Malaya. The Indenture System Indians In the West 
Indies. Indians In F-jl, Mauritius and Canada. Indians 
in East Africa. Indiana in the Union of South Africa. 
Epilogue. Re. 1-8. To Subscribers of I, R ” Re, 1. 


Books are given at eoncesnion rates only to S 7 tbs - 
cribers of the “ Indian Review ”, ^ny one who wishes 
to b7iy hooks at concession 7'ates must remit Rs t> 
one yearns subscription to the “ Indian 
Review"* in advance. JPoreign SuJtscriptions : Great 
Britain 12sA (Twelve Shillings); U S. A. S Dollar's, 


G. A. Natesan ^ Go., Publishers, Maj^rab. 



CONDENSED IN THE POET’S OWN WORDS 
Tessa Dm DQvaana,^a!ra English Traaalatioia 

VIDSfASAGAKA-VIDYATACnASPATI 

Prof. P. P, s. sastrl b.a., (oxonJ, m.a. 

01/13 jrOJ7D> 

BT 

The Ut, Hon. V. S, SIHJNIVASA SASTRI, 

P.C., G.H., DD.D. 

Mr. Nateaaoj who pubifshed over a quarter of a century 
a popular edition ol the Bhagavad Gita and also of 
the Select Works of Sri Sankaracharya with the text In 
IJevanagarl and an English translation, has now enriched 
Indian classloal literature with another valuable public- 
ation <iu1te unique in character. He has succeeded in the 
almost impossible task of presenting a condensed version 
in the poet’s own words of the Immortal Indian epic 
Valmikl Ramayana. The story is told by the poet 
himself ; the passages placed before the reader 
are selected passages from the poem Itself. We 
have the story of the epic In full, together with the 
renowned dialogues, the beautiful character sketches 
and the many Inimitable descriptions. There is 

nothing in this abridgment which Is not Valmikl’s, 

Tt i« sincerely hoped that this poptxlar edition of the 
Great Indian Epic will find Its way to thousands 
of homos 111 India and elsewhere and will find favour 
with the students of our schools and colleges. 

Price Re. 1-4. 

7o Suhscrihers oj the ^'Indian Review^*, Re, t, 

Foreijfn 2sli. Postage Sd. 

Banka are given at cniiceaeian rates only tn subs, 
nf the “ fnditin Review*'*, Any one mho wishes to 
hay books at ooncessinn rates must remit Rs, S 
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Sankara's Select Works 

Sansrcrit Text and Mnglish Translation 
BT 

MB. S. VBNKATARAMANAN, b.a. 

Contents s Hymn fco Hari ; The Ten- Versed Hymra ; 
Hymn to Dafcshinamnrti ; Direct ReaHsation ; The 
Century of Verses ; Knowledge of Self ; Commentary 
on the Text ; Definition of one*8 own Self. 

Preface : The main object of this publication is to 
present, in simple English, some of the works of Sr! 
Sankaracharya in which he tried to expound, in a 
popular style, the philosophy of the non-dualistic 
Vedanta of which ho was the well known founder. 
With this view the present translation has been 
rendered free of technical words and phrases. It is 
hoped that the juxtaposition of the Sanskrit text and 
the English translation will serve the double object 
of enabling the student of Sanskrit to understand 
the text better and to correct, by a reference to the 
text, any defect of expression in the translation as 
an inevitable result of the attempt to garb it in a 
popular style. To those that have had no training 
in metaphysics or dialectics and have neither the 
leisure nor the capacity to read the original standard 
works of Sankara, a publioatinn of this kind should 
be specially helpful for a proper understanding of the 
broad outline of Sankara’s philosophy of nnn-dualism. 

Swarajya : — ** These are complete poems on the 
Absolute truth, which no sincere seeker can 
afford to miss.” 

Rs, Two, To Subs, of « Indian Review” Re. 1-8 as. 

Foreign '1 hree Shillings. Postage 9d. 
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Natesan’s National Literature 

SPEECHES AND WRITINGS OF 
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Sarojini NTaidu 
Dr. ANNIE Besant 
Sir Wm Wedderburn 
Madan Mohkn Malaviya 
Sir Dinshaw Wacha 
Price of each Vol. Rs< 3. (Three) 

To Subs, of the ** Indian Review.** Rs« 3-8. 
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Indian Judges. Biographical and critical sketches* 
of twenty-one eminent High Court Judges. Bs. 3. 

Indian Statesmen* Biographical sketches of famous 
Dewans and Prime Ministers of Indian States. Bs. 3. 

Indian Scientists. Biographical sketches with an 
account of their Researches, diseoveries, etc. Bs. 3. 

Famous Parsls* Biographical sketches of poUtU 
cians, pnilanthropists, captains of industry, etc. Fs. 3. 

Eminent Mnssnlmans. Biographical sketches of' 
Muslim' Statesmen, Poets, Reformers, etc. Bs. 3* 

Indian Chrlsflans. Biographical sketches of poets, 
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Mission of Our Master. By the Disciples of 
Ramakrishna and Tivekananda. Rs. 3. 

fiiudulsm. By Babu Covinda Das. Rs. 3. 

Indian National BYOlutiou, By A. O. Mazumdar. 
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To Subs, of the Indian Seview, Bs. 2-8 each. 
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Ma-hatmai Ga^ndhi’s 

SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 

^HIS omnibuai Edition ot Mahatma Qandhi'’s 
•i Speeches and Writings ia revised and consider- 
ably enlarged with the addition of a number of 
important articles from Young Jndia and Nftvnjivan 
(rendered into English). 'Ihe collection has over 
1,1C0 pages of well^arranged matter ranging over the 
■whole period of Qandhiji’s public life, 1 he volume 
begins with the South Airican Indian question and 
covers his views on indentured labour and Indians in 
the Colonies* bis jail experiences in South Africa, his 
.pronouncementson the K!aira and Ohamparan a^Sairs, 
his discourses on the Kowlatt Bills and Satyagraha* 
and his Young India articles on the Non-Co-Operation 
Movement including select, papers on the Khilafat 
■^and Punjab -wrongSi the Congress. Swadeshi, National 
Education and Swaraj^ It also includes Mahatma 
‘Oandhi*s famous letters to the three Viceroys — Lord 
Chelmsford, Lord Reading and Lord Irwin, his 
(historic Statement before the Court at the great trial, 
his Congress Presidential Address and other public 
•utterances, his Speeches and Messages during his 
.great march to the Salt pans of Dandl, the full . text 
• of bis agreement with Lord Irwin and the Speeches 
'•implementing the Pact I hen there are his Speeches 
at the Second Bound Table Conference followed 
iby the Willingdon-Gandhi correspondence. Another 
•Section contains his important studies on the 
nBindu-Muslim question, as also the Statements 
-on the Problem of Untoucbabilltv following the 
»historio letter to Mr* Hamsay MacDonald and the 
•Epic Fast which resulted in ohangtng the Premier's 
Award. Yet another Section gives his reminiscences 
•of great Indians like Gokhale, Pherczesbah 
iMehta, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, C. R. Das, etc. 
Tbe last Section contains chapters on a variety 
of subjects of znitceUaneous interest ending 
with bis famous graip<3phoiie record on God. 

f 

With numerous Illustrations and an Indexm 

Cloth Bound. Fourth Edition* Rs. 4* 

To Subs, of the ** Indian Review ’% Rs. 3<*8. 
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MAHATMA GANDHI 

THE MAN AND HIS MISSION 

This ic an enlarged and up-fo-dfafe Eldition df 
‘Mr. Gandhi's life and teachings, with an account of 
his activities in South Africa and India, a sketch of 
' the Non-Co-Operation Movement, his great march in 
connection with “Salt Satyagraha ", his arrest and 

• internment the Slocombe interview, the Sapru- 
Jayakar negoviiations, the Round Table Gonference, 
the Gandhi- Irwin Pact, the Rupture and the agree- 
ment with Lord Wiliiagdon, down to his departure 
for London to attend the Second Round Table Confer- 

• ence and his message from S. Hajputana. 

With appreciations by the Rt. Hon. Sastri, Tagore, 
Remain Holland, Rev, Holmes, Sarojinl Naidu, Mr, 

' O. F, Andrews, Mr. and Mrs. Polak, Lord Irwin, ©to. 
Ninth Edition 

Re. 1. To Subs, of the “Indian Review'*, As. 12, 


Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule 

BY MAHATMA GANIIHI 
“ It is certainly my good fortune that this booklet 
is receiving wide attention. It is a book which can 
• bo put into the hands of a child .* — Mahatma Gandhi,^* 
Fourth Edition. As. 8. 

To Subscribers of the Indian Review^ As. 6. 


ONKHADDAR 

By Bb. PATTABHt SITARAMAYYA 
In this handy book, ^r. Pattabbi Sitaramayya traces 
the causes that led to th«3 destruotion of many ancient 
crafts and industries of this country. He also 
illustrates by facts and dgures the great advance the 
country has made by the step Mahatma Gandhi took 
by exalting the question of Khaddar on to the pedestal 
of a patriotic plank in the Congress platform and the 
measures adopted for the boycott of foreign cloth. 

As. 8. To Subscribers of the Indian Review^ As. 6. 
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Fa-mous Parsis 

JPoliticians Philanthropists, Captains of Industry^- 

COiJTENTS ; — 1. Jeejeebhoy, Banaji, Naoroji F©p- 
dooDji, Byranijt Jeejeebhoy,. Sir Diashaw Petite. 
S, 8. BenfiT^lee, Badabhai Kaoroji, K. R Cama. 
J, N. Tata, Sir D. E, Wacha. Sir P. M, Mehta, Sir 
M. M. Bbownassree, Malabari and Sir J. J. Modi, 
With Portraits. 

The Servant of India The book is very useful 
and deserves to be on the book-shelves of all libraries.*'* 

Cloth Bound, Bs. 3. 

To Subscribers of Indian Revriew' Rs. 2-8. 


Indian Christians 

Contents: — K. M. Banerji, Bev. Lai B^^hari Day, 
Bamachandra, M. M. Datta, Bev. W. Satthiana- 
dhan. Dr. Tmad-ud-din, Nehemiah Goreh, K- O. Ban^ 
erjea, Pandita Bamabhai, Bajah Sir Harnatn Slngrh, 
Dewan Bahadur L. D. Swamiktannu Piliai, Narayan 
'V'aman Tilak, Principal S, K. Budra and Sadhu. 
Sundar Singh. With thirteen illustrations, 

Rs. 3, To Subscribers of the **1. R. Bs. 2-8. 


Eminent Mussulmans 

Among the sketches in this volume are : Sir Syed 
Ahmed, Sir Salar -Tung, Nawab Mobsin-ui-blSil^,. 
Badruddin Tyabji, Bahimtulla Muha^sDOiu'^'dayanC 
Syed Mahmood, Syed Amir Alrt7""lhe Aga Khan. 
Sir Muhammad Shafi, 8ir Aja Imam, Syed Hassan 
Imam, Hakim A jmal £Chan, 'Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola,. 
Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Bhan, Syed Husain Bilgrazni, 
Justice Shah Din. Sir Mahomed Iqbal, Sir Muhammad 
Habibullah, Sir Abbas A li Baig. Mahomed Ali Jinnah, 
Sir Abdur Babim, Mr. Hydari and The Ali Brothers. 

With Portraits of all, Bs, S* 

To Subscribers of “ Indian Review *% Ba. 2-8. 


G. A. Natbsan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 



lnciia.li Scientists 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OP 

Dr. MAHe3NDB\La.t. SrROA.R 
SIR .T A a]A DISH O. BOSE 
Sir PBAFULBA. OHA^NDRA RAY 
Dr. Sir C. V. BaMAN 
FROF-RAMAOHANDRa 
SRINIVASA RAMANXJJAM 

AND AN ACCOUNT OF THBTR 

RESEARCHES, DISCOVERIES & INVENTIONS 

As a compaaion volume to the lives of the many 
emioeat Indians hitherto published, this volume 
the sketches of distinguished Indian 
Scieotts-ts will be specially welcome. VVith portraits. 

Price Ra. 3. 

To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review ”, Bs. 2-8. 


Indian Statesmen 

OmWANS AND PRIME MINISTERS 

In view of the interest created by the question of 
Tthe adjustment of relations between the British 
G-overnment and the Feudatory States of India in 
the future ** Federated India ”, every one interested 
in constitutional quesbions should read this book of 
absorbing interest to politicians and laymen. 

Contents: ..Sir Salar Junar. Maharajah Jang 
Bamdtfr, Rajah SitV^iufear Rao, Dewan Rangaoharlu, 
Sir K. Seshadri I^r. WTr. V. P. Madhava Rao, 
Baja Sir T, Hadhava Rao, Kaz\ Shahabuddin, 
Dakshman Jagannath, Romesh Chunder Dutt. Sir 
*6eshiah Sastri, Sir M. Vlsyesvaraya, Mr. Samaldas 
Farmanandas, R. Raghoonath Rao, Courishankar 
Oodeshanker, Maharajah Sir Pratap Singh, and 
Sir Kishen Pershad, 

With 17 Forbraits. 

Price Bs. 3* Tb Subs.' of the*‘I. R.**, Rs.i2-8. 

O. A. NAXESAN & Go., PCJBDISHERS, MADRAg, 




Indians Overseas 

BT 

Dr. DANKA. SUNDARAM, m.a., Ph.D. (t.OND.) 

“Indian* Oversea* '* is a first ■ystetn at io study of tho 
msuifold problem* faced hv the 27 latch* of Tndians in 
different parts of the world. A distinguished student 
of politics and econotnio*. Dr. Danks Sundaram has 
made a name for himself as a competent enquirer 
into India'* extra-territorial problem*. The present 
study of the condition and prospect* of Indians 
Overseas is a handy and authoritative book dealing; 
with every aspect of the life of emigrant Indians. 
“ Tndians Oversea* ** Is divided into 10 Chapter* : 
Introductory Purvey, Kangani System for Ceylon and 
Malaya. Indians in Ceylon. Indians in Malaya. 
The Indenture System Indian* in the West Indies. 
Indian* in Fiji, Mauritius and Canada. Indians in 
Fast Africa Indiana in the Union of South Africa. 
Epilogue. Every chapter ia an epitome of a 
thorough study of the Indian Question abroad. 
Price Be. 1-8. or Two Sbillings Six Pence. 

To Subs, ofihe “ I.R. Fe. 1-4 or Ish fid. 


India.!! Judges 

WITH A FORFWOBD Bt Sir B. L. MITTRR. 

This is a collection of sketches of famous Indian 
Judges who have adorned our courts during the 
^st half a century with particular attention to the 
Causes Celebre with which each Judge was conneoted* 
Contents s — Sir T. Muthnswami Aiyar; JN’^na^ai 
Haridas; Dwarkanath Mitter ; MRliadev dovind 
Banade; Sir S. Suhramania Aiyar; Sir V. Bashyam 
Iyengar; Badruddin Tyabjt; Sir Qurudas Banerjee; 
SirP. C. Bannerjee ; Sarada^Cbaran Mitra ; Sir Syed 
Amir AU ; Kashinath T. Teiang ; Justice Mahxnood ; 
Sir Bomesh Oh. Mitter'; Sir ’ N. Chanda varkar; 
Sir O. Sankaran Nair; Sir Asutosh Mukerjea ; 
V. Krishuasawmi Aiyar ; Justice Shah Din ; Sir Shadi 
Dal and Sir Abdur Hahlm. 

WITH IDDTTSTBaTIOHS 
Price Rs. 3. To Subs of the "DR. »♦, Re 2-8 

O. A. NATESAN & Co., MADRAS . 



Tales from the Sanskrit Dramatists- 

THE FAMOUS PEAYS OF 
Kalidasa, Bhasa, Harsha, SttdbaKa, 
BHAVaBHUTI AlTD Visakhadatta 

These tales \vhich range over the vast held ot 
Sanskrit Drama, from Bh^sa down to Visakhadatta, 
writen on the lines of Lamb's “Tales from 
Shakespeare *' bring the treasures of the ciassios 
within reach of the lay reader in easy and elegant 
Knglish prose. 

Contributors : Prof. M. Hiriyanna, Dr, S. K. 
De. M.a , Dr. Kunban Baja; M. a.. Dr. Subramania 
Sastri, O. 1. bomayaji. M a,, T L. Krishnaswami 
Iyer, M.a., and Mrs. Kamala Satthianadban, M.A. 


COBTUNTS : Vision of Vasavadatta, Avimaraka^, 
Sakuntala, Malavikagnimitra, Vikramorvasiya, Mric*- 
chafeatika, Malati-Madhava, Uttara-Bamacharits^. 
I^agananda, Ratnavali and Mudrarakshasa. 

aOMS SELECT OPINIONS 

Times of India : — “ Jt was a happy idea of Natesan> 
and Company, Madras, to publish a book on the" 
lines of * Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare * oontaining; 
some of the well-known Sanskrit dramas.*’ 

Rangoon Times : — “ The Tales are written in ani 
easy and elegant style.** 

The Hindu : — “ Eminently interesting oolleotion.'*' 

The Leader Style and language of the book 
is good." 

Bombay Chronicle : — “ Gives in a very pleasant and» 
readable way the substance of all that is best.*' 


^K^archlight They have been written in an eas^r 
and eiogito'.* »?.«»»»•■’ 

TJnited India dt^d Indian States : — “ Should find* 
a place in every ^ school, oOllege, private and* 
public library.** 

Triveni : “ The approach to the classics has been« 

made quite easy,’* 

“ Will be of very great use especially 
tolK who are just nmpine in Sanskrit." 

Second Edition, Bevised and enlarged. 

Bs. 2. To 8ub<v‘ibers of the *' I B.** Be. 1-8 


-N^TESAX & Co., Publishers, Madras. 



THE HEART OF HINDDSTHAH 

3T Db. Sir S. BADHAKRISHNAI^, m.a., Ph.D. 

Prof. Badhakri»hnan preaents to the Western World 
Id his own inimitable language all that is truest* 
noblest and best in Hindu religrion and thought. 

CONTENTS : The Heart of Bioduism, The Hindu 
Idea of G-od, The Hindu Dharma, Islam and Indian 
Thought* Hindu Thought and Christian Doctrine, 
Buddhism, and Indian Philosophy. ' 

SOME SELECT OPINIONS -- 

The Hindu ; — An admirable survey and interpre- 
iiation of Hindu thought.** 

Mysore Economic Joumcd s — Presents in simple 
.graceful Hnglish the most abstruse problems which 
for ages have agitated the human mind.** 

Young Men of India — ** Gives in essence the 
Professor’s interpretation of the religious situation in 
India and his message for the times ** 

Second and Revised Edition. 

Be. One. To bubs, of the “ Indian Review **, As. 12. 


9th Edition 

THE BHAGAVA® GITA 

WITH THE TEXT IN DEVAJNAGABi aHD 
AN EMGLISH translation 

BY dr. ANNIE BESANT 

More than a lakh and thirty thousand c'^piea 
of this sacred Scripture of the Hindus have 
•already been sold and now another ten thousand 
copies of this astonishingly cheap edition are 
•issued for the benefit of the public. The alokas 
are printed* In Sanskrit Devanagari 
Some Select Opinions 

The Modern Review ; — “ Mr. Natesan is bidd##?^'*^ 
fair to be the Indian itoutledge. Th||fe%s«i/* “ 
edition of a well known and exoelle qJ, 

4wn here ofifared at an ln.po»Bihhy cheap prjoa andl? 
ahould make Its way to every Itadian home an/heart ” 

The Leader : — “ The price is onlv four 
iget-up excellent and the size aud bulk verv 
Handy Pook.t WdltioiT ^ 

Price per copy Annas Ponr (not Am S'! 

Price of a single copy by V". P. ji am 8 

Two eopiee 13 As. Three oopJe^K- i^*'**^* 
Four copies Re i.g. 


O. A. HaTESAN & Co., . ^IfiADBAS 



Religion and Philosophy 


The Heart of Hindusthan. By Dr. Sir S. Badha- 
'kriahaan. Cootenta: The Heart of Hinduism. The 
Hindu Dharma- The Hindu Idea of Ood, Islam and 
Indian Thouf^ht/ Hindu Thought and Christian 
Doctrine, Buddhism and Indian Philosophy. 2nd 
Kdition. Be. One. To Subs of the ‘‘I.R* As. 12. 

The First Four Caliphs Abu Bakr, Omar, Osman 
and All. By Ahmed Shafi. Be. 1. To Subs. *T.B." As. 12. 

Prophet Muhammad. Life by Ahmed Shad. His 
Teachings by Mouiana Yakub Hasan. As 12. To 
Subs, of the ** Indian Review As. 10. 

Life and Teachings of Buddha. By Sri Anauarifea 
•Dharmapala. Am, Isf, To Subs, of As. 10. 

Chaltanya to Vlvekananda. Lives of the Saints of 
Bengal. Re. 1-8. To Bubs, of " l.R.’* Re. 1-4, 

Ramanand to Ram Tlrath : Lives of the Saints 
•of JN. India. Re 1-8. To dubs, of Re. 1-4. 

) Hindu Ethics. By Oovinda Das. Edited by Dr. 
Ganganath Jha. Ks. 2. To Subs, of ** I.R.*" Re. 1-8. 

Hinduism. A Hand-book of Hindu Religion. By 
Oovinda Das. Bs. 3. To Sabs, of *T.R,’* Rs. 2-8. 

Leaders of the Brahmo SamaJ Recounts the 
lives ana teachings ot Raja Ram Mohan Roy and 
other Brahmo leaders. Re. 1-8 To Subs, of *T.B.** 
Bo 1-4. 

Sri Krishna’s Messages and Revelations. By Baba 
Bbarati. As. 8. To dubs, ot “i.R,” As. 6. 
fk Light on Life. Six Spiritual Discourses By Baba 
Bharati. Re 1- To Subs, of •“I.R.” As. 12, 

Swami Vlvekananda’s Speeches and Writings. A 

• comprehensive coUeotion. Rs. 3. To Subs. Ks 2-8. 

Mi‘Sb!^]t of Our Master By Disciples of Ramakrishna 
and Vivdkananda. Rs* 3. To Bubs, of ** i.R/ Rs. 2-8. 

Three Hreat Acharyas : Sankara, Ramanuja and 
Madhwa. Rs. 2. To dubs, of * I B.” Re 1-8. 

Sri Sankaracharya*s Select Works (Text in Deva- 

• nagari). iCngiish Translation by B. Venkataramanan. 
Ks. 2. To Subs, of - LR.** Be. 1-8. 

Aspects of the Vedanta. By various writers. New 
Edition. Re. 1. To Suba. of - I, R.” As. 12, 


*G. A. NATESAN & CO-, PUBLISHERS, MADRAS. 



SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 
OF 

Swami Vivekananda 

A OOMPBEHBNSIVE OOLLECTION 
WITH A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE AND TEACHINGS 

* HIS is an exhaustive and comprehensive ooliection' 
of the works of Swami Vivekananda. It' con- 
raias» among others, his eloquent character-sketch of 
** My Master *\ his celebrated lectures at the great 
Parliament of Religions at Chicago, all the important 
and valuable speeches, addresses and discourses deli- 
vered in America, England, and India on Qnana Yoga, 
Bhakti Yoga. £armi4 Yoga, Vedanta and Hinduism ;, 
a choice collection of the contributions of the swami 
to various papers and periodicals hitherto not 
available in book form ; some of his private letter-^ to 
friends ; and a selection from his beautiful poems. 
Seventh Edition, 

Price Bs. 3. To Subs, of the “ I. R.” Rs. 2 8. 


The Mission of our Master 

ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES 
BY THE EASTERN AND WESTERN DISCIPLES 

OF RAMAKRISHNA AND VIVEKANANDA 


Principal Contents 


VIVEKANAND A 

abhedananda 

TBIGUNAT I T A 
BODHANA N D A 

vibajanan da 

NlVWi DITA 
MISS WALDO 


BRAHMANANDA 
SaRaDaN A^DA 
TUEYAN A.JSr,J!^ 
ICRIPAN ArN D A 
SHn'i^HVAN and A 

Devamata 

paramananda 


Swarajyu: “Ooliection really worthy of proeervatlon.** 
Price Rs. 3. 

To Subscribers of th e “ Indian Review,” Rs. 2-8. 

G. A. KaTESAN Go-, PUBLXSHKKSi MADRAS^; 



HINDU BTHICS 

PRINCIPLES OF HINDU RELIGIO-SOCIAL REGENERATION/ 

By BA.BXJ GOVINDA. DAS 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
BY BABU BHAGAVAIT DAS 
AND A FOREWORD 

By Dr. GANGANATHA JHA, m.a., D.Litt. 

A companion volume to the author's book on Hindu- 
ism. It is critical of current Hindu beliefs and lays 
down lines along which reform should proceed. 

The Mahratta : — “ Undoubtedly well worth being 
by thinkers and social reformers.** 

United India and Indian States : — " One of tha 
most thought-provoking books on the subject.” 

Price Rs. 2. To Subs, of the “ I.R.’*, Re. 1-8. 


HINDUISM 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

The book deals with the sources of Hinduism, it» 
fundamental teachings, its rites and customs, and it 
will be found invaluable to students of comparativa 
religion, social reformers and legislators. 450 pages. 

Price Rs. 3. To Subs, of the •' I.R.*’, Rs. 2-8. 
Cloth Bound, Rs. 3. To Sabs, of the “I.R ”, Rs. 2-8; 


OF imm 

aiL- # A niL,Am> AS IT MAT BE) 

BY t1 E same author 

It IS a hand-book of progressive politics and a 
vade-^meeum for active politicians. Cloth Bound. 
Price Rs 3. To Subs, of the “ t,R.** Rs, 2-8 

G. A. NATESAH & Co., POBUTSHBRS, MADRAS* 




Sankara’s Select Works 

With Sanskrit Text and English Translations 
BY Mb. S, VENKATARAMaNaN 

CONTENTS: — Hymn to Hari ; The ten-vereeA Hymn ; 
Hymn to Dakshinamurthi ; Direct Realization ; The 
■Century of Verses ; Knowledge of Self ; Commentary 
on the Text ; Definition of one's own self. 

The main object of this invaluable publication is to 
present in simple English some of the works of Sri 
Sankaraoharya an which he tried to expound in a 
popular style the philosophy of the non- dualist ic 
'Vedanta of which be was the well known founder. 

Rs, 2. To Subscribers of the “ I. R.” Re. 1-8. 


Three Great Acharyas 

SANKARA. RAMANDJA AND MADHWA 

This is an attempt to bring under one cover critical 
-sketches of the life and times of these great religious 
leaders and an exposition of their philosophies. 
CONTRIBUTORS TO THE VOLUME : 

Pandit Tatvabbushan, Dr Krisbnaswamy Aiyangar. 
'Prof. M Baogaoharya, Mr C. N. Krishnaswamy 
Aiyar, Prof. Rajagbpalachari and Prof. S. Subba Rao. 
Price Bs. 2, To Subs, of the “ I.R.'* Re. 1*8. 


Ramanand to Ram Tirath 

Saints op N. India including the Sikh 

Thie new book, as its title suggests, seCTA 
lives and teachings of the Saints m * 

from Ramanand to Ram Tirath. J_ sketches 

of Ramanand and Kabir. Nanak tMd the Sikh Gurus, 
of Ravi Das the Chamar Saint, of Mira Bai the 
ascetic queen of Chitor, Vallabhacharya, Tulsidas, 
Virajanand, Dayanand and Rama Tirath. 

Price Be. 1-8. To Subs* of the “ I.R.” Ho. 1-4, 

"G. A. NaTBSAIT & Co., PUBUSHBBS, MAJDBAS. 



The First Fonr Califs 

5 

By AHMED SHAFI 

Tha pioaeeriagf work ioausurated by the Prophet 
had to be faithfully carried on by hie eucoeeeora 
asainet xnany odds. The diffioultiea that they 
encountered end the final auooesa achieved by tbe^ 
first four Califs are ^iven in this book. The begrin- 
nings of the democratic polity for which Muham- 
madaniam contributed not a little are also dwelt at- 
length. Contents : Abu Bakr, Omar, Osman and Ali. . 

He. One. To Subs, of ** Indian Review As. 12.. 


Life and Teaelimgs of Muhammad 

By AHMED SHAPr AND YAKUB HASAN 

In this brief sketch an attempt is made to present 
an outline of the chief Incider ts that marked the- 
career of a great world- personality. The Teachings, 
of tha Prophet will be particularly interesting. 

Price As. 12. To Subs, of the ** I. H.** As. 10. 


Temples, Churches and Mosques 

By YAKTTB HASAN 

In this remarkable volume, Mr. Yakub Hasan has- 
attempted to give a kaleidoscopic view of the* 
world's architecture. Every style of Temple, Church,, 
or Mosque architecture Is described at length to the 
accompaniment of no less than 68 illustrations. 

Swarajya :* A useful companion to the lay reader.*' 
New India : ‘ A very remarkable production.* 
Telegraph : 'Highly interesting dk richly informing.* 

Price Be. 1-8. To Subs, of the ‘*I.R.*’ Re. 1-4. 


G. A. NATESAN Co., POBDISHERS, MADRAS 




Industry, Agriculture & Economics 

Etsays on Indian Economics. By the late Mahadev 
‘Q-ovind Kanade. Hs. 2. i'o i:5ubs of “I.R.” Re. 1-8. 

On Khaddar. By Dr. B. Pattabhi' Sitaramayya. 
As. «- 1*0 Hubs, of “ l.B.” As 6. 

Industrial India. By Glyn Barlovr, Re. 1, To 
Subs, of ** i.R ** AS. 12. 

Indian Industrial and Economic Problems By 
Prof V, G Kale Rs. 2. Tt> Hubs, of t.K.” Re 1-8, 
The Improvemert of Indian Agriculture. By 
-CathleyDe tSmgb. Re. 1. To Hubs, oi “ l.B.’’ As. 12. 

Lift Irrigation By Mr, (now Sir) A. Chatterton. 
Rs. 2. To ctubs of ** I.R.” Re- 3-8. 

Agricultural Industries in India. By S. R Sayani. 
Ro. 1. To Hubs, of the *• I.R.” As. 12. 

Indian Tales 

Tales from the Sanskrit Dramatists. These are 
famous Dramas renderea into easy Ruiiiliah prose on 
tbe lines of Lamb's Tales. Rs. 2. To Subs, of ** I.R.” 
Be. 1-8. 

Indian Talcs of Fnn» Folly and Folk-lore. A 
colleotion in one volume of eight booklets. Revised 
Edition- Re 3-4. To Subs of ‘'I.R.” Be 1. 

The Idiot*s Wife* By Dr. Naresh Ohuodor Sen 
■ Gupta. This is a atlrring life story of a remarkable 
.Bengali girl.* As 8 To Subs, of •* 1 R.” As. 6. 

Sskuntala By Mrs. K. Sstthianadhan. Rendered 
into easy English prose on the lines of ” Lamb's 
Tales” for use in'Sohcola and Oolleges. As 6 net. 

Maitreyis A beautiful story of tbe Vedio times. 
3y Fandit Sitanath Tatwabhuihan. As. 4 net. 

General Books 

Shakespeare’s Tragedies* By Rev. Dr. Miller. 
(Oritioal studies of King Lear, Macbeth, Othello and 
Hamlet). Re. 1-8, T'o Subs, of ” I.R ” Re. 1-4, 
Eminent Orientalists : Indian, English, Gorman, 
‘French, etc Rs. 2. To Subs, of ‘ I.R.” Re. l-8j 
M^abar and Its Folk ByT. K. Gopala Fanikkar* 
Bs. 2. To Subs, of ‘ 1 H.” Re 1-8. 

Miss Mayors Mother India ; A Rejoinder. By Mr. 
K. Watarajan. As 12 lo Subs of “ LR.” As 10, 
VIsvabharati By Dr Tagore and O. F. Andrews, 
with 6 portraits. As 8. To Subs, of ” I, E.” As. 6. 
Delhi : The Capital of India 54 Illustrations. 
Ra 2. 'i'o Hubs, of ”1,R,” B. 1-8. 


O. A. JJATKSAN & Co., POBLISHEES, MADRAS. 



MALABAR AND ITS FOLK 

A Syatematio Desortptlon of the Social ciisto?ns 
and institutions of Malabar 

By T. K. Gopal Panikkar, B.A. 

with Special Chapters oa “The Land System of 
Malabar ” by Dr. V. K John, Bar.-st-Lavtr and “ The 
Moplahs “ by Mr. Hamid All, Bar.-at-Law. 

CONIENTS 

Thoughts on Malabar ; A Malabar Nalr Tarawad ; 
Marumakkathayam ; Local Traditions and Superstitions ^ 
The Malabar Drama ; The Onam Festival ; The Vishnu 
Festival ; The Thfruvathlra Festival ; Feudalism la 
Malabar; Cook Festival at Cranganore : The Malabar 
Kettu Kallanam; Serpent Worship In Malabar; Some 
Depressed Classes of Malabar; Village Life; Some 
Phases of Religious Life; The Syrian Christians ot 
Malabar ; The Numbutirls of Malabar ; The Village 
Astrologers; Occupation and Industries; Malabar 
Castes ; Western Influences In Malabar ; Land 
System of Malabar ; The Moplahs ; and A Glossary. 

Rs. 2. To Subs, ot “ The Indian Review *% Re. 1»8« 


THE IDIOT’S WIFE 

<A STIRRING STORY OF SOOlaL LIFE IN BBNGAXi) 

BY 

Dr. NAREJ3H OHUITDER SEN GUPTA, m.a., du 

This la an enchanting story of the life of a 
remarkable Bengali girl translated by the gifted 
author himself from Bengali. The Story — a stirring 
account of the social life of Bengal^^was the first of 
its kind by the author and it immediately brought 
him a great reputation. Since then he has by his 
prolific contributions established his position as one 
of the foremost novelists of Bengal. This story has 
been dramatised and su ^cetsfully staged many a time 
and has also been broadcasted from the Calcutta 
statlou. H is one of gripping interest from start to 
finish. The heroine is one of the most notable crea- 
tions in modern Indian literature. Sharp-witted, 
ambitious, and self-oonsoions, the poor girl finds 
herself wedded to an idiot. The story is a marvellous 
history of what wonders she achieved and how she 
filled her life with glory* magnificence and love. 
As. 8. To Subs, of the “Indian Review ^ As. 6. 


G. A. Natesast a Co., PuBLismsRS, Madras, 




Review 


into I.B. 


IR YOU W^NT 

TO BE IN TOUCH WITH INDIA 

her pollfclcel, ftootel and Industrial activities ; her history, 
tradition and literature ^ her religion and philosophy, 
her hopes and aspirations for the future ; and the men 
and women who labour for the attainment oi her ideals 

YOU MUST SUBSCRIBE TO 

The Indian Review 

THE BEST, THE CHEAPEST AND THE 

MOST UP-TO-DATE MONTHLY MAGAZINE 

EDITED BY MR. G. A. NATESAN. 

The Indian MewietP Is an All>Xndia Monthly Maganlne 
devoted to the discussion ot all topics of general Interest 
with special reference to India. It caters to the taste 
hf all classes, e e a Please note that a large and varied 
eoUecUon of Books on Indian Political, Industrial,. 
Agricultural, Social and Religions Literature, Biogra- 
phies, and the Speeches and Writings of Eminent 
Indians and Erl ends of India are offered at specla}' 
concession ratss to subscribers of the Indian Meisieu>, 

tar If you have not already seen the Indian 
Meviettt^ send your name and address with a Four- 
anna (6d.) postage stamp for a free specimen copy. 

Single Eight Annas — One Shilling, 

Annual Snbsn* Indian s Rs* S* Foraigsi : 13 ah* 


Books are gipen at concession rates onlg to subscribers 
of the Indian Mecieuf^ ying one who wishes to b^ bot^s 
at concession rates must remit Bs, Eice fISsK foreign)' 
one gedr'*s subsc ripHon to the ** Becietc ** in advance, 

A. Katesan a Co., Publishers, Madras^ 





